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PREFACE 

The  present  book  is  designed  for  that  large  class  of  students 
who  in  the  early  part  of  their  college  career  require  a  coordinated 
elementaiy  course  in  the  fundamental  principles,  the  methods, 
and  the  industrial  apphcations  of  physice.  The  purpose  is  not 
only  to  impart  information,  but  also  to  give  training  in  the  methods 
by  which  facts  are  correlated  in  laws,  and  these  laws  applied  to 
the  afTairs  of  life. 

In  order  that  the  mind  of  the  student  may  not  be  distracted 
from  the  physics  by  difficulties  foreign  to  the  subject,  hypotheses 
still  in  controversy  are  not  conBidered,  and  no  mathematics  is 
assumed  beyond  the  elements  of  algebra  and  trigonometry. 
New  ideas  are  first  developed  and  then  expressed  by  definitions 
or  laws  in  physical  terms.  Definitions  are  carefully  distinguished 
from  defining  equations.  In  making  the  questions  at  the  end  of 
the  various  sections,  the  object  has  been  to  develop  in  the  student 
the  power  of  connecting  facts  and  laws  with  familiar  phenomena 
mtber  than  the  ability  to  enunciate  the  various  definitions,  laws, 
and  equations  given  in  the  text.  It  is  hoped  that  from  the  study 
of  the  numerous  solved  problems  the  student  will  early  acquire 
an  ability  in  effective  attack  as  well  as  in  the  orderly  presentation 
erf  work. 

The  bases  for  the  selection  of  the  laws  to  be  included  in  the  text 
have  been  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  the  ordinary  afTairs 
of  life  and  the  widenees  of  their  application  in  the  arts.  In  the 
selection  of  the  unusually  large  amount  of  illustrative  material 
included,  due  r^aid  has  been  given  to  the  special  interests  of 
students  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  general  science.  The 
recent  war  has  produced  many  highly  important  and  interesting 
devices,  some  of  which  are  here  presented  to  students  for  the 
first  time.     Most  of  the  purely  illustrative  material  is  printed  in 
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smaller  type  than  the  discUBsion  of  principlefi.     Much  of  thia  may 
well  be  left  for  private  reading  and  not  assigned  for  recitation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Professore 
R.  G.Dukes,  A. T.  Jones, G.W.  Sherman,  L.  V.  Ludy  and  R.  V. 
Achatz  for  criticism  of  the  manuacript,  to  Mias  Elizabeth 
Mitchell  for  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  in  the  back  of 
the  book  and  to  Professor  D.  C.  Miller  for  the  construction  of 
several  diagrams  of  compound  wave  forms. 

Ervin  S.  Ferry. 
LaFayetfe,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
FebniaiT  1,  1921. 
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DYNAMICS 


FUNDAMENTAL  NOTIONS  OF  DYNAMICS 

1.  Stress  and  Force. — If  a  spir^  spring  be  compressed  and 
then  released,  the  two  ends  will  tend  to  recede  from  one  another. 
If  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron,  both  free  to  move,  be  placed 
near  one  another,  each  will  move  toward  the  other.  The  distance 
between  the  earth  and  any  body  near  it  always  tends  to  diminish. 
When  two  bodies  interact  so  as  either  to  produce  or  tend  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  motion  of  one  body  relative  to  the  other,  their 
mutual  action  is  called  a  stress,  and  the  medium  connecting  the 
bodies  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  stress.  When  the  attention  is 
confined  to  the  cause  which  tends  to  change  the  motion  of  one  of 
the  bodies,  the  other  body  being  left  out  of  consideration,  the 
action  of  the  stress  on  this  body  is  called  force.  Force  may  be 
defined  as  any  cause  which  either  changes  or  tends  to  change  the 
motion  of  a  body  relative  to  another.  If  the  attention  be  limited 
to  the  motion  of  one  of  the  bodies,  the  force  acting  is  said  to  be  an 
external  or  impressed  force.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  bodies 
be  considered  as  forming  a  single  system,  and  no  force  from  outride 
the  system  acts  upon  it,  the  force  acting  upon  each  body  is  called 
ao  internal  force.  Other  names  sometimes  used  for  force  are 
load,  thrust,  push,  pull,  pressure,  tension,  attraction,  repulsion, 
effort,  resistance. 

Force  is  the  dired  cause  of  the  change  in  the  motion  of  a  body. 
For  instangp,  a  wind  is  not  a  force,  but  the  push  exerted  by  wind 
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against  a  sail  or  other  body  is  a  force.  Falling  rain  is  not  a  force, 
but  the  push  exerted  by  it  against  an  umbrella  is  a  force.  Fire  is 
not  a  force,  but  the  expansive  push  which  makes  hot  coal  break  is 
a  force.  A  stretched  rubber  band  is  not  a  force,  but  the  pull 
which  tends  to  draw  the  ends  toward  one  another  is  a  force. 

Whenever  there  is  a  stress  between  two  bodies  there  must  be 
a  medium  extending  from  one  to  the  other.  In  some  cases  this 
intervening  medium  is  not  obvious.  In  the  first  illustration 
above,  the  effect  is  due  to  a  stress  in  the  spiral  spring  between  the 
two  bodies.  In  the  case  of  the  magnet  and  the  piece  of  iron  the 
medium  is  an  invisible,  all-pervading,  highly  attenuated  substance 
whose  properties  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  studied.  It  is 
known  that  this  medium,  called  the  ether,  serves  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Ught,  electric,  and  magnetic  effects,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  gravitational  attraction  is  also  due  to  a  stress  of  this  medium. 

2.  The' Gravitatioual  Units  of  Force. — One  of  the  facts  first 
discovered  in  the  history  of  science  is  that  any  body  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  pulled  toward  the  earth.  This  force  is  called 
weight  or  the  force  of  gravity.  The  we^ts  of  bodies  at  a  given 
place  can  be  compared  by  means  of  the  distortions  they  produce  in 
a  spiral  spring  when  suspended  freely  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  attraction.  For  instance,  if  each  of  two  bodies  A  and  B 
when  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  vertical  spiral  spring  produces 
the  same  elongation  of  the  spring,  they  are  of  equal  weight.  If  a 
third  body  produces  the  same  elongation  as  do  ^4  and  B  together, 
then  the  weight  of  the  third  body  equals  twice  the  weight  of  A  or 
B.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  a  spiral  spring  can  be  "  calibrated  " 
so  as  to  give  directly  the  weights  of  bodies,  compared  to  any  unit 
weight  taken  aa  a  standard  of  comparison.  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  earliest  and  simplest  method  of  comparing  forces.  It  is  a 
method  still  used  in  engineering  and  in  ordinary  life. 

In  English-speaking  countries  the  gravitational  unit  of  force 
is  the  weight  at  London  of  a  certain  piece  of  platinum  preserved 
in  the  Office  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  called  the  [»und  weight 
avoirdupois.  Of  course  a  force  of  k  pmunds  weight  need  not  be 
due  to  gravity  nor  act  in  a  vertical  direction.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  the  gravitational  unit  of  force  is  taken  as  the  weight  at 


Paris  of  a  certain  lump  of  platinum  deposited  in  tbe  Archives  of 
Paris.    This  unit  of  force  is  called  the  kilc^ram  weight. 

1  kilogram  weight  =2.2046  pounds  weight. 
1  pound  weight       =0.45359  kilc^ram  weight. 

Tbe  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth  on  a  given  body  depends 
upon  tbe  latitude  of  the  place  at  which  the  body  is  situated,  up>on 
ita  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  upon  such  local  con- 
ditions as  the  proximity  of  great  mountains,  etc.  Consequently, 
tbe  weight  of  a  body  is  an  indefinite  quantity  depending  uiwn  tbe 
position  of  the  body.  At  sea  level,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a 
given  body  situated  at  the  equator  to  its  weight  at  the  pole  is  as 
978  is  to  983.  It  is  useless  to  take  account  of  this  small  difference 
in  engineering  work,  but  in  scientific  work  a  unit  of  force  must  be 
employed  which  is  absolutely  constant.  The  absolute  unit  of 
force  will  be  defined  in  a  later  paragraph. 

3.  The  Slffects  of  Force. — The  primary  effects  of  force  are  two 
in  number.  A  force  can  cause  distortion,  i.e.,  a  displacement  of 
one  part  of  a  body  relative  to  another  part.  Also,  if  a  body  is  free 
to  move,  a  force  can  cause  a  change  in  the  velocity  of  the  body. 
This  change  of  velocity  may  be  either  a  change  of  direction  or  a 
change  of  magnitude.  The  ratio  of  the  change  of  the  velocity  of 
a  body  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  change  is  called  the  acceleration 
of  the  body's  motion.  Acceleration  is  measured  by  the  change 
of  velocity  occurring  in  unit  time. 

4.  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion. — A  slight  blow  with  the  fist 
will  impart  to  an  ordinary  punching  bag  a  considerable  speed; 
but  if  the  bag  were  filled  with  sand,  a  much  stronger  blow  would 
be  required  to  give  it  the  same  speed.  Little  force  is  needed  to 
stop  a  moving  football,  but  a  considerable  force  would  be  required 
to  stop  a  cannon  ball  moving  with  the  same  speed.  A  small  force 
IS  sufficient  to  deflect  from  a  straight  path  a  stream  of  water 
issuing  from  a  garden  hose,  but  to  cause  a  railway  train  to  go 
around  a  curve  requires  well-spiked  rails. 

Whatever  can  be  changed  in  motion  only  by  the  application 
of  force  is  called  matier.  That  property  which  requires  force  to 
change  either  the  magnitude  or  direction  of  the  motion  of  a  body 
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is  called  inertia.    Inertia  is  the  distinguiBhing  characteristic  of 
matter. 

This  great  law  of  Inertia,  or  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion, 
has  been  enunciated  in  the  form,  a  body  iviU  continue  to  move  with 
ita  present  speed,  in  a  straigfU  line,  UTitil  acted  upon  by  an  external 

lUuBtrationa  abound  of  the  effect  of  inertia.  If  a  puKnger  train  auddenly 
itops,  the  passeDgers  will  be  thrown  forward  od  acoouat  of  the  inertia  of  their 
bodies  preventing  them  from  instantly  changing  their  motion  relative  to  the 
train.  For  the  same  reason,  the  front  enda  of  lorded  freight  can  are  some- 
timea  pushed  out  when  the  train  is  stopped  too  suddenly. 


Fio.  1. 

An  impact-exploding  ahell  contains  a  detonating  cap  in  front  of  a  small 
metal  plunger.  When  the  flight  of  the  shell  ii  suddenly  arrested,  the  plunger 
oontinuee  to  advance,  thereby  striking  and  exploding  the  detonating  cap. 
The  shock  (A  this  exploeion  sets  off  the  main  charge. 

Water  pipes  are  often  burst  due  to  the  continuance  of  the  motion  of  the 
water  after  the  valve  has  been  doeed.  To  guard  against  this  accident,  the 
large  water  gates  in  city  water  mains  are  arranged  bo  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dose  them  quickly. 

Looomotivee  are  supplied  with  water  while  in  motbn  by  the  simple  device 
of  dropping  the  forward  end  of  an  inclined  pipe  into  a  long  trough  of  water 
extending  parallel  to  the  rails.  As  the  water  in  the  trough  tends  to  remain 
at  rest  with  reference  to  the  ground,  the  moving  inclined  pipe  slips  under  a 
portion  of  the  water  and  raises  it  vertically  until  it  falls  into  the  water  tank 
on  the  tender. 

5-  The  HydraaUc  Ram. — This  is  a  common  device  by  means  of  which 
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the  inertia  of  a  long  column  of  «&t«r  falling  through  a  short  diatAnce  will  cause 
a  enuUt  part  of  the  water  to  rise  to  a  level  above  the  source.  In  Fig.  1,  the 
Rflervoir  A  is  joined  by  a  long  pipe  AB  to  a  device  consisting  of  two  valvra 
X  and  r  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  drawing  abova  The  valve  X  opens 
downward  and  the  valve  Y  upward.  When  water  descends  the  drive  pipe 
AB,  some  of  it  will  escape  about  the  valve  X.  In  passing  around  this  valve 
the  water  will  exert  upon  it  an  upward  force  which  will  cause  it  to  suddenly 
cloae.  But  on  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  long  colunu  of  water,  the  motion 
will  tend  to  continue  even  after  escape  at  X  is  stopped.  When  X  doses, 
the  wat«r  column  strikea  against  the  valve  Y ,  enters  the  air  chamber  R  and 
rises  in  the  discharge  pipe  D.  When  the  water  comes  to  rest  both  Valves  fall, 
thereby  causing  water  to  again  escape  at  X  and  preventing  the  water  in  the 
deUvoy  pipe  from  flowing  back.  When  water  again  escapes  at  X,  the  pre- 
ceding action  is  repeated,  thereby  forcing  more  water  inte  the  delivery  pipe. 

With  a  drive  pipe  30  feet  long,  a  (all  of  4  ft.,  and  a  supply  of  120  gallons 
per  hour,  a  commercial  hydraulic  ram  will  deliver  10  gallons  per  hour  at  a 
hei^t  of  30  ft.  With  a  drive  pipe  100  ft.  long,  a  faU  of  14  ft.,  and  a  supply  of 
1800  gallons  per  hour,  a  larger  siie  machine  i^  raise  150  g^ons  per  hour 
to  a  height  of  100  ft. 

6>  NewtOD's  Second  Law  of  Motion.— If  forces  of  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
pounds'  weight,  respectively,  be  applied  to  a  given  body,  it  m 
found  by  experiment  that  the  body  will  be  given  accelerations  in 
the  direction  of  the  applied  forces  in  the  ratio  of  1 2,  1 :3,  etc.  In 
other  words,  icAen  a  jorix  aOx  upon  a  body,  there  is  produced  in  the 
body's  motion  an  acceleration  whose  direction  is  that  o/  the  force,  and 
whose  magnUude  is  directly  proportional  to  that  of  the  force  applied. 

This  law  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  verified  in  the  most 
diveise  ways  and  is  taken  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
dynamics.     It  is  usually  called  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. 

7.  RepreBOitation  ct  Forces. — For  the  complete  specification 
of  a  force  three  characteristics  are  necessary.     They  are  mag- 
nitude, direction,  and  line  of  action.   Since  a  straight 
line  is  also  completely  described   by   these  same 
characteristics,  a   force  can  be  represented  by  a 
straight  line.    For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  body  P 
resting  on  a  table  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  weight  of  'c 

the  body,  i.e.,  the  force  acting  downward  on  the  "'   ' 

body,  is  represented  in  direction  and  hne  of  action  by  the  line 
AB.  In  the  same  manner,  the  upward  force  exerted  by  the  table 
on  the  body  is  represented  by  the  line  CD. 


Ql 
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8.  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion.— Imagine  two  boys  pulling 
in  opposite  directions  on  a  rope  which  paseee  through  a  hole 
in  a  fence.  If  one  boy  pulls  as  hard  as  the  other,  the  rope  will 
not  move  in  either  direction.  If  one  boy  should  tie  his  end  of  the 
rope  to  a  post,  the  other  might  be  quite  unaware  of  the  fact.  That 
is,  the  post  offers  the  same  resistance  to  the  force  exerted  by  the 
boy  pulling  the  rope  as  did  the  other  boy.  In  other  words,  the 
force  exerted  on  the  post  develops  on  the  boy  pulling  the  rope 
another  force — equal  to  the  first  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 

No  force  can  be  exerted  unless  there  is  an  opposing  force.  The 
driving  wheels  of  an  advancing  automoEille  push  backward  on  the 
ground.  The  ground  pushes  forward  on  the  wheels.  The  motion 
forward  of  the  car  is  due  to  this  push  exerted  by  the  ground.  If 
the  car  were  on  ice  or  other  smooth  surface,  the  wheels  would 
sUp  instead  of  push  on  the  ground  and  there  would  be  no  push 
exerted  by  the  ground  on  the  wheels. 

A  stress  always  has  two  ends — it  acts  upon  two  bodies  or  upon 
two  parts  of  a  body.  The  two  ends  of  a  stress  are  called  its  action 
(or  force),  and  its  reaction.  Either  end  may  be  called  the  action 
(or  force),  and  then  the  other  end  would  be  called  the  reaction  of 
the  force.  A  force  and  its  reactio'n  are  developed  at  the  same  time, 
and  one  exists  just  as  long  as  the  other.  It  should  be  carefully 
noted  that  a  force  and  itj9  reaction  always  act  upon  difFerent 
bodies. 

This  two-endedness  of  a  stress  is  described  by  the  statement 
that  every  force  kaa  an  equal  artd  oppositely  directed  reaction  aeting 
upon  a  different  body.  This  is  called  Newton's  Third  Law  of 
Motion. 

9.  Dlustratioiu  of  Force  and  Reaction. — Consider  a  body:  falling  toward 
the  earth.  If  the  earth  pulls  down  upon  the 
body,  it  follows  that  the  body  pulls  up  on 
the  earth  with  an  equal  force.  This  force  can 
be  represented  by  the  lines  P,  and  F',  in 
Fig.  3. 

If,  instead  of  falling,  the  body  rests  upon 
a  table,  there  are  the  same  action  and  re- 
action due  to  the  earth's  gravitational  force 
e  (Fi  and  ^'1,  Fig.  4).    But  there  is  now  an  additional  stress  due  to 
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the  paaure  reaiatonce  offered  by  the  table,  which  exactly  counteracts  the 
tendency  of  the  body  and  the  earth  to  come  together.  The  table  pushes 
upward  on  the  body  with  a  force  F,,  and  the  table  also  pushes  downward 
upon  the  earth  with  an  equal  and  oppositdy  directed  force  F't. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  action  and  the  reaction  are  always 
applied  to  different  bodies.  If  two  forces  are  applied  to  the  some  body  so  as 
to  oppose  one  another's  effect,  one  is  the  action  and  the  other  is  the  counter- 
action. Action  and  reaction  are  the  two  ends  of  a  single  stress;  action  and 
counteraction  are  two  ends  of  different  stresses.  Action  and  reaction  are 
equal:  action  and  counteraction  are  not  always  equal. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  hoise  and  cart.  One  often  hears  the  query, 
"  If  a  bone  pulls  a  cart  and  the  cart  pulls  backward  on  the  hoise  to  an  equal 
extent,  how  can  either  the  horse  or  cart  move  with  reference  to  the  earth?  ' ' 

To  answer  this,  consider  first  how  it  is  that  the  horse  can  move  over  the 
earth  when  he  is  not  pullii^  the  cart.  In  this  case  he  pushes  backward  on  the 
earth.  The  earth,  therefore,  pushes  forward  upon  him  with  an  equal  force 
thereby  causing  him  to  move.  If  anything  is  fastened  to  him,  nhether  above, 
behind,  or  in  any  other  position,  it  must  also  move  if  he  moves.  If  the  object 
fastened  to  him  is  a  saddle,  the  saddle  pushes  down  upon  his  back,  and  he 
puahee  up  against  it,  but  the  stress  between  the  horse  and  the  saddle  does 
not  prevent  his  moving  along  the  earth.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  object  fas- 
tened to  him  is  a  cart,  he  pulls  forward  on  the  cart  and  the  cart  pulls  back 
with  equal  fcs^ce  upon  him.  But  the  putt  that  the  cart  exerts  on  him  and  the 
push  that  the  earth'exerts  on  him  are  parts  of  different  stresses,  and  if  the 
push  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  the  pull  of  the  cart,  he  starts  the  cart  and 
makes  it  move. 

In  Fig.  5  let  the  rectangle  A  represent  the  horse,  and  the  rectangle  B,  the 
cart.      The  horse's  feet   push   backward   i 
against  the  earth  with  a  certain  force  Fi,   |         j^  |~^  ^t] 

while  the  earth  pushes  against  the  horse's 
feet  in  the  opposite  direction  with  equal  - 
force.     TTw  horse  pulls  on  the  cart  with  a  _       , 

force  Fi,  while  the  cart  pulls  backward  on 

the  horae  with  equal  force.  Frictional  and  other  passive  resistances  between 
the  cart  and  the  earth  exert  on  the  earth  a  force  /*■  which  develops  an  equal 
smd  oj^Msitely  direct«d  reaction  on  the  cart.  CaU  forces  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  positive,  and  forces  in  the  opposite  direction  negative. 

Then,  if  the  road  is  level,  the  total  force  acting  on  the  horse  is  (F,  —  Fi), 
and  the  total  force  acting  on  the  cart  is  (Fi  —  Fi).  If  the  motion  of  the  horse 
and  cart  is  uniform,  the  total  force  acting  on  the  horse,  is 

(F,-F,)~0, 
and  the  total  force  acting  on  the  cart  is 

(f,-F.)-0, 
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Therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the  out  moving  uniformly,  the  horM  needs  to 
«xert  a  force 

f,-f,  =./?,. 

If,  however,  the  horse  ii  to  increase  the  cart'e  motion,— for  example,  if  he 
is  to  start  it  from  rest, — then  both  {Fi—Ft)  and  {Ft— Ft)  muat  be  greater  than 
■ero.     That  is,  we  must  have  F,  greater  than  ^t,  and  ft  greater  than  F,. 

10.  Bem't  Engine. — A  Uquid  or  gas  under  prenure  in  a  tube  will  exert 
a  force  against  each  point  of  the  inner  surface.  Associated  with  each  of 
these  forces  there  is  a  reaction  acting  upon  the  liquid  or  gas,  having  the 
same  magnitude  aa  the  force  at  the  given  point  and  acting  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  Fig.  6  forces  acting  upon  the  tube  are  represented  by  arrows 
direct«d  away  from  the  axis,  and  forces  acting  upon  the  contained  fluid  by 
arrows  directed  toward  the  axis.  The  fluid  cannot  push  against  the  tube  at 
any  particular  point  unless  the  tube  pushes  against  the  fluid  at  that  point. 

If  holes  be  made  through  the  walls  of  the  tube,  for  examine  at  a  and 
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b,  Fig.  7,  there  wiU  be  no  wall  at  these  points  to  exert  farce  against  the  con- 
tained fluid,  and  consequentJy  no  forces  at  these  points  pushing  against  the 
tube. 

When  all  points  of  the  inside  of  the  tube  are  acted  upon  by  equal  forces, 
as  in  Fig.  6,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  tube  to  move.  But  when  there  are 
some  points  at  which  there  are  forces  and  some  at  which  there  ore  none,  aa  in 
Fig.  7,  the  tube  will  tend  to  move.  With  the  holes  at  a  and  6,  the  tube  will 
tend  to  rotate  in  the  clockwise  direction  about  on  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  through  C. 

Hero's  steam  enpne,  devised  about  120  B.C.,  consists  of  a  boiler,  Fig.  S, 
capable  of  rotation.  When  the  steam  generated  in  the  boiler  issues  from 
boles  near  the  ends  of  the  tubes  arranged  as  shown,  the  tubea  will  be  pushed 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  issuing  steam.  Many  lawn  sprinklers 
operate  on  the  same  principle. 
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11.  Independence  of  Forces.— As  the  result  of  experience  and 
of  observations  extending  through  several  centuries,  it  has  been 
concluded  that,  if  several  forceg  act  sim\iilaneoualy  upon  a  body, 
each  force  produces  its  own  effect  independently  of  all  ike  others. 
This  is  called  the  Principle  of  the  Independence  of  Forces. 
Whether  a  body  be  at  rest  or  in  motion,  the  effect  of  an  applied 
force  is  the  same. 

A  boat  being  rowed  acroea  a  river  a  acted  upon  by  two  forces — one  due  to 
the  current  parallel  to  the  banka  and  another  due  to  the  rower  perpendicular 
to  the  banks.  Each  stroke  of  the  oaia  caueea  the  boat  to  advance  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  banlu  by  juat  the  same  amount  that  it  would  if  the  boat  were 
not  at  the  same  time  drifting  dowuatream. 

If  a  ball  be  projected  horitontally,  it  will  fall  the  same  distance  in  a  given 
time  that  it  would  fall  if  the  horiiontal  motion  were  >ero. 

12.  Equilibrium. — A  system  of  forces  applied  to  a  body  is  in 
equilibrium  if  the  motion  of  the  body  is  unchanged  in  magnitude 
or  direction  by  the  action  of  the  forces.  A  body  is  said  to  be 
in  eqidlibrium  when  the  forces  acting  upon  it  are  b  equilibrium. 
If  the  system  of  forces  acting  upon  a  body  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
combined  effect  of  all  the  forces  on  the  motion  of  the  body  is  zero. 

To  be  in  equilibrium  a  body  need  not  be  at  rest.  In  the  case 
of  the  horse  and  cart,  if  the  horse  pushes  directly  backward  on  the 
ground,  then  as  long  as  the  pull  of  the  cart  backward  on  the  horse 
equals  the  push  of  the  ground  forward  on  the  horse,  the  horse 
goes  on  with  the  same  speed  in  the  same  direction.  That  is,  he  is 
in  equihbrium,  although  he  is  not  at  rest.  If  the  horse  should 
push  backward  on  the  ground  and  at  the  same  time  sidewise  on  it, 
Bo  as  to  turn  a  comer,  he  might  continue  to  move  just  as  fast  as  he 
was  going  before,  but  since  the  direction  in  which  he  goes  would 
be  changed,  he  would  no  longer  be  in  equilibrium. 

13.  Medunical  Admntage. — The  ratio  of  the  force  developed 
by  any  machine,  to  the  force  applied,  is  called  the  actual  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  machine.  The  ratio  of  the  distance  through 
whkb  the  applied  force  acts,  to  the  distance  through  which  the 
oppoaii^  force  acts  is  called  the  theoretical  mechanical  advantage. 

It  ia  frequentJy  required  to  move  a  given  body  through  a  certain  distance 
in  a  given  direction  against  a  force  that  is  much  larger  than  that  at  our  disposal. 
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For  tbe  lolutioii  of  such  a  problem  UteK  we  many  riggmga  of  blocks  and  tackle 
of  diSerent  mechanical  advantaged  that  require  various  equipments  of  ropea 
and  pulleys.  The  particular  one  selected  will  depend  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  problem  and  also  upon  Uie  equipment  at  one's  disposal.  Some  of  the 
standard  riggings  are  repTesent«d  in  Fig.  9. 

A  pulley  conaistB  of  one  or  more  wheels  with  grooved  rims,  called  sheavx, 
supported  in  a.  frKme  called  a  block.  In  the  present  discuaaion  we  shall  assume 
the  rope  to  be  perfectly  flexible  and  the  axle  without  friction.  In  thia  case  the 
tension  in  the  rope  on  the  two  eidee  of  a  sheave  will  be  equal.  In  the  actual 
cue,  however,  the  tensions  on  the  two  aides  of  a  sheave  will  differ  by  an  amount 


depending  upon  the  friction  of  the  axle  and  the  stifTness  of  the  rope.    For  old 
rope  of  ordinary  siie  the  difference  may  be  taken  to  be  about  one-tenth. 

In  the  diagrams,  Fig.  9,  the  applied  force  is  represented  by  the  symbol  F, 
and  the  force  produced  by  P'.  If  it  be  desired  to  simply  change  the  direction 
in  whidi  a  force  is  apphed  without  producing  any  mechanical  advantage,  the 
Sin^e  Whip  may  be  used.  In  the  Rumiing  Tackle,  the  rope,  one  end  of  which 
is  fixed,  is  passed  around  a  movable  pulley.  The  movable  pulley  is  pulled 
equally  by  the  tope  on  each  side  thereby  producing  a  mechanical  advantage 

With  a  rope  and  two  sin^e  pulleys,  one  of  which  is  provided  with  two 
rings,  we  have  the  Gun  Tackle,  which  has  a  mechanical  advantage  of  either 
two  or  three,  depending  upon  which  ia  used  as  the  running  pulley.    If  the 
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pulley  A  be  provided  with  two  eheaves  we  will  hav«  the  Luff  TacUe  of  mechan- 
ical ftdvsntage  four.  The  Luff  on  Luff  conaiata  of  one  tuff  attached  to  another 
and  has  a  mecfaanical  advantage  of  sixteen. 

When  tbe  friction  of  the  pulleys  and  the  Btiffnen  of  the  rope  are  De- 
lected, the  actual  mechanical  advantaRe  equals  the  theoretical.  But  when 
they  are  not  neglected,  the  actual  mechanical  advantage  is  less  than  the 
theoretical. 

QUEBTIONB 

1.  Aside  from  any  diSerenoe  in  value,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in 
buying  eilver  in  New  Orleans  and  selling  in  New  York,  provided  the  same 
spring  balance  were  used  at  each  plac«? 

S.  A  heavy  body  is  suspended  by  a  string,  and  has  another  string  attached 
to  its  lower  aide.  If  the  lower  string  ia  jerked  suddenly  downward  it  will  break, 
while  if  a  steady  pull  is  appUed  to  it,  the  upper  string  will  break.  Ebq>lain 
fully,  stating  the  physical  law  iovolved  in  the  explanation. 

S.  Explain  the  agitation  of  a  hquid  when  hauled  in  a  tank  over  a  rough 
road.  Explain  tbe  difficulty  experienced  by  a  dog  in  catching  a  dodging 
mbbit. 

4.  In  splitting  wood,  a  man  will  sometimes  drive  the  axe  into  the  chunk 
and  then,  while  tbe  axe  is  in  tbe  chunk,  strike  the  chopping  block  with  the 
back  of  the  axe  head.  At  other  times,  irtiile  the  axe  is  in  the  chunk  be  will 
strike  the  chopping  block  with  the  chunk.  When  would  each  method  be  tbe 
proper  one  to  employ? 

5.  Represent  graphically  the  forces  that  act  on  each  of  the  following 
bodies:  (a)  a  man  in  a  hammock  at  rest;  {b)  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  at  the 
end  of  its  swing;  (c)  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine;  (d)  the  paddle  of  a  canoe; 
(<)  a  spring  board  at  rest  when  you  are  on  one  end  of  it. 

6.  A  man  standing  on  a  platform  scales  fires  a  riSe  bullet  (a)  into  tbe  plat- 
form; (b)  vertically  upward  into  the  air;  (c)  horiiontally  into  the  air.  What 
indication  will  be  obeerved  on  the  scale  beam  in  each  case? 

T.  If  all  railway  traina,  and  the  animala  on  the  earth  were  simultaneously 
to  move  eastward,  what  would  be  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  earth's  motion? 

8.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  "  kick  "  of  a  rifle?  Would  a  kick  be  produced 
if  the  gun  were  fired  in  a  vacuum? 

•.  How  could  a  man  on  a  perfectly  smooth  horiiontal  table  move  himself 
in  a  horiiontal  direction? 

10.  A  body  resting  on  tbe  floor  is  pulled  downward  by  ils  weight  and  is 
pudMd  upward  with  an  equal  force.  Hence  the  resultant  force  in  the  vertical 
directkMi  is  lero.  Why  will  not  any  additional  upward  force,  however  small, 
cause  tiie  body  to  move  upward? 

11.  Could  a  sailboat  be  propelled  by  the  impact  on  the  saU  of  compressed 
air  CMainng  from  a  t&nk  on  the  stern?  Would  it  make  any  difference  if  the 
stream  o*  air  were  directed  backward  over  the  stem?    Explain. 
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IS.  With  Hero's  engine,   rotAtion  is  produced  when  the  steam  esoApeB 
into  the  air.    Show  th&t  the  sune  effect  would  be  produced  if  the  engine  were 


13.  There  in  the  same  tension  throughout  the  rope  being  pulled  by  two 
tug-of-wBT  t«ajiia.  That  is,  the  winning  te&m  is  pulling  with  the  some  force 
as  the  weaker  team.     Explain. 

U.  Discuw  the  following:   "  Suppose  the  wheel  in  Fig.  10  is  not  rigidly 

faBt«ned  to  iU  axle,  but  connected  by  ball  bearings,  ho  you  can  lift  the  axle, 

with  the  wheel  on  it,  out  of  the  frame,  and  the  wheel  continues  to  rotate  if 

once  set  in  motion.     If  you  make  it  move  clockwise,  by  pushing  it  at  the  place 

of  the  arrow,  your  body  will  exert  a  streee  on  the  earth,  to  the  left,  of,  say, 

10  units,  and  the  push  to  the  right  will  mostly  go  into  the  wheel;  only  a  small 

share  into  the  frame;    say  9  unite  against   1   unit. 

When  lifting  axle  and  wheel  out,   putting  the  latter 

on  the  floor  edgewise,  it  will  run  forward  on  the 

Boor,   to  the  right,  imtil  the  9  units  are  exhausted 

by  friction.     Then  action  and  reaction  will  be  alike, 

10  units  each  way.     But  if  instead  of  pushing  the 

wheel's  upper  part,  you  push  its  lower  part,  making 

r"  I      it   rotate  counterclockwise,   and  then  put  it  on  the 

~        floor,  it  will  go  forward  to  the  t^t.    Then  the  action 

Fig.  10.  on  the  ground  will  be  19  unite  to  the  left  and  but 

1  unit  to  the  right — action  and  reaction  not  being 

alike    any    more,    and    the    reactioD    not    opposite   to   the   reaction." — 

N.J"  " 


14.  TTnits  (rf  Length. — By  legislative  enactment  the  various 
countries  have  legalised  certain  standards  of  length.  There  are 
but*  two  that  are  extensively  used.  The  foot  is  one-third  of 
the  British  Standard  Yard.  This  latter  is  by  law  defined  to  be 
the  distance,  at  the  temperature  62°  F.,  between  the  centers  of 
two  transverse  lines  on  a  certain  bronze  bar  deposited  in  the 
Office  of  the  Exchequer  in  London.  The  foot  is  the  unit  of  length 
employed  in  engineering  and  in  ordinary  life  throughout  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. 

The  unit  of  length  in  common  use  throughout  the  continent 
of  Europe  is  called  the  meter.  The  meter  is  the  distance,  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  between  two  parallel  lines  engraved  on 
a  certain  platinum  bar  preserved  in  the  Archives  in  Paris.  One 
thousand  meters  is  called  a  kilometer;  one-tenth  of  the  meter  is 
called  a  decimeter;  one-hundredth  is  called  a  centimeter;  and  one- 
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thousandth  is  called  a  miUimeter.  In  scientific  work,  throughout 
the  world,  the  centimeter  is  used  as  the  unit  of  length. 

The  meter  was  intended  to  be  one  ten-miUiontb  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  equator  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the  earth.  In 
1799  very  careful  surveys  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing this  distance,  and  from  this  measurement  the  meter  was  con- 
stnicted.  More  recent  surveys  have  shown  this  measurement  to 
be  sUghtly  in  error.  It  is  now  known  that  a  quadrant  of  the 
earth's  surface,  instead  of  measuring  10,000,000  meters,  is  more 
nearly  equal  to  10,000,880  meters. 

The  relation  between  the  two  units  of  length  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


1  centimeter-0. 39371  inch 
1  meter  '3  2809  feet 
1  kiloDwter  •=0  62139  mile 


1  inch  '  2 .  5399  centimeteis 
1  foot  =0.30479  meter 
1  mile  =■  1 .  6093  kilometers 


16.  Work. — When,  in  opposition  to  a  resisting  force,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  body  is  changed,  work  is  said  to  be  done  against  the  force. 
Work  may  be  defined  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  change  in  the 
position  of  a  body  against  an  opposing  force.  Work  done  by  a 
force  is  called  positive  and  work  done  against  a  force  is  called 
negative. 

If  a  body  is  lifted,  work  ia  done  against  the  force  at  gravity.  If  a  spiral 
spring  is  coropresMd,  work  is  done  against  the  force  of  the  spring.  If  a  body 
is  dragged  along  the  ground,  work  is  done  against  the  frictional  resistance  to 
motion.  If  a  man  swims  up-stream,  he  does  work  against  the  current,  whether 
he  is  advancing  or  whether  his  position  with  reference  to  the  earth  does  not 
change.  Since  in  walking  a  man  raises  himself  at  each  step,  work  is  here  done 
against  the  force  of  gravity.  Since  our  muscles  are  constantly  relaxing  and 
recovering,  work  is  done  against  the  force  of  gravity  when  we  attempt  to  stand 
erect  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  or  when  we  hold  a  heavy  body  with 
outstretched  arm. 

Walking  consists  of  a  series  of  intercepted  falls.  At  each  step  the  body 
is  raised  against  the  force  of  gravity  through  a  certain  distance,  and  then 
allowed  to  fall  through  the  some  distance.  This  distance  is  about  1.25  in.  for 
a  toan,  and  about  3  in.  for  a  horse.  Thus  at  each  step  a  positive  amount  of 
work  is  done  against  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  rider  of  a  racing  sulky  is  behind  the  axle,  thus  tending  to  lift  the 
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bone.    By  this  arrangement  the  work  done  by  the  hone  in  lifting  himaelf 
kt  each  step  is  diminiBbed. 

No  work  is  done  when  a  body  rests  upon  a  table  or  when  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  in  an  engine  does  not  move  the  piston.  No  work  is  done  when  a 
piece  of  iron  is  supported  either  by  a  string  or  by  a  magnet- 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  for  the  performance  of  work, 
the  two  bodies  between  which  the  stress  exists  must  move  with 
respect  to  one  another. 

16.  Measure  <d  Work. — From  the  definition  of  work,  the 
quantity  of  work  done  against  an  opposing  force  depends  upon 
both  the  magnitude  of  this  force  and  the  displacement  effected 
against  this  force.  As  an  arbitrary  convention,  if  a  body  is 
moved  in  the  line  of  action  of  an  opposing  force,  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  done,  for  a  given  change  of  the  distance  between  the 
bodies  between  which  the  stress  exists,  is  taken  to  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  resisting  force;  and,  for  a  given  resisting 
force,  the  work  done  is  taken  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
change  of  distance  between  the  bodies  between  which  the  stress 
exists. 

A  combination  of  these  two  variations  gives  the  law,*  if  a 
body  is  moved  in  the  diredion  of  the  lirie  0/  action  of  a  force,  the  work 
done  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  OTid  the  displacement  of 
the  body. 

Or,  in  symbols 

W=^Fx (1) 

If  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  force  and  that  of 
the  displacement  be  zero,  the  work  is  done  by  the  force.  If  the 
angle  be  180°,  the  work  is  done  against  the  force.  If  the  angle  be 
90",  no  work  is  done  either  by  or  gainst  the  force. 

If  the  direction  of  the  force  F  makes  an  angle  >t>  with  that  of 
the  displacement  x,  the  work  done  equals  the  product  of  the  force 
and  the  projection  of  the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the 
force.    Thus,  in  general, 

W=Fxcos* (2) 
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Frequently  a  freight  car  is  moved  by  a  locomotive  on  a  parallel  track  by 
meona  of  a  pole  AB,  Fig.  11.  Let  the  force,  in  the  diiection  of  the  pole  be  r, 
the  diapUcement  of  the  car  be  i  and  the  angle  between  the  pole  and  the  track 
be  #.  Then  the  projection  of  the  diaplacement  in  the  direction  of  the  pole 
wiU  be  {CD  -  )z  COS  «,  and  the  work  done  will  be  IT  -  ^z  cob  ^. 


17.  Efficiency. — The  ratio  of  the  work  developed  by  any 
machine,  to  the  work  appUed  to  it,  is  called  the  efficiency  of  (he 
machine. 

18.  Energy. — If  a  spiral  spring  be  compreSBed,  a  force  must  be 
exerted  through  a  certain  distance — that  is,  work  must  be  done 
on  the  spring.  If  the  compresBed  spring  be  released  it  can,  in 
turn,  do  work  on  some  other  body.  .  Similarly,  if  a'  body  be  raised 
from  the  earth  against  the  force  of  gravity,  work  must  be  done  upon 
the  body.  If  the  elevated  body  be  allowed  to  fall,  it  can  do  work 
on  8ome  other  body. ;  Again,  by  applying  force  at  the  shaft  of  a 
fly-wheel,  the  fly-wheel  can  be  set  in  rotation.  After  being  set 
in  rotation,  the  fly-wheel  can  do  work  on  some  other  body  in 
being  broi^t  to  rest. 

In  the  above  examples  of  the  distorted  spring,  the  body  raised 
agaiost  gravity,  and  the  body  set  into  rotation,  all  have  the  ability 
to  do  work  on  account  of  work  having  previously  been  done  upon 
them  in  bringing  them  into  their  present  condition.  The  ability 
to  do  work  is  caUed  energy.  Energy  is  stored  work.  The  amount 
of  energy  possessed  by  a  system  of  bodies  is  the  amount  of  work  it 
Can  do  in  passing  from  its  present  condition  to  some  standard 
condition.  Energy  may  appear  in  many  different  aspects.  Thus 
we  epeak  of  mechanical  energy,  heat  enei^,  electrical  energy, 
etc.     Energy  in  any  form  can  be  transformed  into  any  other  form. 

19.  The  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy. — Whenever 
work  is  done,  one  system  of  bodies  loses  energy  and  another  gains 
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energy.  The  results  of  most  carefully  planned  and  accurately 
executed  experiments  indicate  that  the  amount  of  energy  lost  by  one 
system  of  bodies  always  equals  the  amourU  of  energy  gained  by  an- 
other. In  other  wordB,  energy  can  be  neither  created  nor  de- 
stroyed. All  observed  natural  phenomena  are  in  accord  with  this 
conclusion.  This  very  important  generalization  is  called  the 
Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  law  of  the 
conservation  of  force.  Force  can  be  either  created  or  destroyed 
at  one  part  of  a  system  of  bodies  without  any  corresponding 
change  of  force  taking  place  in  the  remainder  of  the  system. 
Force  may  appear  or  disappear  without  any  change  in  the 
energy  of  the  system.  Work  is  not  required  to  produce  force, 
nor  is  energy  necessarily  liberated  when  force  disappears.  The 
failure  to  appreciate  these  facts  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
disappointment  for  inventors  of  "perpetual  motion"  machines. 

20.  The  Branches  of  Hiysics-^Any  great  department  of 
knowledge  in  which  the  results  of  investigation  have  been  cor- 
related and  systematized  is  called  a  science.  Physics  is  the 
science  of  energy.  It  investigates  those  phenomena  of  nature 
which  depend  either  upon  the  transfer  of  energy  from  one  body  to 
another,  or  upon  the  transformation  of  energy  from  one  aspect 
into  another.  For  convenience  of  study,  physics  is  frequently 
divided  into  the  following  branches:  Dynamics,  Sound,  Heat, 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Light.  Dynamics  is  that  branch  of 
physics  which  investigates  force.  Dynamics  is  divided  into 
Statics  and  Kinetics.  Statics  treats  of  forces  in  equiUbrium,  while 
kinetics  treats  of  the  relation  of  force  to  motion. 

Newton  gave  the  name  mechanics  to  the  science  of  machines 
or  the  application  of  dynamics  to  machinery  and  engineering 
structures.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  most  logical  modem  writers, 
although  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see  the  terms  dynamics  and 
mecbanica  used  interchangeably. 


CHAPTER  II 


§1.  Static  Moments 

21.  Tnmslfttion  and  Rotation. — By  translation  is  meant  a 
displacement  of  a  body  from  one  position  to  another  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  points  of  the  body  traverse  equal  parallel  paths. 
A  displacement  of  a  body  such  that  all  points  describe  circular 
paths  about  the  same  axis  is  called  rotation.  The  axis  of  rotation 
may  be  outside  the  body  or  it  may  pass  through  the  body. 

Motion  of  translation  is  oft«n  called  hnear  motion,  and  motion 
of  rotation  b  often  called  angular  motion. 

Motions  in  opposite  directions  are  distinguished  by  the  signs 
plus  and  minus.  Rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock 
may  be  termed  positive,  and  rotation  in  the  counterclockwise 
direction  negative. 

22.  Torques.  Moments  of  Force6.^When  a  force  is  applied 
to  a  body  capable  of  angular  motion,  a  change  in  the  angular 
motion  will  be  produced  if  the  bne  of  action  of  the  force  does  not 
pass  through  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  body.  Whenever  the 
angular  velocity  of  a  body  about  any  axis  is  changing,  there  is 
said  to  be  a  "torque"  acting  atiout  the  given  axis.  A  torqve  is 
anything  capable  of  producing  a  change  in  the  angular  velocity  of 
a  body. 

The  numerical  measure  of  the  turning  effect  of  a  force  in 
producing  a  change  in  angular  velocity  is  termed  the  moment  of 
the  force.  Thus  a  torque  is  measured  by  the  moment  of  the  force 
acting  on  the  body. 

The  moment  of  a  force  equals  the  product  of  the  force  and  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  body  to 
the  line  of  action  of  the  force. 
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A  moment  tending  to  produce  rotation  about  the  given  axis 
in  the  clockwise  direction  is  termed  positive;  one  tending  to  pro- 
duce rotation  in  the  counterclockwise  direction  is  termed  negative. 

When  a  body  is  in  equilibrium  the  motion  is  constant.  If 
there  is  no  change  of  angular  motion  about  a  given  axis,  the  sum 
of  the  moments  with  respect  to  that  axis  of  all  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  body  must  equal  zero.  Hence  if  a  body  is  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  any  number  of  coplanar  forces,  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  mmnents  of  all  the  forces,  al>out  any  axis  Twrrmd  to  their  plane, 
equals  zero. 

This  proposition  is  called  the  Theorem  of  Moments.  In  using 
the  theorem  of  moments,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  sign  of 
each  term.  When  distances  are  measured  in  feet,  and  forces 
in  pounds  weight,  moments  of  forces  are  expressed  in  pound-feet. 
When  distances  are  measured  in  meters  and  forces  in  kilograms 
weight,  moments  of  forces  are  expressed  in  kilogram-meters. 

The  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  a  body 
to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  is  called  the  lever  arm  of  the  force. 
From  the  fact  that  the  moment  of  a  force  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  force  and  its  lever  arm,  it  follows  that  if  the  lever 
arm  is  long  enough,  the  moment  may  be  large  even  when  the 
force  is  not  very  great,  and  that  with  a  very  small  lever  arm  the 
moment  of  the  force  would  not  amount  to  much  unless  the  force 
was  a  very  great  one.  In  fact,  if  the  lever  arm  is  zero,  the  moment 
of  the  force  is  zero,  whatever  finite  value  the  force  may  have. 
This  simply  means  that  when  the  hne  of  force  passes  through  the 
axis,  no  force,  however  great,  makes  the  body  tend  to  turn  in 
either  direction. 

13.  niustrttioiu  of  Homenta  of  Forcw. — In  Fig.  12,  let  e  be  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  edge  of  a  apool  of  thread  with 
the  tAble.  The  loose  end  of  the  thread  is  pulled 
with  B  force  F.  This  force  tends  to  make  the  spool 
turn  about  the  point  e. 

I!  the  thread  ia  pulled  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, the  line  of,  which  in  the  lever  arm  of  the 
force,  will  lie  above  the  table.  The  spool  will 
roll  to  the  right  and  wind  up  the  thread.  If, 
however,  the  thread  is  pulled  in  a  direction  more 


Fta.  12. 
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Deariy  rtnight  up  from  the  table,  the  lever  utd  irill  lie  below  the  table  t<^. 
In  this  caoe  the  spool  will  roll  away  h>  the  left  and  unwind   the  thread. 

The  lever  is  a  familiar  application  of  the  theorem  of  momenta.  It  canaista 
of  a  rigid  rod,  either  straight  or  bent,  capable  of  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis 
oalled  the  fulcrum.  The  forces  applied  to  a  lever  are  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
this  axis.  Tliere  is  always  one  force  at  the  fulcrum.  If  there  are  but  two  other 
forces,  the  position  of  the  fulcrum  with  reference  to  theee  forcee  gives  rise  to 
three  daases  of  levers,  which  can  be  studied  in  the  following  three  diagrams: 

Let  C  be  the  fulcrum  about  which  ratstbn  con  take  place;  and  let  F  oadF' 
be  two  forcee  in  equilibrium.    The  condition  of  equilibrium  is  now  to  be  deter- 


Fio.  13. 


Fia.  14. 


Fla.  15. 


The  same  analysis  applies  to  all  three  cases.  From  C  draw  linen  CA  and 
CB  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces.  Then  since  the  lever  is 
in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  the  fulcrum  must 
equal  leto.    That  is, 

F(,CA)~F'lCB)+F"0~O. 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  a  lever 

Mech.Adv,  r.jl-™. 


Id  hauling  wagons,  horses  can 
nbout  one-tenth  of  their  weight. 


ixert  all  day  without  discomfort  a  pull  of 
In  connecting  to  a  wagon  two  or  more 


horses  abreast,  a  bar  called  an  evener  is  employed.  If  the  evener  pin  C, 
Fig.  16,  is  in  the  line  connecting  the  whiffletree  pins  A  and  B,  then,  for  any 
position  of  the  evener,  each  horse  must  exert  the  same  pull  in  order  to  keep  the 
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evener  in  equilibrium.  But  if  the  evener  pin  and  the  whiffletree  pins  are  on 
opposite  edges  of  the  evener,  as  in  Fig.  17,  then,  when  the  lighter  horse  is 
pulled  back  by  the  heavier  bone,  the  lever  arm  it  o(  the  furce  Fi  exerted  by  the 
lighter  horse  becomes  less  than  the  lever  arm  x,  of  the  force  ^i  exerted  by  the 
heavier  horee.  Then  the  sura  of  the  moments  of  the  force  acting  upon  the 
evener  with  respect  to  C  when  in  equilibrium,  is 

-F,i,+FO+F,r,'0, 


That  is,  in  order  to  keep  this  evener  in  equilibrium,  the  horse  nearer  the 
wagon  must  exert  a  greater  force  than  the  leading  hone. 


\ 


1.  Draw  a  sketch  of  a  carpenter's  daw  hammer  in  the  act  of  drawii^ 
nail  from  a  board.  Show  the  center  of  momenta,  the  lever  arm  and  all  the 
forces  acting  on  the  hammer. 

S.  Show  by  diagrams  the  forces  and  their  respective  lever  arms  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  (a)  a  loaded  wheelbarrow  pushed  by  a  man;  (b)  a  nut  crackcer; 
(e)  a  pair  of  shears. 

9.  In  order  to  assist  a  horse  to  haul  a  wagon  out  of  a  rut,  where  would  a 
teamster  apply  a  force  most  effectively? 

4.  When  cutting  a  piece  uf  sheet  metal  with  the  tinner's  shears,  is  it  easier 
to  cut  the  metal  when  it  is  close  to  the  pivot  of  the  shears  or  when  it  is  near 
the  ends  of  the  jaws?     Why?     In  which  case  is  more  work  done?     Why? 

t.  A  man  supports  a  pole  on  his  shoulder,  holding  one  end  in  his  hand 
and  carrying  a  load  attached  to  the  other  end.  As  he  slides  the  pole  back- 
ward, decreasing  the  distance  between  the  hand  and  shoulder,  does  the  force 
on  the  shoulder  vary?  Does  the  force  of  the  man's  feet  on  the  ground  vary? 
Diagram  and  explain, 

B.  Under  the  action  of  a  horizontal  force  applied  t«  the  axle,  a  cart  is  on  the 
point  of  going  over  an  obstacle.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  forces  acting  on  the 
cart.  Give  the  moment  of  each  relative  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  cart 
and  the  obstacle.  Show  why  it  is  easier  to  draw  over  rough  ground  a  cart 
having  large  wheels  then  one  having  small  wheels. 

NoLVeo  PRUBLBHS 

Problem. — A  uniform  plank  10  ft.  long  having  a  body  weighing  25  lb. 
fastened  to  one  end  is  balanced  at  a  point  3  ft.  from  the  weighted  end.  Find 
the  weight  of  the  plank. 
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Solution. — The  plank  m  acted  upoD  by  tbre«  forces,  via.,  25  lb.  wt.  down- 
ward at  one  end,  the  weight  W  of  the  plank  downward  at  the  middle  point, 
and  the  reaction  F'  of  the  nupport  upward  at  the  point  3  ft.  from  the  weighted 
end.     These  forces  are  represented  in  Fig.  18. 

Since  the  plank  ia  in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces 
acting  upon  it,  about  any  axis  normal  to  their  plane,  equals  zero  (Art.  22). 
Since  the  axis  of  moments  may  pass  through  any  selected  point,  we  will  choose 
an  axis  that  will  make  the  moment  of  the  unknown  force  F'  equal  zero.  Such 
an  axis  must  be  at  lero  distance  from  the  line  of  action  of  F'.  Consequently 
we  will  take  as  axis  of  moments  the  line  which  passes  through  the  point  of 
support  C  and  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  diagram.  Therefore,  with  reference 
to  this  axis,  we  have 

-25(3)+f"(0)  +  IV(2) -0, 


■e  used  according  to  the  convention 
e  find  the  weight  of  the  beam  to  be 


where  the  positive  and  negative  signs  a 
given  in  Art.  22. 

Solving  the  above  equation  for  W,  « 

fr=37.5lb.  wt. 

pROBixH. — Find  the  least  horiiontat  force  applied  at  the  center  of  a  wheel 
1  nMt«r  in  diameter  and  weighing  25  kg.  necessary  to  drag  it  over  an  obstacle 


FiQ.  18. 


Pig.  19. 


10  cm.  high.  (The  weight  of  a  wheel  may  be  considered  to  act  at  its  center.) 
Solution. — The  forces  acting  on  the  wheel  are  its  wpight,  25  kg.,  the 
reaction  f"  at  the  obstacle,  and  the  unknown  horizontal  force  F,  applied  as 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  When  the  wheel  is  just  on  the  point  of  moving  over  the 
obstacle,  these  forces  are  in  equilibrium.  In  this  case,  the  sum  of  the  moments 
'  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  wheel  about  any  axis  normal  to  their  plane 
equals  sero  (Art.  22).  By  selecting  as  axis  of  moments  a  line  passing  through 
some  point  in  the  Une  of  F',  the  moment  of  this  unknown  force  is  made  equal 
to  sero.  Let  the  axis  of  moments  be  the  line  which  passes  through  the  point 
e  and  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  diaicram. 

Prom  the  data  given  in  the  problem,  oc"  50  cm.,  &c  =  10  cm.,  and  con- 
sequently od-40  cm.,  and  ca-30  cm. 
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Consequently,  when  jusl  on  the  point  of  riaing  over  the  obetade,  the  nun 
of  the  momenta  with  respect  to  an  axis  through  c  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the 

26(30) -P(40), 
F-18.75kB.  wt. 


§  2.  Composition  atut  Resolidion  of  Forces 

24.  The  Resultant  of  Two  Concuirent  Forces. — Forces  are  said 
to  be  coplanar  when  their  lines  of  action  are  in  the  same  plane. 
Forces  are  said  to  be  concurrent  when  their  lines  of  action  intersect. 
Forces  are  said  to  be  colinear  when  their  lines  of  action  are  coin- 
cident. Two  forces  or  systems  of  forces  having  identical  effecte  on 
the  motion  of  a  body  with  respect  to  both  translation  and  rota- 
tion are  said  to  be  equivalent.  A  single  force  equivalent  to  two  or 
more  forces  is  called  the  resultant  of  the  set.  A  single  force  which, 
if  added  to  a  set  of  forces,  will  produce  equilibrium,  is  termed  the 
equilibrant  of  the  system  of  forces.  The  resultant  is  equal  in 
magnitude,  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  opposite  in  direction  to 
the  equilibrant.  The  operation  of  finding  the  resultant  of  a  set 
of  forces  is  termed  composition  of  forces. 


Pra.  20. 


Fio.  21. 


Fio.  22, 


When  two  concurrent  forces  act  upon  a  body.  Fig.  20,  their 
resultant  may  be  found  by  the  following  method.  Lay  off  either 
from  a  given  point,  A,  Fig.  21,  or  toward  a  given  point,  A,  Fig.  22, 
two  lines  representing  in  magnitude  and  in  direction  the  two 
forces.     On  these  two  lines  construct  a  parallelogram.     The  diag- 
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onat  of  thia  parallelogram  represente  in  magnitude  and  in  direc- 
tion the  resultant  of  the  two  forces.  If  the  two  lines  representing 
the  given  forees  are  drawn  from  their  point  of  intersection,  then 
the  resultant  is  directed  from  their  point  of  intersection.  Whereas 
if  the  two  lines  are  drawn  toward  their  point  of  intersection,  then 
the  resultant  is  directed  toward  their  point  of  intersection.  The 
basis  of  this  method  is  the  proposition  called  the  Law  of  Parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows :  //  two  adjacent 
sides  of  a  paraUelogram  Tepresent  in  vtoffnitnde  and  diredion  two 
concurreni  forces,  boUi  acting  either  toward  or  away  from  their  point 
of  tTiteraection,  then  the  diagonal  of  the  paraUelogram  passing  through 
their  interaedion  represents  the  resultant  of  the  forces  both  in  magni- 
tude and  in  diredion. 

25.  Computation  <rf  the  Resultant  of  Two  Coocuirent  Forces. — 
Let  AB  and  AC  represent  in  direction  and  in  magnitude  two  forces 
Fi  and  Fa  whose  lines  of  action 
are  incUned  to  one  another  at  an 
angle  4>.  Then  the  resultant  of 
the  forces  will  be  represented  by 
the  diagonal  AD  of  the  parallel- 
ogram erected  on  the  hnes  AB 
and  AC.  The  magnitude  and  di- 
rection of  the  resultant  R  can  be 
determined  by  the  usual  trigonometric  methods  of  solving  oblique 
triangles.     Thus,  from  the  law  of  c 


Fio.  23. 


IP  =  F,^+Fs'-2FiF2  cos  ABD  =  Fi''+F2'+2FiF2  cos  EBD, 
r, 
IP^Fi'+F-^-\-2FiF2vm  <i> (3) 


This  equation  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  two  con- 
current forces  in  terms  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  given  forces 
and  the  angle  between  them. 

36.  Resultant  of  Any  Number  of  Concurrent  Forces. — Let 
Fi,  F2,  F3,  etc.,  be  any  number  of  concurrent  forces.  Let  the 
resultant  of  Fi  and  F2  be  Rj.  Ri  can  now  be  compounded  with 
Ft,  giving  a  resultant  R2.     Manifestly  R2  is  the  resultant  of  Fi, 
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Fa,  and  F3.  Proceeding  in  like  manner  with  the  other  forces,  the 
resultant  of  the  whole  system  can  be  obtained.  The  following 
two  paragraphs  show  how  this  method  can  be  considerably  abbre- 
viated. 

27.  Tile  Triangle  of  Forces. — From  the  law  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  the  resultant  of  two  forces  Fj  and  F2  applied  at  any 
point  .4  (Fig.  24),  is  given  by  the  diagonal  AD  of  the  parallelo- 
gram constructed  on  these  two  sides.  In  the  figure,  since  the 
line  BD  is  in  the  same  direction  and  has  the  same  length  as  the 
line  AC,  the  forces  Fi,  F2,  and  R  are  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  sides  of  the   triangle   ABD.     Whence,   if 


^ 


Fig.  24. 


Fio.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


the  lines  A'  B'  and  B'  D'  (Fig.  25)  are  drawn  in  the  directions  of 
the  concurrent  forces  Ft  and  Fa  and  of  lengths  proportional  to 
their  respective  magnitudes,  then  the  line  A  'D'  closing  the  triangle 
will  represent  in  mc^nitude  and  direction  the  resultant  of  the  two 
forces. 

Since  the  equilibrant  of  a  system  of  forces  is  equal  in  magnitude 
and  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  resultant,  the  forces  Fi,  Fa, 
and  their  equilibrant  E,  wo\ild  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  26.  Con- 
sequently, )/  three  concurrent  forces  are  represented  in  magnitude 
and  direction  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  described  in  succession, 
the  forces  are  in  equilibrium.  This  proposition  is  called  the  Triangle 
of  Forces. 

28.  The  Polygon  of  Forces. — By  an  extension  of  the  method 
used  in  the  preceding  paragraph  it  can  be  shown  that  if  any  num- 
ber of  concurrent  forces  are  represented  in  direction  and  in  mag- 
nitude by  lines  forming  sides  of  a  continuously  described  polygon. 
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the  line  drawn  from  the  starting  point  to  close  the  polygon  repre- 
sents the  resultant  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Consequently, 
i/  a  number  of  concurrent  forces  be  represented  in  diredion  and 
magnitude  by  the  aides  of  a  closed  polygon  taken  in  order,  the  forces 
are  in  equilibrium.  This  proposition  is  called  the  Polygon  of 
Forces. 

39.  Haulaca  b;  HortM. — Let  a  body,  Fig.  27,  be  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  the  wei|tht  W,  the  KactioD  F',  and  the  force  P.  With  reference  to  an 
axis  through  e  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
diagram,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  all  the 
forces  acting  upon  the  body  is 

F'0+IV(co) -/■(<*)  =0. 

Whence,  the  magnitude  of  the  force  F 
hold  the  body  in  equilibrium  iB 


c6'  ■      ■ 

In  walking,  a  roan  or  a  horse  starts  to  fall,  rotating  about  the  rear  foot  as 
an  axis,  intercepts  the  fall  by  means  of  another  foot,  advances  the  foot  formerly 
used  as  the  axis  of  rotatbn,  atarts  to  fall  by  rotating  altout  the  other  foot,  aa 
an  axis,  and  so  on.  A  cart  or  other  body  attached  to  the  man  or  horse  is 
acted  upon  by  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  ^  in  the  above  equation. 

In  the  case  of  a  horse  and  cart,  we  will  now  consider  the  effect  on  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  draft  produced  by  changes  in  the  diatribution  of  the 
load  in  the  cart  and  variatioDS  in  the  grade  of  the  road. 

With  the  load  to  the  rear  of  the  iiart  axle,  there  will  be  an  upward  thrust 
at  the  bdlyband  represented  by  ly,  Fig.  28.  Due  to  the  grade  and  the  Fric- 
tion there  will  act  upon  the  horse  In  the  direction  of  the  traces  a  force  xz. 
The  resultaQt  of  these  two  forces  is  R.  The  momeriV  of  the  renultant  with 
respect  to  an  axis  through  the  point  of  contact  of  the  rear  foot  and  the  ground 
is  —  A(c6).  At  the  instant  when  the  other  three  feet  are  off  the  ground,  thia 
moment  is  counterbalanced  by  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  horse,  u>(ca). 
Hub, 

-R(eb)+Mca)=0, 


The  reaultant  R  due  to  the  load  and  the  grade  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
producsa  tendency  to  lift  the  rear  foot  off  the  ground,  thereby  causing  slipping. 
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The  actual  direction  of  the  thruat  on  the  rear  foot  ia  obtained  by  oompounding 
B  and  the  effective  weight  □□  the  foot. 

With  the  load  forward  of  the  cart  axle,  there  will  be  a  downward  thrust 
xy',  Fig.  20.    The  resultuit  of  this  force  and  the  force  xs  due  to  the  friction 


and  grade  is  A'.    The  moment   of  this  resultant  with  respect  to  a 
through  e  is  —R\cb').    This  moment  is  counterbalanced  by  w(ca). 


lf  = 


The  direction  of  R'  is  such  as  to  cause  the  rear  foot  to  dig  into  the  ground 
and  not  slip. 

The  total  work  done  by  a  hoise  hauling  a  load  is  made  up  of  two  parts. 
The  useful  work  equals  the  product  of  the  distance  traveled  and  the  com- 
ponent parallel  to  the  roadbed  <^  the  resultant  force  due  U>  the  load.  The 
useless  work  equals  that  required  to  overcome  friction,  together  with  that 
required  to  lift  the  horse  at  each  8t«p.  The  latter  equals  the  product  of  the 
effective  weight  of  the  horae,  the  vertical  distance  the  hoise  lifts  himself 
at  each  Bt«p  and  the  number  of  steps.  With  the  load  in  the  rear  of  the  cart 
the  effective  weight  of  the  horse  and  the  useless  work  are  diminished.  On 
hard  level  roads  where  there  is  little  tendency  to  slip  this  is  an  advantage. 
But  in  going  up  hill  over  abstacles,  the  tendency  of  the  rear  foot  to  slip  more 
than  counterbalances  the  advantage  of  diminished  useless  work.  In  hauling 
up  hill  a  cart  loaded  in  the  rear,  the  horae  will  be  actually  helped  by  an  extra 
load  OD  his  back — a  rider  for  example. 

30.  The  Force  Couple. — A  system  composed  of  two  equal, 
parallel,  and  oppositely  directed  forces  having  difTerent  lines  of 
action  is  termed  a  force  couple.  A  couple  tends  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  angular  motion  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied, 
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about  an  axis  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  constituting  the 
couple. 

Consider  a  body  (Fig.  30)  acted  upon  by  a  couple  consisting 
of  two  forces  Fi  and  F2  whoBe  lines  of  action  are  separated  by  a 
distance  AB.  It  is  required  to  find  the 
moment  of  the  couple,  that  is,  the  im- 
portance of  the  effect  of  the  couple  on 
the  rotation  of  the  body.  The  moment 
of  a  force  couple  about  an  axis  normal 
to  the  plane  of  the  forces  and  passing 
through  any  point  C  equals  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  the  two  forces  ^1  and 
Fi  about  the  axis.  That  is,  the  moment 
of  a  couple  about  this  axis  is, 

Fi  (AC)-Fa  (BC). 

And  since  Fi  =  F2,  and  AC=AB+BC,  the  moment  of  the 
couple  about  the  assigned  axis  is 

FiiAB)+Fi(BC)'-F-i(BC)  =  F,{AB). 

Consequently,  Vie  moment  of  a  force  ample  equals  the  product 
of  one  of  the  forces  arui  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lines 
of  action  of  the  two  forces  conslituiing  the  couple,  and  is  independent 
of  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

A  couple  that  tends  to  produce  rotation  in  the  clockwise  direc- 
tion is  said  to  be  positive,  while  one  that  tends  to  produce  rotation 
in  the  counterclockwise  direction  is  said  to  be  n^ative. 

A  couple  can  be  held  in  equilibrium  only  by  the  application  of 
another  couple  having  an  equal  moment  of  the  opposite  sign.  An 
unbalanced  force  produces  a  change  in  the  linear  motion  of  the 
body  acted  upon;  an  unbalanced  couple  produces  a  change  in  the 
angular  motion  of  the  body  acted  upon.  The  turning  of  a  screw 
with  a  screw  driver,  and  the  turning  of  a  bolt  nut  with  a  wrench, 
are  examples  of  the  action  of  force  couples. 

31.  The  Centroid  of  a  System  of  Parallel  Forces. — Let  A  and 
B  (Fig.  31)  be  the  fixed  points  of  application  of  the  forces  Fi  and 
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Fa,  and  let  P  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  line  AB  by  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant.  So  long  as  the  two  given  forces 
remain  parallel  and  continue  to  act  in  lines  passing  through  A  and 
B,  then,  however  the  body  is  displaced  or  however  the  direction 
of  the  forces  may  be  changed, 
the  line  of  action  of  the  result- 
ant will  continue  to  pass  through 
the  same  point  P.  Conse- 
quently, the  point  P  is  a  defi- 
nite point  fixed  in  the  body. 
This  point  has  so  many  inter- 
Fio.  31.  esting    properties   that   it   has 

been  given  a  name.  The  point 
of  application  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces  is 
called  the  centroid,  or  the  center  of  the  system. 

32.  The  Center  of  Gravity  of  a  Body. — "If  the  action  of  terres- 
trial or  other  gravity  on  a  rigid  body  is  reducible  to  a  single  force 
in  a  line  passing  always  through  one  point  fixed  relatively  to  the 
body,  whatever  be  its  position  relative  to  the  earth  or  other 
attracting  mass,  that  point  is  called  its  center  of  gravity,'"  The 
only  bodies  which  have  true  centers  of  gravity  are  uniform  spher- 
ical shells,  uniform  spheres,  and  spheres  whose  density  changes 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference  according  to  some  definite 
law.  In  other  cases  the  Une  of  action  of  the  weight  of  the  body 
does  not  pass  through  the  same  point  when  the  position  of  the  body 
is  changed. 

Although  when  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  a  system  of  non- 
parallel  forces  there  will  be  no  invariable  point  of  application  of 
the  resultant  as  the  position  of  the  body  is  changed,  the  departure 
from  parallelism  of  the  gravitational  forces  acting  on  the  different 
parts  of  a  body  is  so  small  that  it  b  customary,  especially  in  engi- 
neering problems,  to  assume  that  there  is  a  definite  point  fixed  in 
the  body  at  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  applied.  Thus,  it  is 
assumed  that  every  body  has  a  center  of  gravity  coincident  with 
that  point  at  which  the  resultant  of  the  gravitational  forces  acting 
on  the  body  would  be  applied  if  they  were  parallel.    Custom 

•Thompann  and  Tait,  "Natural  Philosophy,  "  11,  p.  78. 
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having  Banctioned  this  loose  use  of  the  term,  it  will  occasionally 
be  employed  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  gravitational  forces  acting  on  all  parts 
of  a  body  act  in  parallel  hnee,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  point  of 
apphcation  of  the  weight  of  uniform  spheres,  cylinders,  and 
prisms  is  at  their  geometrical  centers. 


1.  A  telephoae  pole  line  turns  a  90°  comer.  By  means  of  a  di&gram 
indicate  the  method  of  determining  the  direction  of  the  guy  wire  that  should 
be  attached  to  the  comer  pole  to  prevent  bending. 

t.  A  boy  ID  a  swing  inclined  to  the  vertical  is  acted  upon  by  his  weight 
and  by  the  tension  of  the  rope.     Indicate  the  method  of  finding  the  reaultant 

S.  A  picture  is  hung  by  means  of  a  wire  attached -to  the  frame  on  opposite 
aidefl,  and  passing  over  a  hook.  What  effect  will  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in 
the  length  of  the  wire  have  upon  the  tension  in  the  wire?  Explain  with  dia- 
grsjns.  If  in  doubt  as  Ut  the  ability  of  the  wire  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
picture,  will  it  be  safer  to  use  a  long  or  short  wire?     Explain. 

i.  Suppose  that  the  ends  of  the  traces  attached  to  the  horse  are  further 
from  the  ground  than  the  ends  attached  to  the  wagon,  Show  under  what 
conditiona  the  wagon  will  be  drawn  with  greater  ease  when,  {a)  the  truces  are 
long;  (6),  the  traces  are  short.  H  the  traces  were  parallel  to  the  ground, 
would  there  be  any  choice  between  a  "  long  hitch  "  and  a  "  short  hitch  "? 

S.  What  are  the  forees  that  constitute  the  couple  in  each  of  the  following 
caaea?  (a)  the  couple  that  acts  on  one  of  the  wheels  of  a  dock:  {b)  the 
couple  that  prevents  a  picture  from  rotating  forward  about  the  line  where 
it  touches  the  wall;  (c)  the  couple  that  acts  on  a  rotating  lawn  sprinkler; 
(d)  the  couple  that  acis  on  a  door  while  being  closed. 

33.  Components  of  a  Force. — Two  forces  which,  acting  to- 
gether, are  eauivalent  to  a  single  force  are  called  the  components 
of  the  given  force.  The  operation  of  finding  two  components  of  a 
given  force  is  called  resolution  of  the  force. 

Since  a  straight  line  can  be  the  diagonal  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  parallelc^rams,  it  follows  that  any  force  can  be  the  resultant  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  pairs  of  components.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  32,  R  is  the  resultant  of  Fi,  and  Fa;  in  Fig.  35,  R  is  the  result- 
ant of  two  different  components  F3  and  Ft;  while  in  Fig.  34,  R 
is  resolved  into  still  another  pair  of  components,  Fs  and  Fe. 
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If,  however,  the  directions  of  the  two  componente  be  aesigned, 
tlien  there  is  but  one  pair  of  forces  equivalent  to  the  given  force. 
The  most  useful  resolution  is  into  components  at  right  angles  to 
one  another.  In  this  case,  the  required  components  are  called 
the  rectangular  components  of  the  given  force. 


-fJ^ 
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Fig.  33. 


Fig.  34. 


34.  Rectangular  Components  of  a  Force.— To  fix  the  ideas,  let 
it  be  required  to  find  the  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of 
a  force  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  hne  AD 
(Fig.  32).  With  this  line  as  a  diagonal,  construct  a  parallelt^ram 
having  its  opposite  sides  respectively  vertical  and  horizontal. 
From  the  law  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  it  follows  that  if  the 
lines  AB  and  AC  represent  in  direction  and  in  mt^nitude  two  forces 
F\  and  ¥%,  then  the  diagonal  AD  represents  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  their  resultant.  Conversely,  AB  and  AC  represent 
the  two  components  of  R  in  the  required  directions. 

Let  the  angle  between  R  and  F-i  be  called  ^.  Then  the  vertical 
component  of  A  is 

Fi=Ksin  0, 

and  the  horizontal  component  of  A  is 

F2  =  RcoB<t>. 

As  forees  are  seldom  resolved  in  any  directions  except  those 
perpendicular  to  one  another,  the  terms  "componeat  of  the  force" 
and  "  resolved  part  of  the  force  "  are  commonly  used  to  denote 
the  rectangular  component  of  the  force  in  the  assigned  direction. 


Solved  Phobleu 

I  a  certain  st«am  engine  the  piaton  rod  exerts  a  thnut  of 
22,SO0  lb.  wt.  Find  the  thrust  od  the  guides  when  the  connecting  rod  makca 
an  an^e  of  15°  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  piston  rod. 
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Solution. — At  the  junctioo  of  the  piiton  rod  and  the  ooniwoting  lod, 
the  thiust  along  the  piston  rod  is  resolved  into  two  components— one  which 
niakea  an  angle  of  15°  with  the  piston  rod  and  another  which  makee  an  an^ 
of  90°  with  the  piston  rod.    Thus  the  present 
proUem    resolves    itself    into    finding   the 
magnitude  of  two  forces  having  their  lines 
of    action  in    the  diiectioius  AB  and  AC 
(Fig.  35),  and  which  have  as  their  resultant 
a  force  in  the  direction  AD  equal  to  22,500 
lb.  wt. 

F^om  D  draw  lines  parallel  to  AB  and  AC, 
respectively.  In  tlie  porallelograin  AbDc  thus 
formed,    the    diagonal    AD    represents    the 

resultant  of  two  forces  which  are  represented  by  Ab  and  Ae.  Therefore  the 
line  Ac  represents  the  required  thrust  against  the  guides  when  the  connecting 
rod  makes  an  an^  <d  15'  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  piston  rod. 

Fmxt  the  diagmnr 


Flo.  35. 


S6.  The  Saitboat. — Consider  the  case  of  a  sailboat  sailing  bto  the  wind. 

Let  CA  be  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  sail.    One  part  of  this  force,  that  is, 

the  component  BA  parallel  to  the  sail, 

is  ineffective  in  moving   the  boat. 

The  component  CB  of  the  force  CA, 

acting  normal  to  the  sail,  produces  a 

pressure  on  the  sail.     Resolve  CB 

into  components  parallel  and  per- 

'''  pendieuUr  to  the  keel  of  the  boat. 

FiQ.  3A.  The  oomponmt  DB  is  the  only  part 

of  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  in 

the  direction  of  the  keel  of  the  boat;  that  is,  it  is  the  only  port  of  the 

force  of  the  wind  effective  in  propelling  the  boat  forward.    The  component 

CD  tends  to  displace  the  boat  sideways.     This  tendency  is  partly  prevented 

by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  the  keel  and  side  of  the  boat.    This 

pTCasure  acts  at  some  point  0,  and  the  boat  is  so  designed  that  the  center  of 

pressure  of  the  wind  is  alii^tly  aft  from  0.     The  wind  and  water  together, 

then,  tend  to  turn  the  boat  so  that  it  heads  more  nearly  into  the  wind.     This 

Undency  is  overcome  by  the  rudder. 

The  force  acting  on  the  rudder  will  be  represented  by  EK.  Of  this  force 
the  component  OK  parallel  to  the  rudder  exerts  no  action  on  the  rudder.  The 
normal  component  BO  produces  a  pressure  on  the  rudder.  This  pressure 
SQ  may  be  resolved  into  two  components  HO  and  EH,  parallel  and  perpendicu- 
lar feq>ectively  to  the  keel  of  the  boat.    The  component  HO  acts  as  a  resist- 
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uuxtotlwba^'fiiioticML  The  tampoatnt  EH  tnOi  to  paAmaitd  Ok  ttaa 
aiambomi.  «!« CD ■  the cquOibnat  of  £0 ud  tfae pcMun of  Uk  water 
at  O,  the  bo«t  will  not  turn.  Vihta,  m  addition,  HG-DB,  Mx  butt  ■  in 
equilifanum  aitd  mnvea  with  imifann  vtiodty. 

M.  Tba  ZiU.~-T)»  kite  rrTiRaented  ed«ewiK  by  AB,  F«.  37,  b  mebei 
upon  by  the  wdght  IK  and  the  tonx  ^  due  to  the  wind.  Of  the  force  F, 
howcv^,  the  eomponoit  paralM  to  the 
plane  at  the  kite  produeee  no  effect  The 
wind  tJiLMuii,  on  the  kite  aurfaee  is  due 
to  the  compooent  F"  pcrpCDdicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  kite.  The  KButtant  of  the 
wo^t  o(  the  kite  and  the  part  of  the  force 
of  the  wind  that  produces  preerure  oa  (be 
kite  Burface  ia  obt«ined  by  compounding  V 
and  r.  To  equilibrate  thia  reauhant  R, 
p.     «  the  strioc  muat  act  with  etjual  force  in  the 

oppoeile  direcUc«. 

1.  In  what  aenae  is  it  easier  to  load  a  barrel  into  a  wagon  by  rolling  it  up  a 
plank  than  by  lifting  it  vertically  from  the  ground  to  the  wagonT  What  is  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  tbe  two  casesT     Elxplain  fully. 

3.  Assume  a  Railboat  going  east.  Let  the  sail  be  set  at  some  small  angle 
with  the  keel  and  let  tbe  wind  strike  tbe  sail  in  a  direction  crtber  than  at  ri^t 
angles.  Show  clearly  with  lines  and  arrows  the  double  resolution  tkeoeseary 
to  find  tbe  effective  easterly  component  of  the  wind's  force.  Show  Uie  posi- 
tion of  the  rudder,  and  resolve  tbe  force  of  water  against  it  into  proper  com- 
ponents.    Hhow  tbe  effect  of  each  of  these. 

S.  It  is  desired  to  noil  a  ehip  from  .4  to  S,  against  a  wind  in  tbe  direction 
uf  BA .     Explain  hnw  it  is  possible  to  do  this. 

4.  By  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  (a)  sbow  how  a  kite  is  supported 
in  tbe  air  by  e.  horizontal  wind;  (b)  show  how  an  aeroplane  is  pushed  through 
the  air  by  tbe  action  uf  a  propeller;  (r)  show  that  if  the  plane  slants  upwud 
tbere  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  aeroplane  to  rise. 

§  3.     Conditions  of  Eguilibrium 

37.  Equilibrium  of  a  System  of  Coplanar  Forces. — A  body  is 
in  equilibrium  when  ita  motion  does  not  change.  In  order  that  its 
linear  motion  may  not  change,  the  resultant  force  acting  on  the 
body  must  equal  zero.  lo  order  that  its  angular  motion  may  not 
change,  the  resultant  torque  about  any  chosen  axis  must  equal 
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zero.  If  all  the  forces  are  in  one  plane,  the  first  requirement  is 
satisfied  if  the  sum  of  the  components  of  all  the  forces  is  zero  for 
each  of  any  two  directions  of  resolution.  Therefore,  if  a  body  is 
in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  a  system  of  coplanar  forces, 

(o),  the  sum  of  the  components  of  the  forces  is  zero  for  each  of  any 
two  directions  of  resolution; 

(6),  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  any  axis  normal 
to  their  plane  equals  zero. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  coplanar  forces 
can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  three  equations.  Two  of  these 
equations  are  obtained  by  resolving  all  the  forces  in  any  two  con- 
venient directions,  and  equating  separately  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents in  each  direction  to  zero.  It  is  usually  most  convenient 
to  make  the  resolutions  in  directions  perpendicular  to  one  another. 
The  third  equation  is  obtained  by  taking  the  moments  of  all  the 
forces  about  an  axis  which  is  normal  to  their  plane,  and  which 
passes  through  any  convenient  point,  and  equating  the  sum  to 
zero.  For  example,  if  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of  all 
the  forces  be  found,  and  moments  of  all  the  forces  be  taken  with 
respect  to  an  axis  through  any  chosen  point  "  c,"  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  may  be  expressed  by  symbols  in  the  abbreviated 
form, 


(4) 


2/. 

=0 

2/» 

=0 

2L<, 

=0 

when  2Lc  represents  the  sum  of  the  moments,  with  respect  to  an 
axis  through  c,  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  the  body. 

In  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  unknown  forces  appear- 
ing in  the  equation,  it  is  advisable  to  make  one  of  the  resolutions 
perpendicular  to  an  unknown  force,  and  to  take  moments  about 
an  axis  passing  through  a  point  in  its  line  of  action.  The  value 
of  these  suggestions  will  appear  in  the  solution  of  the  following 
problems. 

38.  Stability  of  Equilibrium. — If  a  body  is  at  rest  with  respect 
to  any  selected  point  of  reference,  it  is  said  to  be  in  static  equilib- 
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num.  A  brick  in  a  chimney  is  in  static  equilibrium  with  refer- 
ence to  the  earth.  A  lump  of  mortfu*  adhering  to  a  falling  brick 
is  in  static  equilibrium  with  reference  to  every  point  of  the  brick, 
but  is  not  in  equilibrium  with  reference  to  any  point  of  the  earth. 
A  body  moving  with  either  constant  linear  or  constant  angular 
motion  is  said  to  be  in  kinetic  equilibrium. 

Depending  upon  the  behavior  of  a  body  in  equilibrium  after 
it  has  suffered  a  sUght  rotation,  three  classes  of  the  state  of  equihb- 
rium  are  distinguished.  If  after  suffering  a  slight  rotation  the 
body  recoveis  its  former  position,  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is 
said  to  be  slabU.  If,  however,  after  receiving  a  slight  angular 
displacement,  the  body  departs  further  and  further  from  its  former 
position,  the  equilibrium  is  termed  unsfoMe.  If,  after  suffering  a 
slight  angular  displacement,  there  is  no  tendency  of  the  body 
either  to  recover  its  former  condition  or  to  depart  further  from  it, 
the  body  is  said  to  be  in  neutral  or  indifferent  equilibrium.  The 
degree  of  stabiUty  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  effect  a  permanent  change  in  the  position  or  condition 
of  the  body. 

A  right  cone  resting  with  ite  base  on  t.  horitontal  table  is  in  stable  static 
equilibrium;  so,  also,  are  a.  suspended  plumb-bob  and  a  body  suspended  by  a 
vertical  spiral  spring.  An  egg  balanced  on  an  end,  or  a  lead  pencil  on  its 
point,  are  examples  of  unstable  static  equilibrium.  A  right  cone  lying  on  its 
side  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  or  a  wooden  sphere  Hoating  in  a  basin  of 
wat«r,  or  a  wheel  on  a  smooth  axle,  are  examples  of  neutral  static  equilibrium. 

A  boat  bemg  poled  up  a  stream  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium  while  the  man 
is  in  the  bow,  but  will  be  in  unstable  equilibrium  if  he  poles  from  the  stem. 
In  order  that  a  flying  skyrocket  shall  not  wobble,  the  point  of  application  of 
the  force  acting  upon  it — that  is,  the  orilipe  from  which  the  gases  escape — 
must  be  far  forward.  This  is  accomplished  by  having  a  long  stick  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  rocket  and  extending  baclcward  from  the  fuse  hole. 


Problem. — The  upper  ends  of  two  beams  of  equal  length  I  and  weight  w 
ate  pinned  together  and  the  lower  ends  rest  on  the  tops  of  two  walls  of  equal 
height.  There  is  a  load  W  at  the  pin  connecting  the  two  beams.  Find  the 
thrust  tending  to  overturn  each  wall  and  the  vertical  force  on  top  of  each 
wall. 
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Solution. — The  forcei  developed  when  the  beams  are  at  various  aa^e« 
lo  the  boiiiontal  can  be  actually  observed  with  the  model  illuatrat«d  in  Fig.  38. 
The  geDeral  equation  now  to  be  delermined  is,  however,  more  instructive. 


Flo.  38. 

la  problems  on  a  body  in  equilibrium,  it  is  essential  that  all  of  the  forces 
■etiog  upon  the  body  shall  be  represented,  and  no  others,  la  the  present  prob- 
lem, each  beam  is  acted  upon  by  five  forces  as 
follows:  the  load  lV/2  acting  vertically  down- 
waJrd  at  the  upper  end;  the  horisontal  thrust  F, 
Fig.  39,  due  to  the  other  beam;  the  weight  v) 
acting  at  the  middle  point;  the  vertical  and 
hohiontal  reactions  F,  and  Fs  due  to  the  wall. 

Since  the  beam  is  in  equilibrium,  the  sum 
of  the  components  of  the  forces  is  lero  for  any 
two  directions  of  resolution.    Thus, 


Horiiontal  components  F—F^^O; 
Vertical  components  F,—iW—ie—t 


(5) 


Also,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  any  axis  normal  Ut  their 
plane  equals  lero.    Thus,  taking  moments  about  an  axis  through  C, 

~iWl  cos  e+Fl  sin  8-v(il  cos  B)+F,p+Ffi^O, 
or  F-HW+w)eote.       (7) 


From  (S)  and  (7),  the  horuontal  force  which  must  be  exerted  &t  the  lower 
enda  of  the  beams  m  order  to  keep  the  beams  from  spreading,  and  consequeatly 
the  horiiontal  thrust  tending  to  overturn  each  waU,  has  the  value 

f*I=Fl  =  i(W+t")cot». (8) 


Prom  (6),  the  verUcal  reaction  at  the  lower  end  of  each  beam,  and  con- 
nequently  the  downward  force  on  top  of  each  wall,  has  the  value 

Note. — The  relation  expressed  in  (S)  shows  why  semicircular  stone 
arches  require  more  massive  abutments  than  pointed  archea  of  the  same  span. 

Probleu. — 'A  derrick  has  a.  boom  20  ft,  long,  weighing  150  lbs.,  with  one 
end  hinged  to  a  vertical  mast  20  ft.  from  the  top.    A  rope  extends  from  the 
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other  end  of  the  boom  to  the  top  uf  the  mast.  The  "  center  of  gravity  "  of  the 
boom  is  8  ft.  from  the  lower  end.  When  the  boom  makes  an  ai^e  of  60° 
with  the  mast,  and  supports  at  its  end  a  load  of  1200  lb.  wt.,  find  the  tension 
in  the  rope,  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal  thrusts  on  the  pin  of  the  hinge 
connecting  the  boom  to  the  mast. 


EQUILIBRIIIM 


SoLTTRON. — Since  the  boom  ia  ia  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the 
forces  repreeented  in  Fig.  41,  we  have 
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HomontAl  components.  ^jt—P,Bin  60°-0 (9) 

Vertical  components,      P,-150-1200  +  f,oo8fl0'-0.       .      (10) 

Moments  about  an  axis  through  C, 

-1200  (CA)+/',(CD)-150  (CB)+f»0+f,0=0 

■  -1200  (CL  sin  m')+F,iCL  sin  60°) -150  i,CM)  (tin  60"-0 

~1200  (20)+fi(2O)-l50(8)-O. 

F,-12601b.  wt. 

Substituting  this  value  of  Ft  in  (ft) 

F»l-P,  sin  eO'l- 1260X0.866- 1091  lb.  wt. 

Substituting  the  value  of  F,  in  (10) 

f,[  =  lS0  +  12O0-F,  COB  60°|=135')-I2e0(0  .S)=720lb.  wf,. 

If  dnired,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  force  acting  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  boom  can  be  obtained  by  finding  the  raultant  of  F^  and  F,. 


QtjEsnoNB 

L.  Which  of  the  followmg  bodies  are  in  equilibrium?  For  those  which  are 
in  equilibrium,  the  equiUbrium  is  of  which  of  the  three  types?  (a)  the  bob 
of  the  pendulum  at  the  middle  of  its  path;  (b)  a  broom  balanced  vertically 
pn  TOUT  finger;  (c)  an  egg  lying  on  its  side;  (d)  the  hour  band  of  a  watch. 
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Z.  Three  equal  forcei  act  Bunultaneously  upon  a  body.  Represent 
grsphicaJly  three  forcea  so  chosen  that  the  body  is  in  equilibrium.  Explain, 
laiagine  two  of  theee  forces  to  be  doubled.  How  must  the  third  be  changed 
in  order  to  preserve  equilibrium?  Show  graphically  and  explain.  Show 
how  three  forces,  not  meeting  in  a  point,  and  not  all  equal,  may  maintain  a 
body  in  equiUbrium. 

3.  Why  does  a  balanoe  beam  return  to  a  boriiontal  position  when  dis- 
idaced  therefrom?  How  could  the  beam  be  made  to  aexve  as  an  illustration 
of  (a)  stable,  (b)  neutral,  (c)  unstable  equilibrium? 

1.  Show  clearly  why  a  ladder  leaning  against  a  smooth  wall  is  more  likely 
to  slip  when  a  man  is  near  the  top  then  whan  he  is  near  the  bottom. 

S.  A  painter's  ladder  rests  with  one  end  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall 
and  the  other  on  the  top  of  a  trestle.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  forces  acting 
and  state  the  condition  limiting  the  distance  the  man  can  go  up  the  ladder 
without  ovotuming  the  trestle. 


CHAPTER  III 


FRICTION  BETWEEN  SOLIDS 


39.  Force  at  a  Smooth  Suifaceo — A  surface  which  offers  no 
resistance  to  the  sliding  of  a  body  along  it  is  said  to  be  smooth. 
Smooth  surfaces  are  ideal,  but  some  surfaces  are  so  nearly  smooth 
that  for  many  purposes  they  may  be  considered  to  be  quite  so. 

The  force  which  a  smooth  surface  exerts  upon  any  body  in 
contact  with  it  is  always  normal  to  the  surface:  for,  if  it  were  not 
normal,  there  would  be  a  component  of  the  force  that  would  oppose 
motion  in  some  direction — that  is,  the  surface  would  not  be 
smooth. 

40.  Static  and  Kinetic  Friction. — Consider  a  body  resting  on  a 
horizontal  plane  (Fig.  42).  The  body  is  in  equilibrium  under 
the  action  of  the  force  F»  normal  to  the 

plane  (in  this  case  the  weight  of  the 
body),  and  the  counteraction  R  of  this 
force.  If  a  very  small  force  fa  be  applied 
to  the  body  parallel  to  the  interface,  the 
body  will  not  move  unless  the  surface  of 
contact  is  smooth.  The  reason  is  that 
when  the  body  is  pulled    forward    along 

the  supporting  plane  the  latter  reacts,  pushing  back  against 
the  body,  parallel  to  the  slipping  surface,  just  as  hard  as  the  body 
pushes  forward.  This  tangential  reaction  /  which  keeps  the  body 
from  moving  is  called  the  static  frictional  resistance  or  the  static 
friction  between  the  two  surfaces.  If  the  applied  force  fa  be 
increased,  the  static  friction  /  will  increase  at  the  same  time; 
and  if  the  applied  force  be  decreased,  the  static  friction  will  decrease 
at  the  same  time — the  static  friction  being  always,  so  long  as  the 
body  does  not  slip,  equal  to  the  force  that  tends  to  move  the  body 
along  the  surface. 

39 
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When  the  force  parallel  to  the  slipping  surface  reaches  a  cer- 
tain definite  value,  the  body  slipe.  That  is,  the  static  friction 
cannot  increase  further  and  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  force  that 
pushes  the  body  forward.  If  the  force /«  that  is  beii^  applied  at 
the  instant  when  the  body  slips  continues  to  be  applied,  the  body 
moves  along  the  surface  with  a  continually  increasing  speed.  That 
b,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  body  move  with  uniform  speed,  the 
applied  force  /a  must  be  decreased.  It  is  found,  however,  that  a 
certain  definite  force  does  need  to  be  applied  to  keep  the  body 
moving  uniformly  along  the  surface.  This  is  because  the  surface 
reacts  against  the  push  that  urges  the  body  forward.  The  tan- 
gential reaction  which  a  surface  exerts  upon  a  body  moving  along 
it  is  called  the  kinetic  fricttotial  resistance  or  the  kirietic  friction 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

When  a  body  is  moving  with  uniform  velocity,  it  Is  in  equilib- 
rium, and  the  force  that  is  needed  to  keep  it  moving  equals  the 
kinetic  friction.  It  is  found  that  both  kinetic  and  static  friction 
are  independent  of  the  area  of  the  surface  of  contact.  It  is  also 
found  that  if  the  velocity  is  not  exceedingly  small  nor  exceedingly 
great,  the  kinetic  friction  is  almost  independent  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  body  moves  so  long  as  the  slipping  surfaces  remain 
unchanged. 

The  way  in  which  friction  chan^  when  the  force  that  tends 

to  move  a  body  along  a  surface  changes  may  conveniently  be 

represented  by  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  43. 

This  curve  shows  that  as  the  force  which 

urges   the   body   along  the   surface   in- 

^  creases,  the  frictional  resistance  to  motion 

/V is  equal  to  this  force  until  the  point  A 

is  reached.     At  that  point  the  frictional 
tintboifi^vnrfac     resistance    drops    rather   abruptly,   and 
Fio.  43.  beyond  that  point  the  frictional  resist- 

ance to  motion  is  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  force  that  urges  the  body  forward.  Up  to 
Uie  point  A  the  friction  is  static  friction,  beyond  that  point 
it  is  kinetic  friction.  The  kinetic  friction,  then,  has  a  certain 
rsMiffr  fJefinite  value,  whereas  thp  static  /riptiop  ma;y  have  any 
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vahie  from  zero  up  to  a  value  greater  than  that  of  the  kinetic  fric- 
tion. 

In  the  above  paragraphs  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  surface 
over  which  the  body  moves  is  horizontal.  This,  of  course,  may 
not  be  the  case.  But  the  friction  is  in  every  case  a  reaction  that  is 
parallel  to  the  surface  along  which  the  body  moves,  and  the  force 
urging  the  body  along  the  surface  is  in  every  case  a  force  parallel 
to  the  surface. 

The  friction  between  two  surfaces  of  the  same  material  is 
usually  greater  than  between  surfaces  of  different  materials.  For 
example,  the  friction  between  two  clean  plane  glass  surfaces  is 
very  great.  Clean  surfaces  of  like  material  tend  to  hold  together. 
Leather-covered  pulleys  are  used  for  leather  belts  when  great 
friction  is  required.    Brass  bearings  are  used  for  steel  journals. 

41.  niiistntions  Distinguishing  Static  from  Slinetic  Friction. — When  a 
train  is  in  motion  and  the  wheels  are  not  slipping  on  the  rails,  there  is  static 
friction  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail,  and  kinetic  friction  between  the  axle 
and  bearings.  When  all  the  couplers  of  a  long  train  of  cars  are  tight,  a  loco- 
motive may  be  miable  to  start  a  heavy  train.  But  by  first  backing  the  loco- 
motive until  a  number  of  couplers  are  loose,  and  then  going  ahead,  the  loco- 
motive may  be  able  to  start  in  motion  one  car  at  a  time  until  the  whole  train  is 
moving.  This  is  a  case  of  overcoming  piecemeal  the  static  friction  on  the  bear- 
ings of  the  train.  When  once  in  motion,  the  large  static  friction  is  replaced  by 
the  smaller  kinetic  friction  so  that  the  train  can  easily  be  kept  in  motion. 

Consider  the  case  of  stopping  a  train.  By  increasing  the  pressure  on  the 
brakes  the  kinetic  friction  between  the  wheel  and  the  brakeshoe  is  increased 
as  long  as  the  wheel  turns  in  the  brakeshoe.  After  this  point  the  brakeshoe 
"  seises  "  the  wheel  and  the  latter  skids.  Just  before  the  brakeshoe  seises 
the  wheel,  the  wheel  is  on  the  verge  of  slipping  on  the  rail.  At  this  instant 
the  kinetic  friction  between  the  wheel  and  brakeshoe  equals  the  tnarimnTf^ 
static  friction  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail — that  is,  is  greater  than  the 
kinetic  friction  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail  would  be.  This  means  that  at 
this  instant  the  force  that  opposes  the  turning  of  the  wheels  is  greater  than 
the  force  that  would  oppose  the  sliding  of  the  wheels  along  the  rails  if  the 
wheels  were  prevented  from  turning.  Thus,  the  maximimi  effect  of  the 
brakes  is  produced  by  tightening  them  until  they  are  just  on  the  point  of 
seising  the  wheels  but  still  allowing  them  to  turn. 

42.  Coefficients  of  Frictiono — In  order  to  keep  a  body  A  moving 
with  uniform  speed  over  a  body  B,  a  certain  force/,,  must  be  applied 
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to  A  parallel  to  the  surface  of  B.  If  the  force  that  preseee  A  against 
B  be  doubled  it  is  found  that  in  order  to  keep  A  moving  unifonnly 
the  force  /,  must  also  be  doubled.  In  general,  the  force  /,  that 
must  be  applied  parallel  to  the  surface  of  a  body  in  order  to  keep 
another  body  movii^  with  uniform  speed  along  it  is  proportional 
to  the  force  Fn  that  presses  the  two  bodies  together.     That  is, 

U=bF., (11) 

where  6  is  a  quantity  known  as  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction 
between  the  two  given  surfaces.  Since  the  force  needed  to  keep  a 
body  moving  with  uniform  speed  equals  the  force  that  opposes  the 
motion,  the/;,  in  (U)  equals  the  kinetic  friction.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  eoefficieni  of  kinetic  friction  may  be  de&ned  as  the  ratio  of 
kinetic  friction  to  the  force  that  presses  the  two  bodies  together. 
In  order  to  set  the  body  A  into  motion  over  the  body  B  a 
certain  force  Fp  must  be  applied  to  A  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
B.  If  the  force  that  presses  A  against  B  be  doubled,  it  is  found 
that  in  order  to  start  A  the  force  Ff  must  also  be  doubled.  In 
general,  the  force  Fp  that  must  be  applied  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  a  body  in  order  to  start  another  to  moving  along  it  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force  F»  that  presses  the  two  bodies  together.  That 
is, 

F^=^F„ (12) 

where  fi  is  a  quantity  known  a^  the  coefHcicnt  of  static  friction 
between  the  two  given  surfaces.  Since,  up  to  the  point  when  the 
body  begins  to  slip,  the  force  that  is  apphed  parallel  to  the  surface 
equals  the  frictional  resistance  to  motion,  the  F^  in  (12)  equals 
the  friction  when  the  body  is  just  on  the  point  of  slipping.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  coefficient  of  sialic  fridion  may  be  defined  as 
the  ratio  of  the  friction  when  one  body  is  just  on  the  point  of  slip- 
ping to  the  force  that  presses  the  two  bodies  t<^ther. 

Since  the  static  friction  when  the  body  is  just  on  the  point 
of  slipping  is  greater  than  the  kinetic  friction,  it  follows  that  the 
coefficient  of  static  friction  is  always  greater  than  the  coefficient 
of  kinetic  friction. 
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i3.  The  Laws  of  Friction. — In  the  preceding  article  it  has 
been  stated  that  experiments  show  that  both  static  and  kinetic 
friction,  (a)  vary  directly  with  the  force  normal  to  the  slipping 
surfaces,  and  (6)  are  independent  of  the  area  of  the  surface  of 
coDtact;  and,  (c)  that  kinetic  friction  is  nearly  independent  of 
the  relative  speed  of  the  two  bodies  so  long  as  the  slipping  surface 
remains  constant. 

Nimwroua  cases  occur  which  have  been  inugine)!  to  be  in 
laat  two  Ibwb.  One  case  under  each  will  non 
the  an^e  of  contAct  between  a  belt  and  a 
pulley,  the  static  friction  between  the  two 
ia  inereaaed.  An  the  surface  of  contact  ia 
mcresaed  when  the  angle  of  contact  is 
ime  have  argued  that  the 
w  of  friction  is  due  to  the  increase  of 
the  area  of  contact.  In  Fig.  44,  let  EGHJ 
represent  the  portion  of  the  belt  in  contact 
with  the  pulley  whose  center  is  C.  On 
aooouni  of  the  friotioD  between  the  two 
■orfacCB,  the  tension  of  the  belt  will  vary 
all  along  the  length  in  contact  with   the 

pulley.     When  the  belt  is  just  on  the  point  Fis.  44. 

of  slipping,  let  the  tensions  at  the  ends  of 

the  arc  QH  subtending  the  indefinitely  small  angle  A0  be  denoted  by  /  and  f. 
Let  P  and  F"  represent  the  tensions  of  the  belt  where  it  leaves  the  pulley. 

By  compounding  the  forces  /  and  f — which  are  approximately  equal  be- 
cause A9  is  very  small^'it  is  found  that  the  normal  force  R  against  the  pulley, 
due  to  the  element  of  the  belt  OH,  ia  given  by  the  equation 

Ri-yi-t-/'t-,-2//'  COB  (l80-a«) 

-2P\i+a»  (l80-iltf)!-?^[2  cob'  K180-i#)|. 

B=?^co8  J(180-ae)-2/Bin  HM)=fA9.* 

E^om  this  equation  it  follows  that  the  force  normal  to  the  surface  of  contact 
varies  almost  directly  with  the  angle  of  contact  between  a  belt  and  a  pulley. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  static  force  of  friction  increases  with  the  angle  of 
contact  of  a  belt. 

On  presaing  a  cast-iron  brakeshoe  against  a  car  wheel  with  sufficient  force 
to  quickly  stop  the  car,  it  is  found  that  when  the  car  is  running  60  miles  per 
hour  the  relation  between  the  force  of  friction  and  the  force  normal  to  the  rub- 

•TW  daa  "  =  '■  iBwni  "tt  BMclir  tqiutl  to." 
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bing  surfaces  is  from  one-third  to  one-h&lf  u  gresit  as  when  the  car  is  running 
20  ntiles  per  hour.  This  doee  not  mean  that  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction 
of  cast  iron  per  hour  when  the  speed  ia60  miles  is  from  one-third  to  one-halt 
aa  great  as  when  the  speed  is  20  miles  per  hour.  The  force  of  fription  is  less 
because  the  surfaces  have  changed.  Under  the  high  speed  much  heat  is 
developed  and  the  abraded  material  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  rolled  into  rounded 
forms.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  rounded  bodies  between  the  wheel  and  tfao 
bnkeHhoe  that  diminiBheB  the  apparent  ooefGdent  of  kinetic  friction  at  high 

44.  The  Limitiiig  Aof^e  of  Static  FrictioiL — Consider  a  body 
resting  upon  a  rough  plane  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  inclined 
to  the  plane.  In  Fig.  45  the  plane  is  inclined  and  the  force  is 
vertical.  In  Ilg.  46  the  plane  is  horizontal  and  the  force  is 
inclined.  The  force  R  acting  upon  the  body  may  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  one  CB  parallel  to  the  plane  and  another  CD 


perpendicular  to  it.  If  CB  is  greater  than  the  static  friction  can 
be,  the  body  will  slide.  If  CB  is  not  greater  than  the  static  fric- 
tion can  be,  the  body  will  remain  at  rest  and  the  static  friction 
will  equal  CB.  In  Pig.  45  the  value  of  CB  can  be  changed  by 
chat^ng  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  and  in  Fig.  46  by  changing 
the   inclination   of  R. 

Suppose  that  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  slipping  sur- 
face, CD,,  and  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  force,  CA,  be  such 
that  the  body  is  on  the  verge  of  slipping — that  b,  that  CB  equals 
the  greatest  possible  value  of  the  static  friction.  If  now  R  be 
doubled,  both  components  will  be  doubled.  But  when  the  com- 
ponent Fn  that  presses  the  body  against  the  plane  is  doubled, 
(12)  shows  that  the  greatest  p>ossible  value  of  the  static  friction 
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a  aha  douUed.  It  follows  that  the  Defr  value  of  CB  just  equals 
the  new  greatest  poBsible  value  of  the  static  frietioD:.  l^e  same 
holds  true  bowever  large  R  may  be  madle.  If  the  angle  l>otwMii 
Fm  and  R  be  less  tfian  that  wttkh  makes  the  component  €B  eqtud 
to  the  force  of  friction  ftF^,  then  whatever  t^  value  of  A,  Ibr  bo^ 
will  not  slip. 

Representing  the  angle  between  the  normaJ  Co  tbe'  slipf^ag 
surface  and  the  line  of  action  of  the  resnJtant  fdrce  acting  opoBi 
the  body  by  the  symbol  O,  it  follows  that  there  m  &  certanv  valav 
of  $  such  that  the  body  will  always  be  just  on  the  retfgs  of  ^Spphgr 
whatever  the  value  of  the  resultant  force.  The  angle  between 
the  normal  to  the  slipping  surface  and  the  resultant  force  actings 
upon  the  body  when  the  body  is  on  the  verge  of  slipping  is  called 
the  limiting  angle  of  atatie  friaion  or  the  angle  o/  rej^ae. 

The  value  of  the  limiting  angle  of  friction  is  easily  determined. 

If  the  body  is  on  the  verge  of  slipping,  then  -^  =  tan  0. 

But  when  the  body  is  on  the  vei^  of  slipping,  DA  ( =  CB)  =  fiFn 


DA\ 

cdY 


That  is,  the  limiting  angle  of  friction  equab  the  angle  whose 
tangent  is  the  coefficient  of  static  friction. 

U  one  pinchee  &  wet  orange  seed  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  seed 
win  be  projected  with  considerable  apeed.  But  the  enormaus  pinching  force 
exerted  on  a  thin  iron  wedge  driven  into  a  log  will  not  eject  the  wedge.  Id  tbe 
fonner  caae,  the  limiting  angle  of  f  riction  is  smaller  than  the  angle  between  the 
Donnal  to  the  slant  faces  aod  the  thrusta  against  them;  while  in  the  latter 
caae  it  is  much  larger.  Consequently,  in  tbe  latt«r  case,  however  great  the 
tkrust  may  be,  the  wedge  is  not  dislodged. 

Tbe  brasMS  BB  of  a  connecting  rod.  Fig.  47, 
are  drawn  firmly  against  tbe  crank  pin  A  by 
means  of  a  stisp  S,  which  is  made  ti^t  by  means 
of  a  thin  wedge  K,  called  a  key.  Tbe  force  with 
which  tbe  brasses  press  K  agamat  C  makes  with  Pta.  47. 

the  normal  to  the  inclined  face  of  JC  an  angle  less 
than  tbe  limiting  angle  of  friction  for  iron  on  von.    Consequently,  however 
great  tfats  thrust  may  be,  tbe  key  is  not  dislodged. 


S^ 
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The  threads  of  a  JEtckBcrevr  supporting  a  heavy  load  are  acted  upon  by  a 
force  tending  to  turn  the  screw  downward  into  the  nut.  But  the  pitch  of  the 
threads  is  so  small  that  this  force  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  threads  an 
ang^e  leas  than  the  limiting  angle  of  friction  of  iron  on  iron.  Consequently, 
the  screw  does  not  turn. 

46.  Rolling  Resistance. — When  a  sphere  or  cylinder  rolls  on  a 
plane  surface  there  is  developed  at  the  place  of  contact  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  which  is  called  Tolling  resistance.  This  opposi- 
tion is  also  called  rolling  friction.  But  as  the  opposition  is  not  a 
matter  of  rubbu^,  the  former  term  is  to  be  preferred.  Rolling 
resistance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  roUing  body  is  slightly  flat- 
tened, and  the  plane  surface  is  slightly  depressed  at  the  place  of 
contact,  thereby  requiring  the  rolling  body  to  constantly  mount  a 
slight  elevation. 

When  moving  to  the  right,  the  body  shown  in  Fig.  48  is  acted 
upon  by  a  force  F,.  normal  to  the  surface  on  which  it  is  rolling, 
a  force  /"„,  which  is  required  to  keep 
the  body  rolling  uniformly  parallel  to 
this  surface,  and  the  reaction  R  apphed 
at  some  point  c.  The  point  c  is  some- 
where in  the  interface  between  the 
two  bodies. 

Taking  moments  with  respect  to 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  diagram  through  c, 

F',(ab)-Fn{bc)+Rm=0. 

Therefore,  the  rolling  resistance 

f    -^  P    :-^  P 


Fio.  48. 


(14) 


Therefore,  when  a  sphere  or  cylinder  rolls  on  a  yielding  sur- 
face that  takes  a  permanent  deformation,  the  rolling  resistance  is 
almost  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  rolling  body.  It 
is  found  by  experiment  that  the  coefficient  of  F„  in  this  equation 
is  not  a  constant  quantity.  In  this  manner  roUing  resistance 
differs  from  kinetic  and  static  friction. 
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Experiment  shows  that  within  wide  variations  of  load,  {Fn), 
and  radius,  (r),  the  distance  be  is  nearly  constant  for  given 
materials.  For  this  reason,  the  distance  be  is  called  the  coefficient 
of  rolling  resistance.  For  a  cast-iron  roller  on  a  steel  surface,  the 
coefficient  of  rolling  resistance  is  about  0.015  inch. 

Hie  advantage  of  hauling  a  heavy  load  on  a  wagon  instead  of  diaggLog 
the  same  load  along  the  ground  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  rolling  reeist- 
anoe  is  teas  than  sliding  friction.  For  the  same  reaaoD  "  friction  bearinp,"  using 
etther  rolling  cylindera  or  balls,  are  extensively  used  in  many  classes  of  ma- 
chinery. 

A  pneumatic  tiie,  by  Battening  out  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
gives  the  advantage  of  a  wheel  of  larger  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bulge  in  front  of  the  flat  place  gives  the  disadvantage  of  an  obetruction  which 
the  wheel  must  continually  climb.  On  a  soft  rough  road  a  pneumatic  tire  ia 
advantageous.  On  a  hard  smooth  plane  road,  a  hard  tire  is  superior  to  the 
pneumatic  tire. 

The  rolling  resistance  of  a  four-wheeled  wagon,  on  various  sorta  of  road- 
ways, expressed  in  pounds  weight  |>er  ton,  is  about  as  follows: 

Cubical  stone  block  pavement. 35±8 

Macadam  road. . . HOjtV 

Gravel  road 105±35 

CoDunon  dirt  road Ifl0±75 

46.  Lubricants. — A  lubricani  is  any  substance  which,  coating 
with  a  thin  film  two  bearing  surfaces,  will  reduce  their  frictional 
resistance.  When  oil  is  placed  between  a  shaft  and  a  bearing, 
the  slipping  takes  place  between  two  iitms  of  oil  instead  of  between 
two  solid  surfaces.  The  advanti^e  in  the  use  of  the  oil  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  friction  between  two  fluid  surfaces  is  less  than 
that  between  two  solid  surfaces.  The  laws  of  fluid  friction  are 
different  from  the  laws  of  the  friction  between  solids.  The  fric- 
tion between  two  fluid  surfaces,  (a),  is  independent  of  the  pressure 
between  the  fluid  and  the  soUd;  (&),  varies  approximately  with  the 
square  of  the  relative  velocity;  (c),  varies  directly  with  the  area  of 
rubbing  surface;  (d),  varies  directly  with  the  density  of  the  fluid. 

By  filUng  the  rugosities  of  rough  surfaces  with  plumbogn  or  graphite,  the 
friction  is  reduced. 

On  a  dry  day,  the  dust  covering  railway  rails  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  a  considerable  tendency  of  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  to 


lion  lo  I  no  inoiioii  wiucii  is  called  rolling  resis 
(ioFi  is  mIso  called  rolliii*;  friction.  13ut  as  tlu 
matter  of  nil)l)iii^\  the  foriiic]"  term  is  to  !»(' 
resistance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rolhiig  I 
tened,  and  the  plane  surface  is  slightly  depre 
contact,  thereby  requiring  the  rolling  body  to 
slight  elevation. 

When  moving  to  the  right,  the  body  show 
upon  by  a  force  Fn  normal  to  the  surface  oe 

a  force  /^'p,  which 
the  body  roUing  i 
this  surface,  and  tl 
at  some  point  c.  '. 
where  in  the  int 
two  bodies. 

Taking  momei 
an  axis  perpendic 
the  diagram  throv 


r,(ab)-Fn{bc)+R(P)^0, 


Therefore,  the  rolling  resistance 

be 


be 


Therefore,  when  a  sphere  or  cyUnder  roll 
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Experiment  shows  that  within  wide  variations  of  load,  (F.), 
and  radius,  (r),  the  distance  be  is  nearly  constant  for  given 
materials.  For  this  reason,  the  distance  be  is  called  the  coefiBcient 
of  rolling  resistance.  For  a  cast-iron  roller  on  a  steel  surface,  the 
coefficient  of  rolling  resistance  is  about  0.015  inch. 

The  advantage  of  hauling  a  heavy  load  on  a  wagon  instead  of  dragging 
the  same  load  along  the  ground  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  roiling  reaist- 
anoe  is  len  than  sliding  friction.  For  the  game  rcaeon  "  friction  bearing,"  using 
either  rolling  cylinders  or  balk,  ore  extensively  used  in  many  classes  of  ma- 
chinery. 

A  pneumatic  tire,  by  flattening  out  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
givM  the  advantage  at  a  wheel  of  larger  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bulge  in  front  of  the  flat  place  gives  the  disadvantage  of  an  obetruction  which 
the  wheel  must  continually  climb.  On  a  soft  rough  road  a  pneumatic  tire  is 
advantageous.  On  a  hard  smooth  plane  road,  a  hard  tire  is  superior  to  the 
poeumatic  tire. 

llie  rolling  remstance  of  a  four-wheeled  wagon,  on  various  sorts  oi  road- 
ways, expressed  in  pounds  weight  |)fT  ton,  is  about  as  follows: 

Cubical  stone  block  pavement 35±8 

Macadam  road 60i7 

Gravel  road 105±35 

Common  dirt  road 150±75 

46.  Lubricants. — A  lubricaiU  is  any  substance  which,  coating 
with  a  thin  film  two  bearing  surfaces,  will  reduce  their  frictional 
resistance.  When  oil  is  placed  between  a  shaft  and  a  bearing, 
the  slipping  takes  place  between  two  films  of  oil  instead  of  between 
two  solid  surfaces.  The  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  oil  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  friction  between  two  fluid  surfaces  is  less  than 
that  between  two  solid  surfaces.  The  laws  of  fluid  friction  are 
different  from  the  laws  of  the  friction  between  sohds.  The  fric- 
tion between  two  fluid  surfaces,  (a),  is  independent  of  the  pressure 
between  the  fluid  and  the  solid;  (b),  varies  approximately  with  the 
square  of  the  relative  velocity;  (c),  varies  directly  with  the  area  of 
rubbing  surface;  (d),  varies  directly  with  the  density  of  the  fluid. 

By  filling  the  rugosities  of  rough  surfaces  with  plumbago  or  graphite,  the 
friction  is  reduced. 

On  a  dry  day,  the  diwt  covering  railway  rails  acts  os  a  lubriraiit  l^t  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  a,  conaiderable  tendency  of  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  to 
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n  baa  washed  off  the  dua 


e  locomotive  can  dnw  a 


Solved  PnUBLEUa 

Pbobleu. — A  uniform  beam  weighiog  50  kg.,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
30°  to  the  vertical,  rests  between  a  rough  pavement  and  a  smooth  vertical 
wall  and  is  just  on  the  verge  of  slipping.  Find  the  thrusts  exerted  against 
the  pavement  and  the  wall,  and  also  find  the  coefficient  of  static  friction 
between  the  beam  and  the  pavement. 

Solution. — Before  reading  the  eolution  of  this  problem  the  student 
should  read  again  the  solution  of  the  problem  on  p.  34. 

Limit  the  attention  to  the  force  acting  upon  the 
beam.  Since  the  wall  is  smooth,  there  is  at  B  no 
frictional  resistance  to  the  slipping  of  the  beam  down  the 
wall.  There  is,  however,  the  force  Fi  with  which  the 
wall  pushes  against  the  beam  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
over.  At  A  the  ground  presses  up  against  the  beam  with 
some  force  Fj,  and  the  friction  between  the  beam  and 
the  ground  is  the  force  that  keeps  the  bottom  of  the 
beam  from  slipping  to  the  right.  When  the  beam  is  just 
on  the  point  of  slipping,  this  friction  is,  by  (12),  itFt, 
where  ^  denotes  the  coefficient  of  static  friction  between 
the  beam  and  the  ground.  Since  the  beam  is  uniform, 
its  weight  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  force  acting  at  the  middle  point. 

Since  the  beam  is  in  equilibrium,  we  may  apply  the  two  conditions  of 
equilibrium.  Thcfirst  of  these  conditions  gives  two  equations:  For  the  vertical 
components  of  the  forces, 


Fia.  49. 


-50=0, 


(IS) 


and  for  the  horizontal  components  of  the  forces, 

F,-^F:-0 (Ifl) 

Any  point  may  be  chosen  as  the  center  of  moments.     If  the  point  A  la  choeen 
the  second  condition  of  equilibrium  gives  the  equation 

F,(BD)-50{AC)-0, 

or,  if  the  length  o!  the  beam  be  called  t, 

F,(Iuo330°)-50(iUin30'')-0 (17) 

The  I  in  (17)  cancels  out.    And  when  the  three  independent  simultaneous  equa- 
tions (15),  (16),  and  (17)  ore  solved  for  the  three  unknown  quantities  F„  F, 
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and  II,  tbetr  values  ne  Faund  to  be  respectively  14.4  kg.  wt.,  60  kg.  wt.,  and 
0.29. 

Pboblui. — If,  due  to  air  reeistanee,  friction  of  journals,  etc.,  the  motion 
of  a  train  is  <^poeed  by  a  force  of  5  lb.  wt.  per  IDOO  lb.,  find  the  total  weight 
of  a  train  that  c»a  be  hauled  by  a  \00,0O0-lb.  locomotive  on  a  level  track 
auoh  that  the  ooefGcient  of  static  friction  between  the  wheels  and  rails  is  0.15. 

SoLimoN. — The  greataBt  pull  that  oan  be  exerted  by  the  train  on  the 
looomotive — and  therefore  by  the  locomotive  on  the  train — equals  the  force 
of  static  friction  between  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  and  the  rails  when 
the  wheels  are  on  the  verge  of  slipping  on  the  rails.  From  (12),  this  force 
pushing  OD  the  locomotive  is 

f,-0.1S(100.000)  =  l5,000  lb.  wt. 

Whon  the  train  is  moving  with  uniform  velocity  the  foroe  pulling  bade  on  the 
loeomotive  equals  the  above  force  pushing  the  locomotive  forward.  The 
force  pulling  back  on  the  looomotive  is  the  kinetic  frictiou  of  the  joumals. 
etc.  Since  the  reaistanoe  to  motion  ia  5  lb.  wt.  for  every  1000  lb.  wt.,  the  co- 
effieieut  of  kinetic  friction  is  0.005.  If  the  weight  of  locomotive  and  tntin  be 
r«inreeented  by  W,  then  from  <11),  die  kinetic  friction 

/, -0.008  IF. 

And  since,  when  the  train  is  moving  with  oonatant  velocity,  ff — F^ 

0.005  IF-IS.OOO  lb.  wt.. 

H'=3.000,000lb.  wt. 

Pbobleu. — A  looomotive  weighs  35  tons.  The  ooefGcient  of  static 
friction  between  wheels  and  rails  is  0.18.  Find  the  total  weight  of  itself  and 
train  which  it  can  draw  up  a  1  per  cent  grade*  if  the  resistance  to  motion  on 
the  level  is  10  lb.  wt.  per  ton. 

Solution. — The  advance  of  a  looomotive  is  due  to  the  wheels  pushing 
backward  on  the  track.  If  the  wheels  slip,  the  locomotive  cannot  pull.  The 
greatest  pull  possible  is  that  exert«d  when  the  wheels  are  just  on  the  verge  of 
■lipping.    When  this  condition  occum,  the  tractive  force  F^  is  given  by  (12), 

Fp=iiFn. 


el  IH  inoliutioa  U 
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where  Fh  >b  the  force  nonnsl  to  the  track  and  fi  U  the  coelficieat  of  atatio 
friction  between  the  wheels  and  raUs. 

From  Fig.  50,  f.-ITi  coe  •t.  And  since  the  grade  is  1  per  cent,  *- 
tan~' 0.01— 35'.  Consequently  the  greatest  tractive  force  the  locomotive 
can  exwt  ie 


^»=»iH'iCOB35'  =  (0.18)(35)(0.9W9)=6.3lonswt.  . 


(18) 


When  the  train  is  loaded  to  the  degree  that  the 
wheelii  of  the  locomotive  Ere  just  on  the  verge  of 
skidding  on  the  rails,  the  force  F^  is  exactly  balanced 
by  the  sum  of  the  component  F'  of  the  weight  of  the 
train  downhill  and  the  resistance  to  motion  F"  due  to 
friction  of  journals,  etc.    That  is, 


Fj^F'+F". 


(19) 


If  the  total  weight  of  train,  including  the  loeomotlve,  is  represented  by  W, 
the  component  of  this  weight  in  the  direction  of  the  rails  is 

f"  =  lt'8in35'  =  H'(0.0I) (20) 

Since  the  resistance  to  motion  on  the  level  ia  10  lb.  wt.  per  ton,  the  re- 
sistance on  the  level  for  the  entire  train  is  tiU  ^[=0.005  H'),  and  the  re- 
e  to  motion  on  the  grade  is 


f"-0.005  If  co8  35'^(0.005)H'(l) (21) 

By  substituting  in  (19)  the  values  given  in  (IS),  ('20),  and  (21),  we  obtain 

6.3  =  tP'(0.01 )  +  IV(0.005). 
Whence 

IV  =  420  tons  wt. 


QUEHTIONB 

1.  In  raising  a  building  preparatory  to  moving  it,  jackscrews  were  used. 
In  starting  these  with  the  turning  ban,  the  woricman  used  a  number  of  sudden 
jerks  instead  of  a  steady  pull.    Explain  why. 

3.  A  building  is  lifted  by  means  of  jackscrews.  Why  is  it  that  when  no 
force  is  applied  at  the  turning  bars,  the  weight  of  the  building  does  not  turn 
the-  screws  so  as  to  lower  itself?  Draw  a  diagram  in  which  the  forces  involved 
are  rcpreeented. 
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8.  Why  are  wagons  used  instead  of  sleigba  on  an  earth  road?  Why  is  the 
reverae  true  on  snow  roadaT 

i.  In  starting  a  locomotive,  if  the  wheels  slip  on  the  rails  the  engineer  will 
shut  off  the  steam  and  then  start  over  again.  What  principle  does  he  make 
use  on 

6.  Why  is  it  harder  for  a  team  of  honn  to  start  a  "  ntone  boat  "  on  a  hard 
road  than  to  kee^  it  going  after  it  is  started? 

6.  Does  an  engineer  gain  anything  by  putting  sand  on  the  rails  if  the 
wheels  do  not  slip  on  sluting?    Explain. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MOTION  OF  A  BODY  UNDER  THE  ACTION  OF 
ZERO  FORCE 

5   1.    Vnijorm  Linear  Motion 

47.  Linear  Speed  and  Linear  Velocity. — By  the  motion  of  s 
body  is  meant  the  change  of  the  [>ositioii  of  the  body  with  refer- 
ence to  some  other  body.  The  velocity  of  a  body  relative  to  the 
earth  is  sometimes  called  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  body.  To 
describe  a  linear  motion  three  elements  must  be  specified.  These 
are,  the  direction  in  which  the  displacement  occurs,  the  distance 
traversed,  and  the  time  occupied  in  traveling  this  distance. 

The  ratio  of  the  distance  traveled  to  the  time  occupied  in 
traversing  this  distance  is  called  speed.  When  we  are  interested 
not  only  in  how  faet  a  body  is  moving  but  also  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  moves,  we  speak  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  instead  of 
its  speed.  The  speed  of  a  train  may  be  50  mi.  per  hour;  its  veloc- 
ity may  be  50  mi.  per  hour  north. 

A  point  which  traverses  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  however 
small  the  unit  of  time  may  be,  is  said  to  have  uniform  speed. 
When  the  speed  is  not  uniform,  we  often  speak  of  the  instantaneous 
speed  at  a  given  point.  The  instantaneous  speed  at  any  point  is 
the  ratio  of  the  distance  the  body  would  travel  during  the  next 
interval  of  time  to  the  magnitude  of  this  interval,  if  from  that 
point  the  speed  remained  uniform.  Suppose  two  trains  are  run- 
ning side  by  side  in  the  same  direction,  one  at  a  uniform  speed  and 
the  other  at  a  slower  speed  which  is  gradually  increasing.  A 
person  on  the  train  moving  with  increasing  speed  sees  the  other 
train  at  first  moving  ahead,  then  standing  still,  and  finally  falling 
behind.  At  the  instant  the  train  appears  to  be  standing  still, 
the  speed  of  the  uniformly  moving  train  equals  the  instantaneous 
speed  of  the  other  train. 
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A  point  which  preserves  both  its  speed  and  the  direction  of  its 
motion  constant  is  said  to  be  moving  with  uniform  velocity.  When 
either  the  direction  of  motion  changes,  or  the  distance  passed 
over  in  equal  times  changes,  the  velocity  is  variable.  A  point  on 
the  rim  of  a  fly  wheel  may  traverse  equal  distances  in  equal  times. 
Its  linear  8p>eed  is  then  constant.  But  as  the  direction  of  its 
motion  is  changing,  its  linear  velocity  is  ununiform. 

Denoting  by  v  the  constant  speed  of  a  point  traversing  the 
distance  x  in  time  (,  we  have,  from  the  definition  of  speed, 

(22) 


(■ 


This  equation  shows  that  the  unit  of  speed  is  a  s[>eed  such  that 
a  unit  distance  is  traversed  in  unit  time.  The  unit  of  time  em- 
ployed in  physics  is  the  second.  It  follows  tliat  a  speed  may  be 
expressed  in  feet  per  second,  in  miles  per  hour,  in  centimeters  per 
second,  in  kilometers  per  minute,  etc.,  the  word  "  per  "  indicating 
the  words  "  divided  by."  A  speed  of  one  nautical  mile  (2024 
yards)  per  hour  is  called  a  knot. 

48.  The  Composition  of  ITniform  Linear  Velocities. — A  pas- 
senger walking  across  a  moving  railway  carriage  furnishes  an 
example  of  what  are  called  simultaneous  velocities.  The  pas- 
senger has  a  velocity  relative  to  a  point  of  the  carriage,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  carriage  has  a  velocity  with  respect  to  a  point  on 
the  earth.  These  are  called  components  of  the  passenger's  motion 
with  respect  to  the  earth.  His  actual  velocity  with  reference  to 
the  earth  is  called  his  resultant  velocity.  If  the  component  veloc- 
ities of  a  body's  motion  are  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant 
velocity  equals  their  algebraic  sum. 

The  resultant  of  two  uniform  velocities 
incUned  to  one  another  will  now  be  deter- 
mined. Let  OB  represent  the  velocity  of 
the  train  relative  to  the  earth  and  let  OA 
represent  the  velocity  of  the  man  relative  Fio.  51, 

to  the  train.     In  other  words,  the  line  OB 

represents  the  du-ection  and  the  distance  traveled  by  the  train, 
with  reference  to  the  earth,  during  some  time  (;  while  OA  repre- 


^3" 
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sents  the  directiOD  and  the  distance  traveled  by  the  man,  with 
reference  to  the  train,  during  the  same  time.  During  the  time  t, 
the  man  moved  across  the  train  from  0  to  A.  During  this  time 
the  line  OA  moved  parallel  to  itself  through  the  distance  OB. 
Consequently,  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  the  man  has  reached  the 
point  C. 

It  remains  to  be  shown  that  throughout  the  time  t  the  man 
was  moving  along  the  diagonal  OC.  Supp(»c  that  during  some 
interval  of  time  t',  less  than  t,  the  train  has  traversed  the  distance 
06;  while,  with  reference  to  the  train,  the  man  has  traversed  the 
distance  Oa.  Draw  ac  and  6c  parallel  to  OB  and  OA,  respectively. 
Following  the  method  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  seen  that 
at  the  end  of  the  interval  ( the  man  is  at  c. 

But  since  the  velocities  along  OA  and  OB  are  uniform, 

/'      Oa 


e     Ob      ac 
""^  t=OB=AC- 

•an.  Oa     OA 

Whence,  —  =  -rpi. 

ac     AC 

Consequently,  Oc  and  OC  are  colinear.  This  means  that  at  any 
instant  during  the  time  t  the  man  was  on  the  diagonal  OC.  There- 
fore, if  two  simultaneous  uniform  linear  velocities  be  represented 
by  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  the  resultant  velocity  is 
represented  by  the  diagonal  which  passes  through  their  intersection. 
Since  the  parallelograms  ab  and  AB,  Fig.  51,  are  similar, 

t'  :t[  =  0a:0A]  =  0c:0C. 

That  is,  the  distance  described  along  the  resultant  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  time.  Therefore,  the  resuUanl  of  two  uniform 
velocities  is  a  uniform  velocity. 

49. — We  have  just  seen  tliat  if  a  man  moves  across  a  train  in  a 
direction  OA,  with  a  velocity  iVm  =  OA,  and  if  at  the  same  time, 
the  train  is  moving  along  the  earth  in  some  direction  OB  with  a 
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velocity  ,v,  =  OB,  then  the  velocity  of  the  man  with  reference 
to  the  earth,  ,«„  is  represented  by  OC.  In  general,  if  one  body 
moves  with  reference  to  a  second,  and  at  the  saoie  time  the  second 
moves  with  reference  to  a  third,  then  the  velocity  of  the  first  with 
reference  to  the  third  is  represented  in  direction  and  in  magnitude 
by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  upon  the  lines 
representing  the  two  component  velocities,  all  three  lines  being 
drawn  from  the  same  point. 

If,  however,  wc  attempt  to  combine  in  this  way  the  velocity 
of  the  first  in  respect  to  the  second  with  the  velocity  of  the  first  in 
respect  to  the  third,  e.g.,  to  combine 

the  velocity  of  the  man  in  respect  to  ,-^^^ 

the  train  with  the  velocity  of  the  man  ---''^-''  /' 

in  respect  to  the  earth,  wc  would  get 
a  line  OD,  Fig.  52,  which  represents 
nothing  that  we  already  had  on  our 
diagram,  and  which  certainly  does 
not  represent  the  velocity  of  the  man  Pia,  52, 

with    reference    to    either    earth    or 

train.  In  fact,  this  combination  would  be  meaningless.  In 
general,  if  we  attempt  to  combine  the  velocity  of  the  first  in 
respect  to  the  second  (zfi),  with  any  velocity  except  that  of 
either  the  second  in  respect  to  something  (lUa),  or  that  of  some- 
thing in  respect  to  the  first  (luj,  the  result  Is  meaningless.  The  ' 
only  way  in  which  it  is  permissible  to  compound  velocities  may  be 
indicated  as  follows: 

2t>i  and  iC2give  iVi, 
and 

3i;i  and  Wx  give  zfi. 

If  we  adopt  the  notation  used  above,  and  write  for  any  velocity 
a  V  with  two  subscripts,  a  right  subscript  to  indicate  the  moving 
body  and  a  left  subscript  to  indicate  the  body  to  which  the  motion 
is  referred,  we  see  as  illustrated  above  that  two  velocities  can  be 
compounded  only  when  the  right  subscript  of  one  is  the  same  as 
the  left  subscript  of  the  other.  When  we  do  so  compound,  the 
resultant  velocity  is  the  velocity  of  the  body  indicated   by  the 
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rcmainrng   right  subscript,  and   the   body  to  which  motion  is 
referred  is  that  indicated  by  the  remaining  left  subscript. 

50.  Resolution  of  Uniform  Linear  Velocities. — If  a  resultant 
velocity  be  replaced  by  two  component  velocities,  it  ia  said  to  be 
resolved  into  these  components.  The  remarks  made  in  Arts.  33 
and  34  with  regard  to  the  resolution  of  forces  are  also  applicable 
to  the  resolution  of  velocities. 

For  example,  consider  the  resolution  of  linear  velocities)  in  the  sailing  of 
an  ice  yacht  (Fig.  53).  Let  the  wind  blow  against  the  sail  with  a  speed  v  at 
an  angle  &  (Fig.  54).  Denote  the  angle  between  the  sail  and  the  line  of  the 
riinnera  by  4.  Neglecting  the 
slight  friction  of  the  1 
the  ice,  the  speed  V  of  iha  yacht 
¥  be  derived. 


Fia.  63. 


Fio.  54. 


Since  the  frictional  resistance  to  the  yacht's  motion  is  oegligible,  the  speed 
will  continue  to  increase  so  long  as  there  is  any  wind  pressure  on  the  sail. 
The  wind  will  preaa  on  the  sail'  as  long  as  the  wind  goes  faster  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  sail  than  the  sail  is  goii^  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.,  untQ 
the  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  sail 
equals  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  yacht  in  the  same  direction. 
When  this  occuis  a  particle  of  air  will  just  shde  aloi^  the  sail  without  pressing 
on  it.     Under  these  conditions, 


V  sin  *  -  H 


np. 


Therefore,  if  there  is  no  retarding  force  due  to  friction  between  the  ioe  and  the 
runners,  the  speed  of  the  yacht  will  be 
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Hub  equ&tkm  showB  that  when  8  is  Ine  than  ^,  the  ipeed  of  the  yacht  ia 
leas  than  that  of  the  wind ;  wheo  0  equals  ^,  the  speed  of  the  yacht  equals  that 
of  the  wind;  and  when  0  is  peater  than  «,  the  speed  of  the  yacht  is  greater 
titan  that  of  the  wind  which  propels  it. 

61.  The  Wat«r  Turbine. — An  interesting  application  of  the  composition  and 
resdution  of  linear  velocities  is  found  in  the  design  of  steam  and  water  turbines. 
In  one  foitn  of  water  turbine  the  rotating  member  or  "  runner  "  consists  of 
a  aeries  of  curved  blades  set  in  a  ring  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft,  and  receiv- 
ing water  at  all  points  in  its  periphery  from  the  mouths  of  a  concentric  circle 
of  passages.  In  Fig.  56  are  represented  in  horiiontal  section  an  inner 
runner  wheel  and  the  outer  stationary  guides  GG  which  direct  the  water 
•gainst  the  blades  of  the  runner.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  case  kept  filled 
with  water  under  preaaure.     Wat«r  passing  between   the  guides  is  directed 
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against  the  blades  BB  of  the  rotating  runner  and,  escaping  into  the  axial 
space  of  the  runner,  folia  into  the  "  tail  race." 

If,  on  Btrikii^  a  blade,  the  direction  of  a  stream  of  wat«r  be  suddenly 
changed,  a  turbulent  eddy  will  be  set  up  and  a  waste  of  energy  will  be  pro- 
duced. In  order  that  there  may  be  no  WBSt«  of  energy  due  to  a  sudden  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  stream  flowing  from  the  guides  to  the  runner  blades, 
the  direction  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  entering  the  runner,  relative  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  runner,  should  be  tangent  to  the  runner  blades.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  abeolute  linear  velocity  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  runner  be  ,Vm, 
and  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  entering  the  runner  be  ,V^  the  direc- 
tbn  of  the  runner  blade  where  the  water  enters  must  be  tangent  to  sF.  as 
given  by  the  parallelogram  in  Pig.  56. 

Again,  on  leaving  the  runner,  the  velocity  of  the  water  relative  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  runner  should  be  tangent  to  the  blade.  And  in  order  that 
the  wat«r  may  readily  escape  from  the  axial  space,  the  direction  of  the  abmlutA 
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velocity  of  the  water  leaving  the  mnner  Bhould  be  radial.  CoMeqiienUy,  if 
the  absolute  linear  velocity  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  runner  be  ,Vr  and  the 
absolute  velocity  of  the  escaping  water  be  ,V^  the  direction  of  the  runner 
blade  where  the  water  leaves  must  be  tangent  lo  rV^,  as  given  by  the  parallelo- 
gram of  velocities  in  the  figure.  Prom  these  considerations  the  proper  shape 
to  be  given  to  the  runner  blades  can  be  deterrnined. 


SOLVBD    PrOBLRU 

—An  aviator  wishes  to  travel  in  a  line  30*  south  o(  east  with  an 
aeroplane  of  speed  70  miles  per  hour  in  a  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast 
with  a  s|>eed  of  '20  miles  per  hour.  Find  the  direction  in  which  he  must  point 
the  manhiiie. 

Solution. — In  Fig.  57,  the  line  OX  rcprenents  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
velocity  of  the  aeroplane  relative  to  the  earth.    The  line  OB  represents  in 


direction  and  in  magnitude  the  component  velocity,  due  to  the  wind,  of  the 
aeroplane  relative  to  the  earlh.  The  problem  gives  the  magnitude  of  the 
component  velocity  of  the  aeroplane  relative  to  the  earth  due  to  the  motor, 
but  not  the  direction. 

With  the  points  of  a  pair  of  divideis  separated  by  a  distance  representing 
70  miles  per  hour,  place  one  point  at  B  and  cut  the  line  OX  with  the  other  point 
at  (7.  Complete  the  paralleli^ram  having  the  sides  OB  and  BC.  Then  OA 
givM  the  direction  and  the  magnitude  of  the  velocity  of  the  aeroplane  relative 
to  the  earth  due  to  the  motor,  which,  when  compounded  with  the  velocity 
OB  of  the  aeroplane  relative  to  the  earth  due  t«  the  wind,  will  give  a  resultant 
in  the  direction  OX.  The  angle  NOA  gives  the  required  direction.  The 
v^ue  of  this  angle  can  be  obtained  from  the  figure  by  ordinary  trigonometric 
methods. 
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QUBBTIONB 

1.  A  batUeahip  is  movinit  with  unifonn  velocity  pfmUlel  to  the  shore. 
By  roeana  or  a  diaKram  show  how  this  velocity  aflecta  the  aiming  of  a  gun  on 
ship  at  a  target  on  shore. 

S.  In  the  case  of  the  drivlnff  wheel  of  a  locomotive,  show  that  for  an 
instaDt  one  point  is  moving  twice  as  fast  ae  the  locomotive  and  in  the  same 
direction.    What  point  lb  this?    To  what  is  the  motion  referred? 

8.  A  man  in  a  boat  is  being  rowed  across  a  river  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  carried  down  the  stream  by  the  current.  Show  by  a  diagram 
how  he  would  direct  a  ball  to  be  thrown  to  a  man  on  the  bank  directly  in  front 
of  the  boat. 

4.  A  man  riding  due  north  feels  a  wind  from  the  northeast.  If  he  rides 
due  south  at  the  Bamc  speed  the  wind  appears  to  come  from  the  southeast, 
what  is  tbe  true  direction  of  the  wind?     Explain  with  diagrams. 

5.  A  p'unner  on  a  moving  ship  desires  to  fire  a  shell  at  a  distant  Bxed  point. 
What  data  should  be  known  in  order  to  avoid  missing  the  mark? 

0.  By  means  of  diagrams,  explain  how  a  gun  must  be  aimed  when  the 
gun  is  (a),  at  rest,  and  the  target  moving;  (b),  moving,  and  the  target  at  rest. 
(Motion  along  line  of  sight  is  excluded.) 

7.  Ebtplajn  by  means  of  a  diagram  why  a  person  walking  rapidly  in  rain 
that  is  descending  vertically  holds  hb  umbrella  somewhat  in  front. 

5  2.  Uniform  Angular  Motion 
62.  Measurement  of  Angles. — In  ordinary  life  the  unit  of 
angular  measurement  is  arbitrarily  taken  as  one  ninetieth  part  of 
a  right  angle.  This  unit  is  called  the  degree.  In  scientific  work  a 
unit  of  angular  measurement  called  the  radian  is  frequently  cm- 
ployed.  The  radian  is  the  plane  angle  subtended  at  the  center 
of  a  circle  by  an  arc  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Thus,  if  AB  (F«.  58),  is  half  as  long  as  the 
radius,  <p  is  one-half  of  a  radian,  and  whatever 
the  length  of  AB, 

AB      ,. 
A  =  y^.-  radians.  „ 

OA  Flo.  58. 

Again,  from  the  definition, 

360°    = — radian.s    =2t  radians.  ( 

lradian  =  -~=37''.29.^)78  =  57n7'44.8" 


.^. 
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One  thousandth  of  a  radian  is  called  a  milradian.  One  mih^dian 
equab  t^B^  *^f  ^  circle,  very  nearly.  As  the  unit  angle,  artilleristfi 
use  the  mil,  which  equals  gi^ao  of  a  circle. 

The  method  of  measuring  plane  angles  which  employs  the 
radian  as  the  unit  is  called  circular  measure. 

When  the  angle  0  is  small, 

AC^AB 
OA^OA' 

Consequently  for  small  angles 

sin  4  =  0  radians. 
For  example, 

2°  =  0.0349  radian,  and  sin  2''  =  0.0 
4°  =  0.0698  radian,  and  sin4''  =  0.0 
6''=0.1047  radian,  and  sin  6*'  =  0.1045; 
8''=0. 1396  radian,  and  sin  8"  =  0,1392. 

Polyedral  angles  are  measured  in  a  similar  manner.  If  a 
sphere  of  any  radius  be  constructed  with  the  apex  of  the  polyedral 
angle  as  center,  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  spherical  surface 
included  between  the  faces  of  the  polyedral  angle  to  the  square 
of  the  radius  of  the  sphere  is  taken  to  be  the  measure  of  the  polye- 
dral angle.  When  the  radius  of  the  sphere  b  unity,  and  the  area 
of  the  included  spherical  surface  is  unity,  the  polyedral  angle  is 
unity.  The  unit  polyedral  angle  is  called  the  sleradian  or  apace 
radian. 

63.  Angular  Velocity. — A  displacement  of  a  body  such  that  all 

points  of  the  body  describe  coaxial  circular  arcs 

is   called   rotaiion.     The  axis  of  rotation  may 

pass  through  the  body  or  it  may    be    outside 

of  the  body.     In  rotation  all  lines  perpendicular 

to  the   axis  of  rotation  sweep  through  equal 

Fig.  S9.  angles  in  equal  tunes.     Let  XX'  (Fig.  59)  be  a 

line  fixed  in  space,  and  let  PO  be  a  line  fixed  in 

the  body  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  passing  through  0. 

The  rate  of  change  of  the  angle  X'OP  is  called  the  angular  velocity 
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of  the  body  about  the  assigned  axis.  The  angular  speed  of  the 
body  is  the  magnitude  of  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angle  X'OP 
without  reference  to  the  axis  about  which  rotation  occurs.  Thus, 
if  ID  represents  the  angular  speed  of  the  body, 

If  =  -  radians  per  second (24) 

Angular  speed  may  be  measured  in  radians  per  second,  d^rees 
per  second,  revolutions  per  minute,  etc. 

A  uniform  angular  velocity  is  one  having  constant  angular 
speed  in  a  fixed  direction  about  an  invariable  axis. 

64.  Representatioa  of  Angular  Velocity. — Three  quantities  are 
required  to  specify  completely  an  angular  velocity — the  angular 
speed,  the  direction  of  the  axis  about  which  rotation  occurs,  and 
the  sense  of  rotation,  i.e.,  clockwise  or  counterclockwise.  An 
angular  velocity  can  be  completely  represented  by  a  straight  line 
whose  magnitude  is  proportional  to  the  angular  speed,  and  whose 
direction  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Thus,  the  line  AB,  three  units  long,  inclined  as  in  the  figure, 
represents   an    angular   velocity   of    three   radians  g 

per   second   about   an   axis  parallel  to  AB.     The  tf 

sense  of  the  rotation  is  indicated  by  the  direction         i^ 
of  the  arrowhead.     The  arrowhead  is  so  placed  that     ^ 
on  lookii^  along  the  axis  in  the  direction  of  the        p      -. 
arrow,  the  rotation  is  clockwise. 

65.  Instantaneous  Axis  of  Rotation. — The  fixed  axis  about 
which  rotation  occurs  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  axis  is  fixed  for  but  a  very  short  time;  it  is  then 
called  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation. 

If  a  wagoo  axle  be  lifted  off  the  ground  and  the  wheel  set  in  rotation,  the 
axit  of  rotation  with  reference  to  both  the  earth  and  the  wagon  will  be  per- 
manent and  at  the  cent«r  of  the  axle.  If,  however,  the  wheel  rolla  along  tbe 
ground,  this  axis  will  not  be  at  reat  with  refereoce  to  the  earth,  but  will  remain 
at  rest  with  respect  to  tbe  wagon.  If  the  wheel  is  rolling  along  the  ground 
without  aliding,  tbe  point  in  contact  with  the  ground  is  instantoneouely  at 
rest  witb  respect  to  the  ground.  Therefore  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation 
with  rcapect  U>  the  ground  is  at  the  point  in  contact  with  the  ground.    It 
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roust  be  remembered  that  at  every  succeeding  instant  this  point  ii  a  different 
part  of  the  wheel. 

66.  Composition  of  Angular  Velocities. — It  will  now  be  shown 
that  two  simultaneous  instantaneous  angular  velocities,  about 
axes  that  meet  in  a  point,  can  be  compounded  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  two  linear  velocities  are  compounded.     Let  OP 
and  OQ  (Fig.  61)  be  two  axes  about  which  a 
body  rotates  at  the  same  time  with  the  respective 
angular  speeds  wi  and  toz,  and  in  the  directions 
indicated  in  the  figure.    From  any  point  C  erect 
lines   CD  and  CE  perpendicular  respectively  to 
the  two  axes  OP  and  OQ.    Denote  CD  and  CE 
respectively  by  ri  and  r^. 
Fia.  61.  Due  to  the  single  angular  velocity  Wi,  the  line 

CD  would  rotate,  about  OP  as  an  axis,  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  point  C  would  be  depressed  below  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  Denoting  the  angle  swept  through  by  the  line  CD 
in  time  t  by  the  symbol  i^i,  we  have 


Denoting  by  x  the  distance  traveled  by  the  point  C  while  CD 
sweeps  through  the  angle  *i,  we  have 

,         X\       X\ 


Consequently, 


x\  =  <t>\n=w\T\t. 


A^ain,  due  to  the  single  angular  velocity  i«2,  the  line  CE  would 
rotate  about  OQ  as  an  axis,  in  such  a  direction  that  the  point  C 
would  be  raised  above  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Denoting  the 
ai^le  swept  through  by  CE  in  time  (  by  the  symbol  ^,  and  the 
corresponding  distance  traveled  by  the  point  C  by  Xa,  we  find  in 
the  same  manner  as  above 

X2=1ViT2t- 
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The  point  C  will  be  at  rest  throughout  the  time  t  if  it  is  raised 
by  one  rotation  just  as  much  as  it  is  depressed  by  the  other,  i.e., 
if  Xi  =  X2.  But  if  the  point  C  ia  at  rest,  the  entire  line  OC  will  abo 
be  at  rest;  that  is,  OC  is  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  resultant 
angular  velocity.  Consequently,  the  line  OC  will  be  the  dfawj- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  the  resultant  angular  velocity  of  Ui  and  wa  if 
v>jrit  =  W2r2t, 

that  is,  it  5^=^ (25) 

wa    ri 

The  condition  required  by  this  equation  is  easily  determined. 
From  C  draw  lines  CB  and  CA  parallel  to  the  axes  of  «n  and  toa, 
respectively.  The  area  of  the  parallelt^ram  OACB,  thus  con- 
structed, is 

(0-4)n  =  (OB)7-2. 

Whence  %  =  7 (^6) 

Prom  (25)  and  (26)  it  is  seen  that  the  condition  that  the  hne  OC 
shall  be  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  resultant  angular  velocity 
of  ui  and  ws  is  that 

OB    u>3 

It  has  now  been  proved  that  if  the  lines  OA  and  OB  are  pro- 
portional to  the  angular  velocities  about  these  axes,  then  the  diag- 
onal of  the  parallelogram  of  which  these  are  contiguous  sides  is  the 
axis  of  the  resultant  velocity.  It  remains  to  show  that  the  length 
of  this  diagonal  is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant 
angular  velm;ity. 

Draw  QH  perpendicular  to  OP.  Since  Q  Ls  on  the  axis  of  W2, 
the  distance  traveled  by  Q  in  time  t  is 

w,t(QH). 
If  the  resultant  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  OC  be  denoted 
by  w,  we  have  also  for  the  distance  traveled  by  Q  in  time  (,  the 
value 

wtiCE\. 
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Since  ihese  two  distances  are  the  same 


(27) 


With  0  as  a  center  and  OC  ss  a  radius  describe  the  arc  PQ. 
Since  OC-OQ  and  COE  =  ACO,  and  QOH-ISO'-OAC, 

CE     (PC)  sin  COE    sin  ACQ    OA 
QH    {OQ)  tin QOH    mOAC    OC' 


(28) 


From  (27)  and  (28), 


wi^^OA 
10     OC 


Similarly,  by  drawing  PJ  and  CD,  it  is  found  that 

t£2_0B 

w~OC 


(29) 


(30) 


Taken  together,  (29)  and  (30)  show  that  if  lengths  proportional  to 
the  respective  angular  velocities  about  them  be  measured  ofF  on 
the  component  and  resultant  axes,  the  lines  so  determined  will  be 
the  sides  and  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram. 

It  has  now  been  proved  that  if  a  paraUelogram  be  constructed 
on  two  contiguous  lines  Tepresenting  Iwo  simultaneous  inslarUaneoua 
angular  veloaties  about  concurrent  aies,  the  diagonal  of  the  paraUelo- 
gram  vriU  represent  completely  the  resultant  angular  velocity. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  composition  of 
angultLT  velocities   is  the  case  of  the  ordinary  top 
spinning   about  its  geometric  ajds.     Usually  this 
axis  is  not  vertical.     Let  the  Une  AO   (F«.  62) 
represent  the  angular  velocity  of  the  top  about  ita 
geometric  axis  at  any  given  instant.     Due  lo  the 
weight   of  the  top  there  is   another  component 
angular    velocity    BO,    about    a    horizontal    axia 
passing  through  the  peg.     The  resultant  angular 
velocity  is  represented  by  the  line  CO.     Thus  the 
geometric  axis  of  the  top   has   moved  from   tbe 
position   AO  to    the   iiosition    CO.     Aa   the   two   component  angular  velo- 
cities continue    to    move,   their   resultant   will    rotate   in    the   direction   of 
the  curved  arrow. 


Pia.  63. 
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67.  The  Relation  between  Angular  and  Linear  Speed. — In 

Fig.  59  imagine  the  body  to  rotate  about  0  with  an  angular  speed 
w.  Then  any  point  P,  fixed  in  the  body,  will  move  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  of  radius  r  with  a  linear  speed  v.  Denoting  the 
distance  GP  passed  over  in  time  (  by  x, 


If  the  angle  passed  over  by  PO  in  time  t  be  called  0, 

X      X 


Whence,  the  angular  speed  of  a  body  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
linear  speed  of  any  rotating  point  of  the  body  divided  by  the 
distance  of  this  point  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 


Questions 

1.  Ii  tbe  Bngular  speed  ot  a  point  at  the  top  of  a  moving  wagon  wheel 
greater  with  reference  to  the  wagon  bed  or  to  the  earth?  With  reference  to 
which  is  ita  linear  speed  the  greater?  Answer  the  same  questions  concerning 
a  point  half-way  from  the  axle  to  the  ground,  and  give  proof  for  each  ot  the 
four  aniwen. 
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S.  A  dock  stands  on  a  shelf  on  the  north  wall  of  a  room.  Ekploin  clearly 
how  the  angular  velocity  of  ita  hands  can  be  iepre8ent«d  by  straight  lines. 
Find  the  numbers  which  specify  the  lengths  and  state  the  directions  of  these 

3.  Lay  your  watch  down  on  the  chair  arm  with  the  face  up  and  state 
accurately  how  the  angular  velocities  of  the  three  hands  will  be  represented. 
Give  numerical  vdues  of  the  angular  speed  in  each  case. 

4.  Does  the  arm  of  a  rocking  chair  in  use  rotate  about  a  fixed  axis? 

B.  An  automobile  is  rounding  a  curve  of  constant  radius  at  10  miles  per 
hour.  Which  of  the  following  quantities  are  constant?  Linear  speed,  linear 
velocity,  ai^ular  speed,  angular  velocity. 

5.  Is  angular  speed  or  angular  velocity  constant  in  the  following  cases?    - 
(a)  The  wheel  of  b.  car  rounding  a  curve  of  uniform  radius;  (6)  tiie  flywheel 
of  a  etattouary  engine  aft«r  the  steam  has  been  cut  off;  (c)  the  hands  of  a  clock. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MOTION  OF  A  BODY  UNDER  THE  ACTION  OF  A 
CONSTANT  FORCE 

§  1.  Uniformly  Accelerated  lAnear  Motion 

B8.  Acceleration  Produced  by  a  Unifonn  Force  Acting  in 
Qie  Direction  of  Motion. — When  a  force  acts  upon  a  body,  either 
the  direction  or  the  magnitude  of  the  body's  motion  will  tend 
to  change  during  the  time  the  force  acts.  If  the  velocity  changes, 
either  in  direction  or  in  magnitude,  it  Is  said  to  be  accelerated. 
When  the  velocity  of  a  body  is  accelerated,  the  instantaneous 
velocity  at  any  point  of  the  path  has  the  direction  in  which  the 
body  is  moving  at  the  chosen  instant,  and  is  given  in  magnitude 
by  the  distance  the  Ixxly  woiild  move  in  one  second  if  from  the 
chosen  point  onward  the  velocity  were  to  remain  uniform.  If  the 
velocity  of  a  body  changes,  the  ratio  of  the  change  in  the  linear 
velocity  to  the  time  occupied  in  producing  the  change  is  called 
the  linear  acceleration  of  the  body's  motion  in  the  direction  of 
the  change.  Or,  more  briefly,  linear  acceleration  is  the  time  rate 
of  change  of  linear  velocity.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  changes  uni- 
formly from  V,  to  Vi  during  the  time  I,  the  magnitude  of  the  accel- 
eration a  is 

a."-J^.  ......     (32) 


The  direction  of  the  acceleration  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
velocity  changes.  The  direction  may  be  different  from  that  in 
which  the  body  moves. 

This  equation  shows  that  the  unit  of  linear  acceleration  b  unit 
change  of  linear  speed  in  unit  time.  The  magnitude  of  the  unit 
of  Unear  acceleration  used  in  science  li  the  change  in  speed  of  one 
centimeter  per  second  in  one  second ;  in  engineering,  the  magnitude 
usually  employed  in  English-speaking  countries  is  the  change  in 
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speed  of  one  foot  peV  second  in  one  second,  or  a  change  in  speed  of 
one  mile  per  hour  in  one  second. 

If  the  8[>eed  diminishes  with  time,  the  acceleration  is  said  to 
be  negative.  A  negative  acceleration  is  often  termed  a  decelera- 
tion or  retardation. 

NoD-uniform  or  accelerated  velocity  in  the  direction  of  motion  is  well  illua- 
trated  by  a  heavy  ball  rolling  down  (or  up)  an  inclined  plane.  The  apparatUB 
shown  in  Fig.  63  conaists  of  a  grooved  plank  about  20  ft.  long  having  at  its 
upper  end  a  device  for  starting  the  ball  at  any  desired  instant,  and  having  along 
the  length  of  the  groove  a  series  of  incandescent  lamps  that  flash  up,  one  after 
the  other,  at  one  second  intervals.  Kiniultaneously  with  the  release  of  the  ball 
at  ttie  lop  of  the  incline,  the  lamp  0  flashes  up,  one  second  later  the  lamp  1 
flashes  up,  two  seconds  after  the  ball  starts  the  lamp  2  flashes  up,  and  so  on. 


Fio-  63. 


The  positions  of  the  lamps  along  the  grooved  plank  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
rolling  ball  will  be  exactly  in  front  of  each  lamp  at  the  instant  it  flashes.  The 
distance  between  any  two  consecutive  lamps  will  then  be  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  ball  during  the  corresponding  second  of  time. 

In  a  particular  trial,  the  ball  traveled  1  ft.  during  the  first  second.  3  ft. 
during  the  second  equal  interval  of  time.  5  ft.  during  the  third  second.  7  ft. 
during  the  fourth  second.  Since  unequal  distances  were  traversed  during 
equal  intervals  of  time,  the  velocity  was  not  constant,  but  accelerated.  Since 
the  speed  increased  with  time,  the  acceleration  was  positive. 

From  (32),  if  the  speed  of  a  body  changes  from  i>a  to  i>i  during  the  time  (, 
the  mean  acceleration  during  this  interval  is 
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Id  order  to  determine,  by  means  of  this  equation,  the  magnitude  of  the 
linear  acceleration  of  the  ball's  motion  during  this  interval,  it  will  be  neceeaaiy 
to  know  the  instaDtaneous  speed  of  the  ball  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
interval.  The  instantaneous  speed  of  a  body  at  any  instant  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  distance  that  would  be  traversed  in  one  second,  if  from  that 
instant  the  speed  were  to  be  uniform.  Since  there  is  no  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  wc^t  of  a  body,  the  law  of  inertia  shows  that  a  body  moving 
along  a  smooth  horizontal  surface,  and  unacted  upon  by  any  force  except  its 
weight,  will  move  with  a  velocity  constant  both  in  direction  and  magnitude. 
Consequently,  if  the  ball  be  intercepted  at  any  point  of  its  path  down  the 
inclined  plank  by  a  horizontal  track,  the  instantaneous  speed  of  the  ball 
at  the  given  point  can  easily  be  determined.  In  the  present  apparatus  this 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  grooved  wedge^haped  plank.  In  Fig.  64  this  is 
shown  in  position  for  finding  the  instantaneous  speed  of  the  ball  at  the  end  of 
the  first  second  after  starting  from  rest. 


When  the  wedge  was  in  thi^i  position,  the  ball  traveled  along  the  hori- 
■ontal  grooved  plank  2  ft,  in  one  second.  When  the  acute  angle  of  the  wed^ 
was  placed  at  the  positions  reached  by  the  bail  in  its  motion  down  the  incline 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  seconds,  the  intercepted  ball  was 
found  to  travel  on  the  horizontal  Irack  in  one  second,  4,  fi,  and  8  ft.  reflpectively. 
Whence,  the  instantaneous  speeds  of  the  ball  down  the  inclined  plank  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  seconds  were  respectively  2,  4,  6 
and  8  ft.  per  second.  It  thus  appears  that  during  any  one-eecond  inlorval 
of  time  the  speed  changed  2  ft.  per  second,  or  there  was  a  constant  accelera- 
tion down  the  plank  of  2  ft.  per  second  in  one  second.  These  results  may  be 
arranged  as  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

If  instead  of  being  straight,  the  upper  edge  of  the  inclined  plank  had  been 
of  a  curved  form,  the  acceleration  of  the  ball's  molion  would  not  have  been 
uniform.  Depending  upon  the  inclination  of  the  groove,  the  acceleration 
might  be  positive,  zero,  or  negative  at  different  instants  of  time. 
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Time. 
Seconds. 

Total  Distance, 
Feet. 

Velocity  at  End  at 

Each  Second. 

Ft.  per  sec.  Downward. 

Acceleration, 

Ft.  per  sec.  per  sec. 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 

0 

1 
4 
9 
16 

0 
2 
4 
6 

8 

0 
2 
2 
2 
2 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  dynamipe  (Art.  6), 
derived  from  experience  and  experiment,  that  when  a  force  acts 
upon  a  body,  the  direction  of  the  acceleration  is  that  of  the  force, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  acceleration  is  proportional  to  that  of 
the  force.  From  this  principle  it  follows  that  if  a  constant  force 
be  applied  to  a  body  a  uniform  acceleration  will  be  produced:  if 
the  force  constantly  increases,  the  acceleration  will  constantly 
increase:  if  the  force  is  very  small,  the  acceleration  will  be  very 
small,  i.e.  the  motion  of  the  body  will  be  nearly  uniform. 

A  uniform  or  an  instantaneous  linear  acceleration  is  completely 
described  when  both  its  direction  and  its  magnitude  are  specified. 
Consequently,  a  Uncar  acceleration  can  be  completely  represented 
by  a  straight  line.  Linear  accelerations  can  be  compounded  and 
resolved  by  the  same  methods  used  for  forces  and  linear  velocities. 

69.  Acceleratioii  Due  to  Gravity.^Newton,  Galileo,  and  others 
have  proven  experimentally  that  at  any  point  of  the  earth  terres- 
trial gravitation  imparts  to  all  bodies  equal  accelerations,  but  that 
at  different  places  it  imparts  to  the  same  body  different  accelera- 
tions. The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  depends  upon  the  distance 
of  the  place  from  the  center  of  the  earth  and  from  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  together  with  such  local  conditions  as  the  presence  of  moun- 
tains, large  deposits  of  metals,  etc.  At  sea  level,  at  the  equator, 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  978  cm.  per  second  per  second 
(32.09  ft.  per  second  per  second),  while  at  the  pole  it  is  983  cm. 
per  second  per  second  {32.26  ft.  per  second  per  second).  The 
acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  usually  represented  by  the 
symbol  g. 
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Fig.  65. 


A  body  on  the  inclined  plane  AB  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
force  of  gravity  vertically  downward.     If  the  acceleration  in  the 
direction  of  this  force  he  called  g,  the  component  parallel  to  a 
plane  inclined  at  the  angle  <t>  with  the  hori- 
zon is  directed  down  the  plane  and  has  the 
value  g  sin  <t>. 

If  a  body  starting  at  A  with  a  certain 
initial  velocity  were  to  ascend  the  smooth 
plane  A  By  its  velocity  would  experience 
an  acceleration  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  equal  to  g  sin  <t>. 

As  <t>  diminishes,  the  magnitude  of  this  retardation  decreases, 
until  in  the  limit  when  <^  =  0,  the  retardation  is  zero.  Conse- 
quently, if  there  were  no  friction  or  other  resistance,  a  body 
would  move  along  a  level  surface  with  a  uniform  speed.  This  is 
in  agreement  with  the  first  law  of  motion. 

60.  Distance  Traveled  by  a  Body  Moving  with  Uniform 
Linear  Acceleration. — If  a  uniform  force  acts  upon  a  body  in  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  the  speed  of  the  body  will  change  at  a  uni- 
form rate,  but  the  direction  of  motion  will  remain  unaltered. 

Howsoever  the  velocity  of  a  body  may  change  during  a  given 
time,  there  must  be  a  certain  equivalent  velocity  with  which  a 
uniformly  moving  body  would  traverse  the  same  distance  in  the 
same  time.  In  the  case  of  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  the 
equivalent  uniform  velocity  equals  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
instantaneous  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time  con- 
sidered. Or,  if  during  a  time  t  the  velocity  changes  at  a  uni- 
form rate  from  Vo  to  v^  then  the  equivalent  velocity  during  this 
interval  is 

The  distance  x  traveled  during  the  time  t  by  a  l)ody  whose 
velocity  during  that  time  changes  uniformly  from  I'o  to  Vi  is 


z[  =  Vet]  =  ^{Vt  +  Vo)t. 


(33) 


By  the  use  of  (32)  and  (33)  a  large  class  of  problems  in  uniformly 
accelerated  linear  motion  can  be  solved. 
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61.  Acceleration  produced  by  a  Unifomi  Force  acting  Perpen- 
dicularly to  tiie  Direction  of  Motion. — Since  the  acceleration 
produced  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  applied  force,  if  a  force 
acta  upon  a  body  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its 
motion,  the  speed  of  the  body  will  remain  unaltered.  An  acceler- 
ation perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  motion  signifies  that 
the  path  of  the  body  is  changed  by  the  force.  In  the  following 
article  it  is  proved  that  when  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  of 
constant  magnitude  whose  line  of  action  is  always  in  the  same 
plane  and  always  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  motion, 
(1)  the  speed  of  the  body  does  not  change,  (2)  Ike  path  of  the  body  is 
a  circle,  (3)  the  body  is  tnovin^  with  a  linear  acceleration  which  is 
cdways  direded  toward  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  (4)  the  magnitude 
of  this  radial  acceUralion  is  constani  and  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
linear  speed  of  the  body  divided  by  the  radius  of  its  path. 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Whenever  a  body  moves  with  constant  speed  in  the  arcumference  of 
a  circle,  there  is  acting  upon  the  body  at  every  potni  of  its  path  a  force 
directed  toward  the  center.  This  force  produces  an  acceleration 
direded  toward  the  center  of  the  circular  path,  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  linear  speed  of  the  body  divided  by  the  radius  of  its  path. 

62. — The  above  facts  may 
be  deduced  as  follows.  Con- 
sider a  body  which  at  some 
given  instant  is  at  a  (Fig.  66), 
moving  in  the  direction  aa', 
and  acted  upon  by  a  force 
which  has  the  direction  aA, 
perpendicular  to  aa'  and  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  This 
force  will  cause  the  body  to 
change  the  direction  of  its 
motion  so  that  after  a  short 
Fio.  86.  time  interval  (  the  body  will 

be  at  some  point  6  and  mov- 
ing in  a  direction  bb'.  At  b  the  force  acts  in  the  direction 
bB  perpendicular  to  bb'  and  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.     After 
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successive  equal  intervals  t,  the  body  will  be  sucessively  at  c,  d, 
6,  etc.,  moving  in  directions  cc'y  dd%  ee',  etc.,  and  the  force  will  be 
acting  successively  along  cC,  dD,  eE,  etc.  Since  the  body  is 
moving  with  imiform  speed,  the  lengths  of  the  curved  path  in 
which  it  moves  during  the  successive  equal  intervals  t  are  equal. 
That  is 

arc  (a6)=arc  (fcc)=arc  (od)=etc.  .  (34) 

Moreover,  since  the  force  acting  is  constant  in  magnitude,  the 
changes  in  direction  which  it  produces  during  equal  time  intervals 
are  equal.     That  is 

/a=  Z/3=  Z7  =  etc (36) 

Ekjuations  (34)  and  (35),  taken  together,  show  that  the  points  a, 
6,  c,  etc.,  are  on  a  line  of  constant  curvature. 

Now  it  is  shown  in  pure  mathematics  that  the  only  plane  curve 
of  constant  curvature  is  the  circle.  Consequently,  the  points 
a,  6,  c,  etc.,  are  all  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  In  the  limit 
when  t  is  indefinitely  small,  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  consecutive  points  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Therefore,  a  body  acted  upon  by  a 
force  always  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion  and  always 
in  the  same  plane,  describes  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  The 
acceleration  of  the  body's  motion  is  directed  toward  the  center  of 
the  circular  path. 

The  magnitude  of  this  acceleration  will  now  be  determined. 
Let  the  body  move  with  uniform  speed  t;  in  a  circle  of  radius  r 
and  center  0,  Fig.  67.  Assume  that  in  the  short  interval  of  time  t 
the  body  has  traversed  the  distance  be.    Then,  (22), 

a,Tc{bc)=vt (36) 

Prom  a  point  P,  Fig.  68,  draw  PB  and  PC  representing  in  direc- 
tion and  magnitude  the  velocity  of  the  body  when  in  the  positions  5 
and  c  respectively.  From  the  principle  of  the  composition  of  veloc- 
ities it  follows  that  the  line  BC  represents,  in  direction  and  in  mag- 
nitude, the  change  in  the  velocity  of  the  body  during  the  time  t. 
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Whence,   if   the   acceleration    perpendicular    to   the   motion  be 
denoted  by  a',  we  shall  have  (32), 

{BC)=a't (37) 

Dividing  each  member  of  (37)  by  the  corresponding  member  of  (36). 

(BC) 


arc  (6c) 


(38) 


SZ" 
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But    in  the  limit,   when  (   ia  indefinitely  small,  bOc  and   BPC 
are  similar  triangles.     Hence, 

JBC)    _{PB)_v 

arc  (be)     (Ob)      T ^'^^' 

From  (38)  and  (39)  it  is  seen  that  the  acceleration  of  a  body 
moving  with  constant  speed  and  acted  upon  by  a  force  always 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its  motion  is 


RoLVKD  Prod LEU s 

PROBLKu.^When  running  at  4o  milefl  per  hour  the  brakes  are  applied  hi 
an  electric  car  with  such  force  as  to  produce  in  the  motion  of  the  cur  a  uciifonn 
acceleration  of  —4.36  ft.  pcrseconUinasecjind.  How  far  will  the  car  go  before 
coming  to  rest?     How  long  a  time  will  it  take  to  bring  the  car  to  rest? 

Solution. — Since  the  acceleration  uf  the  car  ia  uniform,  we  may  apply 
(32)  and  (331.  A  speed  of  46  milca  per  hour  is  a  speed  of  *-*jB'5^o--=66ft. 
per  second.  This  is  the  initial  sjteed  of  the  car.  When  it  has  come  to  rest 
its  speed  is  zcni.  On  subfltituting  in  (32)  and  (33)  these  values  and  the  given 
value  of  the  acceleration,  we  obtain 
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Hieae  are  two  simulUuieous  equations  which  involve  the  two  unknown 
quantities  j  and  t.    On  solving  for  these  quantitiee,  we  obtain 


2-500  ft. 

Problbu. — A  cannon  is  fired  horiioatally  and  the  ball  strikes  the  ground 
at  a  point  11  metera  below  the  level  from  whicK  it  a  fired  and  4S0  meters 
distant.  If  the  only  force  acting  upon  the  ball  is  its  weight,  what  must  have 
been  the  muzile  velocity? 

Solution. — From  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  forces  (Art,  11), 
the  downward  acceleration  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  ball  in  the  same  as 
if  the  ball  were  not  at  the  same  time  moving  forward.  Since  the  weight  of 
the  ball  acts  directly  downward,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  velocity 
of  the  ball  does  not  change.  The  problem  resolves  itself  then  into  two: 
First,  how  long  docs  it  take  a  body,  starting  with  no  downward  nor  upward 
motion,  lo  fall  II  meters?  Serwnd,  if  in  this  time  a  body  which  moves  with 
uniform  horizontal  speed  covers  4.50  meters,  what  is  this  horiiontal  speed? 

To  solve  the  first  problem  substitute  in  (32)  and  (33)  the  given  values. 
Thus 

„  „     ''1-0 


On  eliminating  i',  from  these  equations,  and  salving  for  (,  we  obtain 


Since  the  boll  covers  450  meters  in  1.5  seconds,  its  horizontal  speed  is 

■ISO       ^ 
c  — — --  =300  meters  per  second. 


§  2.  The  Molioti  of  Projectiles 

63.  The  Velocity  rf  a  Projectile  in  Vacuum. — Consider  a  body 
fired  with  initial  velocity  I'o  in  a  direction  inclined  to  the  horizontal 
at  an  angle  0  to  be  acted  upon  by  no  force  except  its  weight. 
The  horizontal  component  of  the  initial  velocity  has  the  value, 

....     (41) 


=  1)0  cos  0. 
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As  the  force  has  zero  component  in  the  horizontal  direction,  this 

velocity  is  constant. 

The  vertical    component   of  the  initial  velocity  is  do  sin  *, 

upward.  But  there  is  a  constant  force  in  the  vertical  direction- 
which  produces  a  constant  accel- 
eration g,  downward.  In  time  t, 
the  change  of  velocity  will  be 
gt,  downward.  Consequently,  at 
time  I,  the  vertical  component 
of  the  velocity  upward  has  the 
value, 


=  Ho  sin  4)—gt. 


.      .      .      (42) 

The  actual  velocity,  at  any  time  t  after  projection,  is  obtained 
by  compounding  these  two  rectai^lar  components.  Thus,  the 
magnitude,  v,,  of  the  actual  velocity  is 


V,  =  y/(vocrs4'y+ivn  Bin  4,- gt)\     .      .      .     (43) 

If  the  direction  of  the  actual  velocity  at  time  t  be  incUned 
to  the  horizontal  at  an  angle  d, 


t&nS 


I'D  sin  <p—gt 
vo  sin  lit 


(44) 


64.  The  Range  of  a  Projectile  in  Vacuum. — The  distance 
between  the  point  of  projection  and  the  point  of  impact  is  called 
the  range. 

If  no  force  acta  upon  the  projectile  except  its  weight,  there 
will  be  no  change  of  velocity  in  the  horizontal  direction.  Since 
in  uniform  motion,  the  distance  traveled  equals  the  product  of 
the  speed  and  the  time,  it  follows  that  at  time  f,  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  projectile  from  the  point  of  projection  is,  (41), 


j:(  =  c^l  =  I'D  cos  *■(. 


(45) 


In  the  vertical  direction  there  is  a  constant  force  which  pro- 
duces a  constant  acceleration.     In  the  preceding  article  it  is  shown 
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that  in  time  t  the  vertical  component  of  the  velocity  changes  from 
vaonij)  to  (vosin^-gt).  And  since  in  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  the  displacement  equals  the  product  of  the  average  veloc- 
ity and  the  time,  it  follows  that  at  time  t  the  vertical  distance  of 
the  projectile  from  the  point  of  projection  is 


y  =  i(vosin  <t>+oo8in  <t>—gt)t  =  n3Bm  )l>-t—igP. 


(46) 


The  range  on  the  horizontal  plane  which  passes  through  the 
point  of  projection  is  given  by  the  value  of  x'  in  the  equation, 
[(22)  and  (41)], 

x'[  =  vj']  =  V(iCoe<f>l', (47) 

where  t'  is  the  time  from  the  moment  the  projectile  left  the  gun 
till  it  strikes  the  ground.  This  time  of  flight  will  now  be  determined 
and  then  substituted  in  the  above  equation. 

When  the  projectile  reaches  the  horizontal  plane  through  the 
point  of  projection,  y  =  0.  Hence,  the  time  of  flight  is  the  value 
of  (  given  by  (46)  when  y  =  0.    That  is, 

O  =  vosmit>.t'-^gt'\ 


Whence,  the  time  of  flight  is 


(48) 


On  substituting  this  value  in  (47) ,  the  horizontal  range  is  found 
to  be 

,  _  2»o'  sin  ^  COS  ^  _  tip'  ain  2^ 


An  inspection  of  this  equation  shows  that  since  Vo  and  g  are 
constant  quantities,  the  range  is  greatest  when  sin  20  is  greatest; 
that  is,  when  sin  20=1,  or  20  =  90°.  Consequently,  if  the  air 
introduced  no  opposing  force,  the  horizontal  range  would  be 
greatest  when  the  elevation  of  the  gun  is  45°. 
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6S.  The  Maximum  Heif^t  reached  by  a  Projectile  in  Vacuum. 

— At  the  highest  point  in  the  path  of  a  projectile,  the  vertical 
component  of  the  velocity  equals  zero.    At  this  point,  (42)  becomes 

0  =  t>osin  ^—gt. 

Hence  the  time  required  to  reach  the  maximum  height  is 


On  substituting  this  value  of  ( in  (46),  we  have  for  the  maximum 
he^t  reached  by  a  projectile  unopposed  by  air  resistance, 


,  rti  sin  ^     I  Co"  sin^  <4 


2fl 


(51) 


66.  The  Shape  oi  the  Trajectory  in  Vacuum. — The  path 
described  by  a  projectile  is  called  the  trajeciory.  If  the  velocity  of 
a  projectile  be  great,  the  air  will  offer  considerable  resistance 
to  its  motion,  [f  the  projectile  rise  to  a  great  height,  the  weight 
will  not  be  constant.  Under  these  conditions  the  exact  shape  of 
the  trajectory  cannot  be  determined.  But  if  a  body  projected 
in  any  direction  be  acted  upon  by  no  force  except  it«  weight,  and 
if  the  weight  be  constant,  the  shape  of  the  trajectory  can  readily  be 
determined. 

In  Art.  63  it  is  shown  that  if  a  projectile  be  fired  in  air-free 
space  with  initial  velocity  vo  at  an  angle  <t>  to  the  horizontal,  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  velocity  will  have  the  constant  value, 
(41),  Vi=iio  cos  *.  Whence,  the  horizontal  displacement  from  the 
starting  point  at  time  t,  is 

x==t<oc-o»<l>-l (52) 

Under  the  samp  conditions,  the  vertical  displacement  from  the 
starting  point  at  time  ( is,  (46), 

J = ito  sin  0  -  ( —  ye.     ...  (53) 
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Prom  these  two  equations  can  be  found  the  coordinates  of  a 
Beries  of  points  reached  by  the  projectile  at  various  instants  of 
time  after  starting.  The  curve  drawn  through  these  points  is 
the  trajectory-  of  the  projectile. 

Combining  {52}  and  (S3)  by  eliminating  (,  an  equation  is 
obtained  which  coordinates  simultaneous  vertical  and  horizontal 
displacements.    Thus,  the  equation  of  the  trajectory  ia 


-h 


)a:2+{tan  *)x. 


(54) 


Since  the  quantities  within  the  parentheses  are  constants,  the 
equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 


-aa^+bx. 


This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  with  axis  vertical  and  the 
directrix  through  the  vertex.  The  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  j^ 
is  negative  means  that  the  parabola  is  concave  downward. 

The  trajectories,  in 
vacuum,  of  a  projectile 
leaving  a  gun  with  the 
same  muzzle  velocity 
and  at  various  angles  of 
elevation  are  shown  in 
Fig.  70. 

The  plane  of  the 
trajectory,  called  also 
the  plane  of  fire,  is  the 
vertical  plane  passing 
through    the   axis   of   the   bore   of    the   gun. 

67.  The  Effect  of  Air  Resistance  on  the  Motion  of  a  Projec- 
tile.— In  the  preceding  articles  the  effect  of  air  resistance  has  Ix^n 
neglected.  On  account  of  air  resistance  the  trajectory  is  not  a 
parabola,  and  the  range  antl  height  attained  are  not  so  great  as 
they  would  be  in  vacuum.  In  Fig.  71  the  lower  curve  represents 
the  trajectory  in  air  of  a  projectile  fired  from  a  3-inch  gun  at  range 


Fin.  70. 
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5000  yards,  and  the  upper  curve  represents  the  trajectory  in 
vacuum  for  the  same  muzzle  velocity  and  angle  of  elevation. 

Air  resistance  depends  upon  the  shape,  diameter,  mass  and 
velocity  of  the  projectile,  and  upon  the  density  of  the  air.  The 
density  of  air  depends  upon  the  temperature,  barometric  pressure 
and  humidity.    The  effects  of  these  various  factors  can  be  deter- 


mined only  by  long  series  of  experiments  for  each  model  of  pro- 
jectile. By  means  of  tables  embodying  the  results  of  such  experi- 
ments, artillery  officers  are  able  to  point  a  gun  so  as  to  correct  for 
the  effect  of  air  resistance. 

68.  Axle  of  the  Gun  not  Horizontal. — To  give  a  gun  such  an 
angle  of  elevation  that  the  trajectory  of  the  projectile  will  intersect 
the  target,  a  "  sight  "  is  used.  The  simplest  type  of  sight  con- 
sists of  a  fixed  metal  point  attached  near  the  muzzle,  t^^ether 
with  another  point  situated  near  the  breech  and  capable  of  being 
moved  toward  and  away  from  the  axis  of  the  barrel.  In  modem 
artillery,  however,  the  sight  in  general  use  consists  of  a  special 
form  of  telescope. 


The  sight  b  so  designed  that  when  it  is  set  for  the  known  range 
of  the  target,  and  the  gun  is  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis  till  a 
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strai^t  line  through  the  sight  pasaes  through  the  target,  the 
trajectory  of  the  projectile  will  intersect  the  target.  Fig.  72  pepre- 
senta  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  view  of  the  trajectory  relative 
to  the  line  of  sight  when  the  axle  of  the  gun  is  horizontal. 

If,  however,  the  axle  about  which  the  gun  is  rotated  be  not 
horizontal,  the  line  of  sight  will  not  be  in  the  plane  of  the  trajec- 
tory, as  illustrated  in  Fig.  73.     For  example,  if  one  wheel  of  a 


gun  be  higher  than  the  other,  the  projectile  will  strike  to  the  side 
of  the  tai^t  toward  the  lower  wheel. 

Sights  are  made  which  can  be  given  such  a  lateral  displace- 
ment that  the  departure  due  to  the  inclination  of  the  axle  is  cor- 
rected. 

53.     Systems  of  Units 

69.  Mass. — Matter  has  been  already  defined  aa  anything 
which  possesses  inertia.  Matter  has  another  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic. If  an  iron  rod  be  moved  from  the  equator  to  the  pole 
of  the  earth,  or  be  carried  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  it  will  be  found  that  its  weight  and  some  other  of 
its  physical  qualities  will  be  altered,  but  during  these  changes 
of  position  there  is  one  quality  that  does  not  change.  If  the  iron 
rod  be  distorted,  electrified,  heated,  or  magnetized,  its  energy,  its 
volume,  and  certain  other  qualities  will  be  modified,  but  during 
all  of  these  changes  there  is  one  quality  that  remains  unchanged. 
If  it  be  dissolved  in  an  acid,  it  will  disappear  as  metaUic  iron  and 
be  transformed  into  an  entirely  different  substance.  Still,  during 
this  transformation  there  is  one  thing  that  does  not  change.  That 
which  remains  invariable,  however  the  position  of  a  body  may  be 
changed,  however  its  mechanical,  electrical,  thermal,  or  magnetic 
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condition  may  be  altered,  or  however  its  chemical  constitution  may 
be  transformed  is  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  body. 

Matter  is  characterized  by  three  properties,  (a)  Matter  can 
be  neither  created  nor  destroyed.  This  is  caUed  the  Principle 
of  the  Conservation  of  Matter.  (6)  Between  two  portions  of 
matter  there  is  always  a  force  ui^ng  them  toward  one  another, 
(c)  Matter  possesses  inertia. 

The  amount  of  matter  in  a  body  is  called  the  mass  of  the  body. 
Masses  may  be  compared  in  terms  of  their  inertia.  The  inertiie 
of  two  bodies  may  bo  compared  in  terms  of  the  accelerations  pro- 
duced when  equal  forces  are  applied  to  the  bodies.  If  the  action  of 
a  given  force  upon  each  of  two  bodies  Bi  and  Bj  gives  to  them  the 
respective  accelerations  a  and  na,  then  the  inertia  of  B|  is  said 
to  be  n  times  as  great  as  that  of  B2.  That  is,  the  inertiie  of  two 
bodies  arc  taken  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  linear  accelera- 
tions produced  by  the  apphcation  of  equal  forces.  Hence,  the 
ratio  of  the  masses  of  two  bodies  equals  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
linear  accelerations  produced  by  the  application  of  equal  forces. 

The  unit  of  mass  is  arbitrarily  taken  to  bo  either  the  mass 
of  a  certain  piece  of  metal  deposited  in  the  Office  of  the  Exchequer 
in  London,  or  the  mass  of  another  piece  of  metal  preserved  in 
the  Archives  of  Paris.  The  mass  of  the  first  is  called  one  pound, 
and  the  mass  of  the  second  is  called  one  kilogram. 

In  scientific  work,  the  thousandth  part  of  the  kilogram  is  the 
unit  of  mass  usually  employed.  This  is  called  the  gram.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  the  gram  should  be  the  mass  of  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  water  at  its  temperature  of  maximum  den- 
sity, i.e.,  at  4°  C.  or  39.2°  F.  The  material  standard  in  Paris  does 
not  exactly  realize  this  intention,  but  the  departure  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  quite  negligible  except  in  the  most  refined  work. 

70.  Comparison  of  Masses. — Masses  can  be  compared  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  For  instance,  the  masses  of  two  bodies  can  be 
compared  by  determining  the  ratio  of  the  linear  accelerations 
produced  in  their  motion  by  the  applit;ation  of  equal  forces.  The 
magnitude  of  this  force  need  not  !»  known. 

Consider  two  bodies  A  and  B  (Fig.  74)  through  which  passes 
a  smooth  rod  capable  of  rotation  in  a  horizontal  plane  by  means  of 
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the  vertical  spindle  C.    Let  the  two  bodies  be  connected  by 
a  light  cord.     When  the  apparatus  is  rotated,  A  and  B  will  tend 
to  move  away  from  the  axis  of  rotation.     A  position  can  be 
found,   however,    at    which    they    will 
remain    in    equilibrium, — that     is,    at 
which  the    forces   acting   on   the   two 
bodies  due  to  the  rotation  are  equal. 

Since  the  two  bodies  are  acted  upon 
by   equal   forccB,  it  follows,  from  the  -pia.  74. 

previous  article,  that  the  accelerations 

of  the  two  bodiefl  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  masses. 
That  is,  if  the  masses  of  A  and  B  be  denoted  by  mi  and  m^,  and 
their  linear  accelerations  by  a'l,  and  a'j,  respectively. 


If  the  apparatus  makes  n  revolutions  per  second,  the  body 
A  at  a  distance  n  from  the  axis  of  rotation  will  have  some  uniform 
hnear  speed  vj,  so  that  the  acceleration  of  A  toward  the  axis  of 
rotation  is,  (40), 

ri  r, 

In  the  same  manner,  the  value  of  the  hnear  acceleration  of  the 
body  B  due  to  the  rotation  is 


Consequently, 


(55) 


Whence,  the  masses  of  two  bodies  can  be  compared  in  terms  of 
two  accelerations,  or  in  terms  of  two  more  easily  measured  dis- 
tances. 

There  are  other  methods  of  comparing  masses  that  offer  less 
experimental  difficulty  than  the  one  just  described,  but  this  one 
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has  been  given  in  order  to  show  that  the  essential  natuie  of  mass 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  force,  and  that  masses  can  be  com- 
pared without  any  knowledge  regarding  the  magnitude  of  any 
force, 

71.  The  Absolute  Units  (rf  Force. — The  units  of  force  employed 
in  this  course  thus  far  have  been  the  weights  of  certain  arbitrarily 
selected  bodies  when  at  definite  places  on  the  earth's  surface  (Art. 
2).  Since  the  weight  of  a  body  does  not  change  greatly  when  it  is 
moved  from  one  place  on  the  earth's  surface  to  another,  these 
gravitational  units  of  force,  such  as  the  pound  weight  and  the  kilo- 
gram weight,  are  generally  used  roughly  as  the  weight  of  a  mass  of 
one  pound  or  of  one  kilogram  at  any  place.  This  b  convenient 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  requirements  of  engineering  and 
ordinary  life,  but  for  scientific  work  it  is  ueceesary  to  have  a  unit 
that  is  absolutely  constant. 

The  absolute  unit  of  force  is  based  on  the  relation  between  force 
and  the  acceleration  that  it  produces  in  a  body's  motion.  From 
Newton's  second  law  of  motion,  when  a  force  acts  upon  a  body, 
an  acceleration  is  produced  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force,  of  a 
magnitude  directly  proportional  to  the  applied  force.     That  is, 


In  Art.  69  we  have  seen  that  if  equal  forces  act  upon  two  bodies, 
the  accelerations  produced  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  n 
of  the  bodies.    That  is. 


Since  no  factor  except  force  and  mass  affects  the  acceleration  of  a 
body's  motion,  it  follows  that* 


F  =  kima), 


-*BC  "— HaU  uid 


.      .     (56) 

Knigtat,  "  Hicher  Algebra," 


^^rii 
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where  A  is  a  constant  of  proportionality  the  value  of  which  depends 
only  upon  the  units  adopted  for  F,  m,  and  o. 

It  is  customary  to  choose  such  units  for  F,  m,  and  o  that  the 
value  of  k  shall  be  unity.  This  can  be  done  by  selecting  arbitrarily 
a  new  unit  for  some  one  of  the  three  quantities  F,  m,  and  a,  and  so 
selecting  this  new  unit  that 

F  =  ma (57) 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  use  the  gram  as  the  unit  for  mass, 
the  centimeter  per  second  in  a  second  as  the  unit  for  acceleration, 
and  to  choose  as  a  new  unit  of  force,  that  force  which  if  it  were 
to  act  upon  a  mass  of  one  gram  would  impart  to  it  an  acceleration 
of  one  centimeter  per  second  in  a  second.  This  unit  of  force  is 
called  a  dyne.     We  consequently  have  the  relation 

dynes  =  (grams)  (cm.  per  sec.  in  a  sec). 

Similarly,  if  we  give  the  name  poundal  to  that  force  which 
if  it  were  to  act  upon  a  mass  of  one  pound  would  produce  in  it  an 
acceleration  of  one  foot  per  second  in  a  second,  we  have 

poundals  =  (pounds)  (ft.  per  sec.  in  a  sec). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  dyne  may  act  upon  some  other  mass 
quite  as  well  as  upon  a  gram.  If  it  acts  upon  a  larger  mass,  it 
produces  an  acceleration  that  is  less  than  one  centimeter  per 
second  in  a  second;  if  it  acts  upon  a  smaller  mass  the  accelera- 
tion is  greater.     A  similar  statement  apphes  to  the  poundal. 

The  relations  between  the  absolute  and  the  gravitational  units 
of  force  are  easily  obtained.  One  gram  is  pulled  toward  the  earth 
with  a  force  called  one  gram  weight.  At  a  place  where  the  accel- 
eration due  to  gravity  is  980  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec,  one  gram  weight 
would  impart  to  one  gram  an  acceleration  of  980  cm.  per  sec  per 
sec.  A  dyne  is  the  force  which  would  impart  to  one  gram  an  accel- 
eration of  one  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec.  Therefore,  at  the  given  place, 
one  gram  weight  equals  980  dynes.* 

*  A  one-cent  piece  weighs  about  three  grams.     If  a  postage  stamp  be  cut  into  45  equal 
parts,  each  part  will  weigh  very  nearly  one  dyne. 
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One  pound  b  pulled  toward  the  earth  with  a  force  called  one 
pound  weight.  At  a  place  where  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity 
is  32. 1  feet  per  Bee.  per  sec,  one  pound  weight  would  impart  to  one 
pound  an  acceleration  of  32.1  feet  per  bcc.  per  sec.  A  poundal  is 
the  force  which  would  impart  to  one  pound  an  acceleration  of  one 
foot  per  sec.  per  sec.  Therefore,  at  the  given  place,  one  pound 
weight  equals  32.1  poundals. 

In  all  of  our  problem  work,  unless  otherwise  directed,  we  shall 
take 

1  gram    weight =980  dynes 

1  pound  weight  =  32.1  poundals. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  multiplying  factors  are  not 
accelerations.  They  are  pure  numbers.  They  are  the  ratios  of 
the  magnitudes  of  the  gram  weight  to  the  dyne,  and  of  the  pound 
weight  to  the  poundal,  respectively. 

The  gram  weight  and  the  pound  weight  are  called  gravitational 
units  of  force.  The  dyne  and  the  poundal  are  called  absolute  or 
kinetic  units  of  force.  The  unit  of  force  employed  by  English 
speaking  engineers  is  the  pound  weight.  That  employed  by  Con- 
tinental engineers  is  the  kilogram  weight.  In  science  the  dyne  is 
usually  employed,  although  the  result  is  sometimes  expres^  in 
grams  weight.    The  poundal  is  seldom  used. 

Solved  Problem 

Problem. — What  ia  the  force  equal  to  the  wcitcht  of  a  kilogram  at  a  place 
where  a  body,  starting  from  rest,  falls  freely  through  44.19  meteis  in  three 
Becouds? 

Solution. — The  required  force  is  given  by  the  equation,  F^ma.  From 
(32)  and  (33)  we  find  that  if  a  body  starting  from  rcat  moves  through  a  dis- 
tance X  in  time  [  with  constant  acceleration,  the  value  of  this  acrelcration  ia 

2x 
ao^-.    Consequently,  the  force  of  gravity  acting  upon  a  kilt^ram  mass  at 

the  given  place  is 

,     '2mz     2X1000X4419         , 

f  I  _,„„}_-- . — —- 982000  dynes. 

72.  The  Gravitational  or  Engineering  Units  of  Mass. — Another 
way  of  making  k  in  (56)  unity  is  to  choose  as  the  unit  of  force  the 
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pound  weight,  as  the  unit  of  acceleration  the  foot  per  sec.  in  a  sec, 
and  as  the  unit  of  mass  that  mass  to  which  &  force  of  one  pound 
weight  would  impart  an  acceleration  of  one  foot  per  sec.  in  a  sec. 
This  unit  of  mass  ia  the  one  commonly  used  in  engineering  in 
English  speaking  cxiuntries  and  is  usually  called  the  Brilish  engin- 
eering unit  of  mass.     It  is  also  called  the  slug. 

The  relation  between  the  pound  and  the  British  engineering 
unit  of  mass  is  readily  obtained  as  follows.  At  a  place  where 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  32.1  feet  per  sec.  per  sec,  one 
pound  weight  would  impart  to  a  mass  of  one  pound  titi  accelera- 
tion 32.1  times  as  great  as  it  would  impart  to  one  British  engineer- 
ing unit  of  mass.  Consequently,  at  this  particular  place,  the  B.e.u. 
of  mass  is  32.1  pounds. 

The  engineers  of  Continental  Europe  employ  as  the  unit  of 
mass  that  mass  to  which  will  be  given  an  acceleration  of  one 
meter  per  sec  per  sec.  by  the  application  of  a  force  of  one  kilt^am 
weight.  Now  at  a  place  where  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is 
9.8  meters  per  sec.  per  sec,  one  kilogram  weight  would  impart 
to  a  mass  of  one  kilogram  an  acceleration  9.8  times  as  great  as 
it  would  impart  to  one  of  these  Continental  engineering  units  of 
mass.  Therefore,  at  this  place,  this  Continental  unit  of  mass  is 
9.8  kilograms. 

In  problem  work,  unless  otherwise  directed,  we  shall  take 

1  British  engineering  unit  of  mass  =  32.1  pounds 
I  Continental        "        "     "     "    =  9.8  kilograms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  engineering  unit  of  mass  is  variable, 
depending  upon  the  value  of  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  at  the 
place  where  the  body  is  situated.  But  the  mass  itself  is  constant 
whatever  the  position  of  the  body.  Engineers  define  mass  as  the 
ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  acceleration  due  to  gravitj'.  However 
the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  may  change,  the  weight  will  change 
proportionally,  the  ratio  thereby  remaining  constant. 
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SOLVKD    PROBLGUS 

Probleu. — A  force  of  4  lb,  wt.  causes  &  certain  maas  to  move  from  rest 
through  18  ft.  in  three  BeoondB.     Find  the  maee. 

SoLuTioN.^From  the  equation  F^itut  it  follows  that  a  body  which  receives 
an  acceleration  of  o  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec,  when  acted  upon  by  a  force  of 
F  lb.  wt.,  has  a  maaa,  expressed  in  British  engineering  UDJtA,  given  by  the 
equation 


to  find  the  acceleration  from  the  data  of  the  problem. 


From  (33),  r  =  l(H,+iio)  1,  it  follows  that 

18-()i>,)3    or    I'l-lZft.  peraec. 

12 
Whence  tt  =  — =4  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec.  and 


Problem. — What  constant  horizontal  force  b  required  to  atop  in  one 
minute  a  train  weighing  700  Ions  and  running  at  40  miles  per  hour. 

Solution.— A  body  of  700  tons  weight  has  a  mass  of  700X2000  lbs. 
700X2000 
=  ~5 —    British   engineering  units  of   mass.     To   change   the   velocity 


40X5280 
700X2000     3600      ,^ 


73.  Weight  Proportional  to  Mass. — The  weight  of  a  body  is 
the  force  exerted  upon  it  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth.     Denoting 


at  11  pluce  when.'  tlio  ucwlc ration  diiu  to  giavnatioii  is  y, 

/i  =  m  iff  and  /a  =  mzg. 

Whence,  /i  :/a  =  mi  :  ma. 

Consequently,  of  any  assigned  point  on  the  earth,  the  masses  of 
two  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  weights  ai  that  point.  This  law 
is  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  method  of  comparing  nia.sses  called 
weighing. 

The  ordinary  beam  balance,  Fig.  75,  consiaU  of  two  scale  i>ana  hung  from 
the  ends  of  a  beam  supported  at  its  middle  point  by  a  knife  edfte.     If  the  scale 


Fio.  75. 

puis  are  of  equal  maaa,  and  the  centers  of  maas  of  the  two  halves  of  the  beam  are 
equally  diatant  from  the  supporting  knife  edge,  the  unloaded  balance  will  be  in 
equilibrium.  When  masses  mi  and  mi  are  placed  on  the  two  pans,  the  bal- 
ance will  be  in  equilibrium  if  tbe  momenta  of  the  weights  of  the  two  masses 
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are  equal.    Thus,  representing  by  I  the  distance  from  the  middle  knife  edge 
to  the  point  of  support  of  either  scale  ]>an, 


Consequently,  if  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  an  equal  arm  beam 
balance  is  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  two  masses  to  the  pans,  the  two 
maflses  arc  equal.  This  result  is  independent  of  the  value  of  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  gravity  at  the  place  of  observation. 

The  spring  balance  coDHists  of  a  spiral  spring  which  is  distorted  by  the 
application  of  a  force.  The  spring  balance  can  be  calibrated  by  noting  the 
elongations  of  the  spring  produced  by  a  series  of  different  standard  masses. 
But  since  the  elongation  of  the  spring  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  applied 
maaa,  and  since  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  upon  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity,  it  follows  that  a  spring  balance  calibrated  for  one  place  on  the  earth 
will  give  erroneous  indications  at  any  place  where  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity  is  different. 

74.  Change  of  Apparent  Weight  Due  to  Acceleration. — When  a 
man  is  in  an  elevator  which  is  either  ascending  or  descending  with 
uniform  speed,  the  counteraction  of  the  floor  on  the  man  equals  the 
man's  weight.  But  if  the  elevator  is  ascending  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  it  ha.s  not  only  to  support  his  weight,  but  must  also  impart 
an  acceleration  to  his  motion.  In  this  case,  the  counteraction  of 
the  floor  equals  the  man's  weight  just  as  before;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  the  floor  has  to  support  the  reaction  of  the  force  that  is  giving 
the  man  the  upward  acceleration  of  the  elevator.  If  the  mass  of 
the  man  be  m,  and  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  be  g,  his  weight 
is  mg.  If  the  upward  at^celeration  of  the  elevator  l>e  A^,  then  the 
total  force  exerted  on  the  man  by  the  floor,  or  hb  apparent  weight, 

R  =  mg-i-7nAt. 

If  the  man  were  suspended  by  a  spring  balance,  the  balance  would 
indicate  the  weight  given  atx>ve. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  elevator  were  descending  with  an 
acceleration  A^,  then  the  man's  thrust  on  the  floor  would  \)e  less 
than  his  weight  by  the  amount  necessary  to  impart  to  him  the 
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downward  acceleration  of  the  elevator.     Thus,  his  apparent  weight 
is  now 

R'  =  mg—mAa. 

If  Ai=g,  that  is,  if  the  elevator  were  falling  freely,  the  man 
would  exert  zero  force  on  the  floor  of  the  elevator. 

75.  Fundamental  and  Derived  Units. — Since  all  physical  phe- 
nomena are  intimately  connected,  and  the  quantitative  relations 
between  them  can  be  definitely  fonnulated,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  select  a  small  number  of  elementary  units  from  which 
all  the  other  units  required  for  measurement  can  be  obtained. 
The  units  selected  to  form  the  basis  for  a  system  of  units  are 
called  fundamerUal  units.  A  unit  whose  magnitude  is  determined 
by  a  relation  existing  between  the  physical  quantity  to  be  measured 
and  quantities  which  are  to  be  compared  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental units  adopted,  is  called  a  derived  unit.  It  is  possible  to 
select  various  sets  of  fundamental  units.  Thus,  from  the  three 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  all  other  desired  units  can  be 
derived.*  Also,  the  units  required  for  all  physical  measurement 
can  be  derived  from  the  units  of  length,  force  and  time. 

76.  The  Absolute  Systems  of  Units. — A  system  of  units 
employing  as  fundamental  unite,  those  of  length,  mass  and  time, 
being  independent  of  gravitational  force,  is  called  an  absoluie 
eystem  of  units.  If  the  fundamental  units  be  the  centimeter, 
gram  and  second,  the  system  is  called  the  C.  G.  S.  absolute  system. 
For  scientific  work  this  system  is  employed  almost  universally. 
In  this  system  the  unit  of  force  is  the  dyne,  the  unit  of  energy 
is  the  dyne-centimeter  or  erg,  etc. 

If  the  fundamental  units  be  the  foot,  pound  and  second,  the 
system  is  called  the  F.  P.  S.  absolute  system.  The  derived  unit  of 
force  is  called  the  poundal,  the  unit  of  energy  is  called  the  foot- 
poundal,  etc.     This  system  of  units  is  seldom  employed, 

77.  The  Engineering  Systems  of  Units. — In  engineering,  where 
forces  are  more  often  considered  than  masses,  it  is  convenient  to 
select  as  fundamental  units  those  of  length,  force  and  time.     In  a 
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system  based  on  these  fundamentals,  the  unit  of  mass  is  a  derived 
quantity  and  is  defined  as  that  mass  which  will  be  given  iioit 
acceleration  when  acted  upon  by  the  gravitational  unit  of  force. 
Hence,  the  length-force-time  systems  are  called  gravitational  or 
engineering  systems  of  units. 

If  the  fundamental  units  be  the  foot,  pound  weight  and  the 
second,  the  system  is  called  the  F.  P.  S.  graviUitional  or  the  British 
engineerifig  system  of  units.  The  derived  unit  of  mass  is  about 
32,1  pounds,  that  of  enei^  is  the  foot-pound,  etc. 

If  the  fundamental  units  be  the  meter,  the  kilogram  weight 
and  the  second,  the  system  is  called  the  M.  K.  S.  gravitational  or 
the  Continental  engineering  system  of  units.  The  derived  unit  of 
mass  is  about  9.8  kilograms,  that  of  energy  is  the  kilt^ram-meter, 


Solved  Problbhb 

Probleu. — Find  the  magnitude  of  the  constant  horiioDtal  force  required 
to  stop,  in  500  ft.,  a  train  of  300  tons  mass  running  at  45  miles  per  hour. 

Solution. — By  using  (32)  and  (33)  it  will  be  found  that  if  a  train  running 
45  miles  per  hour  is  brought  with  constant  acceleration  to  a  stop  in  500  ft., 
tbe  acceleration  is 

a  = -4.36  ft.  per  sec  in  a  sec. 

Therefore,  from  (57),  the  force  required  to  impart  to  the  train  this  accelera- 
tion is  given  by  the  equation 


Problem, — A  maa»  of  40  kg,  is  placed  on  a  plane  inclined  30°  to  the  hori- 
zontal. The  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  is  0,3,  What  force  will  be  required 
to  give  the  body  an  acceleration  of  300  cm.  ]>crscc.  per  sec.  up  the  plane? 

Solution, — There  are  three  forces  ac-ting  on  the  body  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane.  They  are,  (1)  the  force  F  up  the  plane  required  to  give  the  body 
the  assigned  acceleration,  (2)  the  component  of  the  weight  of  the  body  down 
the  plane,  (3)  the  friction  down  the  plane. 
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RepreseDtiDg  the  inclination  of  the  plane  by  «,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
by  W,  as  in  Fig.  76,  we  find  the  component  of  the  weight  of  the  body  down 
the  plane  to  be  W  eia  ^. 

Bepresenting  by  b  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction,  the  force  of  friction 
down  the  plane  is  given  by  the  expression  bFm  (H)- 
Or,  since,  from  Fig.  76,  the  normal  force  f ,  =  W  coa  4, 
we  find  the  force  of  frictJOD  down  the  plane  to  be  bW 
009  «. 

Whence,  calling  forces  in  the  direction  of  the 
acceleration  positive,  we  have  the  sum  of  the  forces 
acting  on  the  body 

F-Wata^-bWcoe^. 

hlG.  7B. 
But  the  resultant  force  acting  on  a  body  in  any 
direction  equals  the  product  of  its  mass  and  its  acceleration  in  that  direction. 
Consequently,  if  m  represents  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  a  its  acceleration. 


F=  W  sin  4,+bW  cos  li-i-ma. 
Using  Continental  engineer's  units,  we  have, 

F-40(0.5)+0.3(40)(0.866)  +  -~- 
-42.62  kg.  wt. 

78.  Density  and  Specific  Gravity. — The  density  of  a  substance 
is  the  ratio  of  its  mass  to  ita  volume.  The  number  which  expresses 
the  density  of  any  substance  depends  upon  the  units  in  terms  of 
which  mass  and  volume  are  measured.  For  instance,  the  density 
of  copper  is  8.92  grams  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  557  pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 

The  relative  density,  or  sjieafic  gravity,  of  a  substance  is  the 
ratio  of  its  density  to  the  density  of  some  standard  substance. 
In  other  words,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  its  mass 
to  the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  standard  substance.  Specific 
gravity  is  an  abstract  number  which  is  independent  of  the  units  _ 
employed.  In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  its  maximum  density  (4°  C.  or  39.2°  F.)  is  arbitrarily 
taken  as  the  substance  with  which  the  densities  of  other  substances 
are  compared. 
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Since  the  gram  is  the  mass  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  water 
at  the  temperature  of  its  maximum  density,  it  follows  that  the 
number  which  expresses  the  density  of  a  substance  in  grams  per 
cubic  centimeter  is  the  same  number  which  expresses  its  specific 
gravity. 

79.  The  Center  of  Mass. — If  a  body  or  system  of  bothies  be 
conceived  to  be  divided  into  particles  of  equal  mass,  then  that 
point  whose  distance  from  any  given  plane  is  equal  to  the  average 
distance  from  that  plane  of  all  the  constituent  particles,  is  termed 
the  center  of  mass,  or  center  of  inertia,  of  the  body  or  system  of 
bodies.  In  case  the  boiliea  composing  the  system  have  incom- 
mensurable masses,  then  they  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided 
into  particles  of  as  nearly  equal  moss  as  is  desired  by  making  the 
particles  sufGciently  small.  This  point  has  several  important 
properties,  a  few  of  which  will  here  be  enumerated; 

(1)  If  the  particles  of  a  rigid  body  moving  with  pure  transla- 
tion are  acted  upon  by  systeins  of  forces  whose  resultants  are  all 
in  the  same  direction,  the  centroid  of  this  system  of  forces  coincides 
with  the  center  of  ma^  of  the  IxKly. 

(2)  If  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  is  a 
single  force  whose  line  of  action  passes  through  the  cent«r  of  mass 
of  the  body,  the  motion  of  the  body  is  without  angular  acceleration. 

(3)  The  weight  of  a  body  acts  approximately  at  its  center  of 
mass. 

(4)  The  center  of  mass  of  a  body  is  so  situated  that  the  linear 
motion  of  the  body  would  not  be  changed  if  the  total  mass  were 
concentrated  at  this  point  and  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  body 
were  transferred  to  this  point  without  change  of  magnitude  or 
direction. 

(5)  The  motion  of  the  center  of  mass  of  any  material  system 
is  not  affected  by  the  internal  forces  between  the  parta  of  the 
system,  but  only  by  external  forces. 

(6)  No  material  system  can  of  itself,  without  the  action  of 
external  forces,  change  the  motion  of  its  center  of  mass. 

(7)  An  unconstrained  body,  when  acted  upon  by  a  system  of 
forces  equivalent  to  a  couple,  will  rotate  about  its  center  of  mass 
with  constant  angular  acceleration. 


UNIFORM  CIRCULAR  MOTION 


1.  Would  it  require  a  different  force  to  imp&rt  a  certain  speed  to  a  can- 
non ball  on  the  surface  of  (he  mciOD  than  it  would  if  the  ball  were  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth — (u)  in  a  horizontal  direction;  (b)  in  a  vertical  direction? 
Note — The  acceleration  due  to  lunar  gravitation  is  about  oti&«ixth  the 
acceleration  due  to  teiTestial  gravitation. 

S.  Explain  why  a  heavy  body  and  a  light  one  of  the  same  site  will  fall 
equal  distances  in  the  same  time. 

S.  In  each  of  the  following  cases  state  whether  a  man  standing  on  an 
elevator  floor  will  exert  a  foree  downward  different  from  his  weight.  Explain 
each  case,  (n)  Elevator  at  rest;  (b)  elevator  at  uniform  velocity  upward; 
(tj)  rising  elevator  going  more  slowly;  (e)  elevator  starting  to  descend;  If) 
elevator  descending  at  uniform  speed;  {g)  descending  elevator  going  more 
slowly. 

4.  A  body  is  lifted  by  an  endless  chain  and  dropped  automatically.  The 
instant  it  reaches  the  bottom  it  is  caught  by  the  chain  and  lifted  again.  Can 
the  number  of  atrokea  per  minute  be  increased  by  adding  mass  to  the  body? 
Explain. 

5.  A  man  who  wears  a  pair  of  very  heavy  boots  dives  from  a  bridge  into  a 
river.  While  he  is  still  in  the  air  will  the  boots  feel  heavier  or  lighter  than  if 
he  were  sitting  on  the  railing  of  the  bridge?    Why? 

C.  In  "  hefting  "  a  body  by  lifting  it  up  and  down,  does  one  attempt  to 
estimate  its  weight  or  its  maas?     Give  reasons  for  answer. 

7.  Two  packages  of  simQar  siic  and  appearance  are  lying  on  the  ground. 
Without  lifting  or  weighing  them,  state  how  one  might  determine  which  has 
the  greater  mass.     Give  the  physical  principles  underlying  the  method. 

8>  Why  can  the  blow  of  a  hammer  exert  a  greater  force  on  a  nail  than  the 
weight  of  a  considerably  heavier  object  that  simply  rests  on  top  of  the  nail? 

fl.  Why  is  a  wat^h  more  likely  to  be  damaged  when  falling  to  the  ground 
from  a  table  2  ft.  high  than  by  falling  from  a  point  an  inch  alxtvc  the  ground? 

10.  ArisUitlc  considered  that  if  two  bricks,  one  upon  the  other,  lie  allowed 
to  fall  freely,  the  upper  brick  by  pressing  U|>on  the  lower  will  cause  the  latter 
to  fall  with  gTeat«r  acceleration  than  if  it  were  not  present.    Discuss  this  idea. 

§4.  CircuUiT  Motion- 
so.  Material  Particies. — It  is  often  desired  to  omit  the  con- 
sideration of  any  rotatory  motion  that  a  body  may  have  and  to 
hmit  one's  attention  to  its  motion  of  translation.  If  the  size 
of  a  body  were  reduced  to  that  of  a  mathematical  point,  the  body 
could  have  a  translatory  motion,  but  no  rotatory  motion.  An 
ideal  body  so  small  that  the  only  motion  of  which  it  is  capable  is 
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translatory  motion  is  called  a  Ttiaterial  partide.  Although  no 
actual  body  is  so  small  as  this,  it  is  true  that  in  so  far  as  nrotion  is 
concerned  any  body  which  has  no  rotation  may  be  thought  of  as  a 
material  particle.  In  this  sense  the  term  material  particle  is 
often  used  in  physics. 

81.  Forces  in  Circular  Motion. — In  Fig.  77  let  A  BCD  represent 
a  vertical  rail  inclosing  a  horizontal  circle.     Imagine  a  particle 
moving  initially  with  constant  velocity  of  magnitude  v  in  the  direc- 
tion AS,  to  be  deflected   from   its 
rectilinear    path    by    the     smooth 
circular  rail  BCD.     Since   the   rail 
is  smooth,  no  force  parallel  to  the 
rail    is   acting   upon    the    particle; 
consequently    the    linear   speed   of 
the  particle  remains  constant.     It 
has  been  shown  (Arts.  61,  62)  that 
at  every  point  in  the  path  of  a  body 
Yio.  77,  moving  with  uniform  speed  in  the 

circumference  of  a  circle,  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  body  has  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  path  an 
acceleration  equal  to  the  square  of  the  linear  speed  divided  by  the 
radius  of  the  path.  Consequently,  the  force  required  to  deflect 
the  particle  out  of  the  rectilinear  path  into  a  circular  path  of 
radius  r  is  directed  toward  the  center  of  its  path  and,  (40),  has  a 
magnitude 

FJi  =  ma]=^^f (58) 

The  force  required  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  a  body  in  deflecting 
,  it  from  a  rectilinear  path  into  a  circular  path  is  called  centripetal 
(center-seeking)  force.  In  the  above  case,  this  force  is  due  to  the 
thrust  of  the  rail  against  the  particle. 

The  particle  itself  exerts  on  the  agent  which  constrains  it  to 
move  in  a  circular  path  a  force  ,Ft,  which  is  equal  in  magnitude 
and  opposite  in  direction  to  the  centripetal  force.  This,  frequently 
called  centrifugal  (center-fleeing)  force,  is  the  reaction  of  the 
centripetal  force  and  may  be  defined  as  the  resistance  which  the 
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inertia  of  a  body  in  motion  opposes  to  whatever  deflects  it  from 
the  rectilinear  path.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  centrip- 
etal force  acts  upon  the  particle,  while  its  reaction,  the  centrifugal 
force,  acts,  not  upon  the  particle,  but  upon  the  t^ent  which  con- 
strains it  to  move  in  a  circular  path.  Since,  in  the  above  illus- 
tration, the  reaction  of  the  particle  ceases  as  soon  as  the  rail  ceases 
to  push  it  toward  the  center,  both  the  centripetal  and  the  centrif- 
ugal forces  disappear  simultaneously.  On  the  cessation  of  these 
forces  the  particle  pursues  a  straight  path  tangential  to  its  former 
circular  path.  At  no  time  is  there  any  tendency  of  the  particle 
to  move  radially  out  from  the  center  of  its  path.  If  the  body  move 
with  a  greater  speed,  (58)  shows  that  it  will  require  a  greater  force 
to  constrain  it  to  move  in  a  circular  path  of  given  nidiuB.  If  the 
linear  speed  be  increased  while  the  centripetal  force  is  kept  con- 
stant, (58)  also  shows  that  the  radius  of  the  circular  orbit  must 
increase. 

The  centrifugal  drier  used  in  laundries  for  drying  clothes  consista  of  a  e^in- 
drical  drum,  with  perforated  sides,  capable  of  rapid  rotation  about  a  vertical 
axis.  When  rotated,  the  contents  of  the  drier  t«nd  to  continue  moving  in  a 
path  tangential  to  the  sides  of  the  drum.  The  clothes  cannot  go  through  the 
perforationa,  but  the  drops  of  water  can.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  water  is 
very  quickly  removed  from  the  clothes.  A  similar  machine  is  used  to  recover 
the  oil  mixed  with  the  metal  turnings  and  shavings  of  machine  shops.  In 
sugar  refineries,  sugar  crystals  are  separated  from  admixed  molaaseH  by  means 
of  a  similar  machine. 

Every  part  of  a  belt  tends  to  continue  moving  in  its  present  direction.  In 
going  around  a  pulley,  thin  tendency  causes  each  portion  of  the  belt  ta  increase 
its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  diminution  of  the  force  pressing 
the  belt  against  the  pulley  causes  high-speed  belts  to  slip. 

It  is  due  to  this  same  principle  that  the  circus  performance  called  "  looping 
the  loop  "  is  poBsibie.  In  order  that  the  bicycle  may  move  in  the  circular 
path  some  force  must  prena  the  bicycle  toward  the  center  of  the  circle.  At  the 
bottom  and  on  the  sides  of  the  circle  this  force  must  be  supplied  by  the  track; 
at  the  top  of  the  circle  a  part  of  it  is  suppled  by  the  weight  of  the  bicycle 
and  rider.  Consequently  the  tracit  docs  not  need  to  be  so  strong  at  the  top 
as  at  the  bottom — -there  may  even  be  a  gap  at  the  top. 

88.  Tie  Centrifugal  Pump.^In  many  cases  where  electric  or  steam  power 
is  available,  the  centrifugal  pump  is  preferable  to  a  reciprocating  pump.  One 
form  consists  of  a  hollow  drum,  provided  with  passages  extending  from  the 
axial  space  to  the  periphery,  and  rotating  within  a  casing,  as  illustrated  in 
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Fig.  78.  If,  when  filled  with  water,  Uie  drum  be  rotated  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, each  particle  of  wat«r  within  the  drum  passages  will  t«iid  to  move  in  a 
tangeDtial  path.  ThuH  the  inertia  of  each  particle  will  cause  it  to  retreat 
from  the  axis  in  the  tangential  direction  till  the  particle  is  acted  upon  by  a 
force  given  by  (58),  Commercial  centrifugal  pumps  are  made  that  will 
push  wat«r  against  a  force  of  25  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

88.  The  Centrifugal  Eroulser. — Although  the  supply  of  milk  and  cream 
on  the  market  is  nearly  the  same  from  one  day  to  the  next,  the  demand  for  ice 
cream  fluctuatee  several  hundred  per  cent.  This  difficulty  can  be  Bucceasfully 
met  only  by  making  ice  cream  from  materials  that  can  be  stored  in  anticipa- 
tion of  any  demand.  Instead  of  milk  and  cream,  factories  at  the  present 
time  frequently  use  butter  and  dried  skim  milk.  When  intimately  combined 
with  the  proper  amount  of  water,  the  result  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 


^ J 
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obtained  from  milk  nnd  crram.  After  the  mixt've  of  milk  powder,  water  and 
washed  butter  has  been  raised  lo  about  150°  F.,  it  can  be  niade  into  a  homo- 
geneous emulsion  by  forcing  it  through  minut«  holes.  In  aorac  plants  high 
pressure  steam  pumps  arc  employed  to  push  the  mixture  through  very  small 
holes.  But  a  simpler  device  is  the  DcLavhI  cmulscr.  This  consists  of  a 
column  of  disks  as  in  Fig.  79,  with  their  edges  separated  by  almost  micro- 
scopic spaces.  The  column  of  disks  rotates  with  a  speed  of  about  10,000 
revolutions  jwr  minute.  Under  this  enormous  angular  speed,  the  warm  mix- 
ture traverses  the  thin  spaces  between  the  edges  of  the  disks  and  emerges 
thoroughly  emulsified. 

84.  The  Centrifugal  Cretm  Separator. — From  (58)  it  follows  that  if  the 
rotating  body  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  substances  of  different  densities,  then 
each  particle  of  the  substance  of  greater  density,  i.e.,  of  greater  mass  for  a  given 
volume,  will  require  a  greater  force  to  keep  it  moving  in  the  circle  than  will  a 
particle  of  the  substance  of  smaller  density.  If  the  particles  are  free  to  move 
amongst  one  another,  the  forces  exerted  upon  all  the  particles  in  the  same 
neighborhood  must  be  equ^.     If,  in  a  given  region,  the  force  b  just  sufficient 
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to  hold  the  partirlee  □(  the  leas  dense  eubetance  in  &  circle,  it  will  not  be  great 
enough  to  hold  the  particles  of  the  denser  subitanoe.  Couaequently  the 
latter  will  move  farther  away  from  the  center.  This  ia  the  principle  employed 
ID  the  centrifuge  and  in  the  centrifugal  cream  separator. 

Milk  ia  a  mixture  of  fat  globules,  called  cream  particles,  and  a  liquid  called 
milk  serum  or  skim  milk.  Let  the  mass  and  density  of  a  particle  of  milk  Henim 
of  volume  V  be  represented  by  m  and  d,  respectively,  and  the  mass  and  density 
of  an  equal  volume  of  cream  by  m'  and  d',  respectively. 

When  at  Test  in  a  pan,  the  cream  particles  are  pushed  upward  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  serum  displaced  by  them  (Archimedes'  Principle, 
Art.  110).    Thus  in  pan  or  gravity  separation,  the  separating  force  is 


7i'g-Vg{d-d-). 


(69) 


But  if  the  vessel  containing  the  milk  be  rotated,  the  sides  of  the  v 
must  push  the  creara  particles  toward  the  axis  of  rotation  with  a  force 


a  the  radius  of  the  rotating  vessel  and  r  is  the  linear  speed  of 
a  point  on  the  circumference.  Similarly,  the  serum  particles  are  pushed  toward 
the  axis  of  rotation  with  a  force 

,.     mil'     Vdi>* 


Hence  the  separating  force  due  to  rotation  is 
_     Vdv'     Vd'v'     Vp' 


Consequently  the  ratio  of  the  force  of  centrifugal  separation  to  the  force 
of  gravity  se)iaration  is,  (59)  and  (00). 


where  n  represents  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  vessel  in  one 

In  Fig.  80,  the  nitnling  bowl  of  n  centrifugal  aeiiarator  is  represented  in 
heavy  lines,  and  the  stationary  collector  is  represented  in  light  lines.  Aft«r 
descending  the  axial  tube,  the  milk  flies  to  the  periphery'  of  the  rotating  bowl. 
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The  more  dense  serum  coQects  at  the  periphery,  crowding  the  lees  dense  cream 
toward  the  axis.  Due  to  the  crowding  of  the  senim  at  the  periphery,  together 
with  the  pressure  of  the  milk  in  the  axial 
tube,  the  serum  rises  and  emerges  from  a 
vent  in  the  bwer  coUector.  The  cream 
emerges  from  the  upper  coQector,  in  some 
oiacbinee  being  directed  upward  by  a  series 
of  cones  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

85.  A  Vehicle  Hoving  on  a  Curved 
Track. — When  going  around  a  horiiontal 
curved  track,  every  particle  of  roatt«r  com- 
poaing  a  bicycle  and  the  rider  tends  to 
continue  moving  in  a  straight  line  and 
thereby  to  increase  its  distance  from  the 
center  of  curvature  of  the  track.  The  fric- 
tion between  the  road  and  tires  prevents  the 
lower  portions  of  the  wheels  from  retreating 
from  the  center  of  the  curve,  but  the  rider  will  fall  outward  if  he  docs  not  incline 
his  body  toward  the  center  of  the  curve.  Again,  when  riding  in  a  straight 
path,  if  he  feels  a  tendency  of  the  bicycle  to  fall  over,  he  will  right  himself 
by  turning  the  front  wheel  in  such  a  direction  that  the  center  of  the  curved 
path  thus  formed  la  on  the  side  toward  which  he  feels  himself  fallii^. 

When  a  train  is  going  around  a  curve,  every  particle  composing  its  entire 
mass  lends  to  continue  moving  in  a  rectilinear  direction.  The  outer  rail 
produces  on  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  in  contact  with  it  a  horiiontal  thrust 
directed  toward  the  inside  of  the  curve,  and  thus  constrains  the  trucks  of  the 
cars  to  follow  the  curve.  As  there  is  nothing  acting  in  a  similar  maimer  on 
the  superstructure  of  the  cars,  they  tend  to  increase  their  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  curvature  of  the  track,  thereby  lending  to  lift  the  wheels  off 
the  inside  rail.  In  practice  the  outside  rail  is  somewhat  hif^er  than  the  inside 
rail,  so  that  a  component  of  the  weight  of  the  car  acts  toward  the  inside  of  the 
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The  elevation  that  the  outer  rail  of  a  railway  track 
iHi  a  curve  of  radius  r  must  have  in  order  that  the  flanges 
of  the  wheels  on  a  car  moving  with  a  speed  v  shall  produce 
no  lateral  thrust  against  the  rails  can  easily  be  com])Uted. 

In  Fig.  SI  let  the  car  be  moving  away  from  the 
observer.  Acting  upon  the  car  ore  two  forces — its  weight 
mg  vertically  downward,  and  the  force  F  with  which  the 
rails  press  against  the  car.  By  hypothesis  the  conditions 
are  to  be  such  that  F  is  perpendicular  to  the  track.  In 
order  that  the  car  may  be  moving  in  the  circumference 
of  a   circle,  the  resultant  force  acting  upon  it  must  be  a 

of  value  —  acting  toward  the  center  of  the  circle.     That  is,  the  resultant 
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of  F  and  n^  must  be  horixontal,  and  muat  have  b.  value  — .    When  the  pa 

lelograin  is  completed,  the  angle  between  F  and  mg  will  equal  the  angl< 
which  is  the  angle  of  auper-elevatiou  of  the  outer  rait.    From  the  figure, 


If  the  speed  of  the  train  on  the  curve  is  to  be  45  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
rddius  of  the  curve  is  2000  ft.,  then  if  the  rails  are  4  ft.  81  in.  apart,  (62) 
shows  that  the  outer  rail  should  be  3.8  in.  above  the  inner. 

Solved   Problem 

Pkoblxu. — A  pail  of  water  ia  rotated  in  a  vertical  plane  in  a  drde  of  1 
meter  radius.  Find  the  least  period  of  revolution  necesaaiy  to  prevent  spilling 
of  the  water. 

Solution. — In  order  that  the  water  may  not  move  in  a  tangential  path,  it 
must  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  circle  having  the 
magnitude  given  by  (58).  This  required  force  may  be  supplied  by  the  weight 
of  the  water  or  by  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  pushing  on  the  water.  When  the 
bucket  is  at  the  highest  point  of  the  path,  the  water  will  not  spill  if  thespeed 
be  such  that 

—  ^mg    or    w'-rj. 
Denoting  the  period  of  revolution  by  t,  v  =  — .     Hence 


r     2xrl       2irr      „      fi^     „      /lO 


Question  8 

1.  When  an  automobile  ia  running  at  constant  speed,  what  stresses  are  there 
in  one  of  the  wheel  spokes?  How  does  each  of  these  stresses  vary  in  magni- 
tude during  one  revolution  of  the  wheel? 

3.  It  is  found  that  even  when  there  is  no  production  of  air  pockets  between 
a  belt  and  a  high-speed  pulley,  the  friction  between  the  belt  and  the  pulley 
is  lees  than  when  running  at  a  lower  speed.     Explain. 

S.  Show  how  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  in  two  particulars  on  the 
latitude  of  the  |dace  in  which  the  body  is  situated. 
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4.  Id  the  caae  of  a  body  moving  with  uniform  speed  in  the  circumference 
of  s  circle,  what  is  the  value  of,  (a)  the  angular  acceleration,  (b)  the  Uneor  ac- 
eeleration  In  the  direction  of  motion,  (c)  the  lineu  acceleration  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  motion? 

5.  In  one  form  of  governor  for  a  steam  engine  a  heavy  maaa  at  one  end  of 
an  arm  is  so  pivoted  inside  the  flywheel  that  it  can  move  toward  or  away  from 
the  circumference  of  the  latter.  Which  way  will  an  increase  in  the  speed  of 
the  wheel  cause  this  maSB  to  move?    Explain  fully. 

S.  In  the  circus  performance,  "  looping  the  loop,"  what  is  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  (a)  the  initial  speed,  (b)  the  radius  of  the  loop?  Under  what  condi- 
tions will  the  rider  foil  to  negotiate  the  loop?  How  doee  the  pressure  vary  on 
different  parts  of  the  track? 

7.  Explain  the  tendency  of  a  motor  cai  to  "  skid  "  on  turning  comers. 
Why  does  this  occur  more  often  on  wet  pavements?  A  reckless  driver  of  a 
four-wheeled  vehicle  is  sometimes  characterised  by  the  statement,  "be 
turned  the  comer  on  two  wheels."  Which  two  wheels  will  these  be? 
Explain. 

8.  A  man  stands  on  a  platform  balance  and  swings  a  pail  of  water  in  a 
vertical  circle.    Do  the  indications  of  the  balance  vary?    Explain. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MOTION  OF  A  BODY  TTNDER  THE  ACTION  OF  A 
CONSTANT  TORQUE 

§  1.  The  Axis  of  Torque  and  the  Axis  of  Rotalttm  Coinddetd 

86.  Torsional  Stress  and  Torque. — If  a  wooden  rod  be  held  in 
the  two  hands  and  one  end  be  twiBted  about  the  length  of  the  rod 
as  an  axis,  there  will  be  developed  in  the  rod  a  stress  which  resiste 
further  torsion  and  which  also  tends  to  diminish  the  twist  already 
produced.  The  stress  which  tends  to  twist  a  body  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  section  of  the  body  turns  on  the  next  adjacent 
section  about  an  axis  normal  to  the  plane  of  section  is  called  a 
toraional  stress.  While  the  rod  is  under  torsional  stress  it  tends  to 
rotate,  in  opposite  directions,  the  two  hands  that  hold  it  twisted. 
Any  cause  which  (like  those  at  the  two  ends  of  the  rod)  either 
changes  or  tends  to  change  the  angular  velocity  of  one  part  of  a 
systeni  with  respect  to  another  is  called  a  torque. 

The  magnitude  of  a  torque  is  the  moment  of  the  forces  acting 
with  respect  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  direction  is  given  by 
the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  sense  of  rotation  about  that  axis.  A 
torque  is  in  the  positive  direction  when,  on  looking  along  the  axis 
of  the  torque  the  rotation  is  clockwise.  A  torque  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a  straight  hne  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  torque  and 
having  a  length  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  torque. 
The  direction  of  the  twist  about  the  axis  may  be  indicated  by  an 
arrowhead  on  the  hne  so  pointing  that  in  looking  along  the  hne  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrowheml  the  rotation  is  clockwise. 

Torques  acting  simultaneously  can  be  compounded  and  resolved 
by  the  same  method  used  for  angular  velocities. 

87.  Angular  Acceleration,^If  a  torque  acts  upon  a  stationary 
body  capable  of  rotation,  the  body  will  be  set  into  angular  motion. 
If  the  body  be  already  rotating,  the  application  of  the  torque  will 
change  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body.     In  either  case  a  change 
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in  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  will  be  produced.  When  the 
angular  velocity  of  a  rigid  body  varies,  the  time  rate  of  change  of 
the  angular  velocity  is  called  the  angular  acceieralion  of  the  body's 
motion.  Thus,  if  during  the  time  t  the  angular  velocity  about  a 
given  axis  varies  uniformly  from  wo  to  Wt,  there  is  during  the  given 
interval  a  uniform  angular  acceleration  a,  the  magnitude  of  which 
is  given  by 

.-StJ?' (63) 

This  equation  shows  that  angular  acceleration  may  be  measured 
in  radians  per  second  in  a  second,  degrees  per  minute  in  an  hour, 
revolutions  per  minute  in  a  second,  etc. 

Howsoever  the  rotation  of  a  body  about  a  fixed  axis  may  change 
during  a  given  time,  there  must  be  a  certain  equivalent  angular 
velocity  with  which  a  uniformly  rotating  body  would  rotate 
through  the  same  angle  in  the  same  time.  If  the  rotation  is  uni- 
formly accelerated,  the  equivalent  uniform  velocity  may,  by  the 
method  of  Art.  60,  be  shown  to  be  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the 
instantaneous  velocities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time  con- 
sidered. Consequently,  if  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body 
changes  uniformly  during  the  time  t  from  iho  to  w„  then  the  angle 
*  swept  through  during  this  time  by  any  line  in  the  body  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  rotation  is 

*  =  i(w-+«*)( (64) 

By  the  use  of  (63)  and  (64)  a  large  class  of  problems  in  uni- 
formly accelerated  angular  motion  can  be  solved. 

Angular  accelerations  can  be  represented  by  right  lines  in  the 
same  manner  as  angular  velocities  (Art.  54).  Angular  accelera- 
tions can  be  compounded  and  resolved  by  the  parallelogram  law 
precisely  as  can  angular  velocities  (Art.  56). 

88.  The  Relation  between  Angular  and  Linear  Acceleration.— 
From  (63),  (31),  and  (32),  we  have 
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Whence,  the  magnitude  of  the  angular  acceleration  of  any  body  is 
equal  to  the  tangential  linear  acceleration  of  any  point  of  the  body 
divided  by  the  distance  from  that  point  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

A  body  moving  with  uniform  linear  speed  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  will  have  a  =  0;  from  (65)  a  will  also  equal  zero  along  the 
tangent.  There  will,  however,  be  an  acceleration  along  the  radius 
of  the  value  (40),  a'  =  v^/r. 

89.  Three  Laws  of  Angular  Motion. — (1)  Whatever  is  cap- 
able of  producing  linear  acceleration  is  called  force;  whatever  is 
capable  of  producing  angular  acceleration  is  called  torque.  If  there 
is  no  torque,  there  is  no  angular  acceleration.  Consequently,  a 
body  will  coTUinu£  to  move  with  ile  present  aiigular  speed  about  an 
itwariable  axis  of  rotation  until  acted  upon  by  an  external  torque. 
This  is  the  analogue  in  rotation  of  Newton's  First  Law  of  Motion. 
A  torque  is  required  to  change  either  the  angular  speed  or  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

To  dimiiush  air  resistance,  the  diameters  of  modern  projectiles  are  small. 
To  have  sufficient  mass,  the  length  must  be  (creater  than  the  diameter.  In 
order  that  such  a  long  projectile  may  strike  head-on,  it  is  given  a  rapid  angular 
velocity  about  the  long  axis. 

(2)  When  a  torque  acts  upon  a  body,  there  is  produced  in  the 
body's  motion  an  angular  acceleration  whose  magnitude  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  applied  forces.  This 
is  the  analogue  in  rotation  of  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion. 

Since  that  which  produces  angular  acceleration  is  called  torque, 
and  the  angular  acceleration  produced  i.s  proportional  to  the  result- 
ant force  moment,  torque  is  measured  by  the  resultant  force  mo- 
ment applied  to  a  body. 

(3)  Since  the  reaction  of  any  force  is  equal  in  magnitude,  haa 
the  same  line  of  action,  and  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
force,  it  follows  that  the  reaction  to  any  force  has  a  moment, 
about  any  axis,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the  force. 
Consequently,  for  every  torque  there  ads  upon  some  other  body 
another  torque  equal  to  the  first  and  tending  to  produce  rotation  about 
the  same  axis  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  the  analogue  in 
rotation  of  Newton's  Third  Law  of  Motion. 
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90.  Angular  Acceleration  Produced  by  a  Uoifoim  Torque  about 
ttie  Axis  of  Rotation.— The  apparatus  depicted  in  Fig.  82  consists 
of  an  easily  turning  spindle 
to  the  upper  end  of  which 
various  bodies  can  be  at- 
tached. The  lower  end  is 
provided  with  a  drum  E, 
to  which  a  constant  torque 
can  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  weight  acting  through 
a  flexible  cord  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  angular  acceleration  of 
the  rotating  system  is  pro- 
portional to  the  linear 
acceleration  of  the  verti- 
cally fallin;;  mass  A. 
The  body  shown  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  (he  rotating 
spindle  consists  of  two  similar  spheres,  connected  by  a  spiral 
spring,  and  capable  of  sliding  along  a  horizontal  rod.  These 
spheres  can  be  drawn  apart  by  means  of  a  cord  stretched  over  two 
small  pulleys  at  the  ends  of  the  rod.  If  the  spindle  be  released,  it 
will  rotat«  with  constant  angular  acceleration  under  the  influence 
of  the  constant  tonjue  produced  by  the  weight  acting  at  the  end 
of  the  cord.  If  now  the  cord  holding  the  spheres  apart  be  burned, 
the  stretched  spring  will  pull  the  spheres  toward  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, and  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  rotating  system  will  be 
increased.  The  body  BB'  is  arranged  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  just  described  and  consists  of  two  similar  spheres  held  apart 
by  a  spiral  spring.  These  spheres  can  be  drawn  together  by 
means  of  a  cord.  If  this  cord  be  burned  while  the  sj-stem  is  rota- 
ting, the  spheres  will  fly  apart.,  and  the  angular  acceleration  of  the 
rotating  system  will  be  diminished.  These  two  experiments  show 
that  the  angular  acceleration  of  a  given  body,  under  the  action  of 


Fio.  82. 
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a  constant  torque,  depends  upon  the  distribution  of  the  mass  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  body  CC  consists  of  a  horizontal  rod  with  two  solid 
spheres  attached  to  the  ends.  These  solid  spheres  can  be  removed 
and  two  hollow  spheres,  DD'  of  the  same  diameter,  substituted 
for  them.  When  this  body  is  attached  to  the  rotating  spindle,  and 
the  solid  spheres  are  in  place,  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  mov- 
ing system  is  found  to  be  less  than  when  the  hollow  spheres  are 
substituted  for  them.  This  shows  that  the  angular  acceleration  of 
a  body  of  definite  shape,  under  the  action  of  a  constant  torque, 
depends  upon  the  mass  of  the  body. 

The  relation  between  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  the 
mass  of  a  body,  the  torque  applied,  and  the  angular  acceleration 
developed,  will  now  be  considered.  It  has  been  shown  (Art.  71) 
that  if  a  particle  of  maae  m  be  acted  upon  by  a  resultant  force  P, 
there  will  be  produced  a  linear  acceleration. 


It  has  also  been  shown  (Art.  89)  that  if  a  torque  be  applied  to  a 
body,  there  wilt  be  produced  an  angular  acceleration  of  its  motion 
proportional  to  the  torque  applied.     That  is. 


(66) 


where  L  is  the  torque,  i.e.,  the  moment  of  the  applied  force,  about 
the  axis  of  rotation,  and  K  is  some  furiction  of  the  inertia  of  the 
body  yet  to  be  determined.  PYom  the  experiment  considered 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  it  appears  that  this  quantity  K 
depends  upon  both  the  mass  of  the  body  and  upon  its  distance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation.  Since  the  numerical  measure  of  the 
importance  of  any  physical  agency  on  the  rotation  of  a  body  is 
frequently  called  the  "  njoinent "  of  the  particular  agency,  it  is 
customary  to  call  the  quantity  K  the  "  moment  of  inertia  "  of 
the  body.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rigid  body  with  respect 
to  a  given  axis  is  that  property  of  the  body  which  requires  a  torque 
to  change  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body. 
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4^.   >ltijUMnt  of  bMCtia  of  a  Particle. — The  value  of  the  moment 
.   :.s>">*  V  w  »  iwrticle  will  now  be  determined, 

4  ',vA»*sii.-(  !» (wrlii'le  of  mass  m  attached  to  one  end  of  a  masslees 
^^■i  ,si  V'*>s(h  f  \V^-  83),  capable  of  rotation  about  c.  If  a  force 
Fbe  applied  at  B  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  always  perpendicular  to  the 
rod  and  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  the 
particle  will  move  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  of  radius  r  with 
Km.  83,  constantlinearacceleration.  IiiArt.89 

we  have  seen  that  the  same  angular 
ai-wloration  would  be  produced  if,  instead  of  the  force  F  applied 
at  B,  another  force  F',  of  such  a  magnitude  that  its  moment 


were  applied  to  the  particle. 

Denoting  the  linear  and  angular  accelerations  of  the  particle 
by  a  and  a,  respectively,  we  have,  from  (65), 

F'[  =  ma]  =  m&r. 

Substituting  this  value  of  F'  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  obtain 

Fx 

Comparing  this  with  (66),  we  obtain 

t     L}     Fx 


Kj     m;2- 


(67) 


Since  torque  is  measured  by  the  force  moment  acting  on  the  body, 
(Art.  &9),,L  =  Fx.  Consequently  the  above  equation  shows  that 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  particle  equals  the  product  of  the  mass  of 
the  particle  and  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 
Moments  of  inertia  may  be  expressed  in  the  various  units  of  ma^ 
and  distance.     There  arc  no  names  for  the  different  unit«. 

It  can  be  shown,  although  the  proof  will  not  be  given  here, 
that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  any  body  equals  the  sum  of  the 
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momenta  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  given  axis  of  the  separate 
component  particles  of  the  body.  That  is,  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  any  rigid  body  is 

K=-2(mT^) (68) 

Therefore,  the  angular  acceleration  of  a  rigid  body  under  the 
action  of  a  resultant  torque  L  is 

44]-^ w 

For  any  rigid  body  revolvii^  about  any  axis  fixed  in  space,  the 
moment  of  inertia  is  a  constant  quantity  quite  independent  of 
both  the  speed  of  rotation  and  the  force  acting.  Consequently, 
the  angular  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  any  body  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  moment  of  the  force  applied,  to  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Rotating  machinery  is  acted  upon  by  frictional  torques  which  tend  to 
produce  negative  angular  accelerations.  In  order  that  the  angular  speed  may 
remain  constant  there  must  be  applied  a  torque  of  the  same  magnitude  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  the  machinery  be  operated  by  a  reciprocating  engine, 
the  resulting  angular  acceleration  will  not  be  sero.  However,  by  adding  a 
flywheel  of  large  moment  of  inertia,  the  angular  acceleration  due  to  the  variable 
torque  produced  by  the  reciprocating  piston  can  be  made  as  nearly  constant 
as  is  desired. 

For  a  given  mass,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  flywheel  will  be  larger  when  the 
diameter  of  the  apokes  is  small  and  the  radius  of  the  rim  is  large. 

93.  The  Reason  that  a  Falling  Cat  Alights  on  its  Feet. — It  is  due  to  the 
application  of  (69)  that  a  freely  falling  cat  always  alights  on  its  feet.  Imagine 
a  body  consisting  (Figs.  84  and  85)  of 

a  rod  CD,  to  the   ends   of   which   are       ^^  g^ 

hinged  four  rods  carrying  the  masses  A, 
A',  B,  and  B'.    Assume  that  by  means 

of  some  internal  mechanism,  a  torsional  _ 

stress  con  be  given  to  the  body  about      ,  ,^'  g'l  > 

the    axis    CD.     This    torsional    stress 

will   cause   the  two  ends  of  the  body  ^'°-  ^-  ^'°-  ^■ 

to  rotate  in  opposite  directions. 

Equation  (69)  shows  that,  for  a  constant  torque,  the  angular  accelei«tion 
produced  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body,  and 
also  that  the  moment  of  inertia,  about  any  assigned  axis,  of  a  body  of  given 
mass,  can  be  considerably  altered  by  small  changes  in  the  distances  of  its 
parts  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 
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With  the  p&rts  EuranRed  as  in  Fig.  S4,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  left 

end  of  the  body,  about  the  axia  CD,  is  great«r  than  that  of  the  right  end  of  the 

body  about  the  Bame  axis.    With  the  parta  arranged  as  in  Fig,  S5,  the  reverse 

is  true.     Consequently,  if,  with  the  configuration  of  Fig.  84,  a.  totsional  stress 

be  developed  about  the  axis  CD,  the  left  end  of  the  body 

¥will  experience  a  smaller  angular  acceleration  than  the 
right  end;  that  is,  in  a  given  time  the  left  end  of  the 
.g)  body  will  rotate  through  a  smaller  angle  than  the  right 
end,  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  the  parts  ar- 
ranged as  in  Fig.  85,  the  left  end  will  rotate  through  a 
M  greater  angle  than  the  right  end.    On  this  principle  de- 

^K    ^^L     (i,\     P^n*^  ^^^  ability  of  the  cat  to  rotate  its  body  while  falhng 
^^k^^V  freely  through  the  air, 

^^^^  Pig.  86  LB  an  engraving  made  from  a  series  of  kineto- 

\  I  scope  photographs  of  a  Freely  falling  cat.    An  inspection 

^^^^^    (fj     of  these  figures  shows  that  the  first  opera  tion  was  aimul- 
^^^H^&  taneously  to  extend  the  hind  legs  and  tail  perpendicular 

^^^^^  to  the  median  axis  of  the  body,  and  draw  the  fore  legs 

close  in  to'  the  body.      A  torsional   stress   now   applied 
about   the  median  axis  has  resulted  (Fig.  86c)  in  a  rota- 
tion of  the  fore  quarters  nearly  90°  in  advance  of  the 
^^^^^^  hind  quarters.     By  drawing  in  the  hind  legs  and  tail, 

^^^^^■^  f,y     extending  the  fore  legs,  and  exerting  another  torsional 
^^^^^^^  stress  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  previous  one,  the 

"  *  hind   quarters   have   been   rotated  (Fig.  86«)  in  advance 

^^Mn^^^  of  the  fore   quarters.      By   this  series  of  operations,   an 

^^HpHfV  (-"     agile  animal  can  produce  a  sufficient  rotation  of  the  entire 
/^^r^jL  body  t^  enable  it  always  to  alight  on  its  feet,  even  when 

^       ^*'  falling  from  a  comparatively  small  height. 

^^^^^tf'  Or)         ^-  Values  of  the  Moment  of  Inertia  of  Certain 
^Pl^^  Bodies. — The  moments  of  inertia  of  bodies  hav- 

B      '  i"8  i^Rtilar  geometrical  shapes  can  be  computed. 

FiQ.  86.  But   since,    in    general,    their    computation    in- 

volves mathematical  methods  that  would  be 
inappropriate  in  a  course  having  the  limitations  of  the  present 
one,  such  calculations  will  be  omitted.  For  use  in  solving  prob- 
lems, values  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  three  regular  bodies 
about  different  axes  are  given  below: 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  right  solid  cylinder  of 
mass  M  and  radius  r,  about  its  geometric  axis,  is 

Kc^iMr'; (70) 
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while  about  an  element  of  its  surface  parallel  to  its  geometric 
axis,  its  moment  of  ineri.ia  is 

X',  =  |Afr2 (71) 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  cylindrical  ring  of  masa  M,  external 
radius  n,  and  internal  radius  r^,  about  its  geometric  axis  is 

K,  =  hM(ri'+r2'); (72) 

while  about  a  line  parallel  to  the  geometric  axis  and  distant  n 
from  it,  its  moment  of  inertia  is 

K'r=iM(ri^+r^)+Mrs' (73) 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  solid  sphere  of  mass  M 
and  radius  r,  with  respect  to  an  axis  through  the  center  is 

K.  =  iMj^;        (74) 

while  with  respect  to  an  axis  tangent  to  the  sphere,  the  moment  of 
inertia  is 

K'.^iMr^ (75) 

94.  Radius  of  Gyration. — If  material  were  taken  from  near  the 
axis  of  any  body  and  fastened  to  the  body  farther  from  the  axis, 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  would  be  increased.  If  the 
material  were  taken  from  the  outer  part  of  the  body  and  moved  in 
toward  the  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  would  be  decreased. 
These  two  processes  might  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  such  a 
way  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  would  be  unaltered. 
The  two  processes  might  be  kept  up  until  the  entire  material  of 
the  body  had  been  brought  to  the  same  distance  from  the  axis. 
The  distance  from  the  axis  at  which  the  entire  mass  of  a  body 
might  be  concentrated  without  altering  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body  is  called  the  radius  of  gjfration  of  the  body  alx)Ut  the 
given  axis.  Since  all  the  material  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
axis,  it  follows  from  (68)  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  of 
mass  M  and  radius  of  gyration  k  Is 

A  =  Affc2 (76) 
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B6.  Compmiison  of  Force  with  Torque,  and  Inertia  with  Moment  of  Inertia 


Force  is  any  cause  which  either 
cliangea  or  tends  to  dumge  the  linear 
motion  of  one  part  of  a  material  sya- 
tem  relative  to  another. 

Inertia  is  the  name  of  that  charac- 
teristic of  matter  by  virtue  of  which  a 
force  is  required  to  change  the  linear 
velocity  of  a  body  either  in  direction 
or  magnitude,  laertia  is  measured 
by  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  keep 
its  linear  velocity  of  constant  magni- 
tude in  an  invariable  direction.  The 
inertia  of  a  body  is  numerically  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  maBsea  of  its  com- 
ponent particles. 


A  body  will  continue  to  move  with 
its  present  linear  speed  in  a  straight 
line  until  acted  upon  by  an  external 

When  a  force  acts  upon  a  body, 
there  is  produced  in  the  body's  motion 
a  linear  acceleration  whoee  direction 
is  that  of  the  force  and  whoee  magni- 
tude is  directiy  proportional  to  that 
of  the  for(».  The  magnitude  of  the 
linear  acceleration  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  applied  force  to  the  in- 
ertia of  the  body. 

For  every  force  there  is  an  equal 
and  oppositely  directed  reaction 
which  acta  in  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force  and  is  applied  l«  a  different 
body. 


Torque  is  any  cause  which  either 
changes  or  tends  to  change  the  an- 
gular motion  of  one  part  of  a  material 
system  relative  to  another. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rigid 
body  is  the  name  of  that  quality  of 
the  body  by  virtue  of  which  a  torque 
is  required  to  change  the  angular 
velocity  of  a  body  either  in  direction 
or  magnitude.  Moment  of  inertia  is 
measured  by  the  tendency  of  a  body 
to  keep  its  angular  velocity  of  con- 
stant magnitude  about  an  invariable 
axis  of  rotation.  The  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis 
is  numerically  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  masses  of  the  parti- 
cles composing  the  body  and  the 
squares  of  their  respective  distances 
from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

A  body  will  contmue  to  move  with 
its  present  angular  epeed  about  an 
invariable  axis  of  rotation  until  acted 
upon  by  an  external  torque. 

When  a  torque  acts  upon  a  body, 
there  is  produced  in  the  body's 
motion  an  angular  acceleration  about 
the  axis  of  the  torque  whose  mag- 
nitude is  directly  proportional  to 
that  of  the  torque.  The  magnitude 
of  the  angular  acceleration  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  apidied  t«rque  to 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body. 

For  every  Uirque  there  is  an  equal 
and  oppositely  directed  torque  which 
acts  about  the  same  axis  and  is  ap- 
plied to  a  difTerent  body. 


96.  Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Plane  Area.— In  Mechanics,  in 
the  study  of  strength  of  materials,  it  is  oft^n  convenient  to  con- 
eider  a  body  to  be  composed  of  thin  plane  lamins.     In  the  dis* 
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CUBsion  of  the  dispIacementB  of  these  laminse  with  respect  to  a 
given  line,  when  the  body  is  distorted,  a  quantity  of  the  form 
ZAr^  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  this  quantity,  A  represents 
the  area  of  one  of  the  small  elements  into  which  the  face  of  one 
of  the  laminse  is  conceived  to  be  divided,  and  r  is  the  distance  of 
this  element  from  the  axis  of  reference.  As  this  quantity  is 
of  the  same  form  as  the  expression  Smr*  for  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  body  with  respect  to  a  given  axis,  it  is  called  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  area  of  Ok  lamina  with  respect  to  the  afisigned  axis. 
The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  plane  area  with  respect  to  an  axis 
normal  to  its  plane  is  called  a  polar  moment  of  inertia. 

Solved  Problems 

Probleu, — A  flywheel  of  radius  of  gyration  5  ft.,  is  making  40  revolutiona 
per  minute  wben  thrown  out  of  gear.     In  what  time  does  it  come  to  rest  if 
the  diameter  of  the  axle  is  6  in.  and  the  coefficient  of 
kinetic  friction  is  0.057 

Solution. — At  the  surface  of  the  axle  the  flywheel 
is  acted  upon  by  a  torque  due  to  friction.  Representing 
the  weight  of  the  flywheel  by  mg,  the  radius  of  the 
shaft  by  r,  and  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  by  b, 
tJw  torque  acting  on  the  wheel  is 


L  =  bmgr. 


This  torque  will  produc 
(66),  (76): 


I  angular  acceleration, 


where  K  represents  the  moinent  of  inertia  of  the  wheel,  k  the  radius  of  gyration, 
and  the  negative  sign  indicates  that  the  angular  speed  is  diminishing. 

A  body  rotating  with  an  angular  acceleration  a  will  change  in  angular 
■peed  from  tog  to  iCi  in  the  time,  (63), 


In  the  present  problem  wfO,  and  wd-^40  revolutiona  per  minute  or  - 
radians  per  second.    Consequently, 

uwt'l  40(2.)5' 


■m 


60(0.05)  (32. 1)(0.2S) 


-281  sec. 
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PaoaLXU. — An  empty  corn  ahdier  has  B  apeedcrf  60  rcrolutkinB  per  minute 
when  a  force  of  20  lb.  wt,  ia  applied  to  the  crank  having  a  lever  aim  of 
18  in.  When  an  ear  of  com  is  introduced,  there  is  a  ransting  torque  of 
40  lb.  ft.  It  b  deaind  to  add  a  flywheel  such  that  the  speed  shall  not  drop 
below  50  revolutioasper  minute  during  the  two  seconds  taken  for  the  ■hdling 
of  one  ear.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  that  the  flywfaed  must  hare.  If 
the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  flywheel  be  1.5  ft.,  find  the  masa. 

SoLDTtoN.— Prom  (60)  and  (63), 


where  L  repreaenta  tlM  resultant  torque.    If  the  torque  be  ciprcascd  in  pound- 
feet,  K  will  be  expremed  in  British  engineering  units. 
Substituting  in  the  equation  the  data  of  the  problem, 


Again,  from  (76),  we  have 


When  K  is  expressed  in  British  engineering  units  and  k  in  feet,  «t  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  British  engineering  units  of  mass.    Hence  the  mass  required  is 

m    — —    = —8.44  B.e.  units  of  mass 

L     fc'J     (1-5)' 

-8.44X32.1  lb. 

PnoBLEU. — A  cylinder  ruUe  down  an  inclined  plane  of  hei^t  A.  Find  its 
linear  hi>ccc1  at  the  bottom. 

Solution. — Let  r  denote  the  radius,  and  m  the  mass  of  the  cylinder;  I  the 
length  of  the  plane,  and  9  its  inclination  to  the  horixon. 

Since  the  rolling  body  is  a  cylinder,  the  line  from  its  axis  O  to  the  point 
A  where  it  tourhm  the  jilonc  is  nomml  to  the  plane.  Since  the  weight  of 
the  cylinder  acta  vertically,  the  angle  AOB'B. 

A  in  the  instantAnenUB  axis  of  rotation;  nifr  is  the  force  that  urges  the 
cylinder  to  rotate  about  .1 ;  and  AB\=r  sin  8]  is  the  lever  arm  of  the  force. 
The  torque  that  tends  to  make  the  irylinder  rotate  about  A  is,  therefore, 

L  =  Tngr  sin  6. 

From  (71 )  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder  about  A  is 


MOMENT  OF  INERTIA 


From  (66)  it  follows  that  if  a  denotes  the  anpikj  acceleration  with 
which  the  cylinder  rotates  about  A, 


mgr  sin  0    20  ei 
"    linr'    "     3i 


From  (65),  the  linear  acceleration  of  the 
uda  of  tiie  cylinder  ia 


From  this  equation  it  is  Been  that  the  linear  acceleration  of  the  cylinder 
down  the  inclined  pUne  ia  conatant.  Therefore  the  formulte  for  uniformly 
accelerated  linear  molioD  may  be  used.  Substituting  in  (32)  and  (33)  the 
values  found  above,  we  have  then 

2eA     r,-0 


On  eliminating  (  from  these  two  equations  and  then  solving  for  i^,  we  find 

Since  this  equation  does  not  involve  the  mass  or  radius  of  the  cylinder, 
nor  the  length  of  the  plane,  it  follows  that  the  final  speed  is  independent  of 
these  quantities. 


1.  If  you  are  given  two  cylinders  of  the  same  dimensions  and  maas,  but 
the  one  is  hollow,  while  the  other  ia  solid,  how  could  you  determine,  by  allow' 
ing  them  to  roll  down  an  inchned  plane,  which  ia  hollow? 

S.  If  two  flywheels,  one  of  wood  and  one  of  iron,  with  equal  radii  of  gyra- 
tion, are  given  equal  angular  speeds  on  similar  shafts  and  then  thrown  out  of 
gear,  how  will  the  times  required  for  the  two  to  come  to  rest  in  a  vacuum  ctm- 
paie?    Explain. 


CHAPTER  VII 
ENERGY 

97.  Different  Aspects  of  Energy. — The  accomplishment  of 
a  change  in  the  position  of  a  body  against  a  resisting  force  is 
called  vpork.  Work  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  act- 
ing on  the  body  moved,  and  the  resolved  part  of  the  displacement 
of  the  body  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force.  Eriergy  has  been 
defined  as  stored  work,  or  as  the  ability  to  do  work.  The  quan- 
tity of  energy  possessed  by  a  system  of  bodies  is  the  amount  of 
work  the  system  can  do  against  external  forces  in  passing  from 
its  present  condition  to  some  standard  condition. 

The  energy  of  a  system  may  be  due  to  the  motion  of  part  of 
it  with  reference  to  other  parta.  This  type  is  called  kinetic  energy. 
Or,  the  enei^  of  the  syst«m  may  be  due  to  stresses  between  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  system.     This  type  is  called  potential  energy. 

In  certain  cases  work  may  be  done  by  a  body,  not  on  account 
of  the  motion  or  the  strained  condition  of  the  body,  but  on  account 
of  the  heat  energy  stored  in  the  body.  For  example,  a  body  can 
do  work  either  by  expanding  and  thereby  overcoming  pressure, 
or  by  expanding  and  thereby  liberating  heat,*  which  in  turn  is 
converted  into  work.  In  the  former  case  the  work  is  due  to  a 
diminution  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  strained  body,  while  in 
the  latter  case  the  work  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  internal 
energy  of  the  body.  Again,  the  heat  absorbed  when  water  is 
convert«d  into  steam  is  stored  up  as  internal  energy  until  the  steam 
resumes  the  liquid  form.  Steam  equals  water  plus  a  quantity  of 
internal  energy.  According  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  matter  (Art. 
126),  the  internal  energy  of  a  body  is  a  form  of  potential  energy  due 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  parts  of  which  a  substance  is 
considered  to  be  composed. 

*  Many  •upeIututkt(^d  BOlationa  eipand  on  cryitaUiiina  with  ma  ev<duIioD  of  heat. 

ue 
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Work  and  energy  are  measured  in  the  same  units.  In  the 
C.  G.  S.  absolute  system  of  units,  the  unit  of  work  is  the  amount 
of  work  done  when  a  body  is  moved  through  a  distance  of  one 
centimeter  against  a  force  of  one  dyne.  This  unit  is  called  the 
dyne-centimeter,  or  erg;  10'  ei^  is  called  a  joule.  In  the  F.  P.  S. 
gravitational  system,  the  unit  of  work  is  the  amount  of  work  done 
when  a  body  is  moved  through  a  distance  of  one  foot  against  a 
force  of  one  pound  weight.     This  unit  is  called  the  foot-pound. 

The  rate  of  doing  work,  that  is,  the  amount  of  work  performed 
per  second,  is  called  power.  If  W  denotes  the  work  done  in  time 
i,  then  the  power  P  is 

W 
P=7 (77) 

In  the  C.  G.  S.  absolute  system  of  units,  the  unit  of  power 
is  the  erg  -per  second.  One  joule  (10^  ergs)  per  second  is  c^ed  a 
watt. 

In  the  British  engineering  system  of  unite,  the  unit  of  power  is 
called  the  foot-pound  per  second;  550  foot-pounds  per  second  is 
called  a  horse  power. 

Units  of  work  often  used  in  engineering  are  the  watt-hour  and 
the  horse-power-hour. 

98.  Work  Done  and  Power  Developed  by  Forces  and  Torques. — 
If,  in  opposition  to  a  uniform  force  F  a  body  is  moved  a  distance 
X  along  the  line  of  action  of  the  force,  the  work  done  is,  (1), 

W  =  Fx. 

But  since  when  a  radial  forc«  constrains  a  particle  to  move  with 
constant  speed  in  a  circular  path  the  force  and  motion  are  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  no  work  is  done  by  the  radial  force. 
In -this  case,  the  energy  of  the  particle  is  constant  although  a 
force  is  acting  upon  it. 

If  a  linear  displacement  x  is  efTected  in  time  /,  with  a  constant 
linear  velocity  v,  then  the  power  developed  by  a  force  F  in  the 
direction  of  the  displacement  is 

pf41=?=^. m 
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Also,  consider  a  body  capable  of  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis 
passing  through  the  point  C  and  acted  upon  by  a  force  F.  having 
a  constant  moment  Fl  about  the  axis  of 
rotation.  When  the  body  haa  turned 
through  an  an^e  ^  radians,  the  point  of 
application  of  the  force  will  have  moved  a 
distance  l4>  along  the  line  of  action  of  the 
force.     Consequently,  the  work  done  by  the 

torque  L  is 
Fio.  89. 

Wl  =  Fx]  =  FUt,=L4, (79) 

If  the  angular  displacement  ^  be  effected  in  time  t,  with  a 
constant  angular  velocity  w,  then  the  power  developed  by  the 
torque  is 

i'^yi"^ m 

Solved  Problciis 

Problem. — From  the  definitions  of  the  horee-power  and  of  the  watt, 
together  with  the  relatlun  between  the  pound  and  the  gram,  and  the  reUtion 
between  the  foot  and  the  centimeter,  find  the  number  of  watts  in  1  H.P. 

Sonmofj. — 
1  H.P.-550  ft.-lb.  per  sec 

.-650X30.5X454  gm,  cm.  per  sec. 

■=550X30.5X454X980  dyne-cm.  per  sec.  or  ergs  per  aec. 
*    560X30.5X454X980.     , 
— — joules  per  aec.  or  watts 

-746  watte. 

This  transformation  constant  is  so  frequently  used  that  it  should  be  memoriied. 
Probleu. — In  dctennining  the  output  of  a  small  electric  motor  a  strap 
was  wrapped  half  way  around  the  pulley  and  a  spring  bsJance  attached  to  each 
vertical  free  end  of  the  strap.  The  pulley  had  a  diameter  of  three  inches. 
When  the  pulley  was  rotating  3000  times  per  minute  the  difference  in  the 
tensions  on  the  two  ends  of  the  strap  wss  4  lb,  weight.  Find  the  output  at 
this  speed,  expressed  m  horse-power  and  also  in  watte. 

SOUJTION. 


/     1.5  3000\ 
r     ft.-lb.  per  sec.]        I      12'  60  / 
"■^'L'  550  J'  ^ 
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Wattal  -H.P.  X746I ^ — — ^ . 

Pboblbh. — While  A  cut  is  being  mode  on  a  2-iD.  iron  shaft  in  a  lathe 
making  20  revolutions  per  minute,  the  power  expended  at  the  cutting  tool  is 
found  to  be  0.16  U.P.     Find  the  force  acting  on  the  cutting  tool. 

Solution. — By  definition  (Art.  97), 

H  p     ft.-lb.pefi»c. 
550 

The  work  done  per  second  equals  the  product  of  the  force  Acting  on  the 
cutting  tool  and  the  distance  traveled  in  one  second  by  a  point  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  shaft.     Distance  traveled  in  one  revolution  —  -  ft. 
.     „        .       20jrft. 


- -0.174  ft.  per  sec. 


Therefore,  i^-474  lb.  wt. 


SOLVEU    PnOBLEUB 

PnoBUEU. — A  fir»«ngine  pump  of  80%  efficiency  lifts  2400  lb.  of  water 
per  min.  through  a  vertical  height  of  15  ft.,  and  discharges  it  through  the 
faoriiontal  noiilc  with  a  speed  of  20  ft.  per  sec.  Find  the  horse-power  of 
the  engine  required  to  operate  the  pump. 

SoLOTioN. — The  work  done  by  the  pump  in  one  second  equals  the  sum  of 
the  work  required  to  raise  2400  lb.  15  ft.,  and  that  required  to  impart  to  it 
a  horizontal  velocity  of  20  ft.  per  sec.  Hius,  the  work  done  in  one  second 
by  the  pump  is 


W-Fx+iMi 
2400X 


15    l/2400\ 
2V32.1/ 


{20)'-15,550ft.  lb.  persec 

Since  the  efficiency  of  the  pump  is  only  80%,  the  engine  must  supply- 
power  amounting  to 

fft--lb.persec.  100"]     15550X100 


99.  Kinetic  Enei^  of  a  Body  in  Linear  Motion. — Kinetic 
^nei^  haa  be^  ^^JJd^cI  a?  t^t  ener^  which  a  system  pOBsesse? 
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because  its  parts  are  moving  with  reapect  to  each  other.  The 
kinetic  energy  of  any  aystem  could  then  be  determined  if  all  the 
parts  were  to  be  brought  to  rest  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the 
amount  of  work  determined  that  the  system  could  do  against  the 
forces  that  brought  its  parts  to  rest.  As  we  have  abeady  con- 
sidered the  laws  of  uniformly  acceleratfid  motion,  and  since  uni- 
formly accelerated  motion  is  produced  by  a  constant  force,  a  con- 
venient way  of  determining  the  work  that  a  moving  body  can 
do  is  to  let  a  constant  force  act  upon  it  until  it  comes  to  rest,  and 
then  find  the  amount  of  work  that  the  body  does  during  this 
time. 

Suppose  that  in  overcoming  a  constant  force—/*  the  body  is 
brought  to  rest  in  t  seconds,  and  that  during  this  time  the  body 
traversed  a  distance  x  with  a  uniform  acceleration  —a.  The  nega- 
tive signs  before  F  and  a  indicate  that  the  directions  of  the  force 
and  the  acceleration  are  opposite  to  that  of  the  displacement.  It 
follows  that,  when  moving  with  the  velocity  v  the  kinetic  enei^ty 
of  the  body  was 

W[=  -Fxl=  -max. 

On  setting  the  final  speed  of  the  body  i;.  equal  to  zero  in  (32)  and 
(33)  and  then  eliminating  t  between  them,  we  obtain 

—  ax^^v. 

On  substituting  this  value  of  —ax  in  the  preceding  equation  we 
obtain 

W[= -max]  =  Imi^ (81) 

If  m  be  measured  in  grams  and  e'  in  centimeters  per  second, 
W  will  be  expressed  in  ergs.  If  m  be  measured  in  British  engineer- 
ii^  units  of  mass  and  v  in  feet  per  second,  W  will  be  expressed  in 
foot-pounds.  But  if  m  be  measured  in  pounds  and  v  in  feet  per 
second,  W  will  not  be  expressed  in  foot-pounds,  but  in  terms  of  a 
unit  of  work  called  the  foob-poundal. 

In  driving  a  nail,  the  kinetic  energy  lost  by  the  hanuner  in  coming  to  rest 
ie  transferred  to  the  nail,  thereby  setting  the  nail  into  motion.  The  con- 
uderable  energy  received  by  the  nail  is  expended  in  doing  work  through  a 
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short  distance,  and  therefore  with  great  force.  This  force  ta  Bufiicient  to  over- 
come the  resistance  to  penetration  offered  by  the  wood.  If  the  miatance  to 
penetration  is  very  great,  the  nail  will  advance  a  very  short  distance  and 
hence  with  enormous  force.  If  the  nail  is  not  very  rigid,  it  will  bre&k  or 
bend.  A  mallet  drives  n&Us  leas  well  then  a  hammer  because  the  deformatioa 
of  the  bead  causes  an  absorptioo  of  energy  which  in  the  case  of  the  hammer 
would  be  imparted  to  the  Dail, 

In  chipping  iron  or  granite,  a  great  force  is  required  at  the  chisel  edge  for  A 
very  short  time.  In  cutting  wood  and  soft  stone,  a  force  is  required  that  is  of 
leas  magnitude  but  of  longer  duration.  In  the  first  case  one  would  use  a 
hammer  of  rather  small  mass  that  would  rebound  on  striking  the  chisel. 
In  the  second  case  one  would  use  a  mallei  of  larger  mass. 

When  the  wheels  of  a  moving  vehicle  strike  an  obstacle,  aa  acceleration 
is  given  to  the  load  and  vehicle,  and  there  is  an  absorption  of  kinetic  energy. 
If  the  vehicle  have  springs,  less  acceleration  is  given  to  the  load  and  there  is 
less  absorption  of  energy.  This  effect  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  two- 
wheeled  vehicles  than  in  the  case  of  four-wheeled  vehicles  since  when  a  wheel 
of  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  passes  over  an  obstacle  one-half  of  the  load  is  lifted, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
load  is  lifted. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  a  rapidly  moving  stream  of  water  or  steam  is  often 
used  to  eject  ashes  from  a  steamship  or  the  ash  pit  of  a  power  plant.  In 
ejecting  ashcfl  from  a  steamship  through  an  aperture  in  the  hull  under  water, 
a  stream  of  water  at  high  velocity  traverses  the  space  z,  Fig.  90,  and  passing 

through  the  throat  y  and  ^ 

the  ou  t  ward-opening  valv  e 
t   enters    the   sea.     The 

impact  of  the  stream  of       1   ,   L^ 

water  on  ashes  dropped     — * H jL 

into   X   will    carry    them 
outside  the  ship. 

In  ejecting  ashes  from  "^^  j    ^ 

a  power   plant    steam   is  ^ — ^  J\\ 

used.     If  the  ejector  pipe  Fia.  90.  Fio.  91. 

contains   bends,  there  is 
usually  asteam  jetat  each  bend  as   represented  in  Fig.  91. 

100.  Kinetic  Eaergy  of  a  Rotating  Body. — In  the  preceding 
Article  an  expression  was  obtained  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  a 
body  moving  with  a  motion  of  pure  translation.  The  kinetic 
energy  of  a  rigid  body  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis  with  angiUar 
velocity  w  will  now  be  considered. 

At  any  given  instant  any  particle  of  mass  m  at  a  distance  r 


from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  moving  with  a  certain  linear  speed  v. 
The  kinetic  energy  of  this  particle  is  imc*  units  of  work.    But 

since  v=wr,  (31),  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  given 

particle  equals 

Now  the  energy  of  the  whole  body  equals  the  sum 
of  the  energies  of  its  constituent  particles.     Cod 
Fio.  92.         sequently  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rotating  body 
equals,  (68), 

WrA  =  ItD^Smr']  =  iKw^  units  of  work,        .     .     (82) 

where  K  representa  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  respect 
to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

If  /C  be  measured  in  grams  and  centimeters,  and  w  in  radians 
per  second,  W„  will  be  expressed  in  ergs.  If  iC  be  measured  in 
pounds  and  feet,  and  w  in  radians  per  second,  W„  will  be  expressed 
in  foot-poundals..  If  X  be  measured  in  feet  and  British  engineer- 
ing units  of  mass,  and  u  in  radians  per  second,  Wn  will  be 
expressed  in  foot-pounds. 

In  case  a  rigid  body  has  a  motion  both  of  translation  and  of 
rotation,  its  kinetic  energy  consists  of  two  parts, — one  given  by 
(81)  and  another  given  by  (82). 

Projectiles  from  rifled  guns  have  a  motion  of  translation  and  also  of  rota- 
tion. Some  such  projuctiloi  have  hardened  steel  nosea  shaped  like  gimlet 
points.  Due  to  the  kinetii*  enei^  of  transktion,  the  shell  nil!  strike  a  hatd 
blow.  Due  to  the  kinetic  energy  or  rotation  it  will  bore  into  tbr  target  with 
great  destructive  force. 

101.  Potential  Energy. — The  [utential  enei^'  of  a  body  'va 
measured  by  the  work  it  can  do  in  going  from  its  given  position 
or  condition  to  some  standard  position  or  condition.  Consider 
the  particular  case  where  the  potential  energy  of  the  body  is  due 
to  the  attraction  between  it  and  the  earth.  If  a  body  of  mass  m 
be  hfted  a  distance  h,  the  work  done  upon  it  will  be  mgk.  Conse- 
quently the  work  that  it  could  do  while  descending  a  distance  A 
is  also  mgk.  That  is,  when  a  body  of  mass  m  is  Ufted  a  distance  k, 
its  potential  energy  is  increased  by  an  amount  mgh.    Since  no 
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work  is  required  to  move  a  body  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  resultant  force  that  acto  upon  it,  the  potential  energy  of  the 
body  ifi  not  altered  by  moving  the  body  horizontally.  Since  the 
potential  enei^  of  a  body  b  the  same  at  all  points  of  any  one 
horizontal  surface,  a  horizontal  surface  is  sometimes  called  a 
gravitatiotuU  eguipotenlial  surface. 

If  a  body  be  moved  from  any  position  A  to  some  other  position 
B,  and  the  only  force  that  opposes  the  motion  is  its  weight,  then 
the  work  done  is  the  same  no  matter  along  what  path  the  body 
passes  from  A  \o  B.  For,  any  path  may  be  resolved  into 
a  series  of  steps,  part  of  the  components  being  vertical  and  the 
rest  horizontal.  Along  the  horizontal  components  no  work  is 
done,  and  the  sum  of  the  vertical  components  is  the  difference 
between  the  heights  of  the  two  given  points.  The  above  is  a 
particular  case  of  the  following  general  proposition: 

When  a  body  is  moved  from  one  pomlion  to  another  along  any 
fridionUaa  path  and  against  any  set  of  forces  which  remain  constant 
in  direction  and  magnitude  during  Ike  displacement,  the  work  done 
is  independent  of  the  path. 

In  strictness,  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  the  potential  energy 
of  a  body,  because  the  energy  really  belongs  to  whatever  agent  is 
under  stress.  But  in  order  to  avoid  such  circumlocutions  as 
"the  potential  energy  of  the  strained  medium  between  the  parts 
of  the  given  system  of  bodies"  custom  has  sanctioned  such  expres- 
sions as  "  the  potential  energy  of  the  given  body  with  respect  to 
the  earth."  When  the  context  shows  what  is  taken  to  be  the 
standard  position  from  which  potential  enei^  is  reckoned,  it  is 
common  to  speak  simply  of  the  "  potential  enei^  of  the  body." 

If  one  keeps  clearly  in  mind  that  potential  energy  always 
implies  a  system  under  stress,  and  does  not  refer  to  a  single  body, 
one  will  not  be  confused  by  such  a  paradox  as  the  following: 
"  When  a  body  falls  freely,  gravity  does  work  upon  it,  thus  con- 
tinually increasing  its  ener^,  yet  at  every  point  of  its  fall  the 
sum  of  its  kinetic  and  potential  energies  is  the  same  as  when  it 
started  to  fall," 

102.  The  Sum  of  the  Kinetic  and  Potential  Energies  is  Con- 
stant— That  greatest  of  all  the  generalizations  of  physics — the 
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priDciple  of  the  conservation  of  energy — has  beeh  enunciated  by 
Maxwell  in  the  following  fonn:  "  The  total  enei^  of  any  material 
system  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  action 
between  the  parts  of  the  system,  though  it  may  be  transferred  into 
any  of  the  forms  of  which  energy  is  susceptible."  Since  energy 
can  be  only  kinetic  and  potential,  it  follows,  as  a  direct  deduction 
from  the  above  principle,  that,  so  long  as  no  external  forces  act 
upon  a  system,  the  sum  of  its  kinetic  and  potential  energies  must 
be  a  constant  quantity. 

Falling  water  decreases  in  potential  energy  and  either  gauis 
in  kinetic  energy  itself  or  imparts  kinetic  energy  to  something  else. 
As  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  increases  from  mid- 
winter to  midsummer,  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  increases 
and  the  kinetic  energy  decreases,  causing  the  speed  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  to  diminish. 

Solved  Problrus 

Problem. — A  sled  with  rider  neighing  96.3  lb.,  reaehee  the  foot  of  a  hill 
70  feet  high  wilh  a  speed  of  40  feet  per  second.  Find  the  amount  of  work  done 
againet  friction. 

Solution. — The  work  done  against  friction  equals  (he  difTerence  between 
the  energy  of  the  eled  and  rider  when  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  when  at  the 
bottom.  When  at  rest  at  the  top  of  the  hill  alt  of  the  energy  is  potential  and 
is  given  by  the  equation  W,  —muh.  When  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  all  of  the 
energy  is  kinetic  and  is  given  by  the  equation  Wt^^mt*-  Consequently, 
the  work  done  against  friction  is 

W = JK,  -  W,  -  ntffft  -  ifM'. 

.S5(32.1x70)-^g.|](l«O) 
=  4341  ft.-lb 

Problem. — Find  the  horae  power  required  to  haul  a  car  weighing  100,000 
pounds  weight  at  the  rate  of  30  mi.  per  hour  up  a  2%  grade  when  the  resist- 
ance of  friction  is  5  lb.  wt.  per  1000. 

Solution. — In  Fig.  93  the  line  AB  reprexentB  the  weight  of  the  car 
(  —  100,000  lb.  wt.);  AE  repreflents  the  component  of  this  weight  down 
the  plane  {^AB  sin  ^);  AC  represents  the  force  normal  to  the  roadbed 
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(^AB  coe  ^);  ED  repreeeDts  the  force  of  friction  {—bXAC,  where  bis  the 
coefficieDtof  friction);  and  AH(=AE+ED)  represents  the  force  that  muai 
be  exerted  up  the  [dane  in  order  to  just  over- 
come friction  and  the  component  of  gravity 
down  the  plane. 

Since  a  horse  power  equala  550  ft.-lb.  per 
second,  if  the  above  force  expressed  in  pounds 
weight  be  denoted  by  F  and  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  second  be  denoted  by  v,  we  have, 


Horsepower: 


Fio.  93. 


Therefore, 

Horae  power  1 


AH=AB  Bin  *+6M8  cos  *) 
F- 100000  (Bin  l''9'+0.005co9l°9')  lb.  wt. 
100000  (Bin  1  °  9'  +0.005  cos  1  °  fl')     30(5280)    „ 


550 


3600 


Problew,— The  maM  of  a  flywheel  is  500  lb.  and  its  radiua  of  gyration 
is  2\  ft.  Calculat«  what  horse  power  applied  for  one  minute  will  develop  an 
angular  speed  of  180  revolutions  per  minute. 

SoLDTiON. — -From  (82)  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  of  moment  uf  inertia 
K,  rotating  with  an  angular  speed  w,  iB 


From  (76)  the  moment  uf  inertia  of  a  body  of  n; 
K=MkK 


e  M  and  radius  of  gyra- 


An  angular  speed  of  180  revolutions  per  minute  equals  3  revolutions  per 
second,  or  3X2r  radians  per  second.     Whence, 


IVwI-JKiD'-jAf  A:  ■!£.']-, 
By  definition, 


H.  ?.- 

Therefore,  in  the  present  problei 
H.  P.-, 


ft.-lb.  per 


(6ir)'- 17280  ft.  lb. 


e  the  power  ia  applied  for  1  n 

L-0-52. 


1.  In  order  to  haul  a  heavy  train  up  a  ate^  grade,  engmeers  try  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  grade  with  the  greatest  poedble  speed.    Why? 

3.  A  boy  riding  in  a  wagoD  is  moving  with  the  wagon  and  therefore  has 
kinetic  energy.  He  jumps  out  of  the  back  of  the  wagon  in  such  a  way  that 
he  drape  strai^t  down  to  the  graund  without  moving  either  forward  or 
backward.    What  has  become  of  his  energy? 

3.  A  pendulum  swings  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  What  kind  of  energy  has 
it,  (a)  at  the  end  of  the  path,  (b)  at  the  middle  of  the  path,  (c)  at  a  point  one- 
fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  end  of  its  path?  What  is  the  measure  of  the 
amount  of  energy  it  poHseaaed  at  the  end  of  its  path?  At  the  middle  point? 
How  do  these  two  values  compare? 

4.  A  particle  of  smoke  when  it  comes  out  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamer 
into  still  air  is  moving  with  the  speed  of  the  steamer,  and  therefore  has  kinetic 
energy  with  respect  to  the  earth.  It  soon,  however,  takes  up  the  motion  of 
the  air — that  is,  it  loses  its  motion  and  consequently  its  kinetic  ene^y.  What 
has  become  of  its  energy? 

5.  If  a  bicycle  rider  takes  his  feet  off  the  pedals  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  he 
will  ascend  a  certain  distance  against  the  force  of  gravity.  Where  does 
the  energy  come  from? 

8.  By  applying  a  constant  force,  a  boree  draws  a  carriage  along  a  level 
road  at  a  constant  speed,  (a)  Does  energy  accumulate  in  the  carriage? 
(b)  What  kind  of  energy  does  the  carriage  possess?  (c)  If  the  carriage  were 
drawn  up  a  hill,  would  energy  accumulate  in  the  carriage?  (d)  If  the  carriage 
is  in  uniform  motion  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  give  the  value  of  the  energy  it  pos- 

7,  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  required  to  bring  a  wagon 
wheel  to  rest,  (a)  when,  after  being  raised  oFT  the  ground  it  is  spinning  on  the 
axle  at  a  given  angular  speed,  (b)  when,  after  being  removed  from  the  wagon 
it  is  rolling  along  horiEontal  ground  with  the  name  angular  speed? 

8.  A  sphen-  rolls  and  a  sled  of  equal  jaaas  stidea  aide  by  side  down  an  in- 
clined plan^.  If  the  friction  of  the  aled  runners  is  npgliKible,  show  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  the  linear  speed  of  the  sphere  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
sled. 


UNITS  IN  DYNAMICS 


Systbu  op  Units 

Qdantity 

C.G.S.  absolute 

F.P.S. 

gravitational  or 

British 

engineering 

Linear  1x1 
Angular  [♦] 

cm.* 
radiant 

radian 

IntrUa 

linear  IMI 
Angular  (K-2{mr')] 

gram 

32.1  ^dst  or  «lug 

Time[l] 

sec.                                i  «ec. 

Linear  [„-?] 
Angular  [«-=^] 

cm.  peraec. 
radian  per  sec. 

ft.  per  9BC. 
radian  per  see. | 

AixWenilion 

cm-  per  sec-  per  SBc. 
radian  per  sec.  per  sec. 

ft,  per  sec.  per  sec. 
radian  per  sec.  per  Mc. 

Work\W~Fx(~L*)] 


-'] 


-Ol    en..:    1.-0.001    mm.; 
-0.1mm.  -O.0OOt|.J 

t  Other  uojla  of  LPCuUr  disc 
-300° -MOO  mil* -2*  r>di>ni 


ft.-pound  per  sec.  ff 


mt  uflr  mre  the  miUllnvter  (■ 
iM).  (Dd  the  AnntrOm  uni 
. 001  >. -0.000001    mm.;    1  ■ 


>d  the  nvolulioD.     (Ire 


il  mecmdyne  -1,000.000  dyoea 
I  negderi  •  1.000,000  ersi. 
'  1  mtt  -10,000,000  agM  wr  i 
t  560  fl.-lb.  per  HC.  ia  oiled  ■ 


CHAPTER  VIII 
FLUIDS 

103.  Pressure.— All  bodies  yield  gradually  to  forces  which 
tend  to  change  their  form.  The  property  of  a  body  by  virtue 
of  which  time  is  retfuired  to  change  its  form  is  called  visamty. 
A  body  possessing  small  viscosity  is  said  to  be  mobik.  The  resist- 
ance which  a  body  trffers  to  a  change  of  foiin  is  called  rigidity. 
The  property  of  changing  form  under  continuous  stress  with  the 
development  of  but  small  reaction  is  called  plasUdty. 

A  body  possessing  considerable  rigidity  is  called  a  aoHd,  while 
a  body  possessing  little  rigidity  is  called  &  fluid.  A  perfect  solid  b 
a  body  that  does  not  remain  distorted  after  the  removal  of  a  stress. 
A  perfect  fluid  is  a  body  that  may  be  deformed  by  any  force, 
however  small.  Fluids  are  divided  into  liquids  and  gases.  A 
solid  has  a  shape  and  a  volume  of  its  own.  A  liquid  has  a  volume 
of  its  own,  but  takes  up  the  shape  of  whatever  contains  it.  A 
gas  has  neither  volume  nor  shape  of  its  own. 

By  the  pressure  F  of  a  fluid  at  a  given  point  is  meant  the  force 
F  exerted  by  the  fluid  per  unit  of  area  A  in  the  specified  region. 
That  is, 

P=2 (83) 

Fluid  pressure  is  often  called  hydrostatic  pressure. 

If  F  be  measured  in  pounds  weight  and  A  in  square  inches, 
P  will  be  expressed  in  pounds  weight  per  square  inch,  the  word  per 
signifying  that  to  get  the  number  that  expresses  the  pressure  we 
divide  the  number  of  pounds  weight  by  the  number  of  square 
inches.  When  the  pressure  in  a  boiler  is  said  to  be  100  lb.,  it  is 
really  meant  that  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  100  lb.  wt.  per  square 
inch  plus  the  pressure  of  the  air  outside  the  boiler.     Other  units 
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e  are  the  pound  weight  per  square  foot,  dyne  per  square 
centimeter,  etc.  Pressure  is  often  expressed  in  centimeters  of 
mercury,  inches  of  water,  etc.,  these  expressions  meaning  the 
hei|^t  of  the  column  of  mercury  or  water  that  the  given  pressure 
would  support.  Pressure  is  also  expressed  in  atmospheres,  one 
atmosphere  being  the  pressure  that  the  air  about  us  usually  exert*. 

104.  General  Properties  of  Perfect  Fluids  at  Rest^A  perfect 
fluid  is  a  body  that  can  be  deformed  by  any  force  however  small. 
From  this  definition  can  be  deduced  several  general  properties. 

(a)  In  case  of  a  fluid  id  Ttst,  the  force  it  exerts  on  any  surface  in 
cOTttad  with  it  must  be  normal  to  the  surface. 

Conversely,  at  any  point,  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest  must  be 
Donnal  to  the  resultant  force  acting  at  the  assigned  point.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  Uquid,  if  its  weight  be  the  only  force 
acting  upon  it,  the  free  surface  of  the  Lquid  wiQ  be  horizontal. 

(6)  At  any  point  within  a  fluid  at  rest,  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all 
diredions. 

(c)  If  a  fluid  completely  flUing  a  vessel  is  free  from  the  influence 
of  gravity  and  other  external  forces,  it  will  exert  the  same  pressure  at 
aU  points  throughout  the  fluid  and  <U  all  points  against  the  toaUs  of 
the  vessel. 

The  preceding  Uw  (c)  governs  the  action  of  the  hydroetatic  press.  This 
machine  consiBts  essentially  ol  two  cylinders  of  different  diametere,  closed  by 
pistonB,  and  connected  by  a  tube.  The  cylinders  and  the 
connecting  tube  are  filled  with  liquid.  Let  the  areas  of 
crosB-section  of  the  pistons  be  denoted  by  Ai  and  At 
respectively.  If  a  force  Fi  be  applied  to  the  piston 
having  the  area  ^i,  a  force  Ft  roust  be  applied  to  the 
piston  having  the  area  Ag  in  order  to  balance  the  force  F,. 
.  Since  the  presBUre  is  transmitted  equaUy  throughout  the 
liquid,  the  pressures  on  the  two  piMons  are  equal.     That  p.       -, 

is,  the  force  Pi  is  given  by  the  equation 


By  this  device  a  small  force  applied  to  a  small  piston  con  produce  a  great  force 
on  a  large  piston. 

In  the  special  case  of  a  liquid  in  a  vessel  open  to  the  air,  there  is  a  uniform 
pressure  on  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  due  to  the  weight  of  the  air.  This 
produces  a  uniform  pressure  throughout  the  hquid  and  against  the  walls  of  the 


Fio.  95. 


veswl,  exactly  aa  though  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  were  cloMd  with  a  piston 
Acted  upon  by  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

106.  Ruid  Pressure  Due  to  Weight^In  the  case  of  a  fluid 
at  rest,  the  pressure  at  two  points  lying  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane  will  Srst  be  considered.  Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  95),  lying  in  the 
same  faomontal  plane,  be  the  two  points  under  consideration. 
Consider  the  forces  acting  upon  a  cylindrical 
element  of  the  liquid  extending  from  A  to  B. 
Suppose  the  ends  of  this  element  are  normal  to  ita 
axis.  Acting  on  this  clement  are,  (a)  the  oppo- 
sitely directed  thrusts  on  the  end  faces;  (6)  the 
thrusts  on  the  curved  surface;  (c)  the  weight  of 
the  fluid  composing  the  element.  The  only  forces 
acting  in  the  direction  ti  the  axis  of  the  element 
are  the  thrusts  on  the  ends  at  A  and  B.  Since  the  liquid  is  at  rest, 
these  forces  must  be  equal  and  oppositely  directed.  Since  the 
areas  of  the  two  end  faces  are  equal,  it  follows  that  the  fluid  pres- 
sure at  A  equals  that  at  B.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  a  fluid 
ai  rest,  the  pressures  are  equal  at  ail  points  in  the  same  horizonial 
plane.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Law  of  Balancing  Columns. 
The  pressure  at  any  point  in  a  fluid  depends  upon  the  deptli 
of  the  point  below  the  surface.  The  pressure  of  a  fluid  at  any 
point  will  now  be  determined.  If  there  is  no  force  acting  upon 
the  fluid  except  that  due  to  its  own  weight,  the  total  force  acting 
upcHi  any  horizontal  surface  of  area  X  at  a  distance  h  below  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the 
fluid  of  height  h  and  area  of  cross-eection  A.  If  the  mean  density 
of  the  fluid  be  denoted  by  D,  the  mass  of  this  volume  is  DAh,  and 
its  weight  is  DgAk.  Whence,  the  pressure  downward  at  the 
given  point,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  is 
p\_n_DoAk_ 


-Dgh. 


(84) 


If,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  there  is  acting  on  its 
surface  a  pressure  of  magnitude  P\,  the  pressure  at  any  point  in 
the  fluid  at  a  distance  h  below  the  upper  surface  is 

F  =  P+P,  =  Dgh+Pi (86) 
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This  pressure  is  independent  o!  the  shape  of  the  containing 


For  instance,  in  Fig.  95  the  pressure  at  ^  is  as  great  as  that  at 
B  although  the  height  of  the  fluid  column  above  A  is  less  than  that 
above  B.  The  reason  ia  that  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  vessel  at 
C  presses  down  upon  the  fluid  immediately  under  it  just  as  hard 
as  the  fluid  at  the  same  level  near  D  presses  down  upon  the  fluid 
below  it.  If  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  vessel  at  C  could  not 
press  downward  with  this  force,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  would 
break  this  part  of  the  vessel. 


Fig.  06. 


A  popul&r  atatement  of  the  law  that,  in  the  case  of  a  fluid  at  rest  the  pm- 
suKS  are  equal  at  all  pointa  in  the  same  horiiontal  plane,  is  that  "fluids  find 
their  own  level."  This 
statement,  however, 
should  be  used  with 
caution.  For  example, 
consider  a  reservoir  R, 
Fig.  90,  with  water  level 
at  A.  Suppose  that  Oia 
wat«r  main  after  leaving 
the  reservoir  descends 
into  a  valley,  thence  pas- 
ses over  a  hill,  and  finally 
onpties  at  a   point  O   at   a  lower   level. 

Since  air  ia  lighter  than  water,  any  air  that  may  be  carried  along  by  the 
water  will  gradually  collect  on  top  of  the  hill.  There  may  thus  be  formed  in 
the  bend  of  the  pipe  an  "airblock"whichcomplet«ly  breaks  the  water  column. 
Sinoe  the  density  of  air  is  amall  compared  with  that  of  water,  the  pressure  on 
the  water  surface  at  C  will  be  only  slightly  greater  than  that  at  B.  The 
pressure  at  D  is  less  than  the  pressure  at  C  by  an  amount  which  depends  upon 
the  height  CD.  Thus  if  AB  is  leas  than  CD,  the  water  may  stop  flowing,  even 
though  A  is  higher  than  D. 

In  practice  a  valve  is  placed  at  V  which  permits  air  to  escape  but  prevents 
the  escape  of  water.  If  the  valve  operates  property  an  air  block  is  not  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  sometimes  observed  that  the  gas  jets  in  the  upper  part  of  a  tall  build- 
ing bum  more  brightly  than  do  those  in  the  lower  stories.  Doea  this  mean 
that  the  gas  pressure  is  greater  on  the  upper  floon,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  consumer  to  have  bis  meter  placed  in  the  attic  instead  of  in 
the  cellar? 

^  a  tube  XYZ  filled  with  gas  and  open  to  the  air  at  Z.    The  pres- 


sure,  P,  of  the  gu  at  the  open  end  equals  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same 
lev^.  Let  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  at  the  level  of  X  be  denoted  by 
Pi,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  same  level  by  P,. 
'      '  Denote  the  mean  density  of  the  gas  from  X  to  Z  by  D„ 

and  the  mean  density  of  the  air  between  the  same  levels 
by  D.. 

Then,  from  (S5), 

P, =/»-!),  (TA' 
and  P,  =  P-Dagh'. 

Fio.  07.  Whmce,  Pi-P.=i»A'(D.-0,). 

Consequently,  if  the  density  of  the  gas  is  less  than  that  of  air,  the  presauie 
inside  the  tube  is  always  greater  than  the  pressure  outside  at  the  same  level, 
and  this  difference  of  pressure  will  be  greater  for  points  at  greater  elevations 
than  for  points  at  lower  elevations.  That  is,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  at  any 
point  in  the  tube  diminishes  as  the  elevation  is  increased,  but  the  difference 
between  the  pressure  of  gas  inside  the  tube  and  that  of  the  air 
outside  of  the  tube  at  the  sarae  level  increases  as  the  elevation 
is  increased.  Therefore,  the  gas  escaping  fram  an  orifice  at  a 
considerable  elevation  has  not  greater  pressure  nor  dntaity  than 
the  gas  which  escapes  from  an  orifice  at  a  leas  elevation. 

106.  Atmospheric    Pressure.    The    Barometer. — If 

a  long  tube  AB,  Fig.  98,  closed  at  one  end,  be  filled 
with  liquid  and  then,  without  any  air  being  admitted, 
the  open  end  be  submerged  in  a  reservoir  of  the  same 
liquid,  then  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube  will  be  held  in 
equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  and  the  presstu^  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  reservoir  due  to  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  was  shown  in  the  previous  article  that  the 
pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  any  specified 
horizontal  plane.  The  only  pressure  on  the  free  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  Ihe  reservoir  is  that  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  at  the  same  level  | 
inside  the  tube  is  Dgk,  where  D  is  the  density  of  the 
liquid  and  h  is  the  height  of  the  free  surface  of  the  Uquid  yjq  gg 
in  the  tube  above  the  free  surface  of  the  hquid  in  the 
reservoir,  plus  the  pressure  due  to  the  vapor  above  the  liquid 
column.     Consequently,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 


h 
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where  Pi  is  the  very  small  preaeure  due  to  the  vapor  of  the  liquid 
above  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  tube.  This  pressure,  Pi,  is  so 
small  that  it  is  usually  negUgiblc  compared  with  Dgh. 

The  apparatus  above  described  was  devised  by  Torricelli  in 
1644  and  is  called  a  barometer.  The  length  h  of  the  vertical  column 
of  liquid  supported  by  the  atmosf^ere  is  called  the  barometric 
height  at  the  given  place  at  the  specified  time.  The  barometric 
height  is  different  for  different  places  and  at  different  times.  At 
sea  level,  at  latitude  45°,  the  mean  barometric  height  is  about 
76  centimeters  of  mercury.  That  is,  the  atmosphere  will  support 
a  column  of  mercury  76  cm.  high,  and  the  atmoephenc  pressure 
is  said  to  be  "  76  cm.  of  mercury."  The  pressure  may  also  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  "  one  atmosjiAiere."  It  may  also, 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  (84).     Thus, 

P^Dgh=  13.596X980X76  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 

=  1.013  X  10«  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 

=  14.7  pounds  weight  per  sq.  in. 

107.  The  Open  Manomelei. — By  baJfuicing  the  pressure  of  a  gu 
against  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  Uquid  of  known  density, 
the  pressure  of  the  ^s  can  be  determined.  Let  an  open 
gloss  tube  AB  (Fig.  99)  containing  some  liquid  (e.g.,  water 
or  mercury)  be  bent  as  in  the  figure  and  joined  by  one  end 
to  the  vessel  R  containing  the  gas  whose  preasure  is  sought. 
If  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the  reservoir  is  different  than  the 
pressure  of  the  air  outside,  there  will  be  a  difference  in  level 
of  the  liquid  in  the  two  arms  of  the  tube. 

The   pressure   on    the  liquid  surface  at  A  is  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  P.     The  pressure  in  the  liquid  at   C,  which        F"*'  ^' 
is  a  distance  A  below  the  surface  at  A,   is  by   (84)  greater 
than  the  pressure  at  A  by  an  amount  Dgh,  where  D  denotes  the  density 
of   the   liquid  and   j   the   acceleration   due   to   gravity.     If  the  point  C  a 
chosen   at   the   same   level   as  the  top  of  the  liquid  at  B,  then  the  preflBUte 
at  B  equals  the  pressure  at  C.     But  the  pressure  on  the  hquid  surface  at  B 
is  the  desired  pressure,  /",  of  the  gaa  in  the  reservoir.    Whence, 

/"-Dgh+P. 

This  instrument  is  called  an  open  manometer. 
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108.  Tbe  Commoo  Pnmp. — The  oomoioa  lifting  pump  (Fig.  100) 
oonaists  of  a  cyLnder  supplied  with  ad  upward  opeoing  v&lve  V  and  a  ckwely 
fitting  piston  supplied  with  one  or  more  upward  opening  valves  w.  While 
the  piston  is  being  raided,  the  valves  im  close,  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
lower  part  ot  the  cylinder  is  diminished  below  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
valve  V  is  fon'ed  open  by  the  water  below  it,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  surface  of  the  water  inUi  which  dips  the  end  of  the  supply  pipe 
forces  water  up  into  tbe  cylinder.    If  the  piston  be  now  lowered,  the  pra- 


Fia.  100. 


FiQ.  101. 


sure  of  the  water  in  A  cloHea  the  v^ve  V  and  then  opens  the  valves  mi,  thus 
allowing  the  water  in  the  cylinder  to  Bow  above  the  piston.  On  again  rais- 
ing the  piston,  the  water  above  it  flows  through  the  outlet  0,  and  more  water 
is  forced  up  into  the  low  pressure  space  below  the  piston. 

The  maximum  height  A'  to  which  a  perfect  lifting  pump  could  raise  a 
liquid  of  density  W  is  given  by  the  condition  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 

In  the  cose  of  water,  D'  is  62.4  lb.  per  cubic  foot.     The  atmospheric  pres- 
sure which  supports  the  column  of  water  has  a  mean  value, 

P'  =  14.7  lb,  per  sq.  in.  =  14.7X144  lb.  per  sq.ft. 
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Coruequently,  from  the  equatioD  P^lXgh', 


Whsice,  the  maximum  height 
wkter  is 

,,    14.7X144 


which  s  perfect  UTling  pump  could  hum 
=  34  ft. 


The  action  of  the  common  force  pump  will  be  made  dear  by  a  study  of 
Fig.  101. 

IM.  The  Air  Lift— When  the  depth  of  water  in  a  well,  Ai,  is  greater 
than  the  height  to  which  water  is  to  be  raised  above  tiie  free  surface,  Ai,  the 
air  lift  can  be  successfully  employed. 

In  Fig.  102  is  represented  a  well  casing  in  which  water  would  stand  at  the 
levd  AB.  Within  the  casing  is  a 
pipe  supplied  with  compreased  air. 
Air  rising  from  the  outlet  of  this 
pipe  forms  bubbles  having  a  diameter 
nearly  that  of  the  bore  of  the  casing. 
In  moving  upward,  the  bubbles  in- 
crease in  size  and  push  up  the  liquid 
above.  The  space  above  the  air 
outlet  becomes  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  water  and  air.  Then  there 
iseuea  from  the  delivery  pipe  an  in- 
termittent flow  of  water. 

At  Sulphur,  Louisiana.  melt«d 
sulphur  ia  raised  about  500  ft.  by 
means  of  an  air  lift  represented  dia- 
grammatical ly  in  Fig.  103.  Hot 
water  is  sent  into  the  sulphur-bearing 
stratum  through  a  pipe  outside  of 
the  air  lift.  The  sulphur  melted  by 
the  hot  water  is  then  raised  by  air 

110.  ArcbtmedeB'  Principle. — Imagine  any  portion  X,  Fig.  104, 
of  a  fluid  at  rest  to  be  separated  from  ttie  remainder  by  an  imagi- 
nary enveloping  film.  Since  the  entire  mass  of  fluid  is  at  rest,  the 
portion  X  must  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  whose  magnitude  is 
equal  and  whose  direction  is  opposite  to  its  weight.  This  force 
is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  Y  being  greater  on  the  lower 


I  above  described. 
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parte  of  tbe  portion  X  than  upon  the  upper  parts.     If  the  fluid 

within  the  imaginaf>-  film  be  replaced  b>-  another  body  ha\-iog  th« 

same  shape  and  size,  the  pressure  on  the  outside 

of  the  fibn  will  not  be  altered.     Whence,  any  body 

immerted  in  a  fluid  at  rest  is  buoyed  up  by  a  fonx 

equal  to  the  weight  cf  the  fluid  displaced  by  the  body. 

lluB  is  called  Archimedes'  Principle. 

Fio.  104.  \   body   having   a  volume  of  1  cubic  yard  is 

buoyed  up  by  a  force  of  1684  lb.   wt.   when  im- 

mereed  in  wat«r,  and  about  2.2  lb.  wt.  when  in  air. 

If  W  denotes  the  weight  of  a  body  in  a  vacuum,  W  the  weight 
(rf  a  fluid  which  it  is  displacing,  and  F  the  resultant  force  puUing 
down  on  the  body,  Archimedes'  principle  may  be  stated  by  the 
eqtiation 


F  =  W-W'. 


....     (86) 

It  follows  from  Archimedes'  principle  that  if  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  displaced  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  body  is 
still  pulled  downward,  but  not  so  strongly  as  when  not  inmieraed 
in  the  fluid;  that  if  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  body,  the  body  is  not  pulled  down  at  all;  and  that 
if  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
body,  the  body  is  urged  upward  instead  of  downward. 

For  example,  the  envelope  of  a  balloon  distended  with  hydrogen,  coal  gaa, 
or  hoi  air  will  riae  in  the  atmoephere.  Since  the  sole  object  of  the  gas  in  the 
balloon  in  to  diaplace  a  large  volume  of  air,  a  gas  should  be  selected  that  haa 
tbe  graateflt  poenible  volurae  per  unit  of  maw. 

If  the  weight  of  a  body  equals  the  weight  of  tbe  fluid  displaced,  the  body 
will  be  in  equilibrium  in  the  fluid,  A  body  floating  in  a  liquid  ia  an  example 
of  this  cane.  An  iron  nhip  floats,  not  because  the  materials  entering  into  ita 
conatrurtion  have  a  smaller  density  than  water,  but  for  the  reatwn  that  its 
hollow  form  causes  it  to  displace  a  mass  of  water  equal  to  its  own  mass.  A  ship 
of  "5000  Uinn  displacement"  is  one  that  displaces  5000  tons  of  water;  that  is, 
one  that  weighs  6000  tons. 

111.  Determinatioii  of  Density  by  Immenion. — Whenever  a  solid  body 
it  of  such  simple  geometrical  form  that  its  volume  can  be  computed  from  its 
linear  dimensions,  its  density  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  definition 
(Art.  78), 
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Voy  often,  howevar,  a  body  is  of  such  irreguUr  ah&pe  that  ita  valume  csnnot 
be  computed  from  \ta  linear  dimensione.  In  such  cases  the  principle  of  Areh- 
imedea  furnishea  a  Bunple  method  of  finding  tbe  volume. 

The  weight  of  the  air  diej^ced  by  most  bodies  is  so  slight  that  except 
in  rather  accurate  work  it  may  be  neglected.  This  means  that  the  force  pull- 
ing downward  on  a  body  when  it  is  in  air  is  almost  the  same  as  if  the  body  were 
in  a  vacuum.  Suppose  that  a  piece  of  copper  is  weighed  and  found  to  hare 
a  mass  of  20  g.  Suppose  that  it  is  then  suspended  by  a  very  fine  wire, 
■mmenied  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  weighed  while  hanging  in  the  water. 
On  account  of  the  buoyant  effect  uf  the  water,  the  force  with  which  the  copper 
pulls  downward  on  tbe  wire  is  now  leas  than  the  weight  of  the  copper.  Sup- 
pose that  it  now  takes  17.75  g.  to  balance  it.  Then,  by  Archimedea'  prin- 
ciple  (86), 

17.75=20,00-lt". 

That  is,  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  is  20.00-17.75-2.25  g.  Since 
the  density  of  water  is  1  g.  per  cc.,  2,25  g.  of  water  has  the  volume  2.25  cc. 
Since  the  copper  was  entirely  immersed,  the  volume  of  water  displaced  equals 
the  volume  of  the  copper.  That  is,  the  volume  of  the  copper  is  2.25  cc. 
Its  density  is,  therefore, 

"[-"I-IS-'"  «■■-"» 

In  the  case  of  a  body  of  such  small  density  that  it  floats  in  the  liquid,  the 
body  must  be  submerged  by  means  of  a  sinker.  The  method  of  determining 
the  density  in  this  case  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  tbe  student. 

lis.  Tbt  Hydrometer.— From  Archimedea'  principle,  the  mass  of  hquid 
displaced  by  a  body  floating  in  it  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  floating  body. 
But  the  mass  of  hquid  displaced  equals  the  product  of  the  density 
of  the  liquid  and  the  volume  of  the  immereed  portion  of  the 
floating  body.  Consequently,  if  a  body  of  given  mass  be  allowed 
to  float  in  a  liquid,  the  density  of  the  liquid  can  be  determined 
from  the  volume  of  the  submerged  portion. 

An  instrument  depending  upon  this  principle  is  called  sji 
aerometer  or  hydrometer.  The  ordinary  hydrometer  (Fig.  105) 
consists  of  a  graduated  glass  stem  to  which  is  attached  a  weighted 
glass  bulb.  By  [^cing  the  instrument  into  two  or  more  liquids 
of  known  densities,  the  scale  on  the  stem  can  be  calibrated  to 
read  specific  gravities  directly. 

113.  Pressure    and    Speed  of  a   Flowing    Fluid. — 
Corwider  a  fluid  flowing  steadily  through  a  tube  of  un-    „     ,„ 
uniform  cross-section.     Since  the  speed  is  greater  wliere 
the  cross-eection  is  smaller,  and   since  an  acceleration  implies  a 
force  in  the  same  direction,  in  going  toward  a  conetriction  the 
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liquid  is  moving  from  a  place  of  greater  to  a  [dace  of  smaller 
ptessure.  Similarly,  in  going  away  from  a  constriction  the  liquid 
is  moving  from  a  place  of  less  to  a  place  of  greater  pressure. 
That  is,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  pressure  is  less  where 
the  speed  is  greater,  and  greater  when  the  speed  is  less.  Tke 
phenomenon  that  in  a  moving  fluid  the  pressure  is  greater  when 
the  spoe<l  is  small  than  when  the  speed  is  great  is  called  the 
"  Bernoulli  effect."- 

The  Pilot  meter  is  an  instrument  in  which  the  Bcmouili  effect  ti  utiliied 

for  the  measurement  of  velocities  of  liquids  snd  gases.     One  (onn  used  on 

aeroplanes  for  determining  the  velocity  of  the  air  relative 

. ■      to    the   ship   is    illustrated   in    Fig.    10ft.     Air   flawing 

A",      through  the  tube  with  the  constriction  A  produces   a 

J  L      ^     diminution  of  prMsure  on  one  side  of  the  flexible  dia- 

\^    L^  phragm  B,  while  &ir  flowing  into  the  tube  C  produces 

uj^  '  an  increase  of  pressure  on  the  other  aide  of  the  tufte 

diaphragm.     The    dis|riacement   of   this   diaphragm    is 

Fio.  106.  indicated  by  a  pointer  moving  over  a  scale  divided  so  as 

to  read  in  miles  per  hour. 
By  giving  a  motion  of  rotation  to  a  projected  ball,  a  difTerence  of  air  pres- 
sure on  opposite  sides  will  be  developed,  and  the  ball  will  be  deflected  out  of 
the  original  course.  With  reference  to  a  ball  advancing  in  still  air  from  left 
to  right,  without  rotation,  the  air  currenta  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  107.  The 
motion  of  the  ball  ta  opposed  by  a  mass  of  air  piled  up  on  the  advancing 


Fia.  107. 


Fio.  109. 


side.  A  ball  rotating  without  translation  will  carry  air  around  with  it  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  108.  If  the  ball  advances  from  left  to  right  and  also  rotates 
as  in  Fig,  109,  there  will  be  at  A  an  air  current  which  is  the  resultant  of  two 
currents  In  the  same  direction,  and  at  B  an  air  current  which  is  the  resultant 
of  two  currents  in  oppoaite  directions.  It  follows  that  at  A  the  apeed  of  the 
pawing  air  ia  greater  than  at  B.  And  since  lower  pressure  goea  with  greater 
speed,  the  air  pressure  at  A  is  leaa  than  at  B.  Thus  the  Bernoulli  effect  tends 
to  dellci't  the  nose  jV  of  the  advancing  ball  in  the  direction  of  rotation.  The 
amount  of  deflection  depends  upon  the  inertia  of  the  ball,  the  niagnitude  of 
the  angular  apeed  compared  with  the  linear  speed  tend  the  position  of  the  air 
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cap  in  front  of  the  odvanring  ball.  When  th«  air  cap  is  Bymmetric&l  with 
req>ect  to  the  line  of  flight,  and  the  angular  speed  is  great  compared  with  the 
linear  speed,  the  deflection  is  Bmall.  But  when  the  linear  speed  compared 
with  the  angular  speed  becomes  lower  than  a  certain  value,  the  ball  is  in 
unstable  kinetic  equilibrium,  the  air  cap  becomes  displaced  toward  the  side 
of  greater  prcmure,  and  the  ball  shoots  out  of  its  original  path.  A  skillful  basfr- 
ball  pitcher  can  so  control  the  relation  between  the  linear  velocity  to  the 
angular  velocity  that  the  ball  will  not  "break"  till  it  is  close  to  the  batter, 
and  it  will  then  shoot  upward,  downward,  to  the  right  or  la  the  left  as  he  may 

There  are  many  devices  the  action  of  which  depends  upon  a  combination 
of  the  energy  of  impact  and  the  Bernoulli  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
atomiser,  air  emerging  from  the  end  of  the  horiiontal  tube,  Fig.  110,  pro- 
duces a  suiEcieDt  diminution  of  pressure  Ui  cause  liquid  to  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  vertical  tube.  The  current  of  air  blows  this  liquid  off  in  fine  drops  or 
spray.  The  increase  in  draft  of  a  chimney  when  wind  blows  across  the  top 
is  due  to  the  same  cause. 

In  the  jet  pump.  Fig.  Ill,  water  at  high  speed  passes  through  the  oot^ 
A  and  escapes  through  the  outlet  C.    At  the  throat  B  the  flowing  water  pro- 

) 

A 

T 

Fio.  112. 


Fig.  110. 


Fio.  in., 


duces  a  sufficient  diminution  of  pressure  to  cause  a  liquid  to  rise  in  the  tube  D 
to  a  height  of  several  feet.  If  it  rises  to  the  throat,  it  will  be  forced  along  the 
outlet  pipe  C  by  the  impact  of  the  high-speed  stream.  Some  jet  pumps  have 
an  efliciency  of  as  much  as  seventy  per  cent. 

.The  aspirator,  Fig.  112,  is  a  jet  pump  for  exhausting  air  or  other  gas. 
Whoi  pumping  air,  the  strotm  in  the  outlet  pipe  consists  of  masses  of  water 
•eparated  by  masses  of  air.  The  impact  of  the  high-epeed  water  on  these 
water  pistons  produces  quickly  an  evacuation  to  one-half  of  an  atmosphere 
pressure  or  less. 


SOLVKI 
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Pbobleu. — A  body  placed  on  one  pan  of  an  equal  arm  balance  is  coun- 
terpoised by  brass  standard  masses  (often  called  "weights")  amounting  to 
834.30  g.    When  immersed  in  water  the  body  weighs  733.05  g.    The  densi- 
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ties  of  air  and  btB«  ue  0,0013  and  8.5  g.  per  ec.,  icspectively.  What 
would  the  body  weig^  in  vacuum? 

SoLtmoN.— Wben  the  balance  is  in  equilibrium,  the  totAl  force  acting  on 
Ihe  body  equab  the  total  force  acting  on  the  standard  mnnnrn     Th>l  is, 

The  weight  of  the  body  in  vacuum— weight  of  air  displaced  by  the  body  — 
wei^t  of  standard  muses— weight  of  air  displaced  by  the  standard  maaeea. 

Consequently,  the  wei^t  of  the  body  in  vacuum  —weight  of  air  displaced 
by  body+weigbt  of  standard  masses— wei^t  of  air  displaced  by  the  standard 

From  Archimedes'  principle,  the  volume  of  the  body  equals  (834.30  — 
733.05) -101.25  cc.  And  since  D-p  otm-VD,  the  weight  of  air  displaced 
by  the  body  equals 

(101.2S)(0.0013)  =0.132  g. 

The  volume  of  the  standard  masses 


4-?]  = 


8.5 


=98.15  o 


Hence  the  weight  of  the  air  dis[daced  by  the  sUuidard  masses  equals 
(98.15K0.0013)  =0.128  g-  Therefore,  the  weight  of  the  body  in  vacuum 
equals  (0.132+834.30-0.128)^834.304  g. 

Probleu. — Fidd  the  maae  of  lead  of  density  708  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  that  is 
required  to  submerge  in  water  a  life  preserver  weighing  10  lb.  made  of  cork 
of  specific  gravity  0.24.     (The  density  of  water  is  62.4  lb.  per  cu.  ft.) 

Solution. — When  in  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  forces  acting  upward  on 
the  cork  and  on  the  lead  equals  the  sum  of  the  forcea  acting  downward.  Or, 
representing  the  volume  of  cork  and  of  lead  by  Vc  and  Vj  respectively,  the 
maSB  of  lead  by  mi,  and  the  denaitv  of  water  by  D^  we  may  write, 

V*Drf+V,Drf  =  lO(,+mtf (87) 


4"S;]"^ 


Since  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  equals  the  ratio  of  the  density 
of  the  material  to  the  density  of  water  (Art.  78),  the  density  of  cork  equals 
(0.24)  (62.4)  lb.  per  cu,  ft.    And  since  O-m/K,  the  volume  of  the  corit 

^'L     dJ     (0.24)  (62.4)  "^ 
(S7)  may  now  be  written 

10(62.4)       ,  "',(62.4) 
(0.24)  (62.4)  "^     708  "^    ' 
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»  of  lead  required  to  submerge  the  cork  life  preeerver  ia 
ni,  =  34.81b. 


C) 


pBOBUtH. — How  far  would  a  stone  of  density  2.5  g.  per  cc.,  starting  from 
leat,  sink  in  sea  water  in  two  seconds?  Take  the  density  of  sea  . 

water  as  1.025  g.  per  cc,  and  neglect  the  retardation  due  to 
frictioD. 

Solution. — Denote  the  mass  of  the  stone  by  m,  the  n 
water  displaced  by  it  by  m',  and  the  density  of  the  stone  and  of 
■ea  water  by  D  and  D',  reepectively, 

Tbs  resultant  foree  acting  downward  on  the  atone 
ralue  (86), 

F'lme-m'g)-e(VD-VD-)-9m(2.5-1.025)V-Hi6  Kdynes.      Fio- H3. 

e  a  linear  acceleration  given  by  the 

Since  i>-~,       F[  -ma|  =  DCa, 

tad  since  F-'144GV,  and  A'[  -DVa\  ■•2.5Va, 

1446K-2.5ro. 
Wlience,  a^STS  cm.  per  sec.  in  a  sec. 


Whence  x-J(578)2'-ll56  cm. 

Questions 

1.  Why  does  not  the  weight  of  the  greater  quantity  of  liquid  in  a  filled 
coffee  pot  cause  the  Uquid  lo  rise  higher  in  the  spout  than  in  the  pot? 

S.  Show  why  the  bubble  in  a  spirit  level  goes  t4>  the  iiigheet  part  of  the  vial. 

8.  Sketch  the  form  of  a  dish  such  that  the  total  force  due  to  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  on  ita  bottom  shall  be  (a)  greater  than,  (b)  equal  to,  (c)  lees  than  the 
weight  of  the  contained  liquid.     Explain  fully. 

4.  A  tumbler  may  be  filled  with  water,  a  piece  of  paper  laid  over  it,  and  the 
tumbler  inverted  and  held  inverted  without  the  paper  dropping  off  or  the  water 
coming  out.  To  what  is  this  due?  Is  the  force  required  to  support  the 
inverted  glass  ccmtaining  the  water  greater  than  or  equal  to  that  required  to 
Npport  the  same  glass  right  side  up  and  empty?,    Why? 
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6.  How  would  tbe  height  of  the  liquid  column  in  b  barometer  be  altofed 
by  each  of  the  following  operationeT     (a)  douUing  the  length  of  the  tube; 

(b)  doubling  the  cross-eection  of  tbe  tube;  (c)  replacing  the  mercury  by  a 
liquid  of  density  half  aa  great ;  (d)  carrying  the  barometer  to  a  place  where  the 
pressure  is  the  same,  but  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  ii  smaller. 

S.  Explain  tbe  action  of  the  open  manometer.  Would  the  same  gradua- 
tion of  the  tube  bold  for  different  points  on  the  earth's  surface  and  for  different 
altitudesT 

T.  It  is  desired  to  raise  water  a  distance  of  50  feet.  Will  the  following 
arrangements  give  any  difference  in  the  force  to  be  exerted  in  each  stroke? 
(a)  A  lift  pump,  the  piston  being  25  ft.  above  the  water;  (6)  a  force  pump, 
the  piston  being  25  ft.  above  the  water;  (c)  a  force  pump,  the  piston  being  1 
ft.  above  the  water. 

8.  Explain  the  action  of  the  fountain  pen  filler. 

9.  Why  will  not  liquid  flow  out  at  the  faucet  of  a  barrel  unless  there  is 
another  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel?  Can  a  flexible  rubber  bag  be 
emptied  of  water  if  tbe  bag  has  a  single  small  hole? 

10.  Two  non-miscible  liquids  are  poured,  one  into  each  branch  of  an 
upright  U  tube,  so  that  their  place  of  contact  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
What  wUl  be  the  relative  height  of  each  liquid?  What  will  be  tbe  effect  of 
doubling  the  ctoes-Bection  of  one  of  the  tubes? 

11.  A  common  form  of  drinking  fountain  for  poultry  is  made  by  inverting 
a  jar  filled  with  water  and  submerging  the  neck  of  the  jar  in  a  saucer  of  wat«r. 
As  water  is  removed  from  the  saucer,  water  from  the  jar  will  take  its  place 
thereby  maintaining  nearly  constant  tbe  amount  of  water  in  the  saucer. 
Explain. 

U.  Which  would  require  the  stranger  dam,  a  mill  pond  of  large  area  and 
shallow,  or  one  of  small  area  and  deep?    Explain. 

13.  You  are  provided  with  a  glass  U  tube,  a  rubber  connecting  tube,  and 
a  ^ass  of  water,  and  are  asked  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  illuminating  gas 
at  a  given  gas  burner.  How  would  you  measure  it?  Give  an  expression 
showing  the  pressure  of  gas.  What  effect  will  the  siie  of  the  tube  have  on 
your  measurement? 

14.  Define  density,  specific  gravity.  Under  what  conditions  will  these  have 
numerically  the  same  value?  How  can  Archimedes'  principle  be  applied  to 
the  determination  of  these  quantities? 

IB.  A  piece  of  cork  counterbalances  a  piece  of  lead  on  an  equal  arm  bal- 
ance.    Have  they  the  same  moss?     Explain  the  answer  fully. 

16.  State  the  condition  under  which  a  balloon  will — (a)   rise;   (6)  fall; 

(c)  remain  at  a  given  elevation. 

17.  Not  enough  gas  in  put  into  the  envelope  of  a  balloon  to  distend  it  fully 
when  it  is  at  the  surfai^  of  the  earth.  When  it  rises  to  points  where  tbe  air 
pressure  is  leas,  the  inclosed  gas  farther  distends  the  envelope.  Assuming 
the  pressure  inside  the  envelope  always  equal  to  the  air  pressure  outside. 
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ne^ecting  volume  of  the  c&r  &nd  aeronaute,  &nd  aosuminK  t«mpei«ture  at  all 
elevstiooB  the  same,  determine  whether  the  buoyant  eSect  of  air  on  the 
balloon  ia  greater  at  great  elevations  or  ^t  amaller.     Give  rea«oiu. 

U.  Stal«  the  law  governing  the  following  cases  and  show  what  oonditiona 
are  preeeut  in  each:  a  balloon  rises  in  air;  a  lcit«  rises  in  air;  a  bullet  sinks  in 
water;  a  cork  floaU  on  water. 

19.  A  vessel  partly  filled  with  water  is  balanced  on  one  pan  of  a  pair  of 
scales.  A  piece  of  wood  is  placed  in  the  water.  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  the  piece  of  wood  on  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  veMel, 
and  also  upon  the  weight  on  the  scale  panT  Would  the  pressure  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel  or  the  weight  on  the  scale  pan  be  altered  by  completely  sub- 
aaerging  the  block  of  wood  by  fastening  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel?  If 
either  be  different,  state  the  cause  and  the  factors  upon  which  it  depends. 

SO.  Show  the  fallacy  of  the  following.  A  hollow  flexible  tube  is  used  as  a 
belt  on  two  pulleys,  Fig.  114.  On  this  tube  ore  chambera  which  communicate 
with  the  tube.  Iran  cylinders  slide  in  and  out  of  these  chambeni  as  they  are 
turned  up  or  reversed.  For  example,  in  the  diagram,  cylinder  A  has  slid  out 
of  B,  wbUe  C  has  slid  into  D. 


Fio.  114. 


Fia.  115. 


Fio.  116. 


Now  according  to  Archimcdcfl'  principle,  the  buoyant  effect  on  A  and  B 
is  greater  than  that  on  C  and  D,  since  more  water  is  displaced.  Conse- 
quently, C  and  D  exert  a  greater  resultant  force  downward  than  A  and  B. 
This  force  will  urge  the  belt  around  the  piJleys.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  cylinders  and  chambers  are  present,  frictional  force  can  be  overcooM 
and  work  done  by  the  machine. 

31.  An  endless  chain  of  light  spheres  is  mounted  on  two  wheels  as  shown 
in  Fig.  115.  At  .4  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  spheres  may  pass  from  air 
into  a  liquid  without  any  of  the  liquid  escaping. 
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Since  the  spbeies  on  the  left  side  are  immened  in  liquid,  the  Mt  ride  of 
the  chain  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force  of  a  magnitude  depending  upon  the  uumbo' 
of  Bpheree  immersed.  Aa  ttue  buoyant  force  may  be  made  sufficiently  great 
to  exceed  friction  why  could  not  continuous  motion  be  produced? 

S3.  On  a  shaft  is  mounted  a  dnmi  carrying  several  comp&rtments,  each 
having  oDe  side  radial  and  one  ride  tangential  to  the  edge  of  the  drum,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  116.     The  device  is  filled  with  air  under  presaure. 

The  air  preeeurea  on  the  ladial  and  on  the  tangential  sides  will  be  equal. 
But  the  components  tAngectial  to  the  edge  of  the  dram  will  be  unequal.  Why 
will  not  continuous  rotation  result? 

S9.  The  following  mechaniflm  has  been  proposed  as  a  perpetual-motioD 
machine.  A  wheel  with  bucketr«haped  pockets  on  ita  circumference  is  cap- 
able of  rotation  about  a  horizontal  axis.  Near  the  wheel  is  a  tank  of  water 
aomewhat  taller  than  the  wheel.  Spheres  of  a  material  of  lees  density  than 
water  are  dropped  into  the  pockets  on  one  ride  of  the  wheel  and  the  wheel  is 
thereby  set  into  rotation.  On  reaching  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  the  spheres 
are  dumped  onto  a  chute  and  ent«r  the  lower  port  of  the  water  tank  through  a 
suitable  trap.  Being  hghter  than  water,  the  spheres  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tank. 
They  then  slide  onto  another  chute  and  mto  the  buckets  on  the  wheel  and 
repeat  the  cycle. 

Assuming  that  effective  devices  exist  for  allowing  the  spheres  to  enter  the 
tank  without  spilling  water,  and  for  tranaferring  the  spheres  from  the  top  of 
the  water  to  the  buckets  on  the  wheel,  show  why  the  machine  would  fail. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PROPERTIES  OP  MATTER 

114.  Empirical  Laws. — In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
the  laws  of  such  properties  of  matter  as  friction,  elasticity,  surface 
tension,  and  solution  appear  to  be  (i;eneralizations  of  isolated 
groups  of  phenomena  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  dynamics,  but  which  can  be  derived  only 
from  the  experimental  study  of  matter  under  the  special  conditions 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  investigation.  Generalizations  based 
upon  relations  obtained  solely  from  experiment  or  observation  are 
called  empirical  hws.  In  the  present  chapter  several  such  laws 
will  be  studied. 

§  1.  Elasticity 

116.  The  DeformatioD  of  a  Stretched  Rod. — Suppose  that  a 
soft  steel  rod  is  subjected  to  a  stretching  force  which  can  be  in- 


creased  at  a  uniform  rate.  If  two  marks  are  placed  on  the  rod  at 
a  and  t>.  Fig.  117,  the  distance  x  between  them  will  increase  as 
the  stretching  force  increases.  Let  some  accurate  means  be 
provided  for  measuring  this  increase  in  length.  It  is  found  that 
for  a  time  the  increment  of  length  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
increment  of  the  force.  But  when  a  certain  force  has  been  reached, 
the  ratio  between  the  change  of  length  to  the  change  of  force  is 
much  greater  than  before.  If  the  applied  force  continues  to 
increase,  the  specimen  continues  to  stretch  at  a  gradually  increas- 
ing rate,  uPtil  at  a  certjiin  maximum  force  the  cross-section  at 
HS 
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some  point  of  the  specimen  suddenly  begins  to  reduce  and  a  so- 
called  "  neck  "  begins  to  form.  Thereafter,  the  length  of  the 
specimen  increases  rapidly  with  the  appUcation  of  small  force,  till 
the  specimen  is  broken. 

When  rods  of  the  same  material  but  of  different  lengths  and 
croes-fiectional  areas  are  tested,  it  is  found  that  identical  results 
are  obtained  if  the  loads 
be  reduced  to  force  per 
unit  area  of  cross-section, 
and  elongations  be  re- 
duced to  elongation  per 
unit  length.  The  force 
per  unit  area  of  cross- 
section  is  called  the  unit 
stress  and  the  elongation 
per  unit  length  is  called 
the  unit  strain. 

The   results    of    tests 
such    as  above  described 
are  best  shown  by  plotting  a  stress-strain  diagram,  Fig.  118. 

As  the  load  is  gradually  increased  the  curve  coordinating  unit 
stress  and  unit  strain  is  at  first  a  straight  line  OB.  The  unit  stress 
at  B,  where  the  curve  begins  to  bend,  is  called  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  material.  The  unit  stress  at  the  point  C  at  which  the  material 
begins  to  flow,  i.e.,  to  yield  continuously  without  any  increase  in 
stress,  is  called  the  yield  point.  Above  C  the  stress  increases  to 
the  maximum  value  D.  From  D  to  E  occurs  the  formation  of  the 
neck  in  ductile  materials.     Rupture  takes  place  at  E. 

If  the  load  be  gradually  diminished  from  a  condition  repre- 
sented by  a  point  below  the  elastic  limit,  the  curve  OB  will  be 
described  in  the  reverse  direction,  and  the  specimen  will  return 
to  the  original  length.  If,  however,  the  removal  of  the  load  is 
not  l>egun  until  some  point /beyond  B  has  been  reached,  the  rela- 
tion between  unit  stress  and  unit  strain  will  be  represented  by  the 
line  fg  nearly  parallel  to  BO.  When  the  load  is  completely 
removed  there  remains  an  increase  in  length  Og  called  the  per- 
maTient  set 
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116.  Hooke's  Law. — Elasticity  is  the  name  given  to  "that 
property  by  virtue  of  which  a  body  requires  force  to  chanf^  its 
bulk  or  shape,  and  requires  a  continued  application  of  the  force  to 
maintain  the  change,  and  springs  back  when  the  force  is  removed ; 
and  if  left  without  the  force,  does  not  remain  at  rest  except  in  its 
previous  bulk  and  shape."     (Kelvin.) 

A  body  is  highly  elastic  which  not  only  offers  a  great  resistance 
to  distortion  but  which  also  completely  recovers  its  size  and  shape 
on  the  removal  of  the  deforming  force,  e.g.,  steel,  glass.  A  body  is 
slightly  elastic  which  is  cither  deformed  by  a  small  force  or  which 
can  sustain  but  a  small  deforming  force  without  permanent  defor- 
mation, e.g.,  rubber,  clay.  When  a  body  is  perfediy  elastic,  a 
deforming  force  will  develop  in  it  an  equal  and  opposite  force  of 
restitution  which  will  not  diminish  with  the  lapse  of  time.  A 
body  which  does  not  completely  recover  its  original  shape  or  size 
on  the  removal  of  the  deforming  force  is  said  to  be  plastic.  A  body 
that  can  be  deformed  through  wide  limits  without  being  per- 
manently distorted,  is  said  to  be  touyh.  A  body  that  can  be 
distorted  to  but  a  very  small  amount  without  breaking  is  said  to 
be  brittle.  For  example,  rubber  is  very  tough,  though  it  is  not 
highly  elastic.  Glass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  slightly  tough  but  is 
very  elastic;  that  is,  glass  cannot  be  distorted  through  a  great 
range,  but  a  distortion  of  glass  of  unit  amount  develops  a  great 
force  of  restitution. 

For  a  perfectly  elastic  body,  that  is,  one  not  distorted  beyond  ike 
elastic  limit,  the  stress  due  to  a  distortion  tends  to  restore  the  body  to 
the  original  condition  and  has  a  magnitude  proportional  to  the 
strain.    This  is  called  Hooke's  Law. 

The  ratio  of  unit  stress  to  unit  strain  of  a  body  not  distorted 
beyond  the  elastic  limit  is  called  a  coefficient  of  elasticity.  Ab  there 
are  different  types  of  strain,  there  are  different  coefficients  of 
elasticity. 

117.  Young's  Modulus. — For  a  rod  under  tension  or  com- 
pression the  unit  tensile  stress  equals  the  force  of  restitution 
divided  by  the  area  of  cross-section  perpendicular  to  the 
force;  and  the  unit  tensile  strain  equals  the  change  of  length 
divided  by  the  original  length.     Consequently,  the  tensile  coeffi- 
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oient   of   elasticity,  stretch    modulus,    or   Young's   modulus   of 
elasticity, 

force  of  restitution      F_ 
p    area  of  cross-section _A  _  Fl  .    , 

elongation  M    AAV 

original  length  / 

If  a  beam  be  bent,  the  layers  on  the  convex  side  will  be  stretched 
and  those  on  the  concave  side  will  be  compressed.  There  is  one 
layer,  called  the  "neutral  surface  "  which  is  neither  stretched  nor 
compressed.  Young's  modulus  of  a  material  can  also  be  deter- 
mined from  the  amount  of  flexure  produced  in  a  beam  of  known 
dimensions  when  subjected  to  a  given  force  perpendicular  to  its 
length. 

For  steel,  Young's  modulus  is  about  22(10")  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 
[30  (10*)  pounds  per  sq.  in.|.  For  cast  iron  it  is  about  11.5  (10") 
dynes  per  sq.  cm.  (lS-8  (10*)  pounds  per  sq.  in.j 

Solved  Problgh 

Probleu. — A  rod  of  mild  steel  )  inch  in  diameter  was  tested  in  tension. 
When  the  elastic  limit  waa  reached,  the  load  was  14,550  lb.  wt.  The  corre- 
sponding elongation  in  a  length  of  8  in.  was  0,0088  in.  The  maximum  load  waa 
27,4001b.  wt.  Computetbeelasticliraiti  the  Young's  modulus;  the  maximum 
or  breaking  unit  stress. 

Solution. — 


4W 


Area  of  craee-sectlon  ■^  ;j  ( j  ] 
Elastic  limit 


Unitatrain  -^^^^-0. 0011  in. 

Young's  modulus       ~ri~nnii  =30(10')  lb.  persq.  in. 

Maximum  unit  stress  "^r-^r-"  02200  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

118.  Bulk  Modulus. — When  a  body  is  pressed  on  all  sides 
without  its  shape  being  changed,  the  force  per  unit  area  with  which 
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it  Opposes  ite  decrease  in  volume  is  called  the  buUc  restoring  stress. 
The  ratio  of  its  decrease  in  volume  to  its  original  volume  is  called 
the  bulk  strain  in  the  material.  As  long  as  the  same  material  is 
used  and  the  elastic  limit  is  not  passed,  the  ratio  of  the  stress  to 
the  bulk  strain  is  constant.  This  ratio  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
volume  elasticity,  or  the  bulk  modvlus,  of  the  ^ven  material.  The 
bulk  modulus  of  a  given  material  is  numerically  equal  to  the 
change  of  pressure  required  to  reduce  the  volume  to  one-half. 

The  bulk  modulus  of  water  is  about  155  tons  wt.  per  square 
inch.  Hence,  to  compress  a  cubic  foot  of  water  so  that  each 
dimension  of  the  cube  would  be  shortened  0.01  in.  would  require 
a  pressure  of  about  775  lb.  wt.  per  square  inch. 

The  elastic  limit  for  hquids  and  gases  has  never  been  reached. 

119.  Simple    Rigidly. — If    a    rectangular    parallelepiped    of 
rubber,  ac,  Fig.  1 19,  has  two  opposite  faces  glued  to  two  boards,  and 
if  one  of  these  boards  is  pushed  sidewise  in 
its  own  plane,  there  is  no  change  in  the  volume 
of    the    block,    but   ita   shape   is   changed   to 
Sgcd.     In  this  case  the  strain  is  the  ratio  of  c 
to  ad,  and   is  called   a  shear,    or   a   shearing  Fio.  119. 
strain.     If  F  is  the  force  applied,  and  A  Is  the 

area  of  the  face  ab,  then  F  divided  by  A  is  called  a  shearirig  stress. 
If  the  block  of  rubber  is  very  thin  in  the  direction  normal  to  the 
paper,  and  if  it  is  bent  around  until  ad  coincides  with  be,  it  is  seen 
that  a  shear  is  the  kind  of  strain  involved  in  the  twisting  of  a  wire 
about  its  geometric  axis.  As  long  as  the  elastic  limit  is  not  reached, 
the  ratio  of  the  shearing  stress  to  the  shearing  strain  that  produces 
it  is  a  constant  quantity.  This  ratio  is  called  the  simpU  rigidity, 
shearing  modulus  or  slide  modulus,  of  the  material  sheared. 

In  punching  a  round  hole  of  diameter  rf  in  a  plate  of  thickness 
t,  the  area  subjected  to  shear  is  irtd.  If  the  mean  force  required 
to  punch  the  hole  be  F,  the  mean  shearing  stress  equals  Ff-wtd. 

120.  Viscosity. — In  the  distortion  of  any  body  there  is  usually 
a  sliding  of  some  portions  of  matter  with  respect  to  the  other 
portions  composing  the  body.  This  may  develop  an  internal 
resistance  which  retards  the  relative  motion  of  the  parts  of  the 
body.    That  property  of  bodies  by  virtue  of  which  they  resist  an 
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instantaneouB  distortion  is  called  viscosity.  A  body  that  has  little 
viscosity  is  said  to  be  matnU.  Thus  pitch,  tar,  and  molasses  are 
viscous  fluids,  while  water,  chloroform,  and  ether  are  mobile. 
The  ratio  of  shearing  stress  to  shearing  straiu  produced  in  unit 
time  is  called  the  coefficiejU  of  viscosity  of  the  substance.  An 
increase  in  temperature  causes  an  increase  in  the  coefficient  of 
vicosity  of  a  gas  and  a  decrease  in  that  of  a  liquid. 

A  wcll-lubricat«d  journal  does  not  come  {oto  contact  with  its  bearing, 
but  is  kept  separated  (rom  it  by  a  film  of  the  lubricant.  In  this  way  the 
friction  between  two  metallic  rubbing  surfaces  is  replaced  by  the  smaller 
viscous  resistance  offered  by  the  lubriratinu  oil.  The  reeiBtance  to  the  motion 
of  a  journal  in  a  lubricated  bearing  depends  upon  the  coefficient  of  viscosity 
of  the  oil  used,  the  thickness  and  area  of  the  lubricating  film,  and  the  rela- 
tive speed  of  the  two  surfaces.  For  a  lightly  loaded  bearing  an  oil  should  be 
used  whose  coefficient  of  viscosity  is  small.  Such  an  oil,  however,  coutd 
not  be  used  on  a  heavily  loaded  bearing  because  it  would  be  squeezed  out 
from  between  the  moving  surfaces,  thus  causing  the  journal  to  run  dry.  For 
a  rough  bearing  or  journal  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  use  an  oil  having  a 
high  coefficient  of  viscosity.  Otherwise  the  rugosities  of  one  of  the 
surfaces  would  protrude  through  the  lubricating  film  and  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  other  surface.  Since,  in  general,  the  coefficient  of 
viscosity  of  oils  greatly  diminishes  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  oils  intended 
for  use  in  steam  cylinders  must  have  a  high  coefficient  of  viscosity  at  ordinary 
temperature.  For  any  particular  service,  a  lubricating  oil  should  be  used 
that  has  the  smallest  coefficient  of  viscosity  consistent  with  the  requirement 
that  it  shall  keep  an  unbroken  film  between  the  journal  and  bearing. 

Solved  PaonLCM 

PnoBLBU. — The  flywheel  of  a  punch  press  has  a  moment  of  inertia  of 
ISOO  lb.  ft.,  and  when  running  freely,  has  a  speed  of  60  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  punch  makes  a  round  hole  J  inch  in  diameter  in  an  iron  plate  J  inch  thick. 
The  shearing  strength  of  the  iron  is  40,000  lb.  per  square  inch  of  area  of  sheared 
surface.  Assuming  that  when  going  through  the  iron,  the  average  force 
acting  on  the  punch  is  one-half  the  maximum  force,  find  (o)  the  work  done; 
(b)  the  speed  of  the  flywheel  when  the  punch  is  emerging  from  the  plate. 

SonrrioN.— The  maximum  force=5ri-i -40.000 -=15,000»  lb.  and  the  aver- 
age force  — T.WOir  lb. 

Therefore,  the  work  done  in  punching  one  hole  =  ^— -r^  — 312.5«  ft.  lb. 

Representing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  flywheel  byK,  the  angular  speed 
of  the  flywheel  before  the  punch  enters  the  plate  by  to,,  and  the  angular  speed 
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when  the  punch  emerges  from  the  plate  by  w,  the  loss  of  energy  (rf  the  flywheel 
due  to  punching  the  hole  has  the  value,  (82),  iKwo'  —  iKw*. 

Since  the  work  done  in  punching  the  hole  equals  the  energy  lost  by  the 
flywheel, 

iKu,,'~iKw'~Z\2.&,fl.]b. 

Now  Wt'dO  revolutioiu  per  miDute=2*  radians  per  second  (Art.  52),  and 
K-ISOO  lb.  ft.    Coneequently, 

)  1500(4ir'-ui')=.3l2.5i, 

312,5.     .  ,    5» 


tr'-4T' 

♦""'^i-T^  radians  per  second 
— xl^l\/4— T^  revoiutionB  per  minut«. 


1.  A  wire  of  given  diameter  and  length  is  to  be  used  to  support  a  varying 
weight,  and  it  is  deiiiroua  to  have  the  wire  remain  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  length.  The  Voung's  modulus  of  steel  is  greater  than  that  of  brass. 
Would  steel  or  bra«s  be  a  better  material  to  use?     Explain  fully. 

i.  With  which  coefficient  of  elasticity  are  wc  concerned  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing cases?  Give  reasons,  (a)  The  stretching  of  a  spiral  spring;  (b)  the 
stretching  of  a  rubber  band;  (e)  the  compression  of  a  pillar  by  the  load  which 
it  bears;  (d)  the  change  in  sise  of  a  bubble  aa  it  rises  in  water;  (e)  the  bending 
of  a  plank  that  rests  on  two  supporlji  when  you  walk  along  it. 

3.  Upon  what  phj-sic&l  property  of  matter  does  the  measurement  of  force 
by  means  of  a  spring  balance  depend?  State  what  physical  change  takes  place 
in  the  spring  when  the  balance  is  overloaded.  Define  all  physical  t«nns  used 
in  your  answer. 

4.  What  modulus  is  represented  in  each  of  the  following  cases?  (a)  A 
wire  is  stretched;  (b)  air  is  compressed  by  means  of  an  air  pump;  (c)  a  rod  is 
twisted. 

Give  in  (a)  and  (b)  an  expression  for  the  modulus  in  terms  of  the  force 
applied  and  the  dimensions  of  the  object  distorted. 

§  2.  Universal  Grauilation 

121.  Newton's  Law  of  Gravitation. — From  an  analyeis  of  the 
laws  of  motion  of  the  planets  about  the  sim  formulated  by  Kepler, 
Newton  reached  the  condusion  that  between  the  8im  and  each  of 
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its  planeta  there  is  an  attractive  force  which  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  their  centers  of  mass. 
With  the  insight  of  genius,  Newton  at  once  imagined  that  the 
same  law  that  applies  to  these  celestial  bodies  applies  to  all  bodies, 
whether  celestial  or  terrestrial.  After  a  long  series  of  investigations, 
he  finally  enunciated  the  law  that,  (1)  every  poriion  of  rmUter  oUrocts 
every  other  poriion  of  matter;  and  the  gramtaiional  force  between  any 
two  bodies  is  proportional,  (2)  lo  the  product  of  their  masses,  (3) 
is  irwersely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  hd.ween  their 
centers  of  mass,  (4)  is  independent  of  the  kind  of  matter,  and  (6) 
is  independent  of  the  intervening  medium.  This  very  far-reaching 
generalization  is  called  Newton's  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation. 
A  force  existing  between  two  bodies  that  tends  to  move  them 
apart  is  termed  positive,  while  one  that  tends  to  bring  them  to- 
gether is  termed  negative.  Thus,  the  gravitational  force  existing 
between  two  bodies  of  masses  mi  and  ma,  whose  centers  of  mass  are 
separated  by  the  distance  d,  is 

F.-OM (89) 

where  (?  is  a  positive  constant. 

122.  The   Gravitation   Constant. — The  simplest   method    of 
measuring  the  attraction  between  two  small  bodies  and  of  deter- 
mining   the   gravitation   con- 
i^i(  )   stant  is  by  means  of  the  toi^ion 


^' 


balance.     This  consists  of  two 
equal   stationary    masses,   rrti 
_  and  m'l   (Fig.   120),   together 

P,Q  J20  with  a  suspended  system  in- 

cluding a  very  delicate  verti- 
cal fiber  supporting  on  it-s  lower  end  a  thin  uniform  horizontal 
rod  carrying  on  its  two  ends  equal  masses  ma  and  m'a.  The  four 
bodies  are  so  arranged  that  their  centers  of  mass  lie  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  mass  of  the 
stationary  bodies  equals  that  between  the  suspended  bodies,  and 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  suspended  system  passes  through  the 
point  midway  between  the  centers  of  mass  of  the  stationary  bodies. 
mi  attracts  ma,  and  m'l  attracts  m'a-     These  two  forces  produce 
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a  couple  that  tends  to  rotate  the  suspended  system.  The  rota- 
tion is  opposed  by  twisting  the  wire  that  supports  m2  and  m'2. 
The  wire  is  twisted  until  m2  and  m'a  when  supported  by  the  twisted 
wire  are  in  the  same  position  that  they  take  when  the  wire  is  not 
twisted  and  mi  and  m'l  are  not  near  them.  From  the  angle 
through  which  the  supporting  wire  has  to  be  twisted,  together  with 
the  known  masses  and  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  the  gravitation 
constant  can  be  calculated. 

This  method  was  first  used  by  Cavendish.  Later  it  was  con- 
siderably refined  by  Boys,  who  found  the  gravitation  constant 
to  be 

(?=6.6576{10'8)'C.G.8.  units. 

This  means  that  if  two  lead  spheres  each  2  ft.  in  diameter  were 
placed  so  that  they  lacked  0.1  in.  of  toucliing  each  other,  the  force 
with  which  they  would  attract  each  other  would  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  about  A  of  a  gram,  i.e.,  to  about  rhs  part  of  the  weight 
of  an  American  nickel  five-cent  piece. 

Knowing  the  value  of  the  gravitation  conatant,  together  with  the  radius  of 
the  earth  and  the  acceleratioD  due  to  gravity,  the  mass  and  mean  density  of 
the  earth  can  be.computed.  Thus,  if  the  maaa  of  the  earth  is  represented  by 
mt,  the  magnitude  of  the  gravitational  force  between  the  earth  and  a  mass  of 
one  gram  at  ita  surface  is 


At  the  poles  the  radius  of  the  earth  is  about  S357  km.,  and  the  acceleratioi) 
due  l«  gravity  is  about  983  cm.  per  second  in  one  second.  Using  these  data 
and  assuming  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  we  find  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  be 
about  6  (10")  g..  and  its  mean  den.-uty  to  be  about  5.5  g.  per  cc. 

Questions 

1.  As  the  earth  travels  around  its  eliiptical  orbit  its  velocity  alternately 
increases  and  decreases.  Does  this  mean  that  the  total  energy  of  the  earth 
alternately  increases  and  decreases?    Explain. 

'  be  rud  either  e.U7S  tiion  too  to  tbe  nesstive  eiahth  power,  er,  6.0676 
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B.  Would  the  following  changes  increaae  or  decrease  weightT  (a)  Dou- 
bling the  masaaf  the  earth;  (b)  doubling  the  Hiie  of  the  earth  without  changitig 
the  mass;  (c)  doubling  the  density  without  changing  the  mass, 

S.  Explain  why  a  given  body  does  not  weigh  as  much  in  a  deep  mine  u 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  same  latitude. 

§  3.  Properties  of  Gasea 

123.  Boyle's  Law, — In  1661  it  was  announced  by  Robert  Boyle 
that,  to  a  high  degree  of  approximation,  the  volume  of  a  given  masH 
of  gas  varies  with  the  pressure,  so  long  as  its  temperature  remains 
unchanged.  Thus,  for  a  given  moss  of  gas  at  constant  tempent- 
ture, 


Now,  for  a  gas  at  given  pressure  and  temperature, 

Vccm. 
Therefore,  for  a  gas  at  constant  temperature. 


Whence,  if  the  conBtant  of  proportionality  be  denoted  by  k, 

y-  p- 

or  Pr=mJt, (90) 

where  k  is  a  constant  for  the  particular  kind  of  gas  at  a  definite 
tempemture.  Thus,  if  at  the  pressures  Pi,  Ps,  P3,  etc.,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  constant,  a  given  mass  of  gas  has  the  respect- 
ive volumes  Ki,  V2,  Vi,  etc.,  then 

/'iKi  =  p2r2  =  P3V3=etc-.  =  aconstantquantity.       .      .     (91) 

If  the  density  of  a  gaa  be  denoted  by  D,  then,  from  (90), 

P=kD (92) 

The  result  expressed  by  (90),  (91),  or  (92)  is  called  Boyle's 
Law.     These  equations  are  approximately  true  for  most  gases 


> 
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throu^out  a  considerable  range  of  pressure.  Boyle's  Law  is 
usually  enunciated  in  the  form  of  (91),  or,  in  words,  the  product  of 
the  'pressure  and  the  volume  of  a  gas  kept  at  constant  temperature  is  a 
constant  quantity.  A  perfect  or  ideal  gas  is  an  hypothetical  sub- 
stance that  would  obey  Boyle's  Law  for  all  pressures. 

tSii  The  CloMd  Hanometei. — Boyle'a  law  furtiiBhee  a  simple  method 
of  determining  the  pneeure  of  a  fluid  whose  pressure  is  too  great  to  be  con- 
reniently  measured  by  means  of  an  open  manometer  (Art.  107).  The  sim- 
plest form  of  closed  manomet«r  conaists  of  a  glasH  tube  XK  (Pig.  121)  closed  at 
one  end  and  connected  at  tbe  other  to  the 
reservoir  R,  the  pressure  inside  of  which 
ia  desired.  In  tbe  tube  is  a  globiUe  of 
mercuiy  C  whicb  separatee  the  air  or  other  .„ 

gas  in  the  farther  end  of  tbe  tube  from  the  ^|  ^^'^— 

fluid  in  the  reservoir.    Suppose  that  when 

the  manometer  is  connected  to  tbe  rcser-  J  p" »* *i 

voir  the  mercury  index  stands  in  the  posi- 
tion indicated,  and  that  when  the  manom-  F^a.  121. 
eter  ia  disconnected  from  the  teeervoir  and 

tbe  end  X  is  subject  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  index  stands  at  C. 
If  the  tube  is  of  uniform  eraes-eection  A,  the  volume  of  the  air  beyond  the 
index  is  i4f  in  the  first  case  and  in  tbe  second  At'.  If  the  temperature  of  this 
sir  is  tbe  same  in  both  cases,  it  follows  from  (91)  that 


where  P  denotes  tbe  pressure  to  be  measured  and  P'  tbe  pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  room.    Hence, 

P=J-'/" (93) 

So  that  if  the  pressure  Pof  the  air  in  the  room  b  known,  P  can  be  calculated. 
Kelvin's  sounding  machine  is  an  instrument  in  common  use  by  ships' 
captains  for  making  soundings  as  a  vessel  approaches  land.  It  consists  of  a 
narrow,  straight  tube  of  uniform  bore  closed  at  one  end,  coated  inside  with  a 
substance  that  changes  color  when  wet  with  salt  water.  The  bore  of  the 
tube  is  so  small  that  water  will  not  enter  without  pressure.  On  lowering  this 
tube  into  the  sea,  water  is  forced  into  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
above.  By  measuring  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  the  distance  from  tbe  end 
of  the  coloration  to  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  the  pressure  of  tbe  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  Boyle's  Law.  Knowing  this 
pressure,  and  the  density  of  sea  water,  the  depth  can  be  computed.  In  prac- 
tice these  tubes  are  calibrated  so  as  to  indicate  depths  direcUy  without  ooio- 
putation. 
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126.  Daltoa's  Law. — If  a  number  of  different  gases  which  do 
not  react  upon  one  another  are  placed  in  the  same  reservoir,  a 
homt^eneous  mixture  is  quickly  formed.  It  has  been  shown  from 
measurements  made  by  Dalton  that  the  pressure  at  any  point  in 
the  mixture  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pressures  which  each  of  the 
gases  would  separately  exert  in  the  given  space.  This  fact  is 
known  as  Dalton's  Law,  and  this  law  su^ests  that  a  gas  is  com- 
posed of  discrete  particles  which  are  in  rapid  motion  and  whose 
size  is  small  compared  to  their  distance  apart. 

§  4,  Molecular  Properties  of  Matter 

126.  The  Constitution  of  Matter. — Many  phenomena  suggest 
that  all  forms  of  matter  are  built  of  minute  bodies  which  are  in 
violent  motion.  Since  there  are  no  known  facts  that  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  assumption  that  gases,  liquids,  and  solids  are  thus  con- 
stituted, and  as  the  conception  of  such  a  mechanism  serves  a 
valuable  purpose  by  fixing  the  thoughts  upon  an  easily  appre- 
hended model  which  obeys  the  same  laws  as  do  the  many  abstruse 
phenomena  of  matter,  it  is  convenient  to  assume  that  matter  is 
composed  of  minute  bodies  which  are  in  rapid  motion.  This  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  hypotheses  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  matter. 

The  smallest  particle  of  a  body  that  cui  possess  the  properties 
of  the  substance  composing  the  body  is  called  a  molecule.  The 
motion  of  molecules  is  subject  to  the  attraction  of  neighboring 
molecules.     When  two  molecules  collide,  each  will  rebound. 

In  a  gas  the  molecules  are  separated  by  distances  that  are 
ao  great  compared  with  their  diameters,  that  a  molecule  is  but 
slightly  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  neighboring  molecules, 
and  will  travel  a  considerable  distance  before  striking  another  mole- 
cule. This  nearly  free  wandering  of  the  molecules  explains  why 
a  gas  is  able  to  expand  to  any  extent  and  fill  any  vessel  inclosing 
it.  Whenever  the  expansion  is  resisted  by  inclosing  a  gas,  the 
impact  of  molecules  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  causes  a  pressure. 
It  is  probable  that  the  diameter  of  a  hydrogen  molecule  is  about 
6(10)-' cm.,  its  mass  baboutS  (10)-^  g.,  and  when  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  its  mean  free  path  is  about  200  times  its  diameter. 
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In  a  liquid  tbe  molecules  are  much  closer  together  than  they  are 
in  a  gas.  The  mean  distance  between  the  centers  of  adjacent  mole- 
cules in  a  liquid  is  not  greater  than  twice  their  diameter,  and  the 
mean  free  path  is  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  a  molecule.  The 
short  distanees  between  molecules  in  a  liquid  cause  greater  forces 
to  be  exerted  between  molecules  of  a  liquid  than  between  the  mole- 
cules of  a  gas.  In  the  inteiior  of  a  liquid  the  molecular  forces 
acting  ui>on  a  molecule  are  sensibly  in  equilibrium.  A  molecule 
at  the  surface,  however,  is  pulled  inward  with  an  enormous  force. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  internal  molecular  force  is  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  900  atmospheres  pressure.  This  force  resists  the 
escape  of  molecules  from  the  liquid. 

In  solids  the  molecules  are  packed  even  more  closely  than  in 
liquids,  their  mean  free  path  is  shorter,  and  the  force  between 
adjacent  molecules  is  greater. 

127.  Adhesion  and  Cohesion. — If  a  horizontal  glass  plate  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  free  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
a  considerable  force  will  be  required  to  lift  the  plate  from  the 
liquid  surface.  After  the  plate  has  been  withdrawn,  its  surface 
will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a  film  of  water.  This  shows  that 
there  is  an  attractive  force  between  the  molecules  of  liquid,  an 
attractive  force  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass,  and  that  the 
latter  force  b  greater  than  the  former.  The  force  required  to 
separate  two  bodies  of  the  same  material,  per  unit  area  of  contact, 
is  called  the  cohesion  of  the  given  material.  The  force  required  to 
separate  two  bodies  of  different  material,  per  unit  area  of  contact, 
is  called  the  adhesion  of  one  material  to  the  other. 

Two  plane  polished  glaaa  plates  pressed  linnly  together  will  cohere  so 
strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  without  rupture.  Glue  and 
cements  adhere  so  strongly  to  some  substances  that  the  substances  will  break 
rather  than  the  joint  between  the  glue  and  the  substance.  Gases  adhere  to 
solids  very  strongly.  To  free  glass  from  the  adhering  air  6lin  requires  beating 
to  a  h^h  temperature. 

Filtration  is  an  example  of  adhesion.  A  filter  is  a  porous  substance  which 
urests  solid  bodies  suspended  in  a  fluid.  That  a  filter  is  not  simply  a  sieve  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  will  arrest  bodies  much  smaller  than  the  interstices 
of  the  filter.  A  piece  of  unglatsed  porcelain  will  completely  prevent  the 
passage  of  bodies  one-thirtieth  of  the  diameter  of  the  pores  of  the  porcelain. 
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138.  Surface  Tension. — It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  a  small  body  of  any  liquid,  not  in  contact  with  other  bodies, 
assumes  a  globular  form.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  molecules  of  which  the  drop  is  conceived  to  be 
composed.  A  particle  of  liquid  inside  the  bounding  surface  is 
acted  upon  by  a  system  of  forces  due  to  the  attractions  of  other 
molecules  on  all  sides  of  it.  A  molecule  well  inside  the  bounding 
surface  would  be  attracted  no  more  in  one  direction  than  in  another, 
and  would  therefore  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  these 
forces.  But  since  a  molecule  of  liquid  situated  in  the  surface  is 
not  entirely  surrounded  by  similar  molecules,  the  resultant  of  the 
attractions  of  the  neighboring  molecules  wUl  urge  it  toward  the 
interior  of  the  body.  If  no  outside  force  act^  upon  the  liquid  it 
can  be  shown  that  it  will  assume  the  shape  having  the  least  surface, 
viz.,  a  spherical  form.  The  force  in  a  liquid  surface  causing  it  to 
contract  is  called  surface  tension.  The  tendency  of  the  surface  of 
a  liquid  to  assume  the  smallest  area  consistent  with  the  volume 
of  the  liquid  and  the  external  forces  acting  upon  it  is  similar  to  the 
action  that  would  be  produced  if  the  surface  of  the  liquid  were 
transformed  into  a  thin  contractile  membrane. 

One  important  difference  between  the  action  of  surface  tension 
and  that  of  a  thin  contractile  membrane  inclosing  the  fluid  is  that, 
whereas  the  tension  in  the  membrane  depends  on  the  amount  of 
stretching  and  may  be  greater  in  one  direction  than  in  another,  the 
surface  tension  of  a  liquid  is  constant,  however  much  the  surface 
is  extended,  and  at  any  point  the  surface  tension  is  the  same  in  all 
directions.  With  this  exception  there  is  a  close  analt^y  between 
surface  tension  and  a  stretched  film.  This  analogy  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  helping  one  to  foresee  the  effect  of  surface 
tension  in  special  cases. 

The  magnitude  of  surface  tension  is  measured  by  the  force 
acting  in  the  fluid  surface  perpendicular  to  a  line  of  unit  length 
situated  in  the  surface.  The  magnitude  of  the  tension  in  a  given 
fluid  surface  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  also  upon  the 
substance  in  contact  with  the  surface.  When  the  temperature  is 
raised,  the  surface  tension  diminishes.  At  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  the 
tension  of  the  surface  separating  water  from  air  is  81  dynes  per 
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centimeter.  At  this  same  temperature,  the  tension  of  the  surface 
separating  olive  oil  from  air  is  37  dynes  per  centimeter,  wliile  the 
tension  of  the  surface  separating  oUve  oil  from  water  is  20.6  dynes 
per  centimeter.  When  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  tension  in  all 
these  surfaces  is  diminished,  although  that  in  the  surface  separate 
ing  air  from  water  diminishes  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
others. 

In  Fig.  122  let  A  represent  a  drop  of  olive  oil  i^ced  on  a  surface  of  wat«r. 
At  the  line  of  contact  of  air,  oil,  and  water,  there  are  three  tensions,  that  in  the 
surface  separating  wat«r  from  air,  Ti,  that  in  the  surface  eeparating  oil  from 
air,  Tt,   and   that  in  the  surface  separating  oil  from  _ 

water,  Tt.     At  ordinary  temperatures,    7*1   is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  Tt  and  Tt.    Consequeiitly  the  oil 

will  spread  out  indefinitely  on  the  surface  of  the 

water.     If  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised,  Ti      ~—~ 

will  diminish  in  value  faster  than  T,  and  T,,  with  the  ^°'  1^- 

result  that  equilibrium  will  be  attained  between  the 

tensions  in  the  surfaces.  When  this  occurs,  the  drop  will  cease  to  spread. 
If  the  temperature  is  raised  atill  higher,  the  drop  will  contract  into  a  compact 
lenticular  shape. 

In  order  that  the  spraying  of  trees  and  plants  may  be  effective,  the  drops 
of  liquid  must  wet  the  foliage.  Consequently,  the  surface  tension  between 
the  drop  and  air  ITi,  Fig.  1'22),  must  be  snuill.  To  lower  this  surface  tension 
soapy  substances  arc  commonly  added  lu  spraying  solutions. 

If  a  small  object,  such  as  a  sewing  needle,  be  (x>ated  with  a  thin  film  of  oil 

and  be  then  carefully  placed  on  tlie  surface  of  water,  it  will  float,  even  though 

its  density  be  considerably  greater  than  water.     As 

in   the  cose  considered   in   Fig.   123,  at  the  line  of 

contact  of  air,  oil,  and  water  there  arc  three  tensions, 

Ti,  Tt,  and  Tt.     In  addition,  the  small   body   B   is 

acted  upon  by  its  weight  downward  and  a  force 

upward  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced 

When   the  weight  of  the  water  displaced,  plus  the 

sum  of  the  vertical  components  of  7",  and  T,,  equals 

the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  vertical 

component  of  T,,  the  body  will  Hoat.     In  this  manner  insects  derive  their 

support  when  they  walk  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Rain-proof  fabrics  consist  of  cloth  each  fiber  of  which  is  coated  with  s 
microscopic  film  of  a  substance  of  such  small  surface  tensbn  that  it  is  not  wet 
by  Yfater.  Water  droi«  falling  on  such  a  fabric  will  roll  oft  like  mercury  from 
a  clean  glass  plate. 

Water  spreads  over  a  clean  gloss  surface,  but  not  over  a  greasy  surface. 
For  this  reason,  air  particles  in  water  contained  in  a  clean  glass  vessel  wUl  not 
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cling  to  tbe  Bides  of  the  vesael.     But  if  the  glass  be  greasy,  bubbles  will  cling  to 
the  sides. 

Certain  Bolids  are  more  readily  coated  with  a  film  of  oil  than  others.  For 
example,  if  a  mixture  of  particles  of  sand,  metals  and  metallic  sulphides  be 
shaken  with  water  and  a  very  little  oil,  the  particles  of  metal  and  of  the  sul- 
phides will  become  coat«d  with  a  film  of  oil  whereas  the  sand  will  not.  The 
shaking  will  cause  air  bubbles  to  cling  to  the  greasy  particles  thereby  buoying 
them  up  sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  rise  to  the  surface.  By  skimming  off 
the  foam,  the  metal  and  sulphide  particles  are  separated  from  the  sand  and 
other  particles.     This  is  the  basis  of  the  flotation  proceus  of  separating  certain 

The  fact  that  the  surface  tension  of  an  oil-air  surface  is  much  less  than 
that  of  a  water-air  surface  is  utilized  in  reducing  the  waves  in  a  storm  at  sea.  A 
wave  involves  changes  in  the  surface.  This  stretching  and  thinning  of  the  oil 
film  will  be  greater  at  some  portions  than  at  OtheiB.  Where  the  oil  film  is 
thinnest  the  surface  tension  will  be  the  greatest.  Hence  pulls  will  be  exerted 
on  the  less  stretched  portions  of  the  surface  by  the  more  stret4:hed  portions. 
These  pulls  in  the  surface  entail  an  absorption  of  the  energy  of  the  wave  and  a 
diminution  of  the  amplitude  of  the  wave. 

Owing  to  the  reduction  of  surface  tension  by  an  increase  of  temperature 
the  oil  film  on  a  heated  bearing  is  drawn  away  from  the  rubbing  surface  toward 
the  surrounding  cooler  parts.  This  may  cause  the  lubrication  to  become 
more  and  more  defective  until  finally  a  "hot  box"  is  produced. 

129.  Pressure  Produced  by  Surface  TensioiL — Due  to  surface 
tension  the  surface  of  a  water  drop  or  an  air  bubble  will  contract 
till  stopped  by  a  counteracting  force  produced  by  preaaure  within. 
We  shall  now  find  the  value  of  the  pressure  produced  by  surface 
tension  within  a  spherical  drop. 

If  the  surface  tension  be  T,  the  edges  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
surface  of  a  drop  of  radius  r  will  be  pulled  together  with  a  force 
2irrT.  This  force  is  counteracted  by  a  force  due  to  pressure  devel- 
oped within  the  sphere-  If  the  pressure  be  denoted  by  P,  then 
across  the  equatorial  section  of  the  sphere  of  radius  r,  the  total  force 
will  be  PvJ^.     And  since  the  counteraction  equals  the  action, 

Pirr^  =  2irTT. 

Therefore,   the  pressure  within  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  r 
produced  by  a  surface  tension  T  has  the  value 
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Since  the  internal  pressure  required  to  hold  in  equilibrium  the  tension  of  a 
curved  surface  ia  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  curvature,  it  follows 
that  vapors  will  more  readily  condense  on  points  and  edges  than  on  flat  sur- 
faces. Smoke  and  dust  particles  facilitate  the  condensation  of  water  vapor  in 
the  air.    In  the  region  of  manufacturing  centers  and  of  great  battles  fop  and 


If  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies  be  uniformly  wetted  and  then  placed  in  con* 
tact,  there  will  be  a  great  outward  pull  in  the  film  at  the  points 
of  contact.     This   pull  will  develop  a  diminished  pressure  within         (f)) 
the  film  at  those  point*.     Conaeijuently,  the  Uquid  will  be  drawn  J^S, 

into  the  spaces  between  the  bodies.  The  particles  of  a  moist,  if  J 
not  wet,  soil  are  enclosed  by  thin  films  of  water  held  in  place  by  )/~\ 
surface  tension.  The  greater  part  of  the  water,  however,  is  col-  V— ^ 
lected  in  the  angjeu  between  the  particles,  Fig.  124.  ^'^ 

In  the  case  of  a  vertical  column  of  soil  particles,  the  weight  of  Fia.  124, 
the  film  will  cause  a  downward  Aow  and  a  consequent  thinning 
above  and  thickening  below.  This  action  will  continue  till  the  surface  Usi- 
sions  ajid  internal  pressures  are  balanced  at  all  poinla.  If  now,  water  be 
removed  from  the  contact  angles  at  the  upper  end  of  the  column,  by  evap- 
oration for  example,  the  internal  pressures  in  these  angles  will  be  dimin- 
ished and  water  will  ascend  from  below  till  equilibrium  is  a^in  attained. 
An  increase  of  temperature,  by  decreasing  the  surface  t«nsion,  diminishes 
the  amount  of  water  that  would  be  raised.  But,  on  account  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  viscosity  thereby  produced,  an  increase  in  temperature  will  increase 
the  rate  of  rise  of  the  water. 

130.  Capillari^. — The  tension  of  a  liquid  surface  in  contact 
with  a  solid  is  very  marked  when  the  latter  is  a  capillary  tube,  i.e., 
one  of  very  small  bore.  Ab  this  case  has  been  considerably  studied, 
the  phenomenon  of  surface  tension  is  often  termed  capillarity. 

Consider  a  liquid  in 
contact  with  a  vertical  solid 
surface.  At  the  line  of  con- 
tact of  air,  liquid  and  solid, 
there  are  throe  tensions — 
that  in  the  surface  separat- 
ing air  and  sobd,  T\,  that 
in  the  surface  separating 
liquid  and  soUd,  T2,  and 
that  in  the  surface  separat- 
ing air  and  liquid,  7*3.  If  7*1,  is  greater  than  T2,  the  bquid  in  this 
region  will  be  drawn  up  above  the  level  of  the  gener&t  surface 
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(Fig.  125).  Water  and  glass  is  an  example  of  this  case.  If,  how- 
ever, T2  is  greater  than  7*1,  the  Uquid  in  this  region  will  be  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  general  surface  (Fig,  126).  Mercury  and 
glass  is  an  example  of  this  case. 

If  the  solid  be  in  the  form  of  a  capillary  tube,  these  effects  will 
be  greatly  magnified.  Due  to  surface  tension,  water  will  rise  in  a 
previously  moistened  fine  glass  tube  several  inches  above  the 
general  surface,  and  mercury  will  be  correspondingly  depressed 
below  the  level  of  the  general  surface. 

The  action  of  wjcks  in  [eedinK  oil  to  a  flame  ih  an  example  of  capillarity. 
Again,  the  pores  or  minute  spaces  between  particles  of  fine  soil  act  as  small 
tubes  in  bringing  moisttire  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Anything  that  will 
enlarge  these  spaces  will  serve  to  diminish  the  capillary  action.  For  this 
reason  cultivation  rctarda  the  evaporatiOD  of  moisture  from  the  ground. 

131,  Solutions^ — Solution  Pressure. — If  some  sugar  be  placed 
in  water,  the  solid  will  disappear.  The  sugar  is  said  to  dissolve  in 
the  water  and  form  a  solution  of  sugar.  A  solulion  is  defined  aa  a 
homogeneous  mixture  of  two  or  more  substances,  incapable  of 
separation  by  mechanical  means,  in  which  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  components  can  vary  continuously  between  certain  limits. 
The  soJvent  is  the  substance  in  lai^est  proportion,  and  a  sohde  is  a 
substance  present  in  less  proportion.  As  more  and  more  solut«  is 
added  to  the  solution,  a  state  may  finally  be  reached  such  that  if 
more  be  introduced  it  will  not  dissolve  at  that  particular  tem- 
perature. A  solution  that  has  dissolved  all  it  can  at  its  present 
temperature  is  said  to  be  saiuraled.  The  ratio  of  the  mass  of 
solute  to  the  mass  of  solvent  in  a  saturated  solution  at  a  given 
temperature  is  called  the  solubility  of  the  solute  at  that  tem- 
perature. On  going  into  solution,  the  molecules  of  some  sub- 
stances divide  into  parts  called  tons. 

In  most  cases,  the  solubility  of  solids  increases  when  the  tem- 
perature is  raised,  while  the  solubility  of  gases  decreases  when  the 
temperature  is  raised.  When  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  sol- 
ubility of  solids  increases  slightly  and  that  of  gaacs  increases  con- 
siderably. The  solubility  of  a  given  material  is  usually  less  in  a 
solution  of  another  substance  than  in  the  pure  solvent.     On  adding 
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a  liquid  to  a  solution  with  which  it  can  mix,  the  solute  will  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  to  some  extent  if  it  be  insoluble  in  the 
liquid   added. 

If  a  satuiated  solution  is  slowly  cooled,  some  of  the  solute  is 
slowly  deposited  or  crystallized.  To  start  the  crystallization  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  nucleus  such  as  a  particle  of  dust,  a  sharp  point 
protruding  into  the  solution  from  the  side  of  the  dish,  or  a  crystal 
of  the  solute.  If  no  such  nucleus  is  present,  and  the  solution  is 
cooled,  it  will  become  supersaturated,  that  is,  will  contain  more 
solute  than  the  given  quantity  of  solvent  can  hold  in  stable  equilib- 
rium at  the  given  temperature.  A  supersaturated  solution  is  in 
unstable  equilibrium  with  respect  to  the  internal  forces  acting  upon 
the  molecules  composing  it.  A  slight  disturbance,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  a  crystal  of  the  solute,  or  a  sudden  jar,  is  sufficient 
to  start  crystallization.  A  solution  can  be  rendered  supersaturated 
by  evaporation,  by  partial  frnezing,  and  by  various  other  means. 

The  fact  that  some  substances  dissolve  more  readily  in  a  given 
solvent  than  do  others  is  described  by  the  statement  that  every 
substance  has  a  definite  solution  pressure  in  a  given  solvent.  The 
aolution  presaure  of  a  substance  is  the  measure  of  its  tendency  to 
go  into  solution. 

132.  Adsorption. — All  solids  tend  to  condense  ujwn  their 
surface  any  gas  or  vapor  with  which  they  may  be  in  contact. 
Cocoanut  shell  charcoal  condenses  on  its  surface  such  a  large 
amount  of  any  poisonous  gas  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact 
that  this  substance  is  much  used  in  gas  masks.  The  phenom- 
enon of  the  concentration  or  condensation  of  one  substance  upon 
the  surface  of  another  is  called  adsorption. 

A  given  material  adsorbs  different  liquids  and  gases  in  unequal 
degree.  The  substance  that  is  adsorbed  in  greater  degree  will 
displace  a  substance  that  is  adsorbed  in  less  degree.  If  a  solid 
adsorbs  a  liquid  moro  than  air,  a  liquid  film  will  adhere  to  the 
solid — that  is,  the  liquid  will  wet  the  sohd.  Oil  will  displace 
water,  while  alcohol  will  displace  oil,  when  in  contact  with  metal. 
Gasolene  will  run  through  a  fino-meshed  metal  sieve  that  water 
will  not  run  through.  A  cloth  wet  in  alcohol  is  used  to  wipe 
the  oil  from  a  metal  surface. 
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If  a  solution  is  in  contact  with  either  a  solid,  or  a  liquid 
in  which  both  components  of  the  solution  are  insoluble,  and 
if  the  surface  tension  between  the  solution  and  the  other  sub- 
stance is  different  than  that  between  the  solvent  and  the  other 
substance,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  layer  between  the 
solution  and  the  other  substance  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
is  not  the  same  as  in  the  remainder  of  the  solution.  If  the  solute 
lowers  the  surface  tension  between  the  solvent  and  the  other 
substance,  the  concentration  in  the  surface  layer  is  greater  than 
in  the  body  of  the  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  solute 
raises  the  surface  tension,  the  concentration  is  less  than  in  the 
remainder  of  the  solution,  that  is,  adsorption  does  not  occur. 

Due  to  adsorption,  the  first  portion  of  &  solution  pasaiog  through  a  filter 
is  leee  concentrated  than  the  subeequent  portion.  Due  to  adaorption,  certain 
Boils  retain  soluble  salt«  which  prevent  their  lieiog  carried  away  by  rain.  The 
property  depends  upon  the  kind  and  siie  of  the  particles  of  soil  and  also  ^pon 
the  kind  of  soluble  salt. 

CoFFee  [a  clarified  by  adding  ^g  albumen  before  boiling.  The  solid  par- 
ticles adsorb  the  albumen  from  the  solution  of  albumen  in  water.  The  sub- 
eequent heating,  by  coagulating  the  albumen,  separates  the  soUd  particles 
'  from  the  liquid.  Similarly,  wines  are  clarified  by  the  addition  of  gelatine. 
The  sohd  particles  adsorb  the  gelatine  from  the  solution  of  gelatine  in  water, 
and  the  tannin  in  the  wine  coagulates  the  gelatine.   . 

The  first  stage  of  dyeing  is  an  adaorption  process,  Dyestuffs  lower  the 
surface  tension  of  their  solvents.  Hence  the  concentration  becomes  great  in 
the  surface  layers  between  the  fabric  and  the  dye.  In  fact,  the  concentra- 
tion becomes  so  great  that  precipitation  occurs  within  the  fiber  of  the  fabric 
being  dyed.  If  this  precipitation  is  accompanied  by  a  chemical  action  between 
the  dye  and  the  substance  of  the  goods  by  which  a  stable  insoluble  compound 
is  formed,  the  dye  is  fast,  that  is,  cannot  be  washed  out  by  water. 

133.  Difihision. — When  two  or  more  fluids  which  do  not  react 
chemically  upon  one  another  are  placed  in  contact,  the  liquids 
may  either  gradually  mix  until  the  whole  mass  is  homogeneous, 
or  they  may  form  distinct  layers.  The  first  operation  is  called 
diffusion.  Diffusion  is  due  to  the  motion  of  the  molecules  con- 
stituting the  liquids.    Gases  diffuse  more  rapidly  than  do  liquids. 

When  the  liquid  forms  into  layers,  the  mutual  attractions  of 
like  molecules  is  so  much  greater  than  the  attractions  between 
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unlike  molecules  that  very  few  molecules  of  one  kind  succeed  in 
breaking  away  from  their  fellows  and  migrating  amongst  the  mole- 
cules of  the  other  sort. 

134.  Osmotic  PreBsure. — A  gas  tends  to  distribute  itself 
throi^out  the  space  in  which  it  is  situated.  This  tendency  can 
be  measured  by  inclosing  the  gas  and  observing  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  inclosing  wall  by  the  impact  of  the  moving  mole- 
cules. In  a  similar  manner  a  solute  t«nds  to  distribute  itself 
throughout  the  solvent  in  which  it  is  situated.  When  this  process 
of  diffusion  is  hindered,  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  solute 
may  manifest  iteelf  in  the  form  of  a  pressure  analogous  to  the  pres- 
sure developed  by  an  expanding  gas.  That  which  causes  a  sub- 
stance to  diffuse  through  a  given  solvent  and  thus  occupy  more 
space  is  called  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solute  in  the  given  solvent. 

On  account  of  its  solution  pressure  a  substance  goes  into  solu- 
tion. When  it  is  dissolved,  it  has  a  certain  osmotic  pressure  which 
causes  it  to  diffuse  throughout  the  solvent  and  to  press  upon  the 
part  which  is  not  yet  dissolved.  This  osmotic  pressure  of  the  part 
that  has  dissolved  acts  in  opposition  to  the  solution  pressure  of 
the  part  that  is  not  yet  dissolved.  As  more  of  the  substance  dis- 
solves the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  dissolved  part  increases  until, 
when  a  certain  amount  has  dissolved,  the  osmotic  pressure  equals 
the  solution  pressure.  The  solution  is  now  saturated,  that  is,  if 
any  more  substance  dissolves,  an  equal  amount  will  go  out  of 
solution. 

Osmotic  pressure  plays  an  important  part  in  the  production 
of  currents  of  electricity  by  galvanic  cells. 

13fi.  Semlpermeability.^The  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solute  in  a 
given  solvent  can  be  made  evident,  and  its  magnitude  measured,  by 
8ei>arating  the  solution  from  a  portion  of  the  pure  solvent  by  a 
partition  which  prevents  the  passage  of  molecules  of  the  solute 
but  which  permits  the  passage  of  molecules  of  the  solvent.  Such 
a  partition  is  called  a  semipermeable  membrane. 

Consider  a  mass  of  pure  solvent  A,  Fig.  127,  separated  from 
the  solution  S  by  a  membrane  M  that  b  permeable  to  the  solvent 
and  impermeable  to  the  solute.  Let  the  black  dots  in  the  figure 
represent  molecules  of  the  solvent,  and  the  small  circles  molecules 
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of  the  solute.  Both  sides  of  the  partition  M  are  bombarded  by 
iiioleculeB, — the  iiiside  by  molecules  of  the  solvent,  and  the  outside 
by  molecules  of  both  solvent  and  solute.  If  a  molecule  of  the  solv- 
ent strikes  the  partition,  it  will  be  absorbed  and  will  pass  through. 
Since  molecules  of  the  solute  cannot  pass  through,  those  of  its 
molecules  in  contact  with  the  partition  screen 
a  portion  of  the  partition  from  the  impact 
of  molecules  of  the  solvent.  Since  one  sur- 
face of  the  partition  is  in  contact  with  mole- 
cules of  the  solvent  only,  while  the  other 
surface  is  in  contact  with  molecules  of  both 
solvent  and  solute,  it  follows  that  more 
molecules  of  solvent  will  traverse  the  parti- 
tion from  the  pure  solvent  A  to  the  solution 
B  than  will  traverse  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus,  the  solution  becomes  less 
concentrated.  In  other  words,  the  solute 
difFuBc^  through  more  solvent.  The  tendency 
of  the  solute  to  diffuse  through  more  solvent  can  be  counter- 
acted by  applying  a  pressure  on  the  solution  by  some  device  P, 
Fig.  127.  The  prtswure  necessary  to  prevent  the  solution  from 
altering  in  concentration  equals  the  pressure  with  which  the 
solute  tends  to  expand  through  the  solvent,  that  is,  equals  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  solute  in  the  given  solution.  The  osmotic 
pressure  can  be  experimentally  determined  by  adjusting  the 
plunger  P  until  the  level  of  the  solute  in  the  index  tube  / 
remains  constant,  and  then  observing  the  pressure  gauge  G.  It 
is  found  that  the  magnitude  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  any 
solute  in  any  solvent  varies  directly  with  the  sum  of  the  nmnber 
of  molecules  and  of  ions  of  the  solute  contained  in  unit  mass  of 
the  pure  solvent. 

There  is  a  number  of  substanciw  which  art  an  seiniiHTiiK^ble  partitions 
for  ncrtain  boIuWs  in  Riven  solvpnta.  For  example,  foppcr  ferrocjiinidp  ia 
BGmipcrmeablc  for  supxr  in  water.  Water  is  semipermeable  for  benzene  in 
ether.  That  is,  ether  will  puntt  through  a  layer  of  water,  but  benzene  will  not. 
Red  hot  palladium  transmits  hydrogen  but  not  earbon  monoxide.  India 
rubber  will  transmit  in  a  given  time  13.6  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  and  but 
ODe  volume  of  nitrogen. 
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Examples  of  partial  semi  permeability  are  very  common.  Sugar  placed 
on  strawberries  causes  the  juice  to  oome  out.  If  raiunH  be  placed  in  water 
tbey  will  become  filled  with  water  till  spherical.  If  peais  that  are  oomewbat 
hard,  due  to  being  insufGciently  ripe  or  cooluid,  are  preeerved  in  ooncentrated 
sugar  syiup  they  will  become  dry  and  tough.  Wbereaa  if  they  are  firet  placed 
b  a  weaker  synip  for  a  couple  ol  days  and  later  in  the  stronger  syrup  they  will 
not  become  so  tough. 

Semipeimeability  appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  selective 
solubility.  Copper  ferrocyaoide  dissolves  water,  but  not  sugar. 
Consider  a  film  of  copper  ferrocyanide  separating  water  from  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar.  On  account  of  the  dissolved  sugar  on 
one  side  of  the  partition,  this  side  dissolves  less  water  than  does  the 
side  of  the  partition  facing  the  pure  water.  The  partition  with  ii« 
contained  water  constitutes  a  solution  of  greater  concentration 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Consequently  water  diffuses  from 
the  region  of  greater  concentration  to  the  r^on  of  less,  i.e.,  toward 
the  sugar  solution.  The  sugar  molecules  unite  with  these  water 
molecules  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  surface  <rf  the  partition.  The 
amount  of  water  dissolved  by  the  partition  on  the  solution  aide 
can  be  increased  by  compressing  the  solution.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  counterbalance  the  decrease  of  solubility  of  water  due 
to  the  presence  of  sugar,  and,  by  equalizing  the  solubility  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  partition,  to  stop  the  flow  of  water  into  the  solu- 
tion. The  pressure  required  to  stop  the  flow  equals  the  osmotic 
pressure.  Osmotic  pressures  as  great  as  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  have 
been  measured  by  means  of  semipermeable  membranes. 

The  passage  of  water  in  one  direction  through  plant  and  animal  tissues 
with  greater  facihty  than  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  due  to  oemoeis  and 
semipermeability.  The  action  of  certain  saline  cathartics  in  causing  water  to 
pass  from  the  blood  through  the  intestinal  walla  is  an  example. 

The  crystalloids,  such  aa  sugar  and  chemical  salts,  pass  readfly  through 
wet  parclunent  paper,  whereas  the  colloids  such  as  starch,  albiunen  and  the 
gums,  pass  very  slowly.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  the  process  of  separating 
cryetolloids  from  colloids  called  dialytu.  In  caae  a  person  is  suspected  to 
have  died  from  arsenic  poisoning,  a  parchment  paper  tray  containing  water 
may  be  floated  on  the  wet  contents  of  the  stomach.  After  a  time,  the  water 
within  the  tray  will  contain  any  crystalloids  such  as  salts  of  arsenic  which  the 
stomach  may  have  contained. 
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1.  A  glass  tube  has  nich  a  Hmall  bore  that  water  will  rise  in  it  three  inches. 
A  two-inch  length  is  bent  as  in  Fig.  128.  Why  cannot  a  wheel  be  operated 
by  water  falling  from  the  upper  end? 


Fio.  128. 


Fio.  129. 


3.  In  Fig.  129  is  represented  a  horizontal  section  of  two  wheela  dipping  in 
water.  The  shafts  are  inclined  to  one  another  so  that  the  faces  of  the  wheels 
are  not  parallel.  Water  will  rise  toward  the  reader  in  the  space  between  the 
faces  of  the  wheels,  but  higher  on  the  side  where  the  faces  are  closer  together. 
One  side  of  the  apparatus  will  thus  be  weighted  more  than  the  other. 
Neglecting  friction,  show  why  continuous  motion  would  not  be  produced. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  are  cases  of  osmotic  pressure  and  which  of  solu- 
tion pressure?  (a)  The  pressure  that  tends  to  make  salt  dissolve  in  wat«r; 
(b)  the  pressure  that  tends  to  drive  the  dissolved  salt  through  the  solution, 
thus  making  the  concentration  uniform;  (c)  the  pressure  that  tends  ia  make 
the  salt  crystallize  from  a  water  solution;  (d)  the  pressure  that  t«Dds  to  make 
water  mix  with  alcohol. 

4.  A  10%  solution  of  boric  acid  and  water  is  often  used  as  a  poultice  for 
inflamed  eyes.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes  acts  as  a  semipermeable  mem- 
brane. The  blood  is  0.9%  salt  solution.  Explain  how  osmotic  action  may 
decrease  the  inflammation. 

5.  The  human  blood  is  a  0.9%  salt  solution.  The  tissues  act  as  a  semi- 
permeable membrane.  What  would  be  the  osmotic  action  on  a  wound  if  a 
surgeon  bathed  it  with  distilled  water?     With  a  strong  salt  solution? 

6.  Carbon  dioxide  has  a  greater  density  than  any  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere.  Explain  why  it  does  not  collect  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  destroy  all  animal  life. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  HOnON  OF  A  BODY  tTHDER  THE  ACTION  OF  A 
VARIABLE  FORCE 

§  1.  Simple  Harmonic  Motion 

136.  Simfde  Haimonic  Motion  of  lYanslation  Defined. — Con- 
sider a  small  block  resting  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table  and 
attached  to  two  Ught  simitar  horizontal  springs,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  When  at  rest,  the  block  will  be  at  some  point  C.  If  the 
block  be  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  springs  to  some 
point  B,  a  force  wiD  act  upon  the  block  causing  it  to  move  towards 


it«  position  of  equilibrium.  During  its  motion  toward  this  point, 
the  potential  energy  of  the  system  due  to  the  distortion  (^  the 
springs  diminishes  until,  when  at  the  point  C,  it  becomes  zero. 
At  this  point  the  entire  energy  is  kinetic,  and  the  body  passes 
through  its  position  of  equiUbrium  and  attains  some  position  aa 
at  A.  This  action  will  then  be  repeated,  the  body  vibrating  back 
and  forth  between  A  and  B. 

According  to  Hooke's  Law  (Art.  116),  when  a  sprii^  or  other 
elastic  body  is  distorted  through  a  small  range,  there  is  developed 
a  restoring  force  F  which,  at  any  instant,  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  displacement  d  of  the  end  of  the  spring  or  other  elastic  body. 
Thatb, 

F  =  c'd, (95) 

where  c'  is  a  poeitive  constant.     Since,  F = ma,  where  m  is  the  mass 
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of  the  block  against  which  the  springs  press  and  a  is  the  accelera- 
tion with  which  the  block  moves,  it  follows  that 


or,  aN^Qdl^crf,  ..;...     (96) 

where  c  is  a  positive  constant. 

This  means  that  the  acceleration  with  which  the  block  moves  is 
greatest  when  the  block  is  furtJiest  from  its  position  of  equiUbnum, 
and  is  zero  when  the  block  is  at  the  mid-position.  At  C,  the 
middle  of  its  path,  its  velocity  is  greatest,  but  is  neither  increasing 
nor  decreasii^,  for  at  that  point  its  acceleration  is  zero.  As  it 
moves  toward  either  end  of  its  path  its  velocity  decreases,  and 
according  to  (95)  decreases  more  and  more  rapidly  until  the  block 
reaches  the  end  of  its  path,  where  for  an  instant  only  it  does  not 
move  at  all.  But  at  this  point  its  acceleration  is  changing  most 
rapidly — in  fact,  is  changing  from  a  velocity  in  one  direction  to  a 
velocity  in  the  op[>oaite  direction. 

The  motion  above  described  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  case 
fA  the  prongs  of  a  tuning  fork,  a  plucked  stretched  string,  the 
air  in  a  soimding  organ  pipe.  It  is  called  simple  harmonic  motion 
of  translation.  Simpk  karmtmie  Tnolion  of  Iranslaiion  is  that 
reciprocating  motion  which  has  at  every  instant  an  acceleration 
which  is  directed  toward  the  center  of  its  path  and  which  varies 
directly  with  the  distance  of  the  moving  body  from  that  point. 

Not  every  reciprocating  motion  is  a  simple  harmonic  motion. 
If  a  body  moves  back  and  forth  with  an  acceleration  which  is  not 
proportional  to  the  displacement,  the  motion  is  not  simple  har- 
monic. 

The  time  which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  passages  of 
the  oscillating  body  in  the  same  direction  through  any  given 
point  of  its  path  is  called  the  period  of  the  simple  harmonic  motion. 
The  maximum  distance  attained  by  the  oscillating  body  from  its 
position  of  equilibrium  is  called  the  amplitude  of  the  simple  har- 
monic motion. 
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137.  Relation  between  Unifonn  Circular  Motion  and  Simfde 
Humonic  Motion. — Let  a  particle  P",  Fig.  131,  move  with  uni- 
fonn speed  in  the  circumfereac« 
of  a  circle  P'A'B',  and  let  P  be 
the  projection  of  this  point  on 
any  r^t  line  AB  ia  the  plane 
of  the  circle.  As  P"  moves  with 
uniform  speed  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  ita  projec- 
tion P  oscillates  back  and  forth 
through  a  middle  position  C 
between  two  extreme  positions 
A  and  B.  The  sort  of  motion 
described  by  P  along  the  line  A  B 
will  now  be  investigated. 

As  the  particle  P'  moves  with  uniform  speed  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  there  is  a  constant  acceleration  directed  toward 
the  center  of  the  circle  (Art.  61).  In  Fig.  131,  this  radial  acceler- 
ation a'  is  represented  by  the  line  P'Q.  From  the  principle  of  the 
resolution  of  linear  accelerations,  it  follows  that  the  acceleration 
a  of  the  point  P  is  the  component,  in  the  direction  A  B,  of  the  accel- 
eration of  the  particle  P*.     Thus, 

a=a'sin  4- 

Represent  the  constant  linear  speed  and  angular  speed  of  P' 
by  V  and  w,  respectively.  Let  I  represent  the  time  since  P"  was 
last  at  X.    Then, 

*  =  w(,  (24);  0'  =  -,  (40);andi'=iOT,  (31). 

On  substituting  these  values  in  the  above  equation,  we  obtain 

a[=a' sin  ^]  =  — sin  «'(.  =  t£<'rsin«j(.    .  (97) 

Representing  by  d  the  displacement  PC  (  =  P'Oi)  of  the  point 
P  from  the  middle  of  ita  path, 

d  =  r  sin  *  =  r  sin  ui( (98) 
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On  subetituting  for  r  in  (97)  the  value  given  in  (98),  we  find  that 


a  =  m^d. 


(99) 


Since  w  is  constant,  it  follows  from  this  equation  that  the 
acceleration  of  P  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  center 
of  its  path.  That  is,  if  a  poinl  moves  with  uniform  speed  in  Die 
drcwmference  of  a  drde,  the  projection  of  the  point  on  any  straight 
line  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  mofes  with  simple  harmonic  motion 
of  translation. 

138.  The  Period  of  a  Simple  HBimonic  Moticm. — The  fact  that 
"  if  a  point  moves  with  uniform  speed  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  the  projection  of  the  point  on  any  straight  Lne  in  the  plane 
of  the  circle  moves  with  simple  harmonic  motion  of  translation," 
will  now  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  constant 
c  in  the  defining  equation  of  simple  harmonic  motion  (96). 

A  comfHirison  of  (96)  and  (99)  shows  that  c=to^.  If  the  time 
of  one  revolution  of  P",  that  is,  the  time  of  one  complete  vibration 
of  P,  be  denoted  by  T,  we  shall  have 


2ir 


10==-  radians  per  unit  of  time. 


Consequently, 


4=^-{^)'. 


Hence,  if  a  body  of  mass  m  is  moving  with  simple  harmonic 
motion  of  period  T,  then  when  the  body  is  at  a  distance  d  from 
the  middle  of  its  path,  there  is  an  acceleration  directed  to  the 
middle  of  the  path  of  the  value 


a(  =  orf]  = 


&?■ 


(100) 


and  a  force  toward  the  middle  of  the  path  of  the  value 

F\.m,]~mff)'d (101) 
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From  (100),  the  period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  trans- 
tatioD  is 


-^'4- 


139.  Simide  Harmonic  Motion  of  Rotation  Defined.— If  a 

body  suspeaded  by  a  vertical  wire  be  rotated  through  a  small 
angle  about  a  line  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  wire,  it  is  found  by 
experiment  that  the  restoring  torque  L  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  angular  displacement.     That  is, 

L  =  fc'*,        (103) 

where  A;'  is  a  positive  constant. 

Since,  from  (66),  L  =  Ka.,  where  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  rotating  body  and  a  is  the  angular  acceleration  with  which  it 
moves,  it  follows  that 

/Ca  =  fc'«- 

Whence,  a=(^\*  =  A«, (104) 

where  it  is  a  positive  constant. 

When  a  body  rotates  back  and  forth  with  a  motion  in  which  the 
angular  acceleration  is  always  directed  toward  a  position  of  equilib- 
rium and  is  always  proportional  to  the  angular  displacement  of 
the  body  from  that  position,  the  body  is  said  to  have  a  simple 
hannonic  motion  of  rolation. 

140.  The  Angular  Accelerattcm  and  Period  of  a  Bod;  Moving 
with  Simple  Hannonic  Motion  of  Rotation. — It  will  be  noticed 
that  (103)  and  (104)  are  perfect  anal<^ues  of  (95)  and  (96).  The 
magnitudes  of  the  angular  velocity  and  the  angular  acceleration 
of  a  body  moving  with  simple  harmonic  motion  of  rotation  can  be 
obtained  by  a  simple  transformation  of  the  latter  equations. 

In  Fig.  132  let  ZZ'  be  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  a  certain 
line  of  a  body  which  vibrates  with  simple  harmonic  motion  of 
rotation  about  an  axis  throu^  0  normal  to  the  plane  of  the 
diagram.    While  the  given  line  vibrates  about  0  with  simple 
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harmonic  motion  of  rotation,  every  point  in  the  line  will  oscillate 
about  its  poBition  of  equiUbrium  with  simple  harmonic  motion  of 
translation.  Consider  the  linear 
motion  of  some  point  distant  r 
from  the  axis  of  vibration  passing 
through  0.  Denote  the  ampLtude 
of  the  linear  motion  of  the  selected 
point,  CA[  =  CE\  by  the  symbol  D; 
let  its  linear  displacement  from  the 
position  of  equiUbrium  when  at 
some  point  P  be  denoted  by  d. 

From  (65)  and  (Art.  52)  a=nr  and  d  =  ^r,  where  a  and  a 
denote  respectively  the  linear  and  angular  accelerations  of  the 
given  point,  and  d  and  4  t>he  respective  linear  and  angular  displace- 
ments.    On  substituting  in  (!00)  these  values  for  a  and  d. 


Fig.  132. 


=(^')V 


(105) 


Since,  from  (66),  L  =  Kti,  the  period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion 
of  rotation  is 


Most  substances  increase  in  size  when  raised  in  temperature.  When  the 
balance  wheel  of  a  watch  increaaee  in  eiie,  the  moment  of  inertia  K  increases 
and  the  time  of  vibration  T  increases,  thereby  causing  the  watch  to  lose  time. 
Watches  are  now  compensated  for  temperature  by  making  the  hair  spring  of 
an  alloy  having  a  Young's  modulus  which  increases  with  rise  of  temperature, 
by  the  same  amount  as  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  balance  wheel  increases. 


§2.  The  Pendulum 

141.  Galileo's  Observation. — One  day,  while  attending  service 
in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  Galileo  was  impressed  by  the  observation 
that  the  great  chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  a  long 
rod  (Fig.  133),  vibrated  in  apparently  the  same  time  whether  the 
amplitude  of  vibration  were  large  or  small.  In  order  to  teat  the 
accuracy  of  this  observation,  the  next  day  Galileo  returned  to  the 
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cathedral,  determined  to  measure  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
chandelier,  first  just  after  it  had  been  lighted,  and  again  after  the 
amphtude  of  swing  had  died  down  consid- 
erably. As  there  were  no  watehcs  or  other 
portable  instruments  for  measuring  time  In 
those  days,  Gahleo  used  his  pulse-beata  as 
the  standard  of  time  for  detennining  the 
period  of  the  swinging  chandeUer.  The 
result  of  this  measurement  confirmed  him 
in  his  opiiuon  that  the  period  of  a  swinging 
pendulum  is  independent  of  the  amplitude 
of  swing,  so  long  as  that  amplitude  is  not 
excessive.  The  practicability  of  using  a 
pendulum  to  mark  off  equal  intervals  of 
time  now  became  evident,  and  the  applica- 
tiou  to  clocks  quickly  followed. 

142.  The   Pendulum. — A   compound  or 
physical  pendulum  consists  of  a  suspended  p,,,   jj^ 

rigid  body  free  to  oscillate  about  a  hori- 
zontal axis.  Consider  the  physical  pendulum  AC  (Fig.  134), 
consisting  of  a  body  of  mass  m  supported  on  an  axis  normal  to  the 
plane  of  the  diagram  and  paasing  through  the  point  A.  Let  the 
centroid  of  the  pendulum,  i.e.,  the  point  of 
application  of  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of 
the  particles  composing  the  pendulum,  be  at  C. 
Denote  the  distance  AC  by  I.  If  the  pendulum 
be  deflected  from  its  etjuilibrium  position 
through  an  angle  <t>,  it  will  be  acted  upon  by 
a  torque  which  tends  to  restore  it  to  the  equilib- 
rium  position  and  which  haa  a  value 

L=  mg(BC)  =  m^l  sin  ^. 

Pio.  134.  If  the  displacement  from  the  equilibrium 

position  is  small,  sin  ^  is  approximately  equal 
to  4>  (Art.  52).     In  this  case  the  above  equation  tiecomes 

L  =  mgl,(. (107) 
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Whence,  at  any  ioBtant,  a  pendulum  displaced  but  a  small  distance 
from  its  equilibrium  poeition  is  urged  toward  its  equilibrium  posi- 
tion by  a  torque  nearly  proportional  to  its  angular  displacement 
from  that  position.  Consequently  (Art.  139),  the  angular  motion 
of  such  a  pendulum  is  approximately  simple  harmonic  motion  of 
rotation. 

The  period  of  vibration  of  a  physical  pendulum  oscillating 
through  a  small  amplitude  will  now  be  determined.  From  (106), 
the  period  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  rotation  ia 


r  =  2T- 


/?. 


(108) 


where  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the 
axis  of  rotation.  Substituting  in  this  equation  the  value  of  the 
torque  acting  on  a  compound  pendulum  displaced  through  a 
smaU  angle  ^  from  its  position  of  equilibrium  (107),  we  obtain 
for  the  value  of  the  time  occupied  by  one  complete  vibration  of  a 
compound  pendulum, 

'^"yl^i 

From  this  equation  it  is  seen  that  when  the  amphtude  of  vibra- 
tion of  a  compound  pendulum  is  so  small  that  sin  ^  may  be  replaced 
by  <i>,  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  independent  of 
the  amplitude  of  swing. 

143.  The  Simple  Pendulum.— A  simple  or  mathematical 
pendulum  consists  of  a  heavy  particle  suspended  by  a  massless 
string.  Since  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  axis  of 
oscillation  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  I  and  mass  m  is,  (68), 

K=mP, 

the  period  of  vibration  of  a  simple  pendulum  is,  (108), 

''.  =  2'-4 <™' 

A  pendulum  consisting  of  a  small  spherical  bob  supported  by 
a  very  thin  string  approximates  closely  to  a  simple  pendulum. 
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Equations  (108)  aod  (106)  are  the  ones  ordinarily  used  for 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  acceleratioo  due  to  gravity. 
The  clceeaess  of  the  approximation  involved  in  these  equations  iB 
such  that  if  the  angular  amplitude  of  swing  be  one  degree,  the 
error  introduced  in  the  value  of  g  will  be  less  than  one  part  in 
twenty-five  thousand;  if  the  amplitude  be  five  degrees,  the  error 
will  be  less  than  one  part  in  one  thousand. 

A  pendulum  which  makes  one-half  of  one  complete  vibration 
in  one  second  of  time  is  called  a  seconds  pendulum.  The  penod 
of  vibration  of  a  seconds  pendulum  is  two  seconds. 

144.  Sympathetic  Vibration  or  Resonance. — The  vibrations 
executed  by  a  body  which  has  been  displaced  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium  and  then  released  are  called  free  vibrations.  The 
vibrations  executed  under  the 
action  of  an  external  periodically 
varying  force  are  called  forced 
vibrations.  Consider  a  number  of 
pendulums  of  different  lengths 
(F^.  135)  hung  from  the  same 
support  X.  If  one  of  the  pen- 
dulums be  set  into  oscillation,  the 
support  will  receive  a  slight  impulse 
every  time  the  moving  pendu- 
lum swings  back  and  forth.  The 
first  impulse  will  start  all  of  the 
pendulums  to  swinging  shghtly.  If  some  one  of  the  pendulums 
has  the  same  period  of  vibration  as  the  support,  it  will  always  be 
swinging  in  such  a  direction  that  the  impulses  tend  to  increase 
its  motion.  If  another  of  the  pendulums  has  a  period  of  vibration 
somewhat  different  than  that  of  the  support,  it  will  soon  be  swing- 
ing in  such  a  direction  that  the  impulses  tend  to  decrease  its 
motion.  After  a  httle  time,  then,  those  pendulums  having  nat- 
ural free  periods  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  support  will  be 
swinging  with  a  considerable  amplitude,  while  those  of  very  dif- 
ferent periods  will  be  scarcely  swinging  at  all.  The  vibration  pro- 
duced when  a  periodically  varying  force  acts  upon  a  body  of 
Deadly  the  same  period  of  vibration  is  called  resonant  forced  mbra- 
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lion.  The  phenomenon  of  the  production  of  resonant  forced 
vibration  is  called  sjpnpathelic  vibration  or  resonance.  Resonance 
plays  an  important  part  in  many  phenomena  of  dynamics,  sound, 
electricity  and  light. 

If  the  maas  of  the  receiving  body  is  large  and  the  opposition  to 
motion  is  small,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tuning  fork,  resonance  occurs 
only  when  the  period  of  the  exciting  force  is  almost  exactly  equal 
to  the  period  of  the  receiving  body.  But  if  the  mass  of  the  receiv- 
ing body  is  small  and  the  opposition  to  motion  is  large,  as  in  the 
case  of  air  vibrating  in  a  narrow  tube,  resonance  will  occur  when 
the  period  of  the  exciting  force  is  appreciably  different  than  the 
free  vibration  period  of  the  receiving  body. 

The  above  statements  apply  to  the  case  in  which  the  periodic 
exciting  force  varies  harmonically.  It  should  be  not^,  however, 
that  if  instead  of  varying  harmonically,  the  impulses  of  the 
external  periodic  force  start  and  stop  suddenly,  they  will  also  set 
into  resonant  vibration  a  body  whose  free  period  is  any  submultiple 
of  the  period  of  the  external  force, 

A  bridge  or  other  engineering  striietiire  has  a  definjlo  natural  period  of 
vibration.  If  this  should  happen  to  lie  about  the  same  as  the  sl«p  of  a  trotting 
horse,  a  bridge  might  !«  dangi^rounly  strained  by  horses  trottiiiK  across  it. 
SoldJers  are  required  to  break  step  when  erussing  a  bridge.  Well-built  grand 
stands  have  failed  under  the  strain  of  sympathetic  vibration  induced  by  the 
r^ular  stamping  of  i)|>eetat«rs  at  football  fpimcs. 

The  rolling  of  &  ship  at  sea  is  un  example  of  resonance.  If  the  natural  free 
period  with  which  the  ship  would  roll  wheji  displaced  out  of  the  vertical  in 
still  water  is  nearly  et|ual  to  the  period  of  the  waves,  the  angle  of  roll  may 
beeomc  large  evpn  when  the  waves  are  not  high.  As  the  frequency  with  which 
the  wavcfl  strike  the  ship  de]>cnds  upon  the  speed  snd  course  of  the  ship  rela- 
tive tu  the  direction  of  the  waves,  the  angle  of  rolling  can  be  altered  by 
changing  either  the  direction  or  the  9))ced  of  the  ship. 

tirnsTioN-s 

1.  What  sort  of  a  force  is  acting  upon  a  body  moving  with,  (a)  uniform 
motion;  (h)  uniformly  accelerated  motion;  (r)  simple  harmonic  motion  of 
translation? 

2.  .\  pendulum  rloek  losca  time.  Show  which  way  the  jrendulum  bob 
saivA  be  moved,  and  kIiow  how  you  would  calculate  the  distance  it  must  be 
moved,  in  order  that  the  clock  may  keep  correct  time. 
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3.  Btate  bow  the  period  of  the  pendulum  is  affeeted  by,  (a)  incTeuing  its 
length;  (6)  phicing  it  in  a  mine;  {c)  elevating  it  above  the  earth;  (d)  altering 
the  mass  without  changing  the  lent^th. 

i.  In  what  fumiB  is  energ}-  storetl  in  a  swinging  pendulum 7  Is  there  any 
energy  transfommtion  during  the  tiwiagl  Explain  why  a  pendulum  bob  ia 
made  heavy. 

C.  State  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  and  ahow  how  a  clock  would  vary  in 
rate  as  it  is  carried  from  New  Orleans  to  Montreal. 

6.  Describe  the  phenomenon  of  nsouance  and  give  an  example  in  which 
nsoTuince  is  not  desired. 

7.  I«rge  and  strong  bridge's  have  collapned,  due  to  the  rhj-thmic  tread  of  a 
company  of  soldiere  nmrrbing  over  them.  Where  does  the  large  amount  of 
enei^  come  from  necessary  to  break  down  the  bridges? 


CHAPTER  XI 
WAVE  MOTION 

146.  Waves.^ — A  motion  which  goes  through  the  same  aeries 
of  changes  at  regularly  recurring  intervolB  is  called  periodic  A 
periodic  disturbance  which  is  handed  on  successively  from  one 
portion  of  a  medium  to  another  is  called  a  xoave  motion.  The  sort 
of  wave  motion  easiest  to  imagine  is  that  due  to  a  simple  harmonic 
vibration  of  the  particles  composing  a  medium  Buch  that  each 
particle  performs  its  vibration  slightly  later  than  the  particles 
on  one  side  of  it  and  slightly  sooner  than  the  particles  to  the  other 
side  of  it.  For  this  reason,  the  illustrations  of  wave  motion  con- 
sidered in  the  followii^  articles  are  due  to  vibrations  of  portions 
of  matter.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  wave  motion  is 
not  limited  to  simple  harmonic  vibrations,  nor  to  motions  of  matter. 
For  example,  we  have  light,  electric  and  magnetic  waves  due  to 
non-harmonic  magnetic  disturbances  propagated  by  the  ether 
instead  of  by  matter.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  even  in 
the  case  of  waves  through  matter,  it  is  a  disturbance  that  travels 
through  the  medium,  and  not  portions  of  matter  that  travel. 
Each  portion  of  matter  simply  moves  about  its  position  of  equilib- 
rium. 

146.  Transverse  Wave  Motion. — Imagine  a  long  piece  of  rub- 
ber tubing  /I  Z  to  be  laid  in  a  straight  east  and  west  line  on  a  fric- 
tionless    horizontal    plane, 

+  and    let    the    west   end  of 

^  the  tube  A   {Fig.   136)    be 

i  'l  ''iNTv  ~'  ^>     _  ^         _        -         moved  back  and  forth  in  a 
I   ]   1  ^[\\'-,\    /^/^//'^  north  and  south  line  with 

j    I    I    [    \i:ii^>i^i:l'''  a  simple  harmonic  motion. 

Puj   jjg  The  motion  of  A  will  cause 

a   neighboring    small    part 
of  the  tube  B  to  move  in  a  similar  manner;   but  since  the  tube 
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is  not  i^d,  B  will  perform  its  motion  slightly  later  than  A. 
Thus  when  A  has  just  reached  the  northerDinost  paint  of  its 
path,  B  will  not  yet  have  quite  reached  the  northernmost  point 
of  its  path;  and  by  the  time  that  B  does  reach  that  position, 
A  will  already  be  a  short  distance  on  its  way  back,  and  so  on.  In 
like  manner  the  motion  of  B  will  cause  a  neighboring  part  of  the 
tube  C  to  perform  a  simple  harmonic  motion  of  the  same  period 
and  amphtude,  but  always  lagging  slightly  behind  B;  C  will  in 
turn  cause  another  small  pari;  of  the  tube  to  vibrate;  that  another; 
and  so  on.  This  sort  of  motion  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  136,  in  which 
the  north-to-south  dotted  lines  indicate  the  paths  over  which  the 
particles  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  respectively,  move  back  and  forth; 
the  full  curve  indicates  the  position  of  the  tube  after  the  end  A  has 
made  nine-twelfths  of  a  vibration;  the  dashed  curve,  its  position 
after  A  has  made  ten-twelfths  of  a  complete  vibration;  the  dashed 
and  dotted  curve  its  position  after  A  has  made  eleven-twelfths 
of  a  vibration.  This  shows  that  as  each  particular  part  of  the 
tube  moves  back  and  forth  with  harmonic  motion,  a  wave  motion 
passes  to  the  east  along  the  tube.  The  particular  sort  of  wave 
motion  in  which  the  small  parts  of  the  vibrating  substance  move 
back  and  forth  in  a  direction  perpendicular  te  that  in  which 
the  waves  advance  is  called  transverse  wave  motion. 

Let  Fig.  137  represent,  at  some  particular  instant,  the  position 
of  a  part  of  a  lei^h  of  rubber  tubing  along  which  a  transverse 


wave  is  passing  to  the  right.  The  arrows  indicate  the  directions 
and  magnitudes  of  the  instantaneous  velocities  of  the  small  parts 
of  tiie  tube.     Small  parts  at  a  and  a'  which  are  in  their  position  of 
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greatest  disptacement  in  ooe  direction  are  said  to  be  at  the-cresto 
of  waves,  while  small  parts  at  g  and  g'  which  are  in  their  positions 
of  greatest  displacement  in  the  opposite  direction  are  said  to  be 
at  the  troughs  of  waves.  In  any  wave  motion,  the  distance  between 
two  points  in  consecutive  waves  which  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  same  speed  is  called  a  vxwe-iength.  Thus,  each 
of  the  dotted  lines  aa',  bb',  cc',  represents  one  wave-length. 

147.  Longitudinal  Wave  Motion. — If  one  end  of  a  long  straight 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  be  displaced  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
then  the  various  small  parts  of  the  tube  throughout  its  length  will 
be  successively  displaced  in  the  same  direction.  And  if  one 
end  be  given  a  simple  harmonic  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  tube,  then  the  next  small  part  will  also  execute  a 
simple  harmonic  motion,  la^ng  slightly  behind  the  motion  of  the 
end.  This  second  small  part  wOl  then  cause  the  third  also  to 
vibrate,  but  to  vibrate  a  little  later,  the  third  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 
Thus  a  state  will  soon  be  reached  iir  which,  (a)  each  small  part  of 
the  tube  is  moving  back  and  forth  with  simple  harmonic  motion 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  moving,  and  (6)  the  mo- 
tion of  each  small  part  is  performed  slightly  later  than  that  of  its 
neighbor  on  one  side  and  slightly  sooner  than  that  of  its  neighbor 
on  the  other  side.  That  sort  of  wave  motion,  in  which  the  direc- 
tion of  vibration  of  the  particles  composing  the  medium  is  the 
same  as  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  disturbance  through  the 
medium,  is  callcti  longitudinal  wave  motion. 

On  a  straight  piece  of  rublier  tubing,  at  rest,  let  a  series 
of  round  spots  be  painted  at  equal  distances  apart  throughout  its 
length.  Now  cause  a  longitudinal  wave  motion  to  pass  along 
the  tube,  and  let  12i  denote  the  period  of  the  simple  harmonic 
motion  which  each  of  these  spots  executes.  In  Fig,  138,  the  line 
Lo  shows  the  positions  of  the  8pt>ts  when  no  wave  Ls  passing,  the 
line  /.30  their  position  36i  seconds  aftt'r  the  first  spot  goes  through 
its  position  of  equilibrium,  cic.  In  this  figure  it  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  places  where  the  spots  on  the  tube  are  crowded 
closely  t<^ether  and  other  places  where  they  are  spread  apart. 
A  region  where  the  crowding  together  is  a  maximum  is  called  a 
condensation;  a  region  where  the  spreading  apart  is  a  maximum 
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is  called  a  rar^aclion.     It  will  further  be  noticed  that  two  conden- 
sations or  two  rarefactions  remain  alwaj-s  the  same  distance  apart, 


and  that,  although  the  particular  spots  merely  move  back  and 
forth,  yet  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  move  forward. 

In  Fig.  139  the  consecutive  spots  on  the  rubber  tube  are  num- 
bered in  order.  The  direction  and  size  of  each  arrowhead  repre- 
sent the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  velocity  of  the  spot  to 

i-  «C  <  <  •>^>  •  <<<<•:  •:**«»  .  •:  <  < 
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which  it  is  attached  36f  seconds  art4?r  the  first  spot  was  in  its  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium.  At  this  instant  spots  7  and  19  are  in  con- 
secutive condensations  and  are  moving  with  the  same  speed  in 
the  same  direction.  The  distance  between  them  is,  therefore,  one 
wave-length.  Similarly  the  distances  from  8  to  20,  from  9  to  21, 
etc.,  arc  wave-lengths. 

148.  Wave  Forms-^-For  longitudinal,  as  well  as  for  transverse 
waves,  it  is  customary  to  plot  displacements  perpendicularly  to 
the  line  of  propagation.  For  example,  if  displacements  of  the 
spots  to  the  right  of  the  equilibrium  position  in  Fig.  139  be  repre- 
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sented  by  ordinates  above  the  axis  of  propagation,  and  displace- 
ments to  the  left  of  the  equilibrium  position  by  ordinates  below 
the  axis,  we  will  have  a  displacement  curve  of  similar  appearance 
to  the  curve  Aa^a'g'A',  Fig.  137. 

If  the  velocities  of  the  particles  be  plotted  as  ordinates  and 
either  time  or  distance  of  propagation  as  abscissas,  we  will  obtain 
a  curve  similar  to  aga'g'A',  Fig.  137. 

If  the  pressures  along  the  axis  of  propagation  be  plotted  as 
ordinates,  we  will  obtain  another  curve  similar  to  the  curve  of 
velocities.  Any  one  of  these  curves  may  be  called  the  "  form  of 
the  wave." 

149.  Speed  of  a  Wave  Motion.— In  Fig.  137  it  is  seen  that 
during  the  time  required  for  the  spot  at  o  to  execute  a  complete 
vibration,  i.e. ,  to  move  to  a\  and  back,  the  spot  at  c  has  moved  to 
Ci,  thence  to  ca,  and  back  to  c;  and  HimOarly  every  other  spot  on 
the  tube  has  returned  to  the  position  it  has  in  the  figure.  That 
is,  every  spot  makes  one  complete  vibration  while  the  wave 
advances  one  wave  length. 

In  Fig.  138  we  see  that  while  time  increases  from  36^  to  48t, 
i.e.,  during  the  time  required  for  each  spot  to  execute  a  complete 
vibration,  the  wave  moves  forward  one  wave-length. 

Now  during  the  time  T  in  which  a  particle  makes  one  com- 
plete vibration,  the  wave  which  it  sets  up  advances  one  wave- 
length. If  a  particle  vibrate  n  times  per  second,  the  wave  which 
it  sets  up  will  advance  in  each  second  a  distance  nX,  where  X 
represents  the  wave-length.     Therefore  the  speed  of  the  wave  is 


f  =  «X=ji (110) 

The  speed  of  a  wave  depends  upon  the  type  of  wave  and  upon 
the  nature  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  transmitted.  A 
transverse  wave  will  traverse  a  steel  rod  with  greater  speed 
than  a  hemp  rope.  And  the  speed  of  a  longitudinal  wave  in  steel 
is  greater  than  the  speed  of  a  transverse  wave  in  the  same  material. 

If  the  period  T  of  a  vibration  be  increased,  the  disturbance 
will  travel  during  that  time  a  longer  distance  X.  In  fact,  the  wave- 
length varies  directly  with  the  period  for  any  given  type  of  wave  in 
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any  specified  medium.  Thus,  from  (110),  the  Bpeed  of  propagation 
of  a  wave  of  given  type  through  any  selected  medium  is  independ- 
ent of  the  wave-length. 

If  waves  of  the  same  period  and  type  traverse  two  media  in 
which  the  speeds  are  different,  the  wave-lengths  in  the  two  media 
will  also  be  different.  When  the  periods  are  the  same,  (110)  shows 
Uiat  the  ratio  of  the  speed  to  the  wave-length  is  constant. 

160.  Flow  of  Energy.  —  (a)  With  Trangverae  Waoea.  —  If  a 
transverse  wave  is  passing  to  the  right  along  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  (Fig.  140),  the  force  which  t«nds  to  restore  any  small  part 
of  the  tube  to  its  position  of  rest  in  the  line  -4-4'  is  due  to  the  ten- 
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sion  in  the  tube.  The  forces  acting  on  a  small  part  of  the  tube 
at  c  are  the  pulls  of  the  small  parts  of  the  tube  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  small  part  to  the  left  is  pulling  it  upward  and  to  the  left,  and 
the  small  part  to  the  right  is  pulling  it  downward  and  to  the 
right.  Since  the  wave  is  moving  to  the  right,  c  is  moving  upward. 
That  is,  a  component  of  its  motion  is  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
small  part  of  the  tube  to  the  left  is  pulling  it.  This  means  that 
the  small  part  of  the  tube  to  the  left  of  the  point  considered  is 
doing  work  upon  it.  Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that,  with  the 
exception  of  b,  e,  g,  i,  etc.,  which  are  momentarily  at  rest,  every 
small  part  of  the  tube  is  doing  work  upon  the  small  part  which  lies 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  right.  That  is,  in  transverse  wave  motion, 
energy  is  continuously  moving  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the 
same  speed  as  the  advancing  wave. 

(b)  With  Longiludind  Waves. — In  Fig.  139  it  will  be  seen  that 
where  the  spots  arc  closer  together  than  normal,  they  are  moving 
to  the  right;  and  where  the  spots  are  farther  apart  than  normal. 
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they  are  moving  to  the  left.  Now  where  the  spots  are  cloeer 
together  than  Dormal,  the  tubing  on  which  they  are  painted  is  com- 
pressed and  each  small  particle  of  the  tube  is  pressing  both  for- 
ward and  backward  against  its  neighbors;  and  where  the  spots  are 
farther  apart  than  normal,  the  tubing  is  stretched  and  each  small 
part  is  pulling  on  ita  neighbors.  This  means  that,  except  at  the 
points  4,  10,  16,  22,  which  are  momentarily  at  rest  and  where  the 
tubing  is  neither  stretched  nor  compressed,  each  small  part  of  the 
tube  is  urging  its  neighbor  on  the  right  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  going,  and  its  neighbor  on  the  left  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  it  is  going.  It  follows  that,  except  at  the  points 
where  the  tubing  is  momentarily  at  rest,  each  small  part  of  the  tube 
is  doing  work  on  the  part  just  to  the  right  of  it.  That  is,  in  a 
longitudinal  wave  motion  energy  is  continually  moving  in  the  same 
direction  and  with  the  same  speed  as  the  advancing  wave. 

Consequently,  eack  type  of  wave  motion  is  accompanied  by  a 
flow  of  energy  from  one  pari  of  a  medium  to  atwlher.  The  direction 
of  the  energy  flow  is  the  direction  in  which  the  waves  move,  and  the 
speed  of  the  energy  flow  is  the  speed  with  which  the  waves  move. 

161.  Phase  and  Phase  Angle. — In  the  case  of  vibrations  along 
a  horizontal  line,  displacements,  accelerations,  and  forces  directed 
from  the  position  of  equilibrium  to  the  right  are  counted  positive. 
In  the  case  of  vibrations  along  a  vertical  line, 
displaccnients,     etc,    from    the    zero    position 
upwards  are  counted  positive.     The  phase  of  a 
periodically  vibrating  body  is  the  fraction  of  a 
whole   period   of  vibration   which   has  elapsed 
since  the  body  last  passed  the  zero  position  in 
the  positive  direction.     Thus,  if  in  Fig.    141  a 
Pia.  141.  body  vibrates  along  the  line  AE  with  sunple 

harmonic  motion,  and  if  at  intervals  of  one- 
e^th  of  the  period  of  vibration,  the  body  is  successively  in  the 
position  C,  D,  E,  D,  C,  B,A,  B,  etc.,  then  when  moving  in  the  posi- 
tive direction  the  phase  of  the  Ixxly  at  C  is  zero,  when  at  Z>  it  is  j, 
when  at  E  it  is  1,  when  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  the  phase 
at  Z>  is  J,  when  at  C  it  is  J,  etc. 

Or,  since  the  projection,  on  any  straight  line,  of  a  point  moving 
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with  uniform  speed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  moves  with 
simple  harmonic  motion  of  translation  (Art.  137),  phase  may  also 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  angle  through  which  the  radius  of  the 
reference  circle  has  moved  since  the  body  last  passed  in  the  posi- 
tive direction  through  it«  position  of  equilibrium.  This  angle  is 
called  the  phase  angle.  Thus,  in  the  above  figure  when  the  body 
is  at  D,  and  moving  in  the  positive  direction,  its  phase  is  ),  and 
its  phase  angle  is  l*  radians,  or  45°;  when  at  E,  ite  phase  is  },  and 
its  phase  angle  is  jr  radians,  or  90°;  when  at  D  and  moving  in  the 
negative  direction  the  phase  is  f ,  and  the  phase  angle  is  |ir  radians, 
or  135°. 

Two  bodies  having  phase  angles  that  differ  by  aero  or  by 
any  integral  multiple  of  2t  radians  are  said  to  be  in  the  aemie 
■phase.  Thus  in  Fig.  137,  a  and  a'  are  in  the  same  phase,  b  and 
6'  are  in  the  same  phase,  etc.  Two  bodies  having  phase  angles 
that  differ  by  x  radians  are  said  to  be  in  opposite  phases.  Thus  in 
Fig.  137,  a  and  g  arc  in  opposite  phases;  and  in  Fig.  139,  the  spots 
5  and  11,  and  also  7  and  13,  are  in  opposite  phases. 

162.  Reflwtioii  of  Waves. — Consider  the  passage  of  a  disturb- 
ance from  one  medium  to  another  in  which  the  restoring  force  is 
different.     To  fix  the  ideas,  take  the  case  of  a  long  spiral  spring 


loaded  for  a  part  of  itK  length  with  balls  of  lai^  inertia  and  loaded 
for  the  remainder  of  its  length  with  balls  of  smaller  inertia.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  spring  the  restoring  force  is  greater  than  in 
the  second  part.  Let  the  ball  a,  Fig.  142,  be  displaced  to  the  right 
a  distance  represented  by  the  heavy  arrow  below  a.  The  portion 
of  the  spring  between  a  and  b  being  now  compressed  more  than  that 
between  b  and  c,  the  ball  b  will  be  displaced  to  the  right.  The 
ball  c  will,  in  turn,  be  displaced  an  equal  amount.    The  motion 
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of  the  ball  d,  however,  is  opposed  by  the  leaser  inertia  of  the  ball  e 
and  consequently  d  will  be  displaced  a  greater  distance  than  any  of 
the  preceding  balls.  The  succeeding  balls  will  be  displaced  through 
distances  represented  by  the  heavy  arrows  below  them. 

When  the  large  displacement  of  d  has  occurred,  the  portion  of 
the  spring  between  c  and  d  is  more  extended  than  that  between  b 
and  c.  Hence  the  ball  c  will  be  displaced  to  the  right  through  a 
distance  represented  by  the  light  arrow  below  it.  Thus,  a  pulse  of 
compression  from  a  tod  is  succeeded  by  a  pulse  of  rarefaction  from 
dto  a.  Similariy,  if  a  pulse  of  rarefaction  be  sent  from  a,  then  at 
d  a  pulse  of  rarefaction  will  continue  into  the  second  portion  of  the 
spring,  while  a  pulse  of  compression  will  be  reflected  back  through 
the  first  portion  of  the  spring.  It  follows  that  if  a  longitudinal 
wave  originates  in  the  left  portion  of  the  spring,  then  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  spring  a  compression  will  be  reflected  as  a 
rarefaction,  and  a  rarefaction  will  be  reflected  as  a  compression. 

When  a  longitudinal  wave  goes  from  one  medium  to  another 
in  which  the  restoring  force  is  less,  a  pulse  of  compression  is 
instantly  reflected  as  a  pulse  of  rarefaction,  and  a  pulse  of  rare- 
faction is  instantly  reflected  as  a  pulse  of  compression.  And  since 
in  a  wave,  a  pulse  of  rarefaction  and  a  pulse  of  compression  are 
separated  by  one-half  of  a  wave-length,  the  wave  on  reflection  is 
said  to  experience  a  loss  of  one-half  wave-length.  In  going  from 
water  to  air  sound  is  reflected  with  loss  of  a  half  wave-length. 
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The  case  is  somewhat  different  when  a  longitudinal  wave  pro- 
ceeds from  one  medium  to  another  in  which  the  restoring  force 
is  greater.  To  fix  the  ideas,  let  the  ball  h,  Fig.  143,  be  displaced  to 
the  left  a  distance  represented  by  the  heavy  arrow  below  h.  The 
balk  g,  f  and  e  will,  in  tum,  be  displaced  almost  equal  distances. 
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The  inertia  of  d,  however,  is  so  great  that  d  is  displaced  but  slightly. 
The  displacements  of  d,  c,  b,  and  a  are  represented  by  the  heavy 
arrows  below  them. 

When  the  small  displacement  of  d  has  occurred,  the  portion 
of  the  spring  between  d  and  e  is  more  compressed  than  the  portion 
between  e  and  /.  Hence,  the  ball  e  will  be  moved  to  the  right 
through  a  distance  represented  by  the  light  arrow  below  it.  Thus, 
a  pulse  of  compression  from  h  to  d  is  succeeded  by  a  pulse  of  com- 
pression from  d  to  h.  Similarly',  if  a  pulse  of  rarefaction  be  sent 
from  h,  then  at  d  a  pulse  of  rarefaction  will  continue  into  the 
second  portion  of  the  spring,  while  another  pulse  of  rarefaction  will 
be  reflected  from  dtoh.  When  a  longitudinal  wave  goes  from  one 
medium  to  another  in  which  the  restoring  force  is  greater,  reflection 
occurs  without  the  loss  of  a  half  wave-length.  In  going  from  air 
to  water  or  to  a  metal,  sound  is  reflected  without  the  loss  of  a  half 
wave-length. 

By  vibrating  a  or  h  transversely,  a  transverse  wave  will  be 
produced.  Wlien  a  transverse  wave  travels  from  one  medium  to 
another  in  which  the  restoring  force  is  different,  then  at  the  bound- 
ary separating  the  two  media  part  of  the  energy  will  be  trans- 
mitted into  the  second  medium  and  the  remainder  will  be  reflected 
back  into  the  first  medium.  In  going  from  air  to  glass  or  water, 
light  is  reflected  with  loss  of  a  half  wave-length. 

In  the  above  paragraphs  we  have  considered  waves  limited  to 
one  direction.  In  a  later  Article  it  will  be  shown  that  for  waves 
traveling  in  space  there  is  a  case  in  which  reflection  may  occur 
without  any  energy  being  either  transmitted  or  absorbed  by  the 
second  medium. 

When  the  restoring  forces  in  two  media  are  greatly  different, 
nearly  all  of  the  energy  will  be  reflected  at  the  interface  and 
but  a  small  amount  will  enter  the  second  medium. 

163.  Superposition  and  Interference  of  Wave  Motiona, — The 
force  acting  upon  a  body  may  be  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  com- 
ponent forces.  The  motion  of  a  medium  may  be  the  resultant 
due  to  the  superposition  of  two  or  more  wave  motions.  Consider 
three  similar  pieces  of  uniform  rubber  tubing,  AB,  A'B,  BC, 
connected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  144,  to  the  ends  of  a  rod  AA'  capable 
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(^  oBcillation  about  a  horizontal  axis.  If  the  end  A  be  moved 
up  and  down  with  periodic  motion,  waves  will  be  started  alonR 
the  tubes  AB  and  A'B.  At  B  the  two  waves  will  be  superposed. 
TTie  motion  of  BC  will  be  the  result  of  the  superpoBition  of  the 
two  waves  originating  at  A  and  A',  In  the  present  case  the 
component  waves  will  necessarily  be  of  the  same  period.  And  if 
the  tubes  AB  and  A'B  are  of  the  same  length  and  the  distances 
from  A  and  A'  to  the  axis  of  rotation  are  equal,  then  the  disturb- 
ances from  A  and  A '  reaching  B  at  any  instant  will  be  of  equal 
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amplitude  and  opposite  phase.  Consequently,  the  displacement 
of  B  will  equal  zero — in  other  words,  the  motion  of  B  will  be  zero, 
and  no  wave  will  be  transmitted  along  BC.  In  general,  the 
resultant  due  to  the  superposition  of  two  waves  which  meet  in 
opposite  phases  and  which  are  of  the  same  form,  amplitude  and 
wave  length,  is  zero.  Complete  neutralization  of  the  effect  of 
one  wave  motion  by  another  is  called  total  destrutiive  inUr- 
ference. 

Interference  is  usually  not  total.  If  the  forms,  the  ampli- 
tudes, or  the  wavelengths  of  the  two  waves  reaching  B  were  not 
equal,  or  if  the  phases  were  not  opposite,  then  the  resultant  dis- 
placement of  B  at  every  instant  would  not  be  zero.  This  point 
would  then  vibrate  with  an  amplitude  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  amplitudes  of  the  two  waves,  and  a  wave  would  be  trans- 
mitted along  BC. 

Interference  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  wave  motion. 
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Fig.  145. 


Interference  effects  can  be  obtained  with  sound,  light  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  page  represent  the  surface  of  water  in  a  lat^  tank  or 
pond.  Let  A  and  B,  Fig.  14.^,  represent  the  edges  of  two  long  boards  which 
project  through  the  surface.  In 
A  there  is  a  Darniw  slit  a,  and  in 
B  there  are  two  similar  narrow 
alita,  dose  together,  parallel  to 
and  equally  distant  from  t. 
If  the  water  surface  be  slightly 
tapped  with  the  finger  at  regular 
intervals  at  some  point  X,  a 
circular  wave  will  proceed  from  * 
this  point  as  a  center.  A  narrow 
portion  of  the  wave  will  proceed 
through  the  aperture  t  and 
portions  of  this  wave  will  emei^ 
through  «i  and  st.  Since  »i  and 
*t  are  arranged  symmetrically 
with  respect  to  s,  the  waves  at 
s,  and  «■  will  at  any  given  instant 
be  in  the  same  phase  and  have 
the  same  amplitude.  The  portions  of  the  water  surface  to  the  right  of  B 
will  now  be  traversed  by  waves  that  proceed  as  though  they  had  been  set  up 
by  two  periodic  disturbances  at  »i  and  a,  of  the  same  period,  phase  and 
amplitude. 

At  some  particular  instant  the  creats  of  the  waves  proceeding  from  ti  and 
>i  will  be  in  the  positions  marked  by  the  circular  arcs  drawn  in  full  lines,  and 
the  troughs  of  the  waves  by  the  circular  area  drawn  in  dott«l  lines.  The 
elevation  of  the  water  above  the  undisturbed  surface,  at  any  paint,  equals  the 
sum  of  the  elTecta  of  the  two  waves  at  the  given  point.  At  a  point  where  two 
crests  coincide,  the  elevation  is  greater  than  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  wave  from  either  of  the  sources.  At  a  point  where  two  troughs  coincide 
the  depression  below  the  undisturbed  level  is  greater  than  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  wave  from  either  of  the  sources.  At  a  point  where  a  crest 
and  a  trough  coincide  the  elevation  is  small — that  is,  the  waves  here  tend  to 
neutralize  one  another's  effect  and  produce  destructive  interference.  Since 
each  particle  of  water  moves  up  and  down  with  the  same  frequency,  it  follows 
that  the  particles  now  displaced  the  maximum  distance  above  the  undis- 
turbed level  will,  at  an  instant  one-half  period  later,  be  displaced  the  majdmum 
distance  below  the  undisturbed  level.  The  particles  at  one  time  undisturbed 
will  remain  undisturbed.  Thus  along  the  lines  marked  mm'  the  particles  are 
in  a  state  of  maximum  disturbance,  and  along  the  lines  mo  the  particles  are 
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Since  the  two  sources  of  dlBturbance  si  and  at  vibrate  in  the  same  period  and 
same  phase,  it  followsthatthe  condition  for  maximum  disturbance  at  any  given 
point  is  that  at  this  point  the  two  waves  must  be  in  the  same  phase.     It  follows 
that  there  will  be  maximum  disturbance 
^-""  at   any   poiot  whose   diBtance   from   one 

source  differs  from  its  distance  to  the 
other  source  by  an  amount  equal  to  any 
even  number  of  half  wavelengths.  Simi- 
larly there  will  be  minimum  disturbance 
at  any  point  whose  distance  from  one 
source  UifTera  from  its  distance  to  the  other 
source  by  an  amount  equal  to  any  odd 
number  of  half  wuve-lengths. 

Fig.  14G  was  made  from  a  photograph 

of  the  wavca  on  the  surface  of  mercury 

produced  by  the  vibration  up  and   down 

Fig.  146.  "^  '"'''  '"■"   wires.     The    two   vibrations 

were  of  the  same  period  and  in  the  same 

Note  the  Unes  along  which  complete  interference  occurs. 


IH.  Standing  Wave  or  Statiooaiy  Undulation.— Consider  a 
long  uniform  rubber  tube  AB  which  lies  in  a  straight  line  on  a 
frictionlcss  horizontal  plane.  I^t  both  ends,  A  and  B,  be  given 
transverse  simple  harmonic  motions  of  the  same  period  and  ampli- 
tude. Since  the  tube  is  uniform  and  the  periods  of  the  two  vibra- 
tions are  the  same,  the  two  waves  thereby  produced  will  not  only 
have  the  same  amplitude  and  period  but  will  also  move  with  the 
same  speed  toward  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Let  the  letter  R  denote 
the  wave  which  is  passing  to  the  right  from  A  toward  B,  and  the 
letter  L  denote  the  wave  passing  to  the  left  from  B  toward  A. 
In  Fig.  147  a  section  of  the  tube  two  wave-lengths  long  has  been 
chosen,  and  the  wave  form  for  that  particular  part  of  the  tube  is 
represented  at  eight  chosen  instants  by  the  curve  marked  If'. 
The  curve  marked  fl  is  in  each  case  the  form  the  rubber  tube  would 
have  if  the  tube  were  affected  only  by  the  wave  advancing  to  the 
right,  and  the  curve  marked  L  is  the  form  the  tube  would  have  if 
affected  only  by  the  wave  advancing  to  the  left.  Since  the  dis- 
placement of  any  small  part  of  the  lube  at  any  instant  is  the 
result  of  its  displacement  due  to  R  and  that  due  to  L,  the  resultant 
wave  form  produced  by  the  two  simultaneous  waves  is  obtained 
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by  taking  for  the  ordinate  of  each  point  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  two  component  curves,  R  and  L.     In  this  manner 
the  curve  W  has  been  constructed  for  a  series 
of  successive  instants  one-eighth  of  a  period 
apart. 

At  some  moment  the  crests  of  R  will 
coincide  with  the  troughs  of  L  and  complete 
destructive  interference  will  occur,  as  shown 
in  (1),  Fig.  147.  At  the  instant  one-eighth 
of  a  period  later,  R  has  advanced  to  the 
right,  and  L  has  advanced  to  the  left,  one- 
eighth  of  a  wave-length.  At  this  instant 
the  condition  is  that  represented  in  (2).  It 
will  be  seen  that  at  certain  points,  a,  6,  c, 
d,  the  two  component  displacements  are 
still  equal  and  opposite,  but  at  other  points 
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they  are  not.  At  the  end  of  a  time  interval 
equal  to  another  one-eighth  period  we  have 
the  moment  for  which  the  curves  in  (3) 
are  drawn.  Here,  the  same  points,  a,  b,  c, 
d,  are  still  undisplaced,  while  the  other 
points  are  farther  displaced.  In  the  same 
manner  we  can  follow  through  the  other 
parts  of  the  figure.  As  we  do  so  we  find 
that  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  a  half  wave- 
length apart,  arc  never  displaced;  and  that 
the  parts  of  the  tube  between  them  swing 
out  Brat  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  points  of  the  tube 
pass  through  their  positions  of  equilibrium 
at  the  same  instant.  In  Fig.  148  the  W 
curves  of  the  previous  figure  are  superposed, 
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BO  that  the  eight  curves  indicate  the  poeitions  of  the  tube  at 
the  end  of  successive  eighths  of  a  period. 

Throughout  the  above  reasoning  transverse  waves  have  been 
considered.  Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  it  can  be  shown  that 
if  longitudinal  wave  motions  of  the  same  period,  amplitude,  and 
speed,  meet  when  moving  in  opposite  directions,  all  points  of  the 
resultant  wave  pass  through  their  poeitions  of  equilibrium  at  the 
same  instant;  and  that  there  are  points  a  half  wave-length  apart 
which  are  never  displaced  and  each  of  which  is  alternately  in  a 
state  of  compression  and  of  rarefaction. 

An  oscillatory  motion  such  that  every  portion  of  the  medium 
affected  goes  through  its  equilibrium  condition  at  the  same  instant 
is  called  a  standing  wave,  or  stationary  undulation.  A  standing 
wave  results  from  the  composition  of  two  waves  of  the  same  type, 
period,  and  amplitude,  moving  along  the  same  path  in  opposite 
directions.  The  points,  a  half  wave-length  apart,  which  remain 
always  at  rest,  are  called  nodes.  The  region  between  two  nodes  is 
called  a  hop,  or  ventral  segment.  The  middle  point  of  a  ventral 
segment,  i.e.,  the  point  midway  between  two  successive  nodes,  is 
called  an  antinode.  The  maximum  displacements  occur  at  the 
antinodes. 

At  a  node  where  the  speed  of  the  vibrating  medium  is  a  mini- 
mum, there  is  the  maximum  change  of  tension,  pressure  or  density. 
At  an  antinode  where  the  changes  of  tension,  pressure  or 
density  are  minimum,  there  occurs  the  greatest  amplitude  of 
vibration. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  since  the  two  component  wave  motions 
are  conveying  energy  at  the  same  rate  in  opposite  directions  a 
standing  wave  effects  no  continuous  transfer  of  energy  from  one 
place  to  another. 

In  the  experiment  adduced  to  illustrate  interference  (Fig.  144) 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  rubber  tubes  remains  at  rest.  At 
this  point  waves  from  A  and  A'  are  reflected.  The  motion  of 
each  of  the  tubes  AB  and  A'B  is  the  resultant  of  two  waves  of  the 
same  type,  period,  and  amplitude,  moving  along  the  same  path 
in  opposite  directions.  That  is,  the  motion  of  each  is  a  station- 
ary undulation.    There  ia  no  flow  of  enei^  into  the  tube  BC, 
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166.  Poloiizatioii. — Imagine  a  long  horizontal  rubber  tube, 
one  end  fastened  to  the  wall  and  the  other  end  held  in  the  hand.  If 
the  free  end  be  moved  back  and  forth  in  any  straight  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  length  of  the  tube,  each  small  part  of  the  tube  will, 
in  succession,  move  back  and  forth  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
initial  displacement,  A  wave  motion  in  which  the  periodic 
motions  are  in  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
propagation  of  the  disturbance,  is  called  a  plane  polarized  wave 
motion. 

If,  however,  the  free  end  of  the  tube  be  moved  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  a  neighboring  small  part  of  the  tube  will  be 
caused  to  move  a  little  later  in  a  similar  manner;  this  will  cause 
the  next  part  to  move  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on.  Thus,  there 
will  advance  along  the  tube  a  wave  motion  in  which  each  small 
part  of  the  tube  moves  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.     A  wave 
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motion  in  which  the  periodic  motions  are  in  circular  paths  in  planee 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  disturbance, 
is  called  a  circularly  pdarized  wave  motion.  We  can  also  produce 
elliptically  polarized  wave  motion. 

If  an  observer  standing  at  one  end  of  the  tube  looked  along 
its  axis  and  saw  the  tube  as  a  straight  line,  a  circle,  or  an  ellipse, 
and  knew  that  it  was  vibrating  in  some  manner,  he  would  be 
certain  that  the  vibrations  were  transverse  to  the  length  of  the 
tube.  If,  however,  the  tube  were  vibrating,  but  to  the  observer 
appeared  as  a  point,  he  would  be  certain  that  the  vibrations  were 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  that  is,  were  longitudinal. 

Let  the  tube  just  considered  pass  through  two  devices  (Fig. 
149),  each  of  which  will  allow  the  tube  to  move  freely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  and  in  one  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length. 
Let  the  apparatus  P  be  so  turned  that  the  only  transverse  waves 
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which  it  will  transmit  are  those  having  the  vibrations  in  a  vertical 
plane.  Suppose  that  the  right  end  of  the  tube  be  given  a  periodic 
motion  in  a  vertical  plane.  For  instance,  suppose  that  it  be  moved 
in  the  circumference  of  a  vertical  circle  in  a  plane  normal  to  the 
length  of  the  tube.  The  tube  will  be  given  a  motion  which  will 
advance  to  P  in  the  form  of  a  helix.  But  since  within  P  the  tube 
can  move  only  in  a  vertical  line,  the  wave  emerging  from  P  will  be 
the  vertical  component  of  the  incident  wave.  It  will  be  a  wave 
plane  polarized  in  the  vertical  plane.  Any  device  that  will  produce 
plane  polarized  waves  is  called  a  polarizer. 

If  the  apparatus  J  be  so  placed  that  the  only  transverse  waves 
which  it  can  transmit  are  those  having  the  vibrations  parallel  to 
those  transmitted  by  P,  then  the  waves  transmitted  by  P  will  also 
be  transmitted  by  A,  Fig.  149.     If  now,  either  P  or  A  be  rotated 
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90°  about  the  length  of  the  tube  as  an  axis,  Fig.  150,  then  the  plane 
polarized  waves  transmitted  by  P  cannot  pass  through  A.  But  if 
the  wave  incident  on  A  were  not  plane  polarized,  a  component 
would  be  transmitted.  Thus  the  device  A  serves  to  distinguish 
plane  polarized  from  unpolarized  waves.  A  device  which  serves 
to  detect  plane  polarized  waves  is  called  an  annlyzer.  An  appa- 
ratus that  can  be  used  as  a  polarizer  can  be  used  as  an  analyzer, 
and  conversely. 

If  the  original  wave  had  been  longitudinal,  that  is,  if  the  vibra- 
tions had  been  in  the  direction  of  the  tube,  then  with  the  polarizer 
and  the  analyzer  in  either  position  above  considered,  the  wave 
would  have  been  transmitted  by  P  and  also  by  A. 

By  means  of  a  polarizer  with  an  analyzer  we  can  distinguish 
a  longitudinal  wave  from  a  transverse  wave.  If  a  given  wave 
motion  is  transmitted  by  two  devices  when  arranged  in  a  certain 
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position  relative  to  one  another,  is  not  transmitted  when  one  of 
them  is  rotated  90°,  is  again  transmitled  when  the  rotation  is 
increased  to  180°,  and  is  not  transmitted  when  the  rotation  is 
increased  to  270°,  then  the  given  wave  motion  must  be  trans- 
verse. This  phenomenon  of  polarization  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  transverse  wave  motion. 

Ordinary  light  passes  readily  through  a  slice  of  tourmaline  crystal  in  any 
direction.  Suppose  two  slices  are  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crysUJ.  It  is 
found  that  ordinary  light  paasea  through  these  slices  separately,  and  also 
pasBee  through  the  two  wben  placed 
one  behind  the  other  with  their 
axes  parallel  as  in  i4  and  B,  Fig. 
151.  If,  however,  the  two  slices 
are  placed  one  behind  the  other  with 
the  axis  of  one  at  90°  with  the  axis 
of  the  other  (Fig.  151  C),  no  light 
will  be  transmitted.     Thie  indicates  Fio.  151. 

that  light  waves  do  not  have  the 

same  properties  in  all  directions  about  the  line  of  propagation.  Hentx, 
the  vibrations  constituting  light  are  not  in  the  direction  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  wave.  Therefore,  light  is  a  transverse  wave  motion.  It  is  need- 
less  to  say  that  the  mechanism  by  which  polariEation  is  produced  in  tourmaUne 
is  not  at  all  analogouB  to  the  slots  in  the  frames,  Fig.  150,  used  in  the  study  of 
transverse  waves  in  cords. 

166.  Isotropic  and  Anisotropic  Media.— Any  portion  of  a  uni- 
form specimen  of  glass  or  of  quartz  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  same  specimen  so  long  as  the  portion  considered 
is  larger  than  molecular  dimensions.  That  b,  uniform  glass  is 
homogeneous  and  uniform  quartz  is  homogeneous.  But  glass 
differs  from  quartz  in  that  light,  heat  and  mechanical  vibrations 
are  transmitted  with  the  same  speed  in  all  directions  through 
uniform  glass,  whereas  light,  heat  and  mechanical  vibrations  are 
transmitted  with  unequal  speed  in  different  directions  through 
uniform  quartz. 

A  medium  which  at  any  point  has  the  same  properties  in  all 
directions  is  said  to  be  isotropic.  A  medium  which  at  any  given 
point  has  different  properties  in  different  directions  is  said  to  be 
anisotropic  or  aeolotropic.     Under  ordinary  conditions  liquids  and 
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gases  are  isotropic,  while  crystals  are  anisotropic.    Annealed  glass 
is  isotropic,  but  unannealed  strained  glass  is  anisotropic. 

If  a  point  in  an  isotropic  medium  be  set  into  periodic  motion, 
a  wave  will  be  produced  wliich  advances  from  the  point  in  all 
directions  with  the  same  speed.  The  surface  passing  through 
all  adjacent  particles  which  are  in  the  same  phase  of  vibration  is 
a  sphere.  The  surface  passing  through  all  adjacent  points  at 
which  the  phase  of  the  vibration  is  the  same  is  called  a  wave  front. 
The  direction  in  which  a  wave  is  advancing  is  called  a  ray.  In  the 
case  of  a  wave  from  a  point  source  in  an  isotropic  medium,  the  rays 
are  perpendicular  to  the  wave  fronts. 

If  a  point  in  an  anisotropic  medium  be  set  into  periodic  motion, 
the  wave  produced  will  not  be  spherical.  In  anisotropic  media, 
wave  fronts  in  general  arc  not  perpendicular  to  the  rays. 

167.  Construction  ot  Wave  Fronts. — Consider  the  wave  motion 
due  to  a  periodic  disturbance  at  the  point  S  in  an  isotropic  medium 
of  indefinite  extent.     If  a  wave  front  meets  a  screen  AB,  Fig.  152, 
containing  an   opening,   a  portion  of  the 
wave   will   be  prevented  from  advancing 
beyond  the  screen,     A  portion  abc  of  the 
advancing  wave  front   will   traverse   the 
aperture  and  at  some  later  instant  wiQ  be 
in  the  position  a'6V.     The  form  a'b'c'  is 
determined  solely  by  the  form  and  posi- 
tion of  the  part  abc,  and  would  be  the 
same  even  thoi^h  the  periodic  disturbance 
at  S    had    ceased    after   originating   the 
Fta.  152.  wave.     Consequently,  the  new  wave  front 

a'b'c'  is  due  solely  to  the  position  abc  of 
the  previous  wave  front,  and  the  eneiT^y  in  abc. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  every  point  in 
a  wave  front  traversing  an  isotropic  medium  is  a  center  of  disturb- 
ance from  which  spreads  a  spherical  wave.  This  result  is  called 
Huyghens'   Principle. 

For  example,  in  the  above  figure  consider  the  disturbance 
sent  out  by  each  point  of  the  wave  front  abc.  At  some  given 
instant  the  spherical  wave  fronts  produced  by  the  disturbances 
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at  these  points  will  have  reached  the  podtions  indicated  by  the 
Uttle  circlefl.  On  the  surface  a'&V  tangent  to  all  of  these  wave 
fronts  the  disturbance  is  very  great,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  at 
points  back  of  this  enveloping  surface  the  wavea  from  the  dilTerent 
points  of  abe  interfere  destructively.  Consequently,  at  any  instant 
the  wave  front  of  a  disturbance  is  the  envelope  of  all  the  secondary 
wave  surfaces  which  are  due  to  the  action  as  separate  sources  of 
all  the  points  that  at  some  previous  instant  constituted  the  wave 
front. 

This  method  of  determining  the  form  of  a  wave  front  at  any 
point  after  some  previous  position  is  called  Huyghens*  Construc- 
tion.    For  example,  wave  fronts  of  different  forms,  abe,  Fig.  153, 
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154,  and  155,  advancing  to  the  right  in  an  isotropic  medium, 
would  at  some  later  instant  have  the  forms  a'b'c'  as  shown. 

A  wave  which  has  a  front  of  continually  increasing  radius, 
as  in  Fig.  153,  is  called  a  diverging  wave.  A  wave  which  has  a 
front  of  decreasing  radius,  as  in  Fig.  154,  is  called  a  converging 
wave.  A  plane  vxwe,  Fig.  155,  may  be  considered  to  have  a  wave 
front  of  infinite  radius. 

The  point  from  which  a  wave  diverges  {Fi,  Fig.  153),  or  to 
which  it  converges  (F2,  Fig.  154),  is  called  the  focus  of  the  disturb- 
ance, or  the  center  of  the  wave. 

In  the  above  discussion  waves  in  isotropic  media  only  have  been 
considered.  But  Huyghens'  Construction  can  be  applied  equally 
well  to  waves  in  anisotropic  media.  Since  in  this  case  the  dis- 
turbance travels  in  different  directions  through  the  medium  with 
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different  speeds,  a  wave  originating  at  a  point  source  will  not  have 
a  spherical  front.  Examples  of  the  construction  of  wave  fronts  in 
anisotropic  media  will  be  considered  in  a  later  Article. 

When  a  wave  passes  through  an  opening,  the  emergent  wave 
front  will  extend  but  a  slight  disteince  into  the  geometric  shadow 
oS  the  sides  of  the  opening  if  the  wave-length  is  short,  Fig.  156. 


Fio.  156.  Fia.  167. 

But  if  the  wave-length  is  long,  the  wave  will  extend  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  geometric  ehadow,  Fig.  157. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  an  obstacle,  there  will  be  a  distinct 
shadow  if  the  wave-length  of  the  disturbance  is  short,  Fig.  158, 
whereas  there  will  be  very  little  shadow  if  the  wave-length  is  long. 
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Fig.  159. 


Rg.  159.    Light  gives  distinct  shadows,  whereas  sound  produces 
indistinct  shadows. 

168.  The  Lsws  of  Reflection  from  Mirrors. — If  a  wave  be  inci- 
dent on  a  rough  surface,  the  incident  wave  will  be  broken  up  and 
scattered  in  all  directions.  If,  however,  the  distance  between  the 
elevations  of  the  surface  be  less  than  a  quarter  wave-length,  the 
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incident  wave  will  be  reflected  without  scattering.     A  surface 
which  reflects  waves  without  scattering  is  called  a  mirror. 

Consider  a  wave  diverging  from  a  point  source  S  and  incident 
on  a  plane  mirror  MM',  Fig.  160.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the 
medium  surrounding  the  mirror  is  air  or  some  other  isotropic 
substance.  In  this  case  the  wave  front  of  the  wave  from  S  will 
be  spherical.  If  the  mirror  had  been  absent,  the  wave  front 
would  at  some  instant  occupy  the  position  MQM'.  With  the 
mirror  in  place,  each  element  of  the  mirror  struck  by  the  wave 


becomes  a  center  of  disturbance  from  which  enei^  is  propa- 
gate in  every  direction.  Energy  that  is  propagated  back  into 
the  first  medium  is  said  to  be  reflected ;  the  energy  that  is  propa^ 
gated  through  the  second  medium — in  this  case  the  substance 
constitutit^  the  mirror— is  said  to  be  transmitted;  while  the 
ener^  that  at  the  mirror  is  transformed  into  heat  is  said  to  be 
absorbed.  In  general,  when  a  wave  is  incident  upon  a  mirror  some 
of  the  energy  is  reflected,  some  is  transmitted,  and  the  remainder 
ia  absorbed. 

If  the  mirror  were  absent,  at  a  certain  time  after  the  wave 
reached  the  point  c  the  disturbance  would  have  progressed  a  dis- 
tance dQ.  But  the  mirror  being  present,  energy  is  turned  back  into 
the  first  medium,  and  at  the  same  speed  with  which  it  came  toward 
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the  mirror.  Conaequently,  the  reflected  wave  front  is  somewhere 
on  a  sphere  of  radius  cQ,  which  has  c  as  a  center.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  reflected  wave  front  touches  every  sphere  tangent 
to  the  surface  MQM'  that  can  be  described  about  centers  on  the 
mirror  surface.  From  Huyghens'  Construction  the  envelope  of 
all  these  secondary  spherical  surfaces  constitutes  the  reflected 
wave  front   MPM'. 

The  above  construction  shows  that  the  incident  wave  front 
MQM'  and  the  reflected  wave  front  MPM'  have  equal  radii  of 
curvature,  and  that  the  line  SS'  joining  the  centers  of  curvature  of 
the  incident  and  reflected  waves  is  nomnal  to  the  mirror.  Con- 
sequently, a  plane  mirror  reverses  the  direction  of  the  curvature 
of  the  incident  wave  without  altering  the  amount  of  the  curvature. 

Since  the  reflected  wave  appears  to  orijpnate  at  S',  this  point  is 
called  the  virtual  source  or  inrtwU  focus  of  the  wave. 

The  relation  between  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  reflection 
and  the  angle  of  incidence  will  now  be  obtained.  In  Fig,  160, 
consider  the  wave  that  travels  from  the  som-ce  S  to  the  mirror  along 
any  line  Sb.  From  b  draw  the  line  bE  normal  to  the  reflected 
wave  front.  This  line  being  the  path  of  the  wave  reflected  at 
b,  is  called  the  reflect<>d  ray  at  the  point  b.  The  angle  SbR  between 
the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  bR  to  the  mirror  ia  called  the 
angle  of  incidence.  Similarly,  the  angle  EbR  between  the  reflected 
ray  and  the  normal  to  the  mirror  is  called  the  angU  of  refUdion. 

In  the  triangles  5c6  and  S'd),  c6  is  common,  S'c  =  Sc  and  SS' 
is  perpendicular  to  MM'.  Therefore  the  triangles  Sc6  and  S'd) 
are  concurrent.     From  the  figure,  the  angles 

bS'c=bSc, 

and  the  alternate  interior  angles 

bSc=SbR. 
Therefore, 

EbR  =  SbR. 

That  is,  the  angle  (^  rejleclion  equals  the  angle  of  incidence. 
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It  will  now  be  shown  that  the  reflected  ray,  the  incideat  ray, 
and  the  normal  to  the  mirror  at  the  point  where  reflection  occurs, 
lie  in  the  same  [Jane.  Since  S  was  chosen  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
and  since  in  an  isotropic  medium  the  wave  front  is  normal  to  the 
ray,  it  follows  that  along  an  intersection,  MQM',  of  the  paper  and 
the  incident  wave  front,  the  wave  front  is  perpendicular  to  Um 
plane  of  the  paper.  Again,  since  when  the  plane  of  the  mirror  is 
normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  SS'  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
it  follows  that  the  point  S'  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Again, 
since  <S'  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  since  in  an  isotropic 
medium  the  wave  front  b  normal  to  the  ray,  it  follows  that  the 
reflected  wave  front  where  it  intersects  the  page  is  also  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Whence,  the  reflected  ray  lies 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Consequently,  the  reJUded  ray,  Oie 
incident  ray,  and  the  normal  to  Ute  mirror  at  the  point  where  refiec 
tion  occurs,  Ue  in  the  same  plane. 

169.  Change  in  the  Fonn  of  a  Wave  Front  Produced  by  Reflec- 
tion from  a  Curred  Surface. — The  mirrors  in  most  common  use 
have  either  plane  or  spherical  surfaces.  The 
center  C  of  the  spherical  surface  MPM\,  Fig. 
161,  is  called  the  center  of  curwdure  of  the  mir- 
ror. The  middle  point  P  of  the  reflecting 
surface  is  called  the  jxAe  of  the  mirror.  The 
right  line  CP  joining  the  center  of  curvature 
and  the  pole  is  called  the  principal  axis  of  the 
mirror.  The  diameter  MMi  of  the  circular 
boundary  of  the  mirror  is  called  the  linear 
aperture. 

Rrst,  consider  the  reflection  of  a  plane 
wave  from  a  concave  spherical  mirror. 
By  Huyghens'  Construction  {Art.  157), 
the  reflected  wave  front  is  determined  by  Fia.  161. 

considering  the  disturbance  set  up  at  each 
point  of  the  mirror   that  is  struck  by  the   incident  wave.     If 
the  mirror  were   absent,   then   at    a    given    instant    the    wave 
front  would  have  reached  the  plane  AiPBi.    But  the  mirror  being 
I^eseot,  the  ordinal  wave  is  interrupted,  and  each  point  of  the 
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mirror  that  is  atruck  by  the  wave  becomes  a  center  of  disturb- 
ance and  origiuates  a  secondary  spherical  wave  which  goes  back  into 
the  first  medium  with  the  same  speed  with  which  the  original  wave 
approached  the  mirror.  Consequently,  if  with  each  point  of  the 
mirror  as  a  center,  spheres  be  constructed  tangent  to  the  plane 
AiPBi,  the  tangent  surface  A2PB2  enveloping  these  spheres  will 
be  the  reflected  wave  front  at  the  given  instant. 

In  general,  when  a  spherical  wave  is  incident  on  a  spherical 
surface  (a  plane  is  a  sphere  of  infinite  radius),  the  reflected  wave 
will  not  be  spherical.  When  a  spherical  wave  is  incident  on  a 
spherical  mirror,  the  deviation  from  a  spherical  form  of  the  reflected 
wave  is  called  spherical  aberration. 

The  portion  of  the  wave  reflected  from  the  mirror  near 
the  pole  is  approximately  spherical.  Thus,  if  the  aperture  of  the 
mirror  is  small  compared  with  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
mirror,  the  reflected  wave  front  is  nearly  spherical  and  advances 
with  diminishing  radius  of  curvature  until  the  entire  wave  front 
shrinks  to  nearly  point  dimensions  at  F.  In  all  of  the  following 
consideration  of  curved  mirrors,  email  apertures  will  be  assumed, 
A  converging  spherical  wave  will  shrink  to  point  dimensions. 
The  point  to  which  a  plane  wave  that  is  advancing  toward  a  con- 
cave mirror  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  converges  after  reflection 
is  called  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror. 
The  distance  of  this  point  from  the  pole  of 
the  mirror  is  called  the  principal  focal  length 
of  the  mirror. 

160.  The  Position  of  the  Principal  Focus 
of  a  Spherical  Mirror.— Let  A,  Fig.  162, 
be  a  point  source  on  the  principal  axis  of 
a  concave  mirror  having  the  center  of 
curvature  at  C.  The  wave  traveling  along 
the  ray  AX  will  be  reflected  along  the  path  XA'.  Since  CXA' 
"AXC,  we  have,* 

AC     AX 
CA'    A'X' 

*  Id  uiy  tTianclc.  the  bi««clor  of  mD  ftogle  divides  the  opposite  aide  into  KiEneDU  pro 
portioaal  to  tbe  adjacent  ndtm- 
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If  the  angle  XCY  m  small,  then  x\.X  =  AY  (nearly),  and  A'X 
=  A'Y  (nearly).    In  this  case,  the  above  equation  may  be  written, 

AC_^A_Y_ 
CA''~A'Y- 

Putting  this  equation  into  the  form 

CA'  ^AC 
A'Y'AY' 

we  see  that  ao  long  as  the  angular  aperture  WAY  is  smidl,  the 
position  of  the  point  A'  depends  only  upon  the  position  of  the 
source  and  the  curvature  of  the  mirror.  That  is,  under  this  con- 
dition, all  the  light  from  A  that  strikes  the  mirror  will  be  reflected 
to  the  point  A'.  Consequently,  A'  is  the  focus  of  the  light  from  A. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  represent  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  mirror  by  r,  the  distance  of  the  source  A  from  the  pole  K  by  u, 
and  the  distance  of  the  focus  A'  from  the  pole  by  v.  Using  this 
notation,  the  last  equation  assumes  the  form 


On  dividing  each  term  by  utir. 


(111) 


This  equation  gives  the  relation  between  the  distances  of  the 
source  and  of  the  focus  from  a  concave  mirror  of  small  angular 
aperture  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirrDr.  If 
the  source  be  at  infinity,  that  \&,]1  u  {  =  AY)=^  <^ ,  the  above  equa- 
tion becomes 

2.    1 


(112) 
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That  is,  the  principal  focus  of  a  coDcave  spherical  mirror  of  small 
angular  aperture  is  midway  between  the  center  of  curvature  and 
the  pole  of  the  mirror.  The  principal  focal  length  is  one-half  the 
radius  of  curvature. 

161.  The  Parabolic  Itiiror. — It  is  shown  in  Antdytic  Geometry 
that  "  the  normal  at  any  point  P  on  a  parabola  bisects  the  angle 

between  the  focal  radius  FP  and  the  line 
through  P  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  curve." 
From  this  property,  together  with  the  laws 
of  reflection,  it  follows  that  a  wave  from  a 
point  source  at  the  focus  of  a  parabola  will, 
after  reflection,  emerge  as  a  cylindrical  beam 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  parabola.  For 
this  reason,  a  small  intense  light  source  at  the 

focus  of  a  parabolic   mirror  constitutes  a  simple  and  effective 

lantern  or  head  light. 

If  the  point  source  be  between  the  pole  of  the  mirror  and  the 

focus,  the  reflected  beam  will  be  divergent;  if  it  be  farther  from 

the  pole  than  the  focus,  the  reflected  beam  will  be  convergent. 

162.  Change  in  the  Form  of  a  Wave  Front  Produced  by  Refrac- 
tion at  a  Kane  Surface. — Imagine  a  wave  originating  at  a  point  S, 
Fig.  164,  to  pass  from  one  isotropic 
transparent  medium  to  another  in 
which  the  velocity  is  greater  than  in 
the  first.  Every  point  of  the  plane 
surface  NN'  separating  the  two  media 
that  is  struck  by  the  wave  will  be  a 
new  center  of  disturbance.  Suppose 
that  in  the  second  medium  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  wave  is  1.5  times  as  great 
as  in  the  first  medium.  If  with  the 
second  medium  absent  the  wave  front 

at  some  given  instant  were  NdN',  the  actual  wave  front  m  the 
second  medium  could  be  constructed  as  follows  With  vanous 
points  a,  c,  e,  etc.,  of  the  interface  as  centers,  construct  a  number 
of  spheres  of  radii  1.5  (oh),  1.5  (cd),  1.5  (e/),  etc  The  surface 
NPN'  enveloping  these  spheres  is  the  wave  front  m  the  second 
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medium.  If  the  distance  NN'  is  email  compared  with  SN,  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  new  wave  front  is  nearly  spherical  in  form  and 
that  the  wave  in  the  second  medium  advances  as  though  it  origi- 
nated at  a  point  S'.  The  real  source  S  and  the  virtual  source  S' 
are  on  a  line  normal  to  the  surface  separating  the  two  media.  Con- 
sequently, a  wave  traveling  from  the  firet  medium  to  the  second  in 
any  direction  except  the  one  normal  to  the  interface  will  be  bent 
out  of  ita  original  direction  at  the  interface  separating  the  two 
media.  The  phenomenon  of  the  breaking  or  bending  of  a  ray  at 
the  surface  separatii^  two  media  in  which  the  wave  travels  with 
different  speeds  is  called  r^racUon. 

When  a  wave  passes  obliquely  from  a  medium  in  which  the 
speed  is  less  to  a  medium  in  which  the  speed  is  greater,  the  ray  is 
bent  away  from  the  normal  to 
the    surface    separating    the    two 


By  proceeding  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  a^  above,  it  can  be 
shown  by  means  of  Fig.  165  that 
when  a  wave  passes  from  a  point 
source  in  a  transparent  isotropic 
medium  to  another  in  which  the 
speed  is  less,  the  two  media  being 
separated  by  a  plane  surface,  the 
wave  front  in  the  second  medium 
and    advances    as    though 
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nearly  spherical  in  form 
iginated  at  a  point  S'  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  interface  than  the  real  source  S.  Also, 
when  a  wave  passes  obliquely  from  a  medium  in  which  the  speed 
is  greater  to  a  medium  in  which  the  speed  ia  leas,  the  ray 
is  bent  toward  the  normal  to  the  surface  separating  the  two 
media. 

163.  Change  of  Wave  Front  Produced  b7  a  Convex  Lens. — A 
lens  that  ia  thicker  at  the  center  than  at  the  edges  is  called  a  con- 
vex lens,  while  one  that  is  tliinner  at  the  center  than  at  the  edges  is 
called  a  concave  Jens.  The  line  joining  the  centers  of  curvature  of 
the  two  faces  of  a  lens  is  called  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens.  The 
points  where  the  principal  axis  intersects  the  faces  of  a  lens  are 
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called  the  poles  of  the  lens.     The  diameter  of  the  uncovered  part 
of  a  lens  is  called  the  aperture  of  the  lens. 

Consider  the  change  in  the  form  of  a  wave  front  produced  by 
passage  throi^  a  convex  lens.  In  Fig.  166  is  represented  a 
plane  wave  AB  proceeding  toward  a  convex  lens  parallel  to  the 
principal  axis.  To  simplify  the  pres- 
ent construction,  the  first  face  <A 
the  lens  is  taken  to  be  plane.  On 
entering  the  first  surface  the  speed  td 
the  wave  is  changed,  but  not  the  form 
of  the  wave  front.  To  fix  the  ideas 
assume  that  the  lens  be  of  glass  and 
that  the  speed  of  the  wave  in  glass  is 
two-thirds  the  speed  in  the  surround- 
ing air.  If  the  glass  extended  indefi- 
nitely to  the  right,  then  at  some  instant 
the  wave  front  in  the  glass  would  be 
PiQ.  166.  AiBi.    But  when  the  glass  is  bounded 

by  the  surface  represented  in  the  figure, 
we  find  by  Huyghens'  Construction,  that  at  this  instant  the 
wave  front  is  AsPBz. 

When  a  spherical  wave  is  incident  on  a  lens  of  lai^e  aperture 
bounded  by  spherical  surfaces  (a  plane  is  a  sphere  of  infinite 
radius),  the  emergent  wave  will  in  general  not  be  spherical.  If, 
when  a  spherical  wave  is  incident  on  a  tens,  the  cmei^ent  wave 
front  is  not  spherical,  the  deviation  from  the  spherical  form  of 
the  emei^nt  wave  is  called  spherical  aberration  by  refraction. 

If  the  incident  wave  is  spherical  and  proceeds  parallel  to  the 
principal  axis  of  the  lens,  and  if  the  lens  is  covered,  except  a  smaU 
area  about  the  pole,  the  emei^nt  wave  will  be  practically  spher- 
ical. That  is,  the  spherical  aberration  will  be  negligible.  In 
the  remaining  diagrams  of  the  present  article,  spherical  aberration 
is  n^lected. 

The  change  in  the  form  of  a  wave  front  produced  by  passage 
through  a  convex  lens  made  of  a  material  in  which  the  speed  of 
the  wave  is  less  than  in  the  surrounding  medium  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  four  following  diagrams.     A  point  toward  which  a  wave 
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converges  is  called  a  real  focus;  a  point  from  which  a  wave 
diverges  is  called  a  inrtual  focus.  In  Fig.  167  a  plane  wave 
advancing  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  converges  after  transmis- 
sion to  the  real  focus  F.  The 
point  to  which  a  plane  wave 
advancing  parallel  to  the  princi- 
pal axis  converges  after  emer- 
gence, or  from  which  it  diverges 
after  emergence,  is  called  the 
principal  focua  of  the  lens  or 
system  of  lenses.  -A  lena  has  a 
principal  focus  on  each  side. 

Fig.  168  illustrates  the  fact  that  if  the  wave  originates  at  a 
point  S  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  principal  focus,  the  emer^nt 
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wave  will  converge  to  a  focus  Ft,  beyond  the  other   principal 
focus. 

Fig.  169  illustrates  the  converse  of  Fig    167    namely,  that  a 
^  wave  onginatmg  at  a  prin- 

cipal focus  will  after  trans- 
mission by  a  convex  lens  be 
a  plane  wave 

A  wave  onginating  at  a 

point     between     a    convex 

"^  sphencal  lens  and  a  pnnci- 

Yia   189  r**    focus,    Fig     170,    will 

after   transmission    advance 

as  thou^  it  had  onginated  at  a  point  S'  beyond  the  principal 

focus. 
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There  are  also  lenses  having  faces  which  are  surfaces  of  two 
cylinders  with  parallel  axes.  A  convex  cylindrical  lens  converges 
a  plane  or  spherical  wave  to  a  line  focus.  By  means  of  a  convex 
cyhndrical  lens  a  wave  that  is  converging  toward  a  Une  focus 
can  be  brought  to  convei^nce  at  a  point  focus.    This  is  the  pur^ 


Fig.  170. 

pose  for  which  cylindrical  lenses  are  most  often  used.  An  astig- 
matic eye  causes  light  from  points  of  an  object  to  convei^  to  line 
foci.  This  error  is  corrected  by  eyeglasses  consisting  of  cylindrical 
lenses  (Art.  419). 

164.  Change  of  Wave  Front  Produced  by  a  Concave  Lens.— It 
is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  to  construct  by  Huyghens' 
method  the  wave  front  emerging 
from  a  concave  lens. 

A  plane  wave  advancing  along 
the  principal  axis  of  a  concave 
lens  made  of  a  material  in  which 
the  speed  of  the  wave  is  less  than 
in  the  surrounding  medium  will, 
after  transmission,  become  a 
diverging  wave  that  appears  to 
have  originated  at  a  point  on  the 
principal  axis.  This  virtual  source,  F,  Fig.  171,  is  one  of  the 
principal  foci  of  the  concave  lens. 

Lenses,  like  mirrors,  imprint  on  a  wave  a  new  curvature. 
It  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  to  construct  by  Huy- 
ghens' method  the  wave  front  emerging  from  convex  and  concave 
lenses  made  of  a  matf'rial  in  which  the  speed  of  the  wave  is  greater 
than  in  the  surrounding  medium. 
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166.  The  Laws  of  Refraction. — The  amount  that  a  wave  is 
deviated  out  of  its  couise  when  it  passes  from  one  isotropic  medium 
to  another  will  now  be  detennined.  Let  DG,  Fig.  172,  be  the 
front  of  a  plane  wave  advancing  toward  the  plane  JVJVi,  eeparatiog 
two  transparent  isotropic  media.  As  each  point  of  the  advancing 
wave  strikes  the  interface  separating 
the  two  media  a  disturbance  is  there 
set  up  which  is  transmitted  back 
through  the  first  medium  and  also  one 
that  is  transmitted  forward  through 
the  second  medium.  The  reflected 
wave  has  been  considered  in  Art.  1.58. 
The  wave  transmitted  through  the 
second  medium  will  now  be  considered. 

On  entering  the  second  medium, 
the  wave  that  has  traveled  along  AD 
will  be  bent  out  of  this  ray.     If  the  „      -^ 

velocity  be   less   in   the  second   than 

in  the  first  medium,  the  ray  in  the  second  medium  will  be  bent 
toward  the  normal  to  the  surface  separating  the  two  media. 
If  the  interface  between  the  two  media  be  plane,  all  rays  in  the  first 
medium  parallel  to  AD  will,  at  this  interface,  be  bent  toward  the 
normal  by  the  same  amount.  That  is,  rays  that  are  parallel  before 
incidence  on  the  interface  will  be  parallel  after  refraction.  Since 
the  interface  is  plane  and  the  velocity  in  the  second  medium  is  uni- 
form, the  wave  front  in  the  second  medium  will  be  plane  and  normal 
to  the  refracted  rays. 

The  angle  between  the  incident  ray  AD  and  the  normal  to  the 
surface  separating  the  two  media  is  called  the  angle  of  tncidertce. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  of  incidence  equals  the  angle  between 
the  incident  wave  front,  DG,  and  the  surface  separating  the  two 
media.  The  angle  between  the  refracted  ray  DX  and  the  normal 
to  the  surface  separating  the  two  media  is  called  the  angU  ofr^rac- 
tion.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  the  angle  of  refraction  equals  the  angle 
between  the  reflected  wave  front  dF  and  the  surface  separating  the 
two  media. 

The  ratio  of  the  speeds  of  a  wave  in  two  media  is  called  the 
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relative  index  of  rtfradion  of  the  two  media  for  the  particular  wave. 
The  absolvU  index  of  refradion  of  a  medium  is  the  ratio  of  the  speed 
of  the  wave  in  vacuum  to  the  speed  id  the  given  medium.  If  the 
speed  in  the  first  medium  be  represented  by  »i,  and  the  speed  in  the 
second  medium  by  fz,  then  from  definition,  the  index  of  refraction 
of  the  second  medium  relative  to  the  first  is 


(113) 


Now  since  the  wave  travels  in  the  first  medium  the  distance 
GF  (.=Da)  during  the  time  (,  it  follows  that 

Da  =  vit 

During  this  same  time  the  wave  travels  from  D  into  the  second 
medium  a  distance  Dd  such  that 

Dd=v2t. 

Substituting  these  values  of  vi  and  va  in  (113)  we  obtain 

Da 
""^Dd- 

Butfrom  the  figure,  Z>a=Z>f  sin  i,  and  IW  =  Z>F  sin  r.     Therefore, 
the  index  of  refraction 

,.2ii (114) 

'^    sinr  ^      ' 

Consequently,  the  sine  of  the  an^le  of  incidence  bears  a  constant 
miio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refradion.  This  is  called  Sncll's 
Law  of  Refraction. 

It  can  also  be  shown  that  when  both  substances  are  isotropic, 
the  r^raded  ray,  the  incident  ray,  and  the  normal  to  the  refracting 
surface  ai  the  -point  of  incidence,  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

The  index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  is  different  for  waves  of 
different  wave-lengths. 
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166.  Sound  is  Propagated  by  Matter. — The  word  "sound"  is 
used  in  two  different  eenees.  In  Physics  the  word  refers  to  the  form 
of  energy  that  is  capable  of  producing  the  sensation  of  hearing. 
In  Physiology  and  Psychology  it  is  often  employed  to  indicate  the 
sensation  itself. 

If  a  bell  be  struck  under  water,  a  person  with  his  ears  under 
water  will  hear  the  sound,  even  at  a  considerable  distance.  If  the 
bell  and  the  person  be  in  the  air,   the  same  is  true.     All  kinds 

matter    propagate 


sound.  But  if  the 
bell  be  within  a  jar 
devoid  of  matter,  no 
sound  will  be  heard. 
Sound  requires  matter 
for  its  propagation. 

167.  Sound  is  a 
Wave  Motion. — A 
tube  A  (Fig.  173), 
divides  into  two 
branches  B  and  C 
which  reunite  at  D. 
The  length  of  the  branch  ACD  can  be  altered  by  drawing  in  or 
out  a  sliding  section  similar  to  the  sUde  of  a  trombone.  Attached 
to  D  are  two  flexible  tubes  provided  with  tips  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  ears.  At  E  and  F  are  shding  doors  which  can  close  the 
tubes  at  those  points. 
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If  a  sounding  tuning  fork  T  be  placed  at  A,  the  sound  heard  at 
the  ear  pieces  will  be  the  sum  of  the  sound  traveling  by  the  paths 
ABD  and  ACD.  By  adjimting  the  sliding  section,  a  series  irf 
positions  can  be  found  such  that  no  sound  is  heard,  while  with  the 
slide  in  all  intermediate  positions  sound  is  perceived.  If,  when  the 
slide  is  in  such  a  position  that  no  sound  is  heard,  cither  of  the 
branches  is  closed  by  one  of  the  sliding  doors  E  or  F,  sound  is  heard 
clearly.  This  experiment  shows  that  although  sound  travels  to  D 
along  two  different  paths,  the  resultant  sound  at  D  is  zero.  That 
is,  sounds  from  the  two  branches  interfere  destructively  at  D. 
This  shows  that  sound  is  a  wave  motion.     (Art.  IKi.) 

In  order  that  the  waves  may  continuously  interfere  they  must 
have  the  same  wave-length  and  the  crests  uf  one  wave  must  be 
superposed  on  the  troughs  of  the  other.  This  latter  requirement 
means  that  one  wave  must  be  in  advance  of  the  other  one-half  a 
wave-length,  or  some  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.  Thus,  in 
the  above  experiment,  when  destructive  interference  occurs,  the 
difference  in  length  of  ABD  and  ACD  is  either  one-half  the  wave- 
length of  the  sound  produced  by  the  tuning  fork,  or  some  odd  mul- 
tiple of  this  half  wave-length.  This  furnishes  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  wave-length  of  sound.  In  air  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperature,  the  wave-length  of  sound  of  the  pitch  called  "  middle 
C  "  is  about  1.3  meters. 

168.  Sound  Waves  are  Longitudinal. — Sound  b  propagated 
by  sohds,  liquids  and  gases.  In  a  gas  the  only  change  that  develops 
restoring  forces  is  change  of  volume.  Shearing  stresses  cannot 
exist  in  a  gas.  It  follows  that  transverse  waves  cannot  be  prop- 
agated by  a  gas.  Conscquentlj',  the  only  waves  that  can  be 
propagated  by  a  gas  are  longitudinal  waves  of  compression  and 
rarefaction. 

Round  \s  a  longitudinal  wave  motion  consisting  of  alternating 
comiircssions  and  rarefactions.  The  <liatanra  between  any  point 
of  a  wave  and  the  next  point  that  is  in  the  same  phase  is  the  wave- 
length. For  instance,  the  distance  lietween  two  succeeding  max- 
ima of  compression  is  a  wa^'e-lcngth. 

169.  Pressure  Curves. — Suppose  that  a  sound  wave  is  advanc- 
ing in  the  direction  AB,  Fig.  174.     At  various  points  on  this  hne 
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erect  perpendiculars  of  a  length  proportional  to  the  pressures  at 
those  points  at  a  given  moment.  Let  distances  above  the  axis 
represent  compression  and  distances  below  rarefaction.  The 
curve  drawn  through  the  end  points  of  these  ordinates  is  called 
the  pressure  curve  of  the  given  sound  wave.  If  the  sounding  body 
is  vibrating  with  simple  harmonic  motion,  the  pressure  curve  will 
be  a  harmonic  curve  and  the  sound  is  said  to  be  a  harmonic  wave. 


Fio.  174. 

In  the  same  manner  we  can  construct  displacement  curves  and 
velocity  curves.  Any  one  of  these  three  curves  may  be  called  the 
waveform. 

170.  Superposition  of  Sound  Waves. — If  two  waves  of  the  same 
kind  traverse  the  same  region,  the  motion  of  the  medium  will  be 
the  resultant  of  the  two  component  waves.    If  in  both  components, 


Flu.  175. 

displacements  of  the  particles  from  their  equilibrium  position  are 
proportional  to  the  restoring  force,  the  ordinate  at  any  point  of 
the  resultant  pressure  curve,  displacement  curve,  or  velocity  curve, 
equals  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  at  the  given  point  of  the  corre- 
sponding curves  of  the  component  waves.  This  is  called  the 
Principle  of  Superposition  of  Waves. 

For  example,  the  heavy  line  in  Fig.  175  represents  the  pressure 
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curve  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  component  pressure  curves 
represented  by  the  Ught  lines. 

171.  Resonating  Air  Cavities. — If  a  sounding  tuning  forlc  be 
plac«d  in  succession  over  tlie  mouths  of  a  number  of  empty  bottles 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  some  bottles  will  be  found  that  will 
strongly  reinforce  the  sound  of  the  tuning  fork.  By  pouring 
water  into  one  of  the  larger  bottles  which  when  empty  did  not 
produce  reinforcement,  it  can  be  caused  to  reinforce  the  sound  of  a 
given  fork.  If  this  bottle  be  now  tilted  so  that  the  shape  of  the 
empty  part  is  changed  the  reinforcement  will  not  be  altered.  If 
the  mouth  be  partly  closed,  the  reinforcement  will  cease.  It 
thus  appears  that  reinforcement  depends  not  upon  the  shape  but 
upon  the  volume  of  the  cavity  and  upon  the  size  of  the  opening 
into  it. 

The  cause  of  the  reinforcement  when  the  area  of  the  opening 
is  small  and  the  volume  of  the  cavity  is  large  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. A  pulse  of  air  entering  the  cavity  increases  the  pressure  of 
the  air  inside.  This  increased  pressure  causes  an  outward  Sow. 
The  inertia  of  the  outgoing  air  causes  the  flow  to  continue  until 
the  pressure  without  the  cavity  is  less  than  normal.  Another 
inward  flow  is  set  up,  and  the  same  series  of  movements  is  repeated. 
The  time  of  one  cycle  of  movements,  that  is,  the  period  of  the 
vibration,  depends  upon  the  volume  of  the  cavity  and  upon  the  ease 
with  which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  aperture.  If  the  period 
of  the  sound  in  front  of  the  aperture  is  nearly  equal  to  the  natural 
period  of  vibration  of  the  air  within  the  cavity,  resonance  will  be 
produced  {Art.  144).  This  resonance  is  the  cause  of  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  sound.  The  pitch  to  which  a  cavity  responds  is  raised 
by  either  decreasing  the  volume  of  the  cavity  or  increasing  the  size 
of  the  aperture. 

The  case  considered  in  this  Article  is  that  in  which  a  mass  of  air 
within  a  cavity  is  alternately  compressed  and  rarefied  with  very 
little  motion  of  the  air  particles.  It  is  quite  different  when  motion 
is  imparted  to  the  particles  of  a  column  of  air.  In  Art.  188  it  ia 
shown  that  the  period  of  such  a  column  of  air  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  column. 

Helmholtz  analyzed  complex  sounds  by  means  of  resonators. 
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Fia.  176. 


He  used  resonatora  of  fixed  volume,  A,  Fig.  176,  having  a  defi- 
nite known  frequency,  and  also  others  of  variable  volume,  B, 
Fig.  176,  whose  frequency  could  be  adjusted.  To  show  when  a 
resonator  responded  he  attached  to  each  a  "  manometric  capsule," 
C,  consisting  of  a  small  box  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
thin  rubber  partition.  Illuminating  gas  enters  the  compartment 
not  connected  to  the  resonator  and 
escapes  from  a  small  burner.  When  the 
air  within  a  resonator  is  set  into  vibra- 
tion, the  diaphragm  moves  back  and 
forth,  and  the  gas  flame  jumps  up  and 
down.  The  vibration  of  the  gas  flame 
may  be  rendered  evident  by  means  of  a 
slowly  rotating  four-sided  mirror  M.  If 
the  mirror  be  rotated  when  the  gas  flame 
is  stationary,  a  streak  of  light  is  seen  in 
the  mirror:  when  the  flame  is  vibrating,  a 
row  of  saw  teeth  is  seen.  By  substituting 
for  the  rotating  mirror  a  camera  with 
moving  film,  a  permanent  record  can  be  obtained  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  resonator  determined. 

In  using  this  method  for  determining  the  frequencies  of  the 
components  of  a  complex  sound,  the  soimd  is  produced  in  front  of 
a  lai^  number  of  resonators  of  different  periods.  The  periods 
of  the  resonators  which  are  set  into  vibration  are  the  periods  of 
the  component  tones  of  the  complex  note. 

172.  Characteristics  of  Sound. — Suppose  a  card  be  held  against 
the  edge  of  a  revolving  toothed  wheel.  The  card  will  vibrate  as 
many  times  as  it  is  struck  by  a  tooth  of  the  wheel.  When  struck 
less  frequently  than  about  30  times  per  second,  one  hears  each 
separate  blow.  When  struck  more  frequently  than  this  number, 
one  hears  a  continuous  note.  If  the  speed  of  the  revolving 
wheel  be  gradually  increased,  thereby  increasing  the  frequency 
of  vibration  of  the  card,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  will  become  higher 
and  higher.  Whatever  the  source  of  the  sound,  it  b  found  that  for 
the  same  pitch  the  sounding  body  makes  the  same  number  of 
vibrations  per  second.     Whence, -in  sound  waves,    pitch   corre- 
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spoDds  to  frequency  of  vibration.  When  the  ft«quency  exceeds 
about  20,000  vibrations  per  second,  no  impression  is  produced  on 
the  human  ear. 

Toothed  wheels  may  be  used  having  either  small  or  large 
spaces  between  the  teeth.  But  so  loi^  as  the  card  is  struck  the 
same  number  of  times  per  second,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  will  be 
the  same.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  however,  with  the  loudness. 
When  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  card  is  great,  the  loudness 
will  be  greater  than  when  the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  small. 
This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  loudness  of  sound  is  a  function 
of  the  amplitude  of  vibration.  It  can  be  shown,  though  the  proof 
will  not  here  be  given,  that  loudness,  or  sound  intensity,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  sound  wave.  It 
might  here  be  mentioned  that  it  is  found  that  the  intensity  of 
the  impression  produced  on  the  organ  of  hearing  is  not  proportional 
to  the  loudness,  but  to  the  natural  logarithm  of  the  loudness. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  notes  even  of  the 
same  pitch  and  loudness  produced  by  different  sorts  of  instruments 
do  not  produce  the  same  impression  on  the  ear.  That  characteris- 
tic of  sound  which  causes  notes  of  even  the  same  pitch  and  loudness 
to  produce  different  impressions  on  the  ear  is  called  quality.  By 
means  of  resonators  Helmholtz  found  that  most  sounds  are  not 
due  to  pure  harmonic  wave  motions,  but  are  due  to  the  resultant 
of  several  harmonic  waves  of  different  pitch  and  loudness;  and 
that  two  sounds  of  different  quality  consist  of  different  com- 
ponents. By  setting  into  simultaneous  vibration  tuning  forks 
having  the  frequencies  of  the  resonators  which  respond  to  a  given 
sound,  he  found  that  the  given  sound  could  be  matched  in  pitch, 
loudness  and  quality.  Hence,  quality  is  a  matter  of  the  frequen- 
cies and  amplitudes  of  the  components  of  the  sound. 

Each  of  the  components  of  a  complex  note  is  called  a  tone. 
The  wave  or  tone  of  lowest  pitch  is  called  the  fundamental.  The 
accompanying  waves  or  tones  of  high  pitch  arc  called  overUmea. 
Overtones  whose  frequencies  are  exact  multiples  of  the  fundamental 
are  called  harmonics.  The  overtones  produced  by  musical  instru- 
ments are  harmonics.  The  difference  between  a  note  produced  by 
a  piano  and  the  same  note  produced  by  a  comet  is  due  to  the 
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difFerence  in  the  pitches  and  loudness  of  the  various  harmonics 
accompanying  the  dominant  fundamental  tone.  In  the  case  of  a 
note  composed  of  the  small  number  of  tones  that  are  used  in  music, 


a  competent  ear  is  able  to  distinguish  the  separate  tones,  that  is, 
to  analyze  the  complex  note. 

E^ach  of  the  curves  in  Fig.  177  is  the  resultant  of  the  same  three 
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harmooic  curves.  The  difference  in  fonn  is  due  solely  to  the  phase 
difference  between  the  components.  Notes  represented  by  these 
three  resultant  curves  produce  the  same  impression  on  the 
ear.  Quality  is  not  a  matter  of  wave  form  but  of  the  particulJEU- 
components  in  the  wave. 

To  sum  up:  Pitch  is  determined  by  the  frequency  of  the 
fundamental  wave;  loudness  by  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the 
resultant  wave;  quality  by  the  waves  superposed  on  the  funda- 
mental. 

173.  Determination  of  Sound  Direction  by  Binaural  Hearing. — 
A  sound  either  directly  in  front  of  or  directly  behind  a  person  pro- 
duces a  different  impression  than  a  sound  to  one  side.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  the  sound  reaches  the  two 
ears  in  different  phases,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  loudness  is 
slightly  different  at  the  two  ears  on  account  of  the  head  partially 
screening  one  ear.  Our  estimation  of  the  direction  of  sound 
depends  partly  upon  the  differences  in  the  phase  and  partly  upon 
the  relative  loudness  of  the  sounds  entering;  the  two  ears. 


One  method  fur  warning  ships  against  danger  of  rocks  and  collision  depends 
upon  these  tacts.  Attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
hull,  below  the  wat«r  line,  are  two  iron  boxes,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  bow,  F^.  178.  Each  box  la 
iilied  with  wat«r  and  contains  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter connected  to  a  separate  receiver  on  the 
officer's  bri<^.  When  the  ship  is  pointing  toward 
a  submerged  sounding  bell  an  observer  with  tb« 
two  receivers  at  his  ears  will  perceive  equal  sounds. 
When  the  ship  is  pointing  to  one  side  of  the  sub- 
merged bell,  the  sound  from  the  transmitter  on 
the  side  toward  the  source  will  be  louder  than  that 
from  the  other. 


Fio.   178. 


If  a  person  turns  his  head  from  one  side  of  the  line  of  direction 
of  a  .wund  source  to  the  other,  he  will  have  the  impression  of  sound 
first  in  one  ear  and  then  in  the  other.  At  the  moment  when  the 
sound  seems  to  change  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  the  hne  joining 
the  two  ears  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  sound. 
The  degree  of  precision  in  locating  sound  direction  would  be 
greater  if  the  dbtance  between  the  ears  were  greater. 
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Thia  binaural  effect  is  the  basis  o(  various  arouatic  goniometera  used  ii 
detecting  and  locating  invisibte  submarines  and  aeroplanes.  For  subiUBriBe 
work,  a  simple  form  conaisU  of  two  rubber  bulbs  A 
and  A',  Fig,  179,  each  connected  to  a  tube  B  or  B' 
that  can  be  inserted  into  the  ears  like  the  stethoscope 
used  by  physieians  in  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
heart  and  lungs.  The  receiving  bulbs,  separated  by  a 
distance  of  about  6  feet  are  mounted  in  a  T-shaped 
frame  capable  of  rotation  alxiut  a  vertical  axis.  Sound 
.  from  the  submarine  traveiBea  the  water,  strikes  the 
two  submerged  receiving  bulbs  and  is  transmitted  to 
the  two  ears  of  the  listener  on  the  deck  of  the  chaser. 
By  rotating  the  apparatus  back  and  forth  about  a 
vertical  axis,  the  position  is  found  in  which  the  cross- 
arm  AA'  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  direction  of 
the  sound.  Fio.  179. 

Instead  of  turning  the  apparatus  >>ack  and  forth, 
the  same  effect  can  be  obtained  when  the  apparatus  is  stationary  by  increas- 
ing and  decreasing  the  iengtji  of  one  of  the  tubes.    The  direction  of  the 


aes.     For  submariBe 


Fig.  ISO. 
sound  source  from  the  line  of  the  amui  of  the  T  is  then  indicated  by  the 
difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  tubes  when  the  sound  appears  to  change  from 
one  ear  to  the  other  on  increaning  and  decreasing  this  difference. 

One  form  of  acoustic  goniometer  for  locating  invisible  aeroplanes  is  illus- 
trated in  Pig.  180. 
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Fig.  181. 


1T4>  Sotmd  ^'"ffng — During  tike  recent  World  War  Beveral  hi^tly 
useful  methods  were  developed  for  the  location  of  invjaible  Bound  sounwa. 
The  method  of  locating  large  guns  from  the  sound  of  the  dischajge  will  now  be 
briefly  outlined. 

Suppose  that  a  diBcharge  of  a  gun  somewhere  near  A,  Fig.  181,  sends  out 
a  all  directions  with  the  speed  v.  Suppose  that  an  observer  at  any 
convenient  station  ia  provided  with  instru- 
ments which  record  the  instants  at  which 
the  sound  of  the  discharge  reaches  three 
points  B,  C,  and  D.  Let  the  interval  of  time 
from  the  ntoment  when  the  sound  reaches 
B  and  when  it  reaches  C  be  denoted  by  f|, 
and  the  interval  from  the  moment  when  the 
sound  reaches  B  and  when  it  reaches  D  be 
denoted  by  I,.  Then,  the  source  is  farther 
from  C  than  from  fi  by  a  distance  xi=iili, 
and  ia  farther  from  D  than  from  fi  by  a  dis- 

On  the  map,  with  C  as  a  center,  describe  a  cirele  of  radius  x, ;  and  with  D 
as  cent«r  describe  a  circle  of  radius  xi.  Prom  the  construction,  the  sound 
source  must  be  equally  distant  from  B  and  from  these  two  circles.  There- 
fore, it  must  be  at  the  center  of  a  circle  passing  through  B  and  tangent 
to  these  circles.  The  source  can  now  be  located  by  simple  geometrical 
methods. 

In  one  method  of  sound  ranging,  the  sound  is  received  at  B.  C  and  D 
on  the  diaphragms  of  lai^  telephone  transmitters.  Wires  from  these  trans- 
mitters extend  to  the  central  station  and  connect  to  highly  sensitive  galvan- 
ometers provided  with  devices  fur  recording  the  variations  of  air  pressure 
acting  on  the  traiismi tiers.  Since  different  guns  give  characteristic  pressure 
variations,  it  is  possible  to  Identify  the  record  made  by  the  particular  gun 

176.  Doppler's  Principle. — If  one  stands  beside  a  railway 
track  while  a  rapidly  moving  whistling  locomotive  is  passing, 
he  will  observe  that  at  the  moment  of  passing  there  is  a  lowering 
in  the  pitch  of  the  whistle.  Though  not  so  readily  observed,  it 
is  also  true  tliat  to  a  stationary  observer,  the  pitch  of  the  whistle 
of  a  stationary  locomotive  is  lower  than  the  pitch  of  the  same 
whistle  when  the  locomotive  is  approaching  the  observer,  and 
higher  than  the  pitch  when  the  locomotive  is  departing  from  the 
observer.  The  modification  in  the  frequency  of  a  wave  produced 
by  motion  of  the  source  relative  to  the  receiver  is  called  Doppler's 
Principle. 
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The  value  of  the  change  in  the  frequency  can  be  readily  found 
as  follows.  Let  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  made  by 
the  source  be  represented  by  n,  and  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  received  by  the  observer  by  no.  Let  the  velocity, 
relative  to  the  earth,  of  the  wave  in  a  stationary  medium  be  repre- 
aeoted  by  v;  that  of  the  medium,  relative  to  the  earth,  by  Vm]  that 
of  the  observer  by  fa;  and  that  of  the  source  by  v,  all  veloc- 
ities being  measured  in  the  direction  from  the  source  to  the  ob- 
server. 

The  velocity  of  the  wave  relative  to  the  earth  in  a  medium 
moving  with  velocity  Vm  toward  the  observer  equals  v+Vm-    When 
the  source  b  moving  toward  the  observer  with  velocity  o„  the 
velocity  of  the  wave  relative  to  the  source  is  v+Vm—v,. 
Whence,  the  wave-length  is,  (110) 


i- 


frequency  J  n 

Again,  the  velocity  relative  to  the  observer  is  v+Vm—n.  Con- 
sequently, the  frequency  at  the  observer  is 

r__jeiocitLl.„«+5i=2.      .    .    (lie) 

L     wave-lengthj       i'+w„— r, 

176.  Reflection  of  Sound. — At  a  point  where  there  is  a  sudden 
change  of  the  restoring  force  acting  on  a  wave,  part  of  the  energy 
(rf  the  incident  wave  will  be  reflected  (Art.  152).  The  energy 
that  is  not  reflected  will  be  either  absorbed  or  transmitted  by  the 
medium. 

A  sound  wave  traveling  along  the  air  within  a  tube  moves 
with  less  ease  than  in  the  free  air.  Consequently,  on  reaching 
the  end  of  the  tube,  or  an  abrupt  enlargement,  the  wave  will 
suddenly  expand  and  part  of  the  energy  will  be  sent  back  as  a 
reflected  wave.  At  a  sudden  constriction  in  a  tube,  reflection  will 
also  occur. 

The  laws  of  reflection  of  waves  have  already  been  derived 
(Art.  158).    On  account  of  their  great  wave-length,  sound  waves 
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bend  around  the  edges  of  obstacles  to  such  an  extent  that  mirrorB 
and  lenses  for  sound  must  be  of  very  great  size. 

When  a  wave  goes  from  one  medium  lo  another  in  which  the 
restoring  force  is  much  different,  nearly  all  of  the  energy  will  be 
reflected  and  only  a  small  part  will  ent«r  the  second  medium.  For 
this  reason,  between  water  and  air,  or  between  a  metal  and  air, 
the  reflection  of  sound  is  nearly  complete.  When  a  sound  is  pro- 
duced under  water,  by  a  submarine  for  example,  almost  no  sound 
emerges  into  the  air.  Also,  when  sound  is  produced  in  the  air, 
almost  no  sound  enters  the  water.  A  fish  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
noise  of  conversation  in  a  boat  but  is  frightened  by  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  scuffling  of  feet  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The 
propagation  of  sound  long  distances  through  speaking  tubes  is  due 
to  the  nearly  complete  reflection  at  an  air-metal  surface.  For 
the  same  reason,  sound  can  be  heard  a  much  greater  distance  in 
shallow  water  than  in  either  deep  water  or  in  the  open  air. 

Suppose  that  a  moving  subnmrine  is  at  ^,  below  the  air-water  surface  XZ, 
Fig.  182.     Sound  will  travel  from  AtoB  along  the  path  AB  and  also  along  the 


path  AYB.  Since  the  speed  of  sound  in  water  is  greater  than  in  air,  there  will 
be  reflection  at  the  interface  with  loss  of  a  half  wave-length  (Art.  152).  It  fol- 
lows that  if  the  length  of  the  two  paths  AB  and  AYB  were  equal,  all  waves 
traveling  these  paths  would  arrive  at  B  in  condition  to  produce  total  destruc- 
tive interference.  But  the  lengths  of  the  two  paths  being  unequal,  the  intei^ 
ference  at  B  will  not  be  total  except  for  waves  of  particular  wave-lengtha. 
There  will  bo  total  destructive  interference  only  for  waves  of  wave-length 
X  BUch  that  \,  2\,  3X,  etc.,  equals  the  difference  in  path.  Waves  of  all  other 
lengths  will  produce  sound  at  B. 

When  the  dilTerence  of  path  produces  a  phase  difference,  the  direct  and  the 
reflected  wave  will  not  totally  interfere  at  B.  The  loudnssa  increases  with  the 
phase  difference  which  is  due  to  difference  of  path.  When  the  distance  AB 
is  great,  the  phase  difference  at  fi  is  greater  for  short  waves  than  for  longer 
waves.  Consequently,  if  a  distant  submarine  produces  vibrations  of  various 
frequencies,  the  shorter  waves  will  be  more  prominent  at  B.     When  the  dis- 
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tance  AB  is  leas,  the  phase  difference  at  £  is  greatest  for  longer  waves.     In 
this  case  the  longer  waves  will  be  more  prominent  in  the  sound  heard  at  B. 

Therefore,  when  the  distance  between  a  submarine  and  a  listener  is  chang- 
ing, the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  observed  sound  will  change.  As  a  aubmarine 
approaches,  the  pitch  becomes  lower. 

177.  Reflection  of  Soimd  at  the  End  of  a  Pipe.— If  the  end  of 
a  pipe  be  closed  by  a  solid,  sound  waves  will  here  be  reflected  with- 
out change  in  sign  of  the  condensation.  At  a  solid  end  a  conden-' 
sation  will  be  reflected  as  a  condensation  and  a  rarefaction  will  be 
reflected  as  a  rarefaction. 

If,  however,  the  end  of  the  pipe  be  open,  a  pulse  of  either  con- 
densation or  rarefaction  on  emerging  into  the  free  air  will  meet 
with  less  opposition  to  motion  than  within  the  pipe.  On  emer- 
gence the  speed  will  be  greater  than  when  within  the  pipe.  Con- 
sequently, there  will  be  reflection.  At  the  open  end  a  conden- 
sation will  be  reflected  as  a  rarefaction,  and  a  rarefaction  will  be 
reflected  as  a  condensation. 

178.  Echoes  and  Reverberation. — Sound  waves,  in  air,  are 
not  only  reflected  by  mountains,  buildings  and  other  sohd  object«, 
but  also  by  clouds  of  water  vapor,  and  layers  of  either  cooler  or 
warmer  air.  The  repetition  of  a  sound  in  air,  caused  by  reflection, 
is  called  an  echo.  When  the  sound  is  reflected  many  times,  we 
have  a  multiple  echo.  Thunder  is  the  multiple  echo,  due  to 
reflection  from  clouds  or  mountains,  of  the  sound  produced  by  the 
sudden  collapse  of  the  electrically  heated  air-column  constituting 
a  lightning  flash. 

A  multiple  echo  in  which  the  individual  echoes  follow  one 
another  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  the  ear  is 
called  a  reverberalion.  When  the  distances  between  the  reflecting 
objects  are  great,  the  individual  echoes  are  separate.  But  when 
the  distances  are  smaU,  reverberation  occurs. 

An  auditor  in  a  large  auditorium  receives  from  the  source  three 
trains  of  sound  waves — one  directly  from  the  source,  a  second 
after  reflection  from  some  lai^  flat  or  curved  surface  of  walls  or 
ceiling,  and  a  third  due  to  multiple  reflection.  The  second  may 
give  distinct  echoes,  and  the  third  may  give  rise  to  reverberation. 
The  existence  of  echoes  or  reverberation  renders  hearing  difficult. 
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In  order  that  an  auditorium  may  be  acouBtically  satisfactory, 
(a),  there  must  be  no  echoes;  (b),  any  reverberation  must  be  of  such 
brief  duration  that  a  syllable  received  after  reflection  shaU  not 
obscure  the  following  syllable  received  directly  from  the  speaker. 
Elxperiments  show  that  if  the  duration  of  the  reverberation  ia 
greater  than  one  second,  a  speaker  must  articulate  slowly,  dis- 
tinctly, and  without  too  much  energy,  or  he  will  not  be  undei^ 
stood. 

The  duration  of  the  reverberation  depends  upon  the  volume 
of  the  room,  togelher  with  the  absorptive  powers  of  the  sides  of 
the  room  and  of  the  audience.  From  an  elaborate  series  of  eicper- 
ments  Sabine  has  found  that  the  duration  of  reverberation  may  be 
expressed  by  the  equation 

'    a+b' 

where  V  represents  the  volume  of  the  room;  a  is  the  absorptive 
poweroftheempty  room;  die  the  absorptive  power  of  the  audience; 
and  C  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  pitch,  loudness  and 
quaUty  of  the  original  sound  together  with  the  intensity  of  the 
reverberation.  For  the  average  human  voice,  in  a  large  number  of 
auditoriums,  the  constant  C  has  a  value  of  about  0.17. 

Many  halls  that  are  acoustically  quite  poor  when  empty  are 
entirely  satisfactory  when  filled  by  an  audience.  Halb  that  are 
acoustically  unsatisfactory  can  be  greatly  improved  by  covering 
the  ceiling  and  all  the  walls  except  behind  the  speaker  with  sound 
absorbing  materials  such  as  draperies,  cloth,  felt  and  asbestos. 

Soft  porous  materials  arc  our  best  sound  absorbers  or  sound 
deadenerB.  Their  effectiveness  is  due  partly  to  their  low  elasticity, 
and  partly  to  the  damping  produced  by  the  friction  offered  to 
the  passage  of  waves  that  are  long  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
apertures. 

179.  Beats. — If  two  sound  waves  of  frequences  m  and  nj  vibra- 
tions per  second  travel  the  same  path  in  the  same  direction,  then 
duringonesecond  the  two  waves  will  be  in  the  same  phase  (m— na) 
times.  That  is,  during  one  second  of  time,  the  intensity  of  the 
resultant  soimd  will  rise  to  a  maximum  and  fall  to  a  minimum 
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(m— Tte)  times.  If  the  difference  of  frequency  be  greater  than 
about  30  per  second,  tlie  variations  of  intensity  are  indistinguish- 
able by  the  ear.  We  then  have  a  note  of  constant  loudness.  If 
the  difference  of  frequency  be  between  10  and  30  per  second,  the 
note  is  rough  and  harsh.  If  the  difference  of  frequency  be  less 
thaji  about  10  per  second  we  have  a  note  that  rises  and  falls  in 
loudness.  The  maxima  of  loudness  ariang  from  two  notes  of 
nearly  the  same  pitch  are  called  beats. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  183  the  light  lines  represent  the 
displacement  curves  of  two  waves  of  nearly  the  same  frequency. 
The  heavy  line  is  the  resultant  displacement  curve.  The  line  L 
represents  the  variations  in  the  loudness  of  the  resultant  sound. 


The  ordinary  method  of  detennining  the  difference  between  the  fiequenciM 
of  two  notes  of  nearly  the  same  pitch  ie  to  count  the  number  of  beats  which 
occur  per  second  when  the  two  aolea  are  sounded  toget^r.  Again,  two  notea 
may  be  brought  into  unison  by  varying  the  pitch  of  one  til)  there  are  no  beats 
when  the  two  are  sounded  together. 


180.  Refr&ctioa  of  Sound. — Whenever  a  wave  goes  from  one 
medium  to  another  in  which  the  speed  is  different,  the  ciu-vature 
of  the  wave  front  is  changed  (Art.  162).  Also,  except  when  the 
incidence  is  normal  to  the  interface  separating  the  two  media, 
the  direction  of  the  wave  is  changed  on  entering  the  second  medium. 
Sound  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction  (Art.  165). 

Since  the  speed  of  sound  in  warm  air  is  greater  than  in  cold  air, 
refraction  will  occur  when  sound  goes  from  air  at  one  temperature 
into  air  at  a  different  temperature. 
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If  air  be  at  rest  and  of  uniform  temperature,  the  wave  front  of  sound  from 
a  point  source  will  be  spherical.  Fig.  1S4  illustrates  the  propagation  of  sound 
from  a  point  source  S  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Air  being  isotropic,  the 
energy  will  be  propagated  in  directions  normal  to  the  wave  fronts.  Sound 
will  travel  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  in  other  directions. 

"Hie  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  usually  warmer  than  at  higher  alti- 
tudes. In  this  case  the  speed  of  sound  is  greater  at  the  surface  of  the  earUi 
than  at  higher  altitudes.  In  still  air,  sound  from  a  point  source  will  have  wave 
fronts  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  185.  At  the  ground,  the  wave  fronts  wiD  be 
inclined  to  the  vertical.  And  since  the  direction  of  propagation  is  normal  to 
the  wave  front,  the  direction  of  propagation  at  the  ground  will  not  be  horison- 
tal,  but  will  be  directed  upward.    That  is,  when  the  air  at  the  groimd  is 


warmer  than  the  air  at  higher  altitudes,  sound  does  not  travel  far  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  is  deflected  upward. 

In  the  evening  after  a  hot  day,  the  heat«d  ground  sometimes  loses  heat  ao 
rapidly  that  the  air  near  the  ground  becomes  cooler  than  the  air  at  higher 
altitudes.  When  this  condition  occurs  and  the  air  is  still,  sound  will  travel 
more  slowly  near  the  ground  than  in  the  region  above.  The  wave  fronts  due 
to  a  point  source  will  then  have  forms  something  as  represented  in  Fig,  186. 
Since  the  direction  of  propagation  is  normal  to  the  wave  front,  sound  from 
points  above  the  earth  will  be  deflected  downward.  On  a  lake  or  on  level  land 
after  a  hot  day  one  often  remarks  the  great  distances  that  sounds  are  distinctly 


IBl.  Effect  of  Wind  on  the  Form  of  Wave  Fronts  of  Sound. — 
Id  still  homogeneous  air  over  smooth  ground  the  wave  fronts  of 
sound  from  a  point  source  are  spherical.  Where  there  is  a  hori^ 
zontal  wind,  the  speed  of  sound  relative  to  the  earth  is  diminished 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  wind,  and  increased  in  the  direction 
with  the  wind.  Again,  at  higher  altitudes  wind  moves  more 
rapidly  than  at  lower  altitudes.  Consequently,  where  there  is  a 
horizontal  wind,  the  wave  fronts  of  sound  from  a  point  source  are 
distorted. 
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On  the  windward  aide  of  a  sound  source  (W,  Fig.  187),  the 
epeed  of  the  sound  being  greater  at  the  ground  than  at  higher 
altitudes,  the  wave  fronts  near  the  ground  are  inclined  to  the 
vertical.  And  since  the  direction  of  propagation  is  normal  to  the 
wave  front,  the  sound  ia  there  directed  upward  leaving  the  earth 
in  almost  silence.  If  wind  is  blowing  from  a  sound-ranging  base 
toward  an  enemy  battery,  the  sound  of  the  discharge  will  be 
deflected  upward  and  may  not  reach  the  sound-ranging  instrument 
On  the  side  of  the  source  toward  which  the  wind  is  blowing  (A, 
F^.  187),  the  speed  of  the  sound  near  the  ground  is  less  than  at 
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higher  altitudes.  On  this  side,  the  wave  bends  over  toward  the 
ground,  thereby  distributing  the  sound  to  considerable  distances 
in  the  direction  along  the  ground.  A  moderate  wind  from  an 
enemy  battery  toward  the  sound-ranging  base  is  favorable  to 
accurate  results. 

If  the  wind  blow  against  a  hill  or  other  .large  object,  there  will 
be  a  space  free  of  sound  behind  the  obstacle,  beyond  which  there 
will  be  sound.  Fig.   188. 

It  ia  loft  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  to  show  that  if  a  sound 
be  produced  at  one  end  of  a  tunnel,  then  the  loudness  at  the  other 
end  will  be  greater  when  a  wind  blows  through  the  timnel  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  sound  than  when  a  wind  blows  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SOUNDING  BODIES 

182.  Vibrating  Rods. — By  sprinkling  sand  upoa  a  vibrating 
rod,  fixed  at  one  end,  one  or  more  places  will  be  found  on  which  the 
sand  remains,  that  is,  which  arc  almost  at  rest.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  If  the  free  end  of  the  rod  be  pulled  aside  and  released, 
a  wave  will  travel  to  the  fixed  end,  there  be  reflected,  travel  to  the 
free  end,  there  be  reflected,  and  so  on.  The  resultant  condition 
produced  by  the  component  waves  in  opposite  directions  is  a 
stationary  undulation  (Art.  154).  The  modes  of  vibration  of  a 
rod  fixed  at  one  end  when  giving  the  fundamental  and  the  first 
two  overtones  are  shown  in  Figs.  189,  190  and  191,  respectively. 
The  distance  from  the  point  at  rest  to 
the  far  end  of  the  rod  is  less  than  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  rod,  and  the 
distance  be  is  less  than  cd.  The  relative 
frequencies  of  the  fundamental,  and  the 
first  two  overtones  are  not  1,  3,  5,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  closed  pipe,  but  are 
FiQ.  189.  Fio.  190.  Fio.  191.  approximately  1,  6.25,  17.5.  The  fre- 
quencies of  the  transverse  fundamental 
vibration  of  rectangular  rods  of  the  same  material,  fixed  at  one 
end,  arc  proportional  to  the  thickness  in  the  plane  of  vibration, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  length.  The 
motion  of  a  vibrating  rod  is  usually  the  resultant  of  the  fun- 
damental vibration  and  several  overtones. 

The  tuning  fork  is  essentially  a  rod  fixed  at  the  middle  point, 
Figs.  192  and  193.  When  the  prongs  vibrate,  the  stem  moves  up 
and  down  with  the  same  period.  The  prongs  set  so  httle  air 
into  vibration  that  the  loudness  due  to  the  vibrating  prongs  L"* 
not  great.    By  resting  the  stem  on  a  table,  the  whole  table  top 
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and  a  large  mass  of  air  are  set  into  vibration,  and  the  loudness 
of  the  sound  is  greatly  increased. 

Tuning  forks  are  often  attached  to  the  top  of  a  resonator, 
Fig.  194,  consisting  of  a  box  open  at  one  end  and  containing  a 
volume  of  air  having  a  natural  period  of  vibration  nearly  the  same 
as  the  fundamental  of  the  fork.    The  overtones  of  a  tuning  fork 


Fio.  192. 


Fio.  193. 


& 


Fig.  194. 


are  weak  and  of  short  duration.  As  the  resonator  reinforces  only 
the  fundamental,  the  note  from  a  tuning  fork  on  a  resonating  box 
is  very  pure,  that  is,  free  of  overtones. 

183.  Vibrating  Plates. — If  the  center  of  a  telephone  diaphragm 
be  displaced  and  then  released,  the  diaphragm  will  vibrate  back 
and  forth, — the  center  with  the  greatest  ampUtude, — with  a 
frequency  of  from  750  to  900  vibrations  per  second.  For  voice 
frequencies  not  greater  than  the  natural  frequency  of  a  telephone 
diaphragm,  the  diaphragm  vibrates  as  a  whole  in  one  segment  with 
the  frequency  of  the  voice  vibrations.  For  voice  frequencies 
greater  than  the  natural  frequency  of  the  diaphragm,  the  dia- 
phragm divides  into  two  concentric  segments  separated  by  a 
circular  nodal  line.  The  range  of  the  voice  is  from  about  75  to 
about  3000  vibrations  per  second. 

The  presence  of  nodal  lines  can  be  shown  by  sprinkUng  the 
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Fig.  195. 


Fig.  196. 


plate  with  lycopodium  powder  or  fine  sand.    The  sand  or  powder 
will  remain  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  at  rest  and  will  roll  away 
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from  the  parts  in  motion.  Bj~  this  means  Chladni  first  studied 
the  modes  of  vibration  of  plat«s.  Figs.  195-198  show  the  positions 
of  the  nodal  lines  of  a  plate  clamped  at  c,  when  bowed  at  b  and 
touched  by  a  finger  at/.  The  more  segments  into  which  a  vibra- 
ting plate  ia  divided  by  nodal  lines,  the  higher  the  pitch  of  the  note 
emitted. 

184.  Vibrating  Wires  and  Strings.— If  a  stretched  fiexible 
string  be  plucked,  the  plucked  element  will  vibrato  transversely 
with  periodic  motion.  This  perioiiic  motion,  by  being  handed  on 
successively  from  one  element  of  the  string  to  the  next,  will  pro- 
duce a  transverse  wave.  This  wuve  is  reflected  from  the  ends  of 
the  string.  The  two  Hiiporposcd  oppositely  directed  waves  set  the 
string  into  stationarj-  undulation. 

If  the  string  be  plucked  at  the  middle  point,  the  whole  string 

will  vibrate  in  one  segment,  Fig.  199a.     But  if  the  middle  point  of 

the  string  be  lightly  touched 

^ ,,__^        with  a  match  and  at  thp 

~~ — -— "  same     time    a     point     be 

plucked    midway    between 

-<rn iZ^^^"^ --^''      this  point  and  one  end,  the 

string  will   vibrat*  in  two 

^ -tmCT "-2>*d       .J?*"     segments  with  double  the 

frequency    of    the     funda- 
mental vibration.  Fig.  1996. 

X^-l^-^^rr^*^^^"! — ZZ-"*      ,rt     *^Q    removing   the   match, 

"~~ — --".1 the  node  at  the  middle  of 

Fic.  199.  the   string  will    persist   as 

may  be  shown  by  dropping 
on  the  string  several  little  A  shaped  pieces  of  paper.  All 
of  these  "  riders "  will  be  thrown  off  except  the  one  at  the 
node.  In  a  similar  manner  a  string  may  be  set  into  stationary 
undulation  with  three,  four,  etc.,  segments  and  frequencies  of 
three,  four,  etc.,  times  that  of  the  fundamental. 

By  means  of  resonators  it  can  be  shown  that  the  note  from  a 
vibrating  stretched  string  usually  consists  of  a  fundamental  to- 
gether with  several  harmonic  overtones.  It  follows  that  the  sta- 
tionary undulation  of  the  string  must  be  the  resultant  of  the 
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superposition  of  a  fundamentui  and  several  harmonics  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  199rf. 

Certain  tones  when  sounded  together  give  an  unpleasant 
sound.  If  it  be  required  that  a  certain  harmonic  of  a  vibrating 
string  shall  not  be  produced,  the  string  is  plucked  at  a  point  at 
which  a  node  would  be  formed  if  the  undesired  harmonic  were 
present.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  undesired  harmonics,  piano 
strings  are  struck  at  points  from  one-eighth  to  one-ninth  of  their 
length  from  one  end. 

It  can  be  proved  that  the  frequency  n  of  the  fundamental  vibra- 
tion of  a  flexible  string  of  length  I,  and  mass  per  unit  length  m, 
when  stretched  by  a  force  /,  is 


(117) 


In  stringed  musical  instruments  the  required  pitch  can  be 
obtained  by  varying  the  length  of  the  string,  the  tension,  or  the 
mass  per  unit  length.  The  mass  per  unit  length  may  be  increased, 
without  any  great  decreaae  in  flexibility,  by.  wrapping  the  string 
with  one  or  more  layers  of  wire. 

.As  the  piano  and  zither  have  strings  of  fixed  length,  tension, 
and  mass  per  unit  length,  the.sc  in.'^trument.'i  must  have  a  separate 
string  for  each  note  that  is  to  be  produced.  In  such  instruments 
as  the  violin  and  guitar,  each  string  can  be  changed  in  length  so 
as  to  produce  a  number  of  different  note's.  Consequently  these 
instruments  require  but  few  strings. 

186.  Sound  Boards. — A  vibrating  string  cuts  through  the  air 
without  setting  much  of  it  into  vibration.  Consequently,  the 
loudness  of  the  note  emitted  by  a  string  vibrating  in  the  open  air  is 
very  small.  But  by  stretching  the  string  over  one  or  more  bridges 
that  rest  on  a  broad  thin  board,  the  vibrations  of  the  string  will  be 
propagated  through  the  bridges  to  the  board,  and  the  latter  will 
be  set  into  forced  vibration  of  the  same  frequency  as  the  string. 
The  large  mass  of  air  thereby  set  into  vibration  greatly  increases 
the  loudness  of  the  note. 

It  should  l)e  noted  that  the  sound-board  is  not  set  into  vibi'ation 
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by  resonance.     The  same  sound-board  is  forced  into  vibration  by 
any  note  whatever  the  frequency. 

186.  The  Production  of  Vocal  Sounds. — Vocal  sounds  are  due 
to  waves  in  the  air  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  so-called  vocal 

cords.  These  consist  of  two  mem- 
branes, cc,  Pig.  200,  across  the  trachea 
or  windpipe  at  the  enlargement  called 
the  "Adam's  apple."  In  men  the 
vocal  cords  have  a  length  of  about 
1.8  cm.,  and  in  women  about  1.2  cm. 
In  ordinary  conversation  the  wave- 
lengths of  a  man's  voice  are  from 
Fig.  200.  three  to  four  meters,  while  those  of  a 

woman  are  about  one-third  as  great 
The  tension,  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  length,  of  these  mem- 
branes, as  well  as  the  width  of  the  slit  between  them,  is  controlled 
by  attached  muscks.  By  these  changes  the  pitches  of  the  fun- 
damental and  accompanying  notes  are  altered.  The  intensity 
of  the  overtones  is  altered  by  resonance  in  the  air  passages  of  the 
throat,  mouth  and  nasal  passages.  When  the  vocal  cords  are  in  a 
completely  relaxed  condition,  the  breath  passes  between  them 
without  setting  them  into  sonorous  vibration.  In  whispering, 
the  vocal  cords  are  under  such  slight  tension  that  they  produce 
almost  no  sound. 

187.  Phydcal  Characteristics  of  Vowels. — Speech  sounds 
which  can  be  continuously  intoned  without  change  so  long  as  breath 
is  supplied  are  called  vowels.  Vowels  are  continuous  sound  waves 
produced  by  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  and  modified  by  reso- 
nance, but  not  by  audible  friction,  in  the  air  passages  above  the 
cords.  The  Centurj'  Dictionary  distinguishes  nineteen  vowels  in 
the  English  language.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  different 
symbol  in  our  alphabet  to  represent  each  vowel. 

ConsonarUs  are  vocal  sounds  which  either  come  to  a  definite 
stop  (as  p)  or  which  are  modified  by  audible  friction  (as/).  In  the 
case  of  some  consonants  there  is  no  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords 
(for  example  p  and  /),  while  in  the  case  of  others  (for  example 
b  and  v)  there  is  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords. 
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A  permanent  record  of  the  pressure  variation  of  a  sound  wave 
may  be  made  by  a  phonograph  and  other  instruments  of  even 
greater  sensitivity.  A  study  of  such  records  of  wave  forms  shows 
that  the  wave  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  consists 
of  a  fundamental  accompanied  by  many  overtones.  As  many  as 
24  overtones  have  been  found  in  some  vocal  sounds.  By  changing 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  various  cavities  and  openings  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  different  overtones  can  be  strengthened  by 
resonance.  For  example,  if  the  vocal  cords  be  set  into  vibration 
when  the  mouth  is  wide  open  and  the  tongue  is  low,  the  sound  of 
a  in  ma  will  be  emitted.  If  now  the  Ups  be  nearly  closed,  every- 
thing else  remaining  as  before,  the  sound  of  oo  in  moo  will  be  pro- 
duced. The  pitch  of  the  overtone  that  is  strengthened  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  loudness  of  the  sound  or  the  pitch  of  the  funda- 
mental. An  analysis  of  vowel  sounds  shows  that  each  vowel  is 
characterized  by  one  or  two  overtones  of  definite  pitch  inde- 
pendent of  the  pitch  of  the  fundamental. 

D.  C.  Miller*  has  found  that  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  vowel  a  in  ma  is  an  overtone  of  pitch  of  about  922 
vibrations  per  second,  that  of  a  in  maw  by  an  overtone  of  about 
732;  that  of  o  in  mow  by  an  overtone  of  about  461;  and  that  of 
00  in  moo  by  an  overtone  of  about  326  vibrations  per  second. 
Other  vowels  are  characterized  by  two  overtones  of  constant  pitch. 
The  characteristic  overtones  of  a  in  mat  have  frequencies  of 
about  800  and  1843  vibrations  per  second;  those  of  e  in  met  of  about 
691  and  1953;  those  of  a  in  mate  of  about  488  and  2461;  and  those 
of  66  in  meet  have  frequencies  of  about  308  and  3100  vibrations 
per  second. 

188.  Vibrating  Air  Columns. — If  a  vibrating  tuning  fork  be  held 
at  the  end  of  a  column  of  air  whose  length  can  be  varied.  Fig.  201, 


^m_ 


^0^ 


Fig.  201. 

it  will  be  found  that  as  the  length  of  the  column  is  gradually 
increased  from  zero,  there  will  be  strong  reinforcement  of  the 

*  **  The  Science  of  Musical  Sounds,"  p.  237. 
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aound  when  the  air  column  has  a  certain  length.  If  this  length 
be  slightly  increased  or  decreased,  the  loudness  will  diminish. 
But  by  gradually  increasing  the  length  of  the  air  colimin,  another 
length  can  be  found  at  which  strong  reinforcement  again  occurs. 
If  the  pipe  be  of  sufficient  length,  several  such  points  of  reinforce- 
ment can  be  found.  This  effect  will  now  be  studied  in  more  detail. 
When  the  prong  of  a  tuning  fork  moves  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe,  a  pulse  of  compression  is  sent  down  the  column  of  air. 
When  the  prong  moves  away,  a  pulse  of  rarefaction  is  sent  down 
the  column  of  air.  At  the  closed  end  of  the  pipe  a  pulse  of  com- 
pression is  reflected  aa  a  pulse  of  compression,  and  a  pulse  of  rare- 
faction is  reflected  as  a.  pulse  of  rarefaction.  On  reaching  the  open 
end,  a  pulse  of  compression  is  reflected  as  a  pulse  of  rarefaction, 

<^  -d    <1  -C=:    -<=  -<r 


Pia.  202. 


and  a  pulse  of  rarefaction  is  reflected  as  a  pulse  of  compression. 
At  the  open  end,  the  p)art  of  the  enei^  that  is  not  reflected  emerges 
into  the  surrounding  air. 

In  the  separate  diagrams  of  Fig.  202  and  203  are  indicated 
the  positions  of  the  maxima  of  compression  and  rarefaction  at 
instants  separated  by  an  interval  of  one-quarter  of  the  period  of  the 
fork.  Successive  pulses  of  compression  are  represented  by  the 
symbols  Ci,  Cs,  etc.,  and  successive  pulses  of  rarefaction  by  Ri, 
Ra,  etc.  When  a  pulse  is  going  downward,  the  symbol  is  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  pipe:  when  the  pulse  is  going  upward,  the 
symbol  is  placed  on  the  right.  When  a  compression,  Ci  for 
example,  is  reflected  as  a  rarefaction,  the  symbol  is  changed  to 
R'l.  On  subsequent  reflections  with  change  in  the  sign  of  the 
compression,  the  primps  and  subscripts  are  omitted. 
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tn  Fig.  202  the  pitch  of  the  tuning  fork  is  such  that  while  the 
prong  makes  one-quarter  of  a  complete  vibration  a  pulse  will 
travel  the  length  of  the  pipe.  When  the  prong  has  moved  from  the 
upper  end  of  its  path  to  the  mid-position,  Fig.  202a,  the  maxi- 
mmn  of  the  pulae  of  compression  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  quarter  period  of  the  fork,  this  pulse  of  com- 
pression has  reached  the  closed  end  of  the  pipe  and  has  there  been 
reflected  as  a  condensation.  Fig.  202(>.  During  the  next  quarter 
[leriod  this  pulse  of  compression  has  gone  to  the  top  of  the  pipe, 
Fig,  202c,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  reflected  as  a  pulse  of  rare- 
faction. At  the  same  instant,  the  fork  is  producing  at  the  mouth 
a  maximum  of  rarefaction  Ri.  The  two  pulses  conspire  to  pro- 
duce a  pulse  of  greater  rarefaction.     On  the  return  to  the  open 
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end  of  the  pipe  after  reflection  at  the  closed  end,  this  pulse  of 
rarefaction  is  reflected  as  a  compression,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  superposed  upon  it  another  pulse  of  compression  due 
to  the  fork.  In  this  way,  the  air  in  the  pipe  continues  to  receive 
small  increments  of  enei^'  from  the  fork  until  the  vibrations 
emitted  from  the  open  end  of  the  pipe  are  of  sufficient  amplitude 
to  produce  a  loud  sound. 

The  same  column  of  air  will  respond  to  notes  of  certain  other 
frequencies.  In  F^.  203  is  represented  the  prepress  of  pulses  of 
compression  and  rarefaction  when  the  pitch  of  the  tuning  fork  is 
such  that  while  the  fork  makes  one-quarter  of  a  complete  vibra- 
tion, a  pulse  travels  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  pipe. 

An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  after  a  few  pulses 
have  returned  to  the  open  end,  there  are  certain  fixed  points 
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witluD  the  pipe  at  which  a  state  of  concbnaatioD  ahernates  with  a 
state  of  rarefactioD.  At  one  mwnent  air  ruahfs  toward  these 
pcnnts  fn»n  both  directions,  and  at  another  moment  niahes  away 
ID  both  directiona.  At  these  points,  situated  on  the  horiiontal 
lines  NN'  in  the  figures,  ihe  densty  of  the  air  changes  periodically 
but  the  velocity  of  the  air  particles  remains  xeio. 

There  are  other  fixed  points  at  which  the  denai^  is  always  the 
resultant  of  a  cooditioo  of  condensation  and  an  equal  rarefactioD. 
At  these  points,  marited  AA'  in  the  figures,  the  denaty  of  the  air 
is  constant  but  the  velocity  of  the  air  particles  is  first  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  the  other. 

Since,  in  the  vibrating  air  colimin  there  are  stationary  points 
at  which  the  velocity  of  the  air  particles  is  nearly  lero,  alternating 
with  other  stationary  points  at  which  the  velocity  changes  period- 
ically, the  air  is  in  a  state  of  stationary'  undulation  (Art.  154). 
The  points  at  which  the  velocity  of  the  air  particles  is  nearly  sero 
and  the  density  changes  periodicallj'  are  called  nodes.  The  prants 
at  which  the  velocity  changes  periodically  and  the  density  remains 
constant  are  called  antinodes. 

In  the  case  of  a  stationary  undulation  in  a  pipe  closed  at  one 
end,  th(-re  is  a  node  at  the  closed  end  and  an  antinode  near  the 
open  end.  The  distance  between  two  nodes,  or  between  two 
antinodes,  equals  one-half  wave-length;  and  the  distance  between 
a  node  and  an  adjacent  antinode  equals  one-quarter  wave-length 
(Art.  154).  Hence,  where  there  is  a  stationary  undulation  in  a 
pipe  closed  at  one  end,  the  length  of  the  pipe  must  be  nearly  equal 
to  an  odd  number  of  quarter  wave-lengths.  That  is,  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  air  waves  within  a  closed  pipe  are,  respectively, 
4i,  \l,  \l,  \l,  etc.,  where  I  represents  the  effective  length  of  the  pipe. 
Consequently,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  air  waves  within  a  closed 
pipe  are  in  the  ratio  of  1,  i,  i,  ^,  etc.  It  follows  that  a  closed  pipe 
of  fixed  length  will  respond  to  notes  having  frequencies  in  the  ratio 
1,  3,  5,  etc. 

It  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  to  discuss  stationary 
undulations  of  air  in  pipes  open  at  both  ends  and  to  show  that,  in 
this  case,  the  length  of  the  pipe  must  equal  an  even  number  of 
quarter  wave-lengths.    That  is,  the  wave-lengths  are,  respectively, 
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t^>  ih  ih  i^f  etc.  Consequently,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  air  waves 
within  an  open  pipe  are  in  the  ratio  of  1,  i,  },  J,  etc.  An  open  pipe 
of  fixed  length  will  respond  to  notes  having  frequencies  in  the 
ratio  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

A  standing  wave  of  sound  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experiment. 
AB  (Fig.  204)  is  a  sheet-iron  tube  closed  at  il  by  a  metal  head  and  closed  at 
£  by  a  draw-tube  provided  with  a  thin  rubber  diaphram  D.  The  upper  element 
of  the  tube  is  provided  with  a  row  of  gas  jets  extending  from  end  to  end  and 
supplied  with  illuminating  gas  which  enters  through  the  inlets  /i  and  /i. 


Fig.  204. 


If  a  loud  note  be  produced  in  front  of  D,  a  sound  wave  will  traverse  the 
column  of  gas  to  the  end  A  and  there  be  reflected  back  along  the  same  path. 
If  the  length  of  the  tube  has  been  properly  adjusted,  these  two  waves  will  set 
up  a  standing  wave  of  sound  in  the  gas.  At  the  nodes  the  particles  of  gas 
vibrate  hardly  at  all,  but  the  pressure  at  the  nodes  changes  very  considerably. 
This  is  because  the  particles  of  gas  in  the  ventral  segments  on  both  sides  of  a 
node  rush  toward  the  node,  thus  inc^rcasing  the  pressure  at  the  node,  and  then 
on  both  sides  rush  away  from  the  node,  thus  decreasing  the  pressure  there. 
So  that  during  every  period  of  vibration  the  node  is  once  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
densation and  once  in  the  midst  of  a  rarefaction.  When  the  pressure  at  a 
node  is  greatest,  the  flame  above  it  bums  highest;  and  when  the  pressure  is 
least,  the  gas  is  hardly  forced  out  of  the  tube  at  all  and  the  flame  is  low.  Thus 
during  every  vibration  of  the  gas  the  flame  above  each  node  rises  and  falls, 
whereas  the  flame  above  an  antinode,  whore  the  pressure  does  not  change, 
bums  steadily.  The  period  of  vibration  is  so  short  that  our  eyes  cannot  fol- 
low the  motions  of  the  flames,  and  so  flames  at  the  nodes  appear  to  be  all  the 
time  burning  higher  than  those  at  the  antinodes.  If  a  person  moves  his  eyes 
rapidly  past  the  flames,  he  can  sec  that  they  really  are  moving  up  and  down. 

189.  Determination  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound. — From  (110) 
the  velocity  of  a  wave  of  frequency  n  and  wave-length  X  is  given  by 


V  =  nX, 


(118) 


In  the  case  of  a  stationary'  undulation  in  any  medium,  the  distance 
between  two  nodes,  or  between  twO  antinodes,  equals  one-half 
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wave-length.  Consequently,  if  the  frequency  of  the  vibration  be 
known,  the  velocity  can  be  determined.  By  thia  method  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  difTerent  media  and  at  different  temperatures 
has  been  determined. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  free  still  air  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice  is  331.29  meters,  (1086.93  ft.)  per  second.  At  1°  C,  the 
velocity  is  

1',  =33129Jl+2^5cm.  persec.,     .      .     .     (119) 
and  at  t'°  F.,  the  velocity  is 

■     (120) 

If  the  air  is  moving,  the  speed  of  sound  is  affected.  For  in- 
stance, the  sound  of  the  explosion  of  a  gun  is  greater  than  normal 
near  the  muzzle.  In  the  case  of  a  twelve-inch  gun,  the  speed  of 
the  sound  of  the  explosion  does  not  become  normal  till  after 
about  five  hundred  feet  have  been  traversed.  Winds  may  increase 
or  decrease  the  speed  of  sound. 

The  speed  in  sea  water  at  the  freezing  point  is  about  4530  feet 
per  second.  Up  to  atmospheric  temperatures,  a  rise  of  temper- 
ature increases  the  speed  in  sea  water  about  three  feet  per  second, 
per  degree  Fahrenheit.  In  pure  air-free  water  at  66°  F.,  the  speed 
is  4794  feet  per  second. 

In  other  substances  the  speed,  expressed  in  feet  per  second, 
has  the  following  approximate  values — steel,  16,500;  granite, 
12,900;  ash  wood,  along  the  fiber,  4670;  ash  wood,  across  the  fiber, 
4570. 

By  means  of  (1 18)  we  can  determine  the  length  of  any  wave  oi 
assigned  frequency  and  known  speed.  For  example,  the  note  Ca 
("  middle  C  ")  of  an  instrument  tuned  to  International  pitch  haa  a 
frequency  of  258.65  vibrations  per  second.  Consequently,  when 
traversing  still  air  at  the  temperature  of  freezing  water,  the  wave- 
length of  sound  of  this  pitch  has  the  value 

=  4.2  ft. 
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Id  sea  water,  at  the  same  temperature,  the  wave-length  of  the 
same  note  would  be 

^"258:65^  "■^^*- 

190.  The  Flue  Organ  Pipe. — The  sounds  of  most  wind  musical 
instruments  are  due  to  the  resonant  vibration  of  a  mass  of  air  set 
into  motion  by  a  mouthpiece. 

In  the  ease  of  the  Sue  organ  pipe.  Fig.  205,  a  sheet  of  air  is 
blown  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  If  a 
part  of  the  sheet  enters  the  pipe,  a  pulse  of  condensation  will  travel 
to  the  farther  end  and  there  be  reflected.  If  the  farther  end  be 
ckeed,  the  incident  pulse  of  condensation  will  be 
reflected  as  a  pulse  of  condensation,  which,  proceeding 
to  the  mouth,  will  there  produce  a  rise  of  pressure 
and  a  consequent  outward  deflection  of  the  air  sheet. 
This  outward  deflection  of  the  air  sheet  at  the  mouth 
produces  a  rarefied  condition  within,  which,  proceeding 
to  the  farther  closed  end,  is  reflected  as  a  pulse  of 
rarefaction.  On  reaching  the  mouth,  this  rarefied 
condition,  by  drawing  the  air  sheet  inward,  again  pro- 
duces a  pulse  of  condensation,  and  the  cycle  of  events  Si ' 
is  repeated.  It  thus  appears  that  the  period  of  vibration  p,Q  205. 
of  the  air  sheet  at  the  mouth  is  determined  by  the  period 
of  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  within  the  pipe.  For  a  pipe 
closed  at  one  end,  the  period  is  the  time  occupied  by  a  pulse  to 
travel  the  length  of  the  pipe  four  times.  Thus,  the  wave-length  of 
the  fundamental  tone  emitted  by  a  closed  pipe  is  four  times  the 
length  of  the  pipe.  In  addition  to  the  fundamental,  there  will  be 
overtones  of  wave-lengths  i,  i,  |,  etc.,  that  of  the  fundamental 
(Art.   188). 

In  an  open  organ  pipe  the  wave-length  of  the  fundamental  tone 
will  be  two  times  the  length  of  the  pipe.  There  wiU  be  a  series  of 
overtones  of  wave-lengths  i,  \,  },  etc.,  that  of  the  fundamental. 

The  note  of  a  closed  organ  pipe  consists  of  the  fundamental 
and  the  odd  harmonic  overtones.  The  note  of  an  open  organ  pipe 
consists  of  the  fundamental  and  both  odd  and  even  harmonica 
(Art.  188). 
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The  frequency  or  pitch  of  the  fundamental  of  a  vibrating  air 
column  is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  column  and  the  velocity 
of  sound.     From  (118)  the  frequency 


A  change  of  temperature,  by  changing  the  velocity,  will  change 
the  pitch. 


Problbu.^-A  certain  flue  orfcan  pipe  at  20°  C  has  a  pitch  of  612  vibnttionB 
per  sccand.     Find  the  piteh  at  10°  C. 

Solution. — from  (US)  the  frequency  of  a  wave 


where  v  is  the  velocity  of  tlic  wave,  and  \  ia  the  wave-length,  which  in  this  case 
is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pipe. 

Due  to  the  changing  teDii>eraturc.  the  velocity  of  the  eound  changes  as 
given  by  (119).  The  length  of  the  pipe  is  altered  by  a  negligible  amount. 
From  (118)  and  (110),  the  frequeney  at  10°  C,  is 


■t]-*;^V'- 


1033129   ;273+10 


and  at  20°  C,  the  fre<iucnry  is 

,     „„,    33120   (273+20    ..     ..  , 

n»[  =  512|=  -■^-   ,„„-- vibrations  per  seeond. 

Dividing  each  member  of  the  former  ccjuation  by  the  correaponding  mem- 
ber of  the  laller,  we  obtain 

u^        .273+10 
5I2~'V  273+20 

191.  The  Flute.— The  air  colunm  within  a  flute,  Fig.  206,  is 
Bet  into  vibration  by  a  current  of  air  directed  against  the  thin  edge 
of  an  elliptical  hole  near  one  end  of  the  instrument.  The  tube  is 
pierced  with  a  number  of  holes  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
the  will  of  the  perfonner.  Wlien  all  of  the  holes  are  closed  and  the 
instrument  is  blown  with  a  certain  pressure,  the  pitch  is  that 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  inslniment.  When  one  of  the 
holes  is  opened  the  pitch  is  raised.     The  pitch  depends  not  only 
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upon  the  pressure  with  which  this  instiaiment  is  blown  and  the 
distance  from  the  mouthpiece  to  the  hole  uncovered,  but  also 
upon  the  size  of  the  hole  imcovered  (Art.  171). 


FiQ.  206. 

192.  The  Brass  Wind  Instruments. — In  an  important  class 
of  wind  instruments  the  vibrations  of  the  air  column  are  induced  by 
the  breath  of  the  player  setting  into 
vibration    the    tightly  stretched   lips 

pressed  against  a  bell-shaped  mouth-      

piece,  Fig.  207.  The  pipe  containing 
the  vibrating  air  column  is  usually  so 
long  that  for  convenience  of  handling 
it  is  coiled. 

The  trumpet,  Fig.  208,  has  an  air  column  of  fixed  length.  The 
only  notes  that  can  be  produced  are  those  that  can  be  formed  by 
changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  and  the  tension  of  the  lips. 


a  h'e 


\ 


Fia.  207. 
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Fig.  209. 


The  length  of  the  air  column  within  the  cornet  and  certain  other 
instruments  can  be  changed  by  fixed  amounts  by  means  of  pistons 
a,  6,  c.  Fig.  209. 


FiQ.  210. 

The  length  of  the  air  column  within  the  trombone  can  be 
changed  by  means  of  a  sliding  section  cr/,  Fig.  210. 
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QoEsnoNS 

1.  If  one  end  of  a  tube  be  placed  in  the  ear  and  the  other  end  be  moved 
along  a  train  of  stationaiy  vibntionB.  at  what  points  would  be  heard  sound  of 
nuudmum  loudnessT 

2.  If  a  sounding  fog-siren  be  at  a  considerable  altitude  above  the  sea,  there 
will  be  a  "lone  of  silence"  where  no  sound  will  be  heard.  At  points  either 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  source  the  sound  will  be  heard.     Explain. 

S.  By  placing  against  a  stretched  string  the  end  of  the  stem  of  a  vibrating 
tdning  fork  which  has  either  the  same  frequency  as  the  string  or  any  exact 
multiple,  the  string  will  be  set  into  vibration.     Explain. 

i.  When  a  regiment  is  marching  behind  a  band,  the  roen  are  not  all  in  step 
with  eftch  other  although  each  man  is  in  step  with  the  music  as  he  hears  it. 
Explain. 

S.  A  distinct  echo  is  produced  of  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  approachinfc 
a  cliff.  Wilt  the  pitch  of  the  whistle  be  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  the  echo 
heard  by,  (a),  a  person  on  the  train,  (d),  a  person  standing  on  the  ground? 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


EFFECTS  OF  HEAT 


§  1.  Teniperalure  and  Quantity  of  Heat 

193.  Heat  is  Energy. — If  a  lead  bullet  be  fired  against  a  steel 
target  the  kinetic  energj*^  of  the  bullet  will  disappear,  and  so  much 
heat  will  be  developed  on  impact  that  part  of  the  lead  will  be 
fused.  If  the  bearing  of  a  freight  car  axle  should  run  Ary  much 
energy  will  disappear  at  the  rubbing  surface,  and  so  much  heat 
will  be  developed  that  the  oil-soaked  cotton  waste  in  the  stuffing 
box  may  ignite.  Again,  if  a  gas  be  allowed  to  expand  work  will 
be  done  against  the  resisting  force,  and  the  gas  will  become  cooler, 
showing  that  heat  has  been  lost.  These  examples  suggest  that 
energy  can  be  transformed  into  heat,  and  heat  can  be  transformed 
into  energy.  From  a  study  of  such  experiments  as  these  we  con- 
clude that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy.  Thus  it  is  equally  correct  to 
say  that  a  barrel  full  of  lukewarm  water  can  furnish  a  greater 
quantity  of  heat,  or  can  furnish  a  greater  quantity  of  energy,  than 
a  cup  full  of  boiUng  water. 

Many  physical  properties  of  a  body  are  altered  by  the  addition 
of  heat  to  the  body  or  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body.     The  ' 
effects  of  heat  to  be  here  considered  are 

(1)  Change  of  the  temperature  of  a  body. 

(2)  Change  of  the  physical  state,  from  soUd  to  liquid,  liquid  to 
gas,  etc. 

(3)  Change  of  the  size  of  a  body. 
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194.  The  Sensation  of  Heat  and  Cold.— Though  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  general  knowledge  that  besides  the  sense  organs  for 
seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling,  wc  also  possess 
specialized  organs  for  the  appreciation  of  heat  and  cold,  yet 
that  such  is  the  fact  can  be  easily  shown  as  follows.  Place  the 
pointed  end  of  a  small  metal  rod  in  a  flame  for  a  few  seconds 
and  then  very  lightly  trace  a  hnc  on  the  back  of  the  hand.     Aa 

the  tracing  point  passes  over  certain  points 

x:;^P\         of  the  skin  a  hut  sensation  will  be  perceived, 

j^^^*^'^    whereas  along  the  intermediate  region  there 

iMShM^^mtlh     ^^''"    '^   ^"   ^^"^^   sensation.     By    marking 

Fio.  211.  these  iK)int»  with  a   i^n  dipjied  in  red  ink 

we  can  map  out  the  ix>sitions  of  the  nerve 

termini  that  are  sensitive  to  heat.     If  the  pointed  metal  rod  is 

allowed  to  remain  in  the  flame  for  a  longer  time,  the  same  points 

on  the  hand  will  respond,  but  with  a  more  intense  sensation. 

If,  however,  the  pointed  rod  is  placed  against  a  piece  of  ice  and 
passed  over  the  skin  as  Ijofore,  points  will  be  found  that  give  the 
sensation  of  cold.  By  marking  these  points  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
black  ink,  it  will  \k  obser\'cd  that  tlicsc  jxiinls  tlo  not  coincide  with 
those  that  give  the  sensation  of  heat,  but  constitute  (juitc  a  differ- 
ent system.  It  will  also  be  ohser\'cd  tliat  neither  the  organs  sen- 
sitive to  heat  nor  those  sensitive  to  cold  eoincidc  in  )K)sition  with 
those  sensitive  to  touch.  It  thus  appears  that  in  addition  t«  the 
organs  of  touch,  the  skin  is  supplied  with  specialized  oi^ans  for 
the  perception  of  heat  and  cold. 

195.  Distinction  between  Temperature  and  Quantity  of 
Heat.^The  fact  that  more  ice  can  be  melted  by  a  gallon  of  boil- 
ing water  than  by  a  pint  of  Imiling  water  is  deHcril>ed  bj'  the  state- 
ment that  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  can  Ix-  furnished  by  the  gallon 
of  boiling  water  than  by  the  pint  of  boiling  wator.  Similarly,  a 
barrel  full  of  lukewarm  water  can  furnish  a  greater  quantity  of 
heat  than  a  cup  full  of  iKiiling  wafer. 

If  the  cup  full  of  boiling  water  be  plact^  in  cont-act  with  the 
barrel  full  of  lukewanu  water,  the  former  will  k»8e  heat  while  the 
latter  will  gain  heat.  The  condition  which  determines  the  flow 
of  heat  from  one  body  to  another  is  termed  Unrfperalwe. 
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If  when  two  bodies  are  placed  in  contact  and  shielded  from 
outside  thermal  disturbances,  neither  body  gains  nor  loses  heat, 
the  two  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  thermal  equilibrium.  According 
to  the  ordinary  notions  of  temperature,  two  bodies  in  thermal 
equilibrium  are  at  the  same  temperature.  Two  bodies  in  thermal 
equilibrium  may  possess  either  the  same  or  different  quantities  of 
heat. 

If  when  two  bodies  arc  placed  in  contact  and  shielded  from  out- 
side thermal  disturbances  one  body  loses  heat  while  the  other  body 
gains  heat,  the  Ixxly  that  loses  heat  is  ordinaiily  said  to  be  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  l>ody  that  gains  heat. 

196.  Comparison  of  Temperature. — Although  we  possess 
speciaUzed  organs  for  the  percei)tion  of  heat  and  cold,  these  or- 
gans cannot  be  depended  upon  to  give  quantitative  indications  of 
temperature.  For  instance,  if  the  two  hands  be  immersed,  one 
in  hot  water  and  the  other  in  cold  water,  and  then  both  hands  be 
plunged  into  a  basin  of  lukewarm  water,  the  sensation  of  tem- 
perature now  perceived  by  the  two  hands  will  be  different.  To 
the  hand  that  has  lx?en  in  hot  water  the  lukewarm  water  will 
appear  cool,  while  to  the  hand  that  has  been  in  cold  water  the 
same  lukewarm  water  will  appear  warm.  Again,  if  the  hand 
touch  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  wood  that  have  been  for 
some  time  in  a  room  at  ordinary  temperature,  the  piece  of  metal 
will  seem  to  be  colder  than  the  piece  of  wood. 

Temperatures  cannot  1^  directly  measured,  but  they  can  be 
indirectly  compared  by  means  of  various  easily  measured  effects. 
For  example,  if  a  circuit  is  formed  of  wires  of  two  different  metals, 
and  if  the  two  junctions  of  the  metals  are  kept  at  different  tem- 
peratures, an  electric  current  is  usually  found  to  flow  around  the 
circuit.  Since  electric  currents  arc  readily  measured,  this  thermo- 
electric effect  can  be  used  for  the  comparison  of  differences  of  tem- 
perature. We  might  call  those  differences  in  temperature  equal 
which  produce  equal  changes  in  current. 

Again,  since  the  electric  resistance  of  a  wire  of  any  pure  metal 
increases  when  its  temperature  is  raised,  we  might  call  those 
dififerences  of  temperature  equal  that  produce  equal  differences  in 
the  resistance  of  a  wii-e  made  of  any  given  pure  metal. 
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Again,  since  when  under  constant  pressure  the  length  and 
volume  of  most  substances  inci'easc  as  their  temperature  in- 
creases, we  might  call  those  temperature  differences  equal  that 
produce  equal  differences  in  the  length  or  in  the  volume  of  a  speci- 
men of  any  selected  substance. 

Again,  since  the  pressure  of  a  fixed  mass  of  gas  kept  at  con- 
stant volume  increases  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  we  might 
call  those  temperature  changes  equal  which  produce  equal  changes 
in  the  pressure  of  a  fixed  mass  of  gas  kept  at  constant  volume. 

Again,  since  the  total  energy  radiated  per  second  by  a  hot 
body  increases  when  the  temperature  is  increased,  'we  mi^t 
measure  temperature  in  terms  of  the  rate  of  radiation  of  energy 
from  unit  surface  of  a  body. 

But  if  we  define  equal  increments  of  temperature  in  terms  ot 
equal  increments  of  thermal  electric  current,  we  are  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  define  as  equal  those  increments  of  temperature  which 
produce  equal  increments  of  electric  resistance,  nor  those  incre- 
ments of  temperature  which  produce  equal  increments  in  the 
length  or  volume  of  a  given  body,  nor  those  increments  of  tem- 
perature which  produce  equal  increments  in  the  pressure  of  a 
fixed  mass  of  gas  kept  at  constant  volume.  In  fact,  we  find  that 
equal  increments  of  thermal  electric  current  are  produced  by  in- 
crements of  temperature  which  produce  unequal  increments  of 
electric  resistance,  unequal  increments  in  the  length  and  volume 
of  bodies,  and  unequal  increments  in  the  pressure  of  a  fixed  mass 
of  gas  kept  at  constant  volume.  Indeed,  we  find  that  any  one  of 
the  above  methods  of  defining  equal  increments  of  temperature 
leads  to  increments  of  temperature  which  would  not  be  equal  if 
any  of  the  other  methods  of  definition  had  been  adopted. 

197.  The  Constant  Volume  Hydrogen  Temperature  Scale. — 
If  it  be  postulated  that  those  temperature  changes  are  equal  which 
produce  equal  changes  in  any  specified  property  of  a  definite  sub- 
stance, a  scale  of  temperature  can  be  constructed.  The  particular 
property  that  is  adopted  should  be  one  which  changes  considerably 
with  temperature,  and  which  can  be  read  throughout  a  wide  tem- 
perature range.  Now,  the  permanent  gases,  if  maintained  at 
constant  volume,  undergo  a  considerable  pressure  change  when 
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subjected  to  a  change  of  temperature,  and  they  do  not  change  in 
either  chemical  constitution  or  physical  state  even  when  subjected 
to  a  wide  variation  of  temperature.  Consequently,  the  change  in 
pressure  of  a  fixed  mass  of  some  permanent  gaa  maintained  at 
constant  volume  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  temperature 
scale  used  in  experimental  work. 
As  hydrogen  can  be  changed  in 
temperature  through  a  very  wide 
range  without  any  dissociation  or 
change  of  state,  and  can  be  readily 
obtained  in  a  pure  condition,  this 
gas  has  been  adopted  as  the 
standard  thermometric  substance. 
According  to  the  Constant  Volume 
Hydrogen  Temperature  Scale, 
when  a  fixed  mass  of  hydrogen 
maintained  at  constant  volume  is 
dianged  in  temperalure,  the  change 
qf  pressure  thereby  produced  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  change  of 
temperature. 

198.  The  Normal  Theimom- 
eter. — The  normal  thermometer 
consists  of  a  bulb  B,  Fig.  212, 
made  of  cither  quartz  or  an  alloy 
of  platinum  and  rhodium,  joined 
by  a  capillary  tube  to  an  open 
manometer  M.  The  bulb  and  the 
body  whose  temperature  is  desired 
are  inclosed  in  an  electrically 
heated  furnace  F.     The   volume  p,g   2i2. 

of  the  gas  in  the   bulb   is   kept 

at  a  definite  value  by  adjusting  the  plunger  P  so  that  the  mercury 
in  the  manometer  is  maintained  at  the  index.  In  order  that 
there  shall  be  no  transfusion  of  gas  through  the  walls  of  the  hot 
bulb,  the  spiace  between  the  bidb  and  the  walls  of  the  furnace  is 
filled  with  gas  of  the  same  kind  as  that  inside  the  bulb. 
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While  kept  at  constant  volume,  let  the  pressures  of  a  given 
mass  of  hydrogen  at  temperatures  U  and  t2  be  denoted  by  Pi  and 
P2,  respectively,  and  let  the  pressure  at  some  intermediate  tempera- 
ture t  be  denoted  by  P.  Then  since  it  is  arbitrarily  postulated 
that  when  a  fixed  mass  of  hydrogen  kept  at  constant  volume  has 
ite  temperature  changed,  the  change  of  pressure  thereby  produced 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  change  of  temperature, 

h-h   Pi-Pi ^*  *^ 

In  order  to  determine  (  in  companson  with  t\  and  (2,  definite 
nmnerical  values  must  be  assigned  to  these  latter  temperatures. 
The  particular  temperatures  selected  for  h  and  Ui,  as  well  as  the 
particular  numbers  employed  to  represent  these  temperatures,  are 
matters  of  arbitrary  convention.  But  in  order  that  the  reading 
made  from  different  thermometers  may  be  comparable,  physicists 
have  decided  upon  two  particular  temperatures  for  the  fixed 
points  (1  and  i-i.  For  (|  is  used  the  temfxirature  of  steam  rising 
from  water  boiling  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  76  cm,  of  mer- 
cury, and  for  (2  is  employed  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
ice  and  water  when  in  themml  cquiUbnum  and  under  a  pressure 
of  76  cm.  of  mercury. 

As  the  change  of  prcs.sure  of  a  fixed  ma.ss  of  gas  kept  at  constant 
volume  produced  by  a  given  change  of  temperature  depends 
upon  the  original  preasiire  of  this  gas,  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Mea-surcs  has  specified  that  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice  the  pressure  of  the  hydrogen  shall  be  at  1000  mm.  of 
mercury. 

Various  experimenters  have  used  different  numlx^rs  to  rep- 
resent these  fixed  points  of  the  thermometer  scale.  Celsius  as- 
signed the  number  0  to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  100 
to  the  temperature  of  steam  rising  from  water  Imiling  under  a 
pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury.  A-i  the  temperature  interval  be- 
tween the  two  fixed  points  m  divided  into  one  hundred  parts  or 
d^rees,  this  scale  is  usually  called  the  centigrade  scale.  It  is  the 
thermometric  scale  ordinarily  employed  whenever  the  metric  sys- 
tem of  units  is  employed.     Fahrenheit  assigned  the  number  32  to 
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the  temperature  of  melting;  ice,  and  212  to  the  temperature  of 
steam  risinf;  from  water  boiling  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of 
mercury.  The  Fahrenheit  scale  is  usually  employed  whenever 
the  F.P.S.  system  of  units  is  employed. 

Replacing  (i  and  h  by  100  and  0,  respectively,  and  represent- 
ing the  corresponding  pressures  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  constant 
volume  thermometer  by  Pi  and  Ps,  then  from  (121),  the  number 
which  represents  on  this  thermometer  the  temperature  of  the 
hydrogen  when  at  some  intermediate  pressure  P  is 


r 


(122) 


This  is  the  method  by  which  temperatures  are  determined  with 
the  standard  constaat^volume  gas  thermometer. 

Similarly,  representing  the  fixed  points  of  the  thermometer 
by  32  and  212,  respectively,  the  number  which  represents  the  same 
temperature  as  above  is 

i,=  \  (212-32)  -p-^p+32  j  degrees  Fahrenheit.     .     (123) 

The  relation  between  the  number  which  represents  on  the 
constant  volume  hydrogen  thermometer  a  given  temperature  ac- 
cording to  the  centigrade  scale,  and  the  number  which  represents 
the  same  temperature  expressed  in  Fahrenheit  degrees,  can  be 
obtained  by  dividing  each  member  of  (123)  by  the  corresponding 
member  of  (122).     Thus, 

11^-32     180 
I,        100' 

Whence  U  =  J(//-32), (124) 

and  (/=S(«+32 (125) 

199.  The  Mercury-in-g^sB  Thermometer.— For  sensitivity 
of  its  indications,  range  of  temperature  for  which  it  is  appUcable, 
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and  coDBistency  with  one  another  of  the  results  obtained  by  it, 
the  constant-volume  hydrogen  thermometer  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  On  the  other  hand  its  large  size,  toji^thcr  with  the  care 
necessary  for  iie  manipulation  and  the  amount  of  computation 
necessary  in  making  a  temperature  determination  render  it  incon- 
venient for  ordinary  commercial  use. 

The  great  majority  of  temperature  determinations  are  made  by 
means  of  the  mercury-in-glass  thermometer.  This  consists  of  a 
capillar^'  glass  tube  terminating  in  a  bulb.  The  bulb  and  a  part 
of  the  stem  are  filled  with  mercurj'.  In  order  to  keep  the  mass 
of  mercury  in  the  i.iatrument  constant  and  also  to  prevent  dirt 
from  getting  into  the  stem,  the  end  of  the  stem  opposite  the  bulb 
is  usually  hemiptifally  scaled. 

When  such  an  instrument  is  raised  in  temperature,  both  the 
glass  envelope  and  the  contained  mercury  expand.  The  expansion 
of  the  mercury  would  cause  the  end  of  the  mercury  thread  to  rise 
while  the  expansion  of  the  glass  would  cause  it  to  fall.  But  since 
imit  volume  of  gloss  expands  less  than  unit  volume  of  mercury  for 
the  same  increase  of  temperature,  the  resultant  effect  of  an  increase 
of  temperature  is  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  thread  of  mercury 
in  the  stem. 

A  mercur>'-in-glaas  thermometer,  like  everj-  other  commercial 
temperature  measuring  instnmicnt,  is  standardized  by  com- 
parison with  the  constant-volume  hydrogen  thennometer. 

Since  mercury  freezes  at  —38.8°  C,  the  mercury-in-glass 
thermometer  cannot  l»e  used  for  determining  low  temperatures. 
For  such  temperatures  thermometers  are  used  in  which  alcohol, 
toluene  or  pentane  takes  the  place  of  the  mercury. 

If  we  denote  by  v  the  apparent  increajie  in  volume  of  the 
mercury  in  a  mercury-in-glass  thermometer  when  changed  in 
temperature  from  0"  to  100°,  we  might  denote  by  200°  the  tem- 
perature that  would  produce  an  apparent  increase  in  volume  of  2v. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  we  indicate  by  r  the  increase  in  electric 
resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  when  changed  in  temperature  from 
0°  to  100°,  we  might  denote  by  200°  the  temperature  that  will 
cause  the  resistance  to  change  by  the  amount  2r.  But  on  placing 
the  mercury-in-glass  thermometer  in  the  space  in  which  the  plat- 
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inum  resislance  thermometer  indicates  200°,  we  would  find  that 
the  mercury-in-gIflS8  thermometer  would  indicate  203". 

200.  Units  of  Heat  Quantity. — Heat  being  energy,  it  would 
be  logical  to  measure  quantities  of  heat  in  ergs  or  joules  (I  joule 
"  10'  erga).  But  since  heat  effects  are  more  often  connected 
with  changes  of  temperature  than  with  mechanical  processes,  it  is 
iisually  more  convenient  to  adopt  as  the  unit  of  heat  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass  of 
water  from  t"  to  (i+l)°. 

It  is  shown  by  experiment  that  the  number  of  ergs  of  work 
required  to  raise  unit  mass  of  water  through  one  degree  is  dif- 
ferent at  different  temperatures.  It  is  found,  however,  that  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  mass  of  water  from  freezing  to 
boihng  requires  one  hundred  times  as  much  heat  as  that  required 
to  raise  it  from  15"  C.  to  16°  C.  Consequently  the  unit  of  heat 
quantity  is  often  taken  to  be  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
one  gram  of  water  from  15°  C.  to  16°  C.  This  is  called  the  gram 
calorie  at  15°  C,  or  the  mean  gram  caiorie  or  the  lesser  calorie. 
When  the  foot-pound-second  system  of  units  is  employed,  the  unit 
of  heat  quantity  is  usually  taken  to  be  the  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  from  60°  F.  to  61  °  F.  This 
is  called  the  British  thermal  unit  at  60°  F.  In  the  following  pages 
the  former  unit  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "  calorie  "  and  the 
latter  as  the  "  B-t-u.*^  Another  frequently  employed  unit  of 
heat  quantity  is  the  greater  or  kilogram  calorie.  The  kilogram 
calorie  equals  1000  gram  or  lesser  calories. 

The  relation  between  the  caloric  and  the  erg  can  be  found  by 
various  methods  in  which  work  is  turned  into  heat.  For  example, 
if  water  be  churned,  the  enei^  supplied  can  be  measured  in  ergs, 
and  the  heat  developed  can  be  measured  in  calories.  It  is  found 
that  to  develop  one  calorie  of  heat,  there  must  be  supplied  4.19 
(10^)  ergs  of  work.  Hence  the  mechanical  egtawileni  of  heat,  that 
is,  the  number  of  work  units  in  one  heat  unit,  is  4.19  (10^)  ei^  per 
calorie.  In  subsequent  problem  work  we  shall  use  the  approxi- 
mate value  4.2  (10^)  ergs  per  calorie. 
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Solved  Problems 

Problem. — From  the  definilions  of  the  two  units  of  heat,  find  the  number 
of  caloriei  id  one  B.t.u. 

SoLtJTiON. — 1  B.t.u.  wiJl  raise      1  lb,  water  1°  F. 
"  '■   454gm.      ■'     " 

"    454X{         "     "C. 

Therefore,  1  B.t.u.  equ&ls  252  calorics,  nearly. 

Problem. — Assuming  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  4.19  (1(F) 
er^  per  CHlorie,  find  the  value  of  the  me^^hanical  equivalent  of  heat  expreased 
in  foot-pounds  per  British  thermal  u 

Solution. — 11,IMK),000  dyne-cms.  will  raise  1  gram  uf  water  1°  C. 

41,900,000 


41,900.000 
980X30  "s   ' 


980X30.5      ' 

41.900,000({) 


Therefore,  778  tt.-lb.  of  work  will  develop  1  B.t.u. 

201.  Thennal  Capacity  and  Specific  Heat — If  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  be  imparted  to  equal  masses  of  water  and  of 
mercury  at  the  same  temperature,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mercuiy  will  be  raised  very  much  more  than  that 
of  the  wat«r.  In  general,  different  quantities  of  heat  are  required 
to  change  the  temperatures  of  different  bodies  by  G()iial  amounts. 
The  ratio  of  the  heat  required  to  change  the  temperature  of  a  body 
to  the  change  in  temperature  thereby  produced  is  colled  the  mean 
thennal  capadty  of  the  hotly  for  the  given  range  of  temperature. 
Thus,  if  //  units  of  heat  are  required  to  change  the  temperature  of 
a  body  from  (2°,  to  d",  then  the  mean  thermal  capacity  of  the 
body  between  (2"  and  d*  is 

"T-k "*) 
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If  (i  =  ((2+l),  this  ratio  is  called  the  thermal  capacity  of  the 
body  at  tz".  The  thermal  capacities  of  bodies  are  different  at 
differeut  temperatures,  and  their  mean  thermal  capacities  are  dif- 
ferent for  different  tempjerature  ranges. 

If  the  mean  thermal  capacity  of  a  body  be  divided  by  the  mass 
of  the  body,  the  quotient  obtained  is  called  the  mean  thermal 
capacity  of  the  aubslance  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  Thus, 
representing  by  c  the  mean  thermal  capacity  of  a  given  substance, 


(127) 


In  this  equation,  substituting  for  C  the  value  obtained  from 
(126), 

-^W-     -.        ■  ■       tl28) 

Whence,  the  mean  thermal  capacity  of  a  substance  numerically 
equals  the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  change  the  tem- 
perature of  unit  iiiaKs  of  the  substance  one  degree. 

Solving  the  above  equation  for  //,  we  have  for  the  number 
of  heat  unit.s  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  moss  m  of  a 
substance  of  mean  thermal  capacity  c  from  temperature  I2  to  d. 


H  =  mc(,ti- 

The  difference  in  the  thermal  ca- 
pacities of  various  substances  may 
be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  appa- 
ratus represented  in  Fig.  213.  This 
consists  of  four  cylinders  of  equal 
masses  anti  external  dimensions  made 
of  iron,  brass,  tin  and  lead.  When 
all  the  cylinders  are  raised  to  the 
same  temperature  by  being  immersed 
in  hot  water  they  are  placed  on  a 
cake  of  paraffin  wax. 

Each  cylinder  melts  a  hole  in 
the   wax  until   its   temperature  has 


(129) 
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fallen  to  the  melting  point  of  the  paraffin.  The  iron  sinks  deepest 
into  the  wax,  then  brass,  tin,  and  lead,  in  the  order  named.  This 
experiment  shows  that  in  cooUng  through  the  same  temperature 
range,  equal  masses  of  different  substances  give  up  different 
quantities  of  heat.  That  b,  the  thermal  capacities  of  different 
substances  are  different;  that  of  iron  is  greater  than  that  of 
brass,  that  of  brass  is  greater  than  that  of  tin,  that  of  tin  is  greater 
than  that  of  lead. 

The  ratio  of  the  mean  thermal  capacity  of  a  given  substance 
for  a  given  temperature  range,  to  the  thermal  capacity  of  water 
at  15°  C.,*  is  called  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  substance  for  the 
assigned  range  of  temperature.  Tlius,  representing  by  s  the 
mean  specific  heat  of  a  substance  which  for  an  assigned  tempera- 
ture range  has  a  mean  thermal  capacity  c, 


where  c*  is  the  thermal  capacity  of  water  at  15°  C* 

From  the  definition  of  unit  quantity  of  heat  (Art.  200),  the 
thermal  capacity  of  water  at  15°  C.  is  one  calorie  per  gram  per 
degree  centigrade.  Consequently,  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance 
numerically  equals  the  mean  thermal  capacity  of  the  substance 
for  the  same  temperature  range.  And  since  the  thermal  capacity 
of  water  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  and  the  thermal 
capacity  of  other  substances  does  not  vary  greatly  with  tempera- 
ture, there  is  Uttle  error  in  taking  the  specific  heat  of  any  sub- 
stance to  be  numerically  equal  to  its  mean  thermal  capacity 
for  any  ordinary  temperature  range. 

202.  Water  Equivalent. — The  mass  of  water  which  has  a  ther- 
mal capacity  equal  to  that  of  a  given  body  is  called  the  water 
equivaient  of  the  body.  It  is  the  mass  of  water  which  requires  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  as  the  given  body  in  order  to  change  its 
temperature  one  degree. 

The  amoimt  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  temperature  change 
of  one  degree  of  a  body  of  mass  wi  and  thermal  capacity  per  unit 
mass  c,  is  cm.     If  the  mass  of  water  which  requires  the  same 

•  Or  60°  ¥..  U  (he  F.P.S  Byiicm  of  unlu  ia  employtd. 
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quantity  of  heat  as  the  given  body  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
change  of  temperature  be  denoted  by  e, 

That  is,  the  water  equivalent  of  a  body  of  mass  m  and  thermal 
capacity  per  unit  mass  c  equals  cm. 

If  the  maes  of  the  body  and  the  thermal  capacity  per  unit  mass 
be  unknown,  the  water  equivalent  can  be  experimentally  deter- 
mined by  the  method  described  in  the  following  Article. 

203.  Determination  of  Thennal  Capacity  by  the  Method  of 
Mixtures. — Experiment  indicates  that  when  a  number  of  bodies  of 
diifereot  temperatures  are  brought  t<^ther,  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  by  the  bodies  that  fall  in  temperature  equals  the  amount  of 
heat  gained  by  the  bodies  that  rise  in  temperature. 

In  the  Method  of  Mixtures  the  specimen  whose  thennal  ca- 
pacity IB  required  is  raised  in  temperature  and  then  inunersed  in 
liquid  at  a  lower  temperature  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel  pro- 
vided with  a  thermometer,  stirrer  and  other  accessories.  An 
apparatus  for  the  meamirement  of  heat  quantity  is  called  a  calorim- 
eter. In  the  present  case,  the  calorimeter  includes  the  vessel  in 
which  the  mixing  occurs,  the  thermometer  and  the  stirrer.  After 
immersion,  the  specimen,  the  calorimeter,  and  the  contained 
liquid  attain  a  common  temperature.  The  specimen  loses  heat, 
while  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  gain  heat.  If  the  system 
neither  gains  heat  from  the  surroundings  nor  loses  heat  to  the 
surroundings,  then  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  the  specimen  equals 
the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat  gained  by  the  liquid  and  by  the 
calorimeter. 

Consider  a  specimen  of  mass  m,  thermal  capacity  c  and  tem- 
perature t  to  be  placed  in  a  mass  mi  of  liquid  of  known  themiaE 
capacity  ci,  and  temperature  (2.  Let  the  common  temperature  of 
the  system  after  the  immersion  of  the  specimen  be  it-  Then  the 
heat  lost  by  the  specimen  is  cm(i—h),  and  the  heat  gained  by  the 
liquid  in  the  calorimeter  is  cimi(ii  — (2).  Representing  the  water 
equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  by  e,  the  amount  of  heat  gained  by 
the  calorimeter  is  le{(i  — (2). 
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Consequently,  if  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  neither  gain 
heat  from,  nor  lose  heat  to  the  surround ingH,  wc  have  the  equation 

(Heat  lost  by\      /Heat  gaiiicdX      /Heat  gained  liyN 
Bpecimen    }~\  by  liquid    /     \    calorimeter    J 

cm{l-ti)=c,mdli-ti)  +  le(ti-l2).  .  .  (130) 
From  this  equation  the  value  of  c,  the  thermal  capacity  I'equired, 
can  be  obtained  when  e,  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter, 
is  known.  If  the  masses  and  thermal  capacities  of  the  materials 
composing  the  calorimeter  be  known,  the  water  equivalent  can  be 
obtained  by  computation  as  explained  in  the  preceding  article. 
Often,  however,  these  data  are  unavailable.  In  this  case  the 
water  equivalent  may  be  obtained  from  another  experiment  as 
follows.  I*t  a  mass  m'  of  hot  water  at  temperature  ('  be  poured 
into  a  calorimeter  containing  a  mass  m'j  of  colder  water  at  tempera- 
tire  i'j.  Lot  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  be  t'l.  If  no  heat  is 
either  lost  to  the  surroundings  or  gained  from  the  surroundings, 
then  the  heat  lost  by  the  hot  wafer  ctjuals  that  gained  by  the  cold 
water  plus  that  gained  by  the  calorimeter.  That  is,  since  without 
sensible  error  we  may  consider  the  thcnnal  capacity  of  water  for 
all  temperature  ranges  equal  to  unity, 

(Heat  loKt  hj\  /Heat  gained  by\  /Heat  (fained  by\ 
hot  water  /  \  told  water  /  \  ealorimctcr  / 
lm'(('-i',)  =  lm',{('i-/'2)+le{i'i-i'2).        ,      .     (131) 

Since  every  quantity  in  this  etiuation  except  e  is  known,  the 
water  e(}uiva!ent  of  the  calorimeter  can  be  detcriuincd.  On  sub- 
stituting in  (130),  the  value  of  c  thus  obtaintJ,  the  thermal 
capacity  of  the  given  specimen  may  be  dctcrmincil. 

Approximate  values  of  the  mean  specific  heats  of  sonic  ordinary 
substances  arc  given  below: 

Aluminum 0  219  Lead 0  032 

Alcohol  (ethyl) 0.6fi5  Niikel 0.113 

Brass 0.093  Paraffin  (solid) 0.560 

Copper 0.093  Paraffin  (liquid) 0  710 

Granite 0, 193  Silver 0.056 

Hydrogen  (ronst.  press.) — 3.4  Turpentine 0.467 

Hydrogen  (const,  vol.) 2.4  Water 1.000 

Iron  (wrought) 0.108  Water,  ice  (-20 to  0°  C.)..    .0,504 

Iron  (steel) 0. 117  Water,  steam  (100°  to  125"  C.)0.479 
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204.  The  Two  Specific  Heats  of  a  Gas.— If  a  substance  expands 
against  a  force,  it  will  do  work  at  the  expense  of  either  energy 
supplied  from  outside  or  the  JBternal  energj'  of  the  substance. 
If  heat  be  imparted  to  a  gas  there  will  usually  be  an  increase  of 
temperature.  If  the  volume  increases,  the  gas  thereby  doing  work, 
the  rise  in  temperature  will  be  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  volume 
had  remained  constant.  It  follows  that  more  heat  is  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  specimen  of  gas  by  a  given  amount  when 
the  volume  changes  than  when  the  volume  remains  constant. 
Consequently,  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure 
is  greater  than  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  specimen  at  constant 
volume.  For  example,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen  at 
constant  pressure,  to  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume,  at  0°  C, 
is  1.4. 

Solved  Problem 

Problem. — An  audience  of  a  thousand  people  Lb  assembled  in  a  church 
on  an  evening  when  the  out-door  temperature  is  40*  F.  In  order  to  ventilate 
the  room  efGciently  air  must  be  introduced  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of  a  cubic 
foot  per  serond  for  each  peiBon  present,  and  for  the  sake  of  romfort  it  must  be 
warmed  to  70°  F.  Find  the  amount  of  heat,  expressed  in  British  thermal  unita, 
that  must  tie  supplied  in  1.5  hours,  asHuminK  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs 
1.3  ounces,  and  it«  etieritic.lifat  is  0.24 

Solution. — The  hent  gainpd  by  m  lb.  of  air  of  specific  heat  0.24,  in  rising 
from  40°  F  to  70°  F. 

|=™i»,-(,)|=0.24(1000xlX77X  1.5X3600)  (70-40)  =  B.t,u. 


1.  What  are  the  conditions  which  govern  the  choice  of  materials  used  in 
thermometers?     Compare  alfohol  and  mercury,  each  in  glaaa,  as  to  the  above 

2.  Deserilie  the  mercury-in-glass  thermometer  and  state  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  xs  compared  with  a  hydrogen  thermometer. 

3.  A  mercurial  and  an  alcohol  thermometer  have  their  scales  divided  into 
100  equal  spares  between  the  freeting  and  the  boiling  points  of  wat«r.  Does 
one  division  on  the  mercurial  thermometer  represent  the  same  variation  in 
temperature  aa  one  divisiou  on  the  alcohol  thermometer? 
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1.  In  designing  &  mercury-in-gltkHa  thermometer,  bow  would  the  foUuwiag 
changes  affect  the  reading? 

(q) — an  enlargement  of  the  bore; 
'  (6) — an  enlargement  of  the  bulb; 
(c) — a  downward  displacement  of  the  scale; 
(d) — air  above  the  mercury  thread; 
(e) — placing  the  thermometer  in  a  horiiontal  position. 

6.  Two  metals  of  equal  mass  but  unequal  tbeimal  capacitiFS  are  heated 
through  the  same  range  of  temperature.  How  do  the  quantities  of  beat 
absorbed  by  each  compare?  Two  metals  of  equal  volume  but  unequal  den- 
sities and  specific  heata  are  heated  through  the  same  range  of  temperature. 
How  do  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  each  compare? 

6.  Equal  masses  of  two  liquids  are  placed  in  similar  vessels,  suspended  ill 
a  room,  and  allowed  to  cool.  If  during  the  same  time  No.  1  falls  throu^ 
twice  the  difference  of  temperature  through  which  No.  2  falls,  how  do  the  ther- 
mal capacities  of  the  liquids  compare?    Explain  fully. 

7.  With  a  piece  of  platiaiun,  water,  calorimeter,  standard  masses  and  scales 
at  your  command,  how  would  you  proceed  to  determine  the  temperature  of  a 
furnace?     Explain  fully, 

§  2.  Change  of  State. 

206.  Transfonnation  Points. — If  heat  be  abstracted  from  a 
mass  of  Bteam,  the  temperature  will  fall  until  a  certain  temperar 
ture  is  reached.  If  the  abstraction  of 
heat  be  continued,  the  steam  will  gradually 
condense  without  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture until  all  of  the  Bteam  is  condensed. 
I  \  After   all   of   the   steam    ia  condensed,    a 

\  farther  abstraction  of  heat  will  produce  a 

fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  until 
another  certain  temperature  is  reached.  If 
the  abstraction  of  heat  be  continued,  the 
water  will  gradually  solidify  without  any 
change  of  temperature  until  all  of  the  water  is  frozen.  After 
all  of  the  water  is  frozen,  a  farther  abstraction  of  heat  will  pro- 
duce a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  ice.  The  relation  between 
the  temperature  and  time  for  ordinary  water,  in  cooling  from 
above  100°  C.  to  below  0°  C,  is  given  by  the  full  line  in  Fig.  214. 
The  points  at  which  the  temperature  of  a  substance  is  unchanged 
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by  an  abstraction  (or  addition)  of  heat  are  called  the  transfoT' 
motion  points  or  tran^ormation  lemperalurea  of  the  given  sub- 
stance. 

At  the  transformation  temperatures  a  body  that  is  falling  in 
temperature  emits  heat,  and  a  body  that  is  rising  in  temperature 
absorbs  heat.  For  thia  reason  the  transformation  points  obtained 
in  cooling  are  called  recaleacence  points,  and  those  obtained  on 
heating  are  called  decalescence  points.  For  some  substances 
the  recalescence  points  do  not  coincide  with  the  decalescence 
points. 

Water  has  two  transformation  points — one  at  the  temperature 
at  which  steam  condenses  into  water  and  another  at  the  tempers* 
ture  at  which  water  freezes.  Many  substances  have  more  than 
two  transformation  points.     For   example,  besides   the  freezing 


Fin.  215. 

and  vaporizing  points,  soUd  steel  may  have  one,  two  or  three  other 
transformation  points.  The  number  and  the  temperature  of 
these  point*  depend  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  present.  The 
transformation  points  on  cooling  steel  of  various  carbon  content 
are  indicated  in  Fig.  215.  At  these  points  occur  changes  in  the 
volume,  hardness,  crystalline  structure  and  fineness  of  grain  of 
the  steel.  These  changes  do  not  take  place  instantly  but  extend 
over  an  appreciable  time. 

The  physical  properties  of  st^el  at  any  particular  temperature 
can  be  rendered  practically  permanent  by  sudden  cooUt^  or 
quenching.  This  is  the  basis  of  hardening  and  tempering.  The 
process  of  annealing  consists  in  slowly  heating  the  specimen 
to  the  temperature  at  which  the  desired  size  of  grain  occurs,  and 
then  cooling  the  specimen  so  slowly  that  there  is  sufficient  time  for 
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the  crystalline  Btructure  to  change  to  that  which  is  normal  to  iron 
at  atmospheric  temperatures. 

The  a<l<Mtion  to  st«el  of  certain  amounts  of  tungsten,  chromium 
or  vanadium  causes  an  elevation  of  the  transformation  points  to 
the  temperature  of  red  heat.  Such  steels  will  hold  a  cutting  edge 
even  when  at  a  dull  red  heat.  In  machine  shop  practice  theae 
alloys  are  called  "  high-speed  "  stecb. 

206.  The  Melting  Point — If  heat  be  added  to  a  piece  of  ice  at  a 
temperature  below  0' C,  the  ice  will  rise  in  temperature  until  it 
attains  0°  C.  A  further  addition  of  heat  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  of  part  of  the  solid  to  li<iuid  without  alteration  of  tem- 
perature. If  heat  be  abided  wiiilc  part  of  the  substance  is  solid  and 
part  is  liquid,  some  of  the  so]i<l  will  mclf ;  while  if  heat  be  taken 
from  the  mixture,  some  of  the  liquid  will  solidify.  But  so  long  as 
part  of  the  s[K-cimon  is  solid  and  part  ia  liquid,  and  the  mixture  is 
well  stirred,  the  temperature  will  remain  constant  however  much 
heat  is  added  to,  or  taken  from  the  mbcture.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  solid  and  li(|uid  states  of  a  substance  can  exist  together 
in  etjuilibrium,  is  called  the  fusion  point  or  meUinff  point  of  the 
given  substance.     The  melting  point  is  a  transfonnation  point. 

Every  crj'stailinc  substance  has  a  definite  melting  point.  For 
such  a  substance  the  (cmperaturc  at  which  melting  begins  is  the 
same  as  that  at  which  solidification  begins.  But  non-crystalline 
substances,  such  as  glass,  iron  and  paraffin,  soften  and  so  pass 
gradually  into  the  liiiuid  state.  These  substances  have  no  definite 
melting  point.  The  temperature  at  which  non-crj'stallinc  sub- 
stances begin  to  turn  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  is  not  the 
temperature  at  which  they  begin  to  turn  from  the  liquid  to  the  soUd 
state. 

The  melting  point  of  an  alloy  cannot  be  computed  from  the 
melting  points  of  the  components.  For  example,  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  by  weight  of  bLsmuth  (melting  point  269°  C),  one  part 
of  cadmium  (melting  point  320°  C),  two  parts  of  lead  (melting 
point  327°  C),  and  one  part  of  tin  (melting  point  232°  C),  makes 
an  alloy  that  melts  at  61°  C. 

A  solution  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  pure  solvent. 
The  depression  of  the  freezing  point  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of 
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the  number  of  molecules  and  of  ions  contained  in  unit  mass  of  the 
pure  solvent. 

On  melting  and  on  solidifyit^,  most  substances  abruptly  change 
in  volume.  A  few  expand  on  solidifying  as  water,  antimony, 
bismuth  and  gray  cast  iron.*  The  greater  number,  however,  con- 
tract during  solidifying,  as  wax,  copper,  lead  and  white  cast  iron. 
On  account  of  this  fact  sharp  castings  can  be  taken  of  substances 
belonging  in  the  first  class,  but  not  of  substances  in  the  second  class. 

207.  Undercooling. — A  Uquid  not  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
solid  substance  can  be  cooled  Itelow  the  melting  point  without  sobd- 
ifying.  For  example,  by  vcrj'  gradually  cooling  air-free  water  in 
sealed  capillary  tubes  the  temperature  can  be  reduced  to  — 16°  C, 
before  freezing  occurs.  The  addition  of  a  fragment  of  the  solid 
to  the  undercooled  liquid  will  induce  equilibrium  and  the  liquid 
will  quickly  solidify.  When  a  subetancc  solidifies  it  gives  out  heat. 
When  an  under-cooled  liquid  solidifies  the  heat  thereby  given  out 
raises  the  temperature  to  the  ordinary  solidifying  point.  The 
undcrcooUng  of  water  is  indicated  by  the  dent  in  the  curve, 
Fig.  214. 

When  a  piece  of  red-hot  steel  is  cooled,  the  temperature 
falls  somewhat  below  a  transformation  point  before  the  physical 
and  chemical  transformations  occur.  When  these  transformations 
begin,  there  is  a  sudden  evolution  of  heat  and  rise  of  temperature. 
The  undercooUng  and  rccalescencc  of  steel  are  strikingly  shown  by 
heating  a  wire  to  a  red  heat  by  means  of  an  electric  current  and 
then  switching  off  the  current.  As  the  wire  cools,  it  will  become 
almost  black,  when  suddenly,  as  the  transformation  point  is 
reached,  it  will  glow  brightly. 

Ordinary  water  frocMS  at  0°  C.  Air-free  wnl#t  muat  be  undcrcxwled  before 
it  will  beKin  to  frcpic.  But  &k  soon  hx  tuilidiRcBtioQ  bt^nii,  it  proceeds  much 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  ease  of  ordinary  water. 

It  is  a  mnttrr  of  common  remark  that  when  the  pliimhinf;  of  a  reaidenec 
freezes,  il  is  the  pipes  from  the  hut  water  lank  that  first  burst.  The  reason 
ig  that  as  noon  as  the  temperature  becflm<^  Buffiiriently  low,  the  air-free  boiled 
water  in  the  hot  wat^^r  pipes  quickly  Freezes  thereby  suddenly  expanding 
outward  with  sufficient  force  lo  burst  the  strongest  pipes.    Though  the  water 

whits  cwl  iron  ii  ■  (olid  golutioa  or  ulloy  of  iron  cubidc  ind  impure  iron. 
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in  the  cold  water  pipes  will  begin  to  freeze  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  ice 
will  form  more  slowly  at  the  surface  of  the  pipes  and  will  expand  inward.  On 
account  of  the  air  in  the  water,  this  ice  will  be  porous.  Not  only  will  there 
be  a  smaller  bursting  force  developed  by  the  freezing  of  ordinary  water,  but  if 
the  pipes  are  of  equal  diameter,  the  ordinary  water  will  not  all  be  frtnen  till 
after  the  air-free  water  has  solidified. 

208.  Change  of  Melting  Point  with  Pressure. — If  by  the 
application  of  pressure  a  substance  that  expands  on  solidification 
is  prevented  from  expanding,  more  heat  must  be  taken  from  the 
substance  to  cause  it  to  sohdify  than  if  the  body  were  allowed  to 
expand  freely.  For  example,  to  cause  water  to  freeze  when  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  160  atmospheres,  there  must  be  an  ab- 
straction of  heat  sufficient  to  lower  the  temperature  to  —1°  C. 
Conversely,  ice  at  —  1°  C.  will  melt  if  subjected  to  a  pressure  of 
160  atmospheres.  This  phenomenon  is  described  by  the  state- 
ment that  pressure  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  substances  that 
expand  on  sohdification.  This  is  a  special  case  of  the  general 
principle  enunciated  by  Le  Chatelier — when  a  syslem  in  egut- 
librium  is  aubjed  to  a  constraint  by  which  the  etpiilibrium  is  aU 
Ured,  a  reaction  lakes  J^ace  which  opposes  the  constraint. 

This  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fart  that  two  pieces  of  ice  can  be  caused 
to  freeie  firmly  bother  by  simply  pressing  them  into  contact.  Suppose  two 
pieces  of  ice  are  forced  together.  At  the  points  of  contact  the  pressure  is  so 
great  that  at  these  points  the  melting  point  of  the  ice  is  appreciably  lowered. 
That  is,  at  the  points  of  contact  the  actual  temperature  of  the  ice  is  above  the 
temperature  at  which  ice  can  exist  under  the  present  pressure,  Consequoitly 
fusion  occurs  at  the  points  of  contact. 

Melting  requires  heat.  The  heat  that  melts  the  ice  at  the  points  of  contact 
is  furnished  by  the  surrounding  ice.  As  a  consequence,  the  ice  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,  and  the  water  formed  by  the  melting,  are  at  a  temperature  lower 
than  the  normal  melting  point.  When  the  melted  ice  is  squeezed  out  from 
between  the  points  of  contact,  it  is  relieved  from  the  extra  pressure.  Being 
at  a  temperature  below  the  melting  point  of  ice  under  the  present  pressure, 
the  water  refrecica.  In  freezing,  it  gives  out  heat  just  sufficient  to  raise  its 
temperature  to  the  original  temperature  of  the  ice.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  refreezing  of  water  from  ice  melted  by  pressure,  when  the  pressure  is 
relieved,  is  called  "regelation." 

To  regelation  is  due  the  compacting  of  dry  snow  into  a  snowball,  and  the 
compacting  of  dry  snow  into  ice  under  the  pressure  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  The 
flow  of  a  glacier  down  a  valley  is  dependent  upon  regelation.    If  the  valley 
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filled  with  Bnow  and  ice  be  consideraUy  inclined  to  the  horicon,  there  will  be 
•n  enormous  force  tending  to  move  the  entire  nuim  down  the  incline.  This 
motion  is  hindered  by  the  crookednees  of  the  valley  and  the  uneveiineae  of  the 
bed  and  aides.  But  if  at  each  obstacle  tbe  ice  yields  under  the  force  due  to  the 
weight  uf  the  mesa  farther  up  the  valley,  and  then  relreeies,  the  entire  maw 
will  gradually  advance  down  the  incline. 

On  the  other  hand  pressure  ia  favorable  to  the  freexing  of  a  substance  tliat 
contracts  on  aoiidification.  Thus  pressure  raises  the  melting  point  of  sub- 
etances  that  eontract  on  solidification.  For  example,  under  a  preaeure  of  100 
atmospheres  the  melting  point  of  paraffin  is  3°  C.  higher  than  at  atmospheric 
pressure. 

209.  Heat  Eqtiivalent  oi  Fusion. — When  heat  is  imparted  to  a 
solid  body  at  the  melting  point,  fusion  is  produced  without  change 
of  temperature.  When  heat  is  abstracted  from  a  liquid  at  the 
freezing  point,  freezing  occurs  without  change  of  temperature.  In 
the  case  of  an  under-cooled  liquid,  the  temperature  rises  to  the 
freezing  point.  In  melting,  heat  is  absorbed.  In  freezing,  heat 
is  given  out. 

In  order  to  melt  a  unit  mass  of  any  substance  there  must  be 
imparted  to  it  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  which  is  different  for 
different  substances.  Thus,  to  melt  one  gram  of  ice  at  0°  C, 
requires  the  expenditui'e  of  80  calories  of  heat,  and  to  melt  one 
gram  of  gray  cast  iron  at  its  melting  point  requires  about  25 
calories.  The  ratio  of  the  heat  used  in  melting  a  substance  at  its 
melting  point,  to  the  mass  melted,  is  called  the  heat  equivalent, of 
fusion  of  the  given  substance. 

Thus,  if  H  units  of  heat  are  required  to  melt  a  mass  m,  the 
value  of  the  heat  equivalent  of  fusion  is 

Lf=- (132) 

The  heat  equivalent  of  fusion  is  measured  in  calories  per  gram, 
B.t.u.  per  pound,  etc. 

From  the  fact  that  the  heat  absorbed  by  a  body  during  fu- 
sion does  not  change  the  temperature  of  the  body,  at  the  time 
when  heat  was  considered  to  be  a  form  of  matter,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  heat  absorbed  during  fusion  exists  in  the  melted 
body  in  a  hidden  or  latent  form.    Thus,  heat  absorbed  during 
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fusion  was  then  called  the  "  latent  heat  "  of  fusion.  But  aince  it 
has  been  proved  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energj',  we  believe  that 
the  heat  absorbed  by  the  body  during  fusion  docs  not  exist  in 
the  melted  body  as  heat,  but  as  some  form  of  potential  energy. 
Consequently,  the  expression  "  latent  heat  of  fusion  "  is  now  out 
of  date  and  has  given  place  to  the  term  "  heat  equivalent  of 
fusion." 

Solved  Problem 

Problem. — Aasmning  thai  80  i^orieB  of  heat  will  melt  one  gram  of  ice  at 
the  melting  point,  find  the  number  uf  B.t.u.  required  to  melt  one  pound  of 
ice  at  the  same  temperature. 

Solution. — 80  gm  "  C,  unita  of  heat  will  melt  1  gm,  ice. 
80  lb.°  C.  units  of  heat  will  molt  1  lb.  ice. 
80  <t)  lb."  F.  unita  of  heat  will  melt  1  lb.  ice. 
.*.  144  B.t.ii.  arc  required  to  melt  one  pound  of  ice  at  the  melting  point. 

210.  Determination  of  the  Heat  Equivalent  of  Fusion  by  die 
Method  of  Mixtures.— Let  the  specimen  be  placed  in  a  liquid 
of  such  a  mass  and  at  such  a  temperature  that  it  will  be  melted 
and  the  melted  substance  raised  to  a  temperature  above  the  melt- 
ing point.  If  the  initial  temperature  were  below  the  melting  point, 
the  thermal  changes  are  as  follows.  The  specimen  is  raised  in 
temperature  to  the  melting  point;  it  is  melted  without  change  of 
temperature;  the  melted  substance  is  raised  to  a  temperature  above 
the  mehing  point.  The  calorimeter  and  contained  liquid  fall  in 
temperature  to  the  final  temperature  of  the  melted  specimen. 

If  the  solid  specimen  were  of  mass  m,  temperature  I  and 
thermal  capacity  c,  then  in  rising  to  the  melting  point  I'  it  would 
absorb  the  quantity  of  heat  cm{l'—l).  If  the  heat  equivalent 
of  fusion  of  the  substance  were  L/,  then  in  melting,  the  specimen 
would  absorb  the  quantity  of  heat  mLf.  If  the  final  temperature 
of  the  specimen  were  t2  and  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  substance 
in  the  liquid  state  were  c',  then  in  rising  from  the  melting  point 
to  the  6nal  temperature,  the  specimen  would  absorb  the  quantity 
of  heat  c'm((2— '')■  The  total  quantity  of  heat  gained  by  the 
specimen  would  then  equal 

cm{l'  -l)+mL,+c'm{t'i-t'). 
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If  the  calorimeter  were  of  water  C(]iuvaleiit  e,  and  initially  was 
at  the  temperature  li,  then  in  falling  to  the  final  temperature  (3 
the  heat  lost  by  the  calorimeter  would  be  le((i  — (2)-  If  the  liquid 
in  the  calorimeter  were  of  mass  mi  and  thermal  capacity  ci,  then  in 
falling  from  its  initial  temperature  d  to  the  final  temperature  fe, 
it  would  lose  the  quantity  of  heat  cimi((i— (2). 

If  the  s>'8tem  neither  lost  heat  to  the  surroundings  nor  gained 
heat  from  the  surroundings,  the  quantity  of  heat  gained  by  the 
specimen  must  equal  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  the  calorimeter 
and  contained  liquid.     Therefore, 

cm{t'-t)+mLrt-<^mit2-l')  =  le(li-t2)+cmi(ti~h), 

from  which  the  value  of  the  heat  equivalent,  L/,  can  be  obtained. 

211.  Heat  of  Solution. — A  solid  can  pass  into  the  liquid  state 
by  the  action  of  a  solvent.  To  change  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the 
process  of  solution  heat  is  required.  If  heat  is  not  supplied  from 
without,  the  mixture  will  fall  in  temperature.  For  example,  by 
dissolving  ammonium  nitrate  in  an  equal  mass  of  water,  both  at 
0°  C,  a  solution  is  produced  that  has  a  temperature  of— 15°  C  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  cooling  action  of  solution  b  masked  by 
the  generation  of  heat  due  to  chemical  action  between  the  solvent 
and  solute. 

A  saturated  solution  in  contact  with  undissolved  solute  at  the 
same  temperature  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  In  most  cases  the  addi- 
tion of  heat  will  cause  more  sohite  to  dissolve  and  the  abstraction 
of  heat  will  cause  some  of  the  dissolved  substance'  to  go  out  of 
solution.  By  gradually  evaporating  or  cooling  a  saturated  solu- 
tion which  contains  no  undissolved  solute,  an  unstable  condition 
can  be  produced  that  is  analogous  to  the  state  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium existing  in  an  under  cooled  liquid  (Art.  207).  In  the  cas6 
of  a  supersaturated  solution,  as  in  the  case  of  an  undercooled 
liquid,  cquilibiium  can  be  induced  by  dropping  into  the  solution  a 
fragment  of  the  solid  solute.  The  excess  of  solute  will  quickly 
solidify,  and  the  heat  thus  given  out  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  solution.  This  phenomenon  of  supersaturated  solution  can 
be  shown  with  any  highly  soluble  substance.     An  aqueous  solution 
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of  Bodium  acetate  is  especially  suited  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
fall  of  temperature  during  solution  and  the  rise  of  temperature 
during  crystallization. 

212.  Freezing  Mixtures. — The  freezing  point  of  a  solution 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  pure  solvent.  If  a  dilute  solution  be 
gradually  cooled,  a  temperature  will  be  reached  at  which  some  of 
the  pure  solvent  will  freeze  out.  As  the  solution  becomes  more 
concentrated  a  lower  temperature  will  be  required  to  freeze  out 
more  of  the  solvent.  If  the  cooling  be  continued,  a  temperature 
will  be  attained  at  which  the  remaining  concentrated  solution  will 
freeze — solvent  together  with  solute.  This  complex  solid  mixture 
is  called  the  cryohydrate  of  the  two  substances.  The  temperature 
and  concentration  of  the  solution  when  freezing  occurs  are  definite 
for  any  particular  pair  of  substances. 

For  instance,  the  cryohydrate  of  common  salt  in  water  consists 
of  23.8  parts  of  salt  and  76.2  parts  of  water,  and  its  temperature  of 
equilibrium  is  —22°  C.  If  salt  and  ice  in  this  proportion  be 
intimately  mixed  the  cryohydrate  is  formed.  If  this  be  at  a 
temperature  above  —22°  C,  it  will  melt  until  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  heat  thereby  required,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
becomes  —22°  C.  This  phenomenon  is  the  basis  of  the  action  of 
many  of  the  so-called  "  freezing  mixtures.  " 

A  mixture  of  143  parts  of  crystallized  calcium  chloride  and  100 
parts  of  snow,  gives  a  temperature  of  —50°  C. 

213.  Vaporization. — At  some  temperatures  a  gaseous  sub- 
stance can  be  liquefied  by  the  application  of  pressure,  while  at 
other  temperatures  the  addition  of  pressure  will  not  produce 
hquefaction.  When  a  gaseous  substance  can  be  liquefied  by 
pressure  alone  it  is  called  a  vapor.  When  it  cannot  be  Uquefied 
by  the  addition  of  pressure  alone,  it  is  called  a  gas.  The  conversion 
of  a  liquid  or  solid  into  vapor  is  termed  vaporizalion.  Four  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  vaporization  can  be  distinguished.  These  are  evap- 
oration, sublimation,  boiUng  and  the  spheroidal  state. 

214.  Evaporation  and  Condensation.— If  heat  be  added  to 
water  at  a  temperature  below  100°  C,  the  water  will  rise  in  temper- 
ature, that  is  to  say,  the  molecules  will  be  given  greater  kinetic 
energv-     A  molecule  within  the  liquid  will  be  struck  from  all 
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sides  by  oeighboriiig  molecules,  but  a  molecule  at  the  free  surface 
will  be  struck  only  from  below  and  on  the  sides.  Consequently, 
at  the  surface  there  will  occasionally  be  molecules  moving  upward 
so  rapidly  that  in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  below 
them,  they  will  escape  into  the  space  above.  The  conversion  of  a 
hquid  into  a  vapor  is  termed  evaporation.  The  rate  of  evaporation 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  temperature  of  the 
hquid,  the  temperature  of  the  space  above  the  liquid,  the  area  of 
the  -free  hquid  surface,  and  the  vapor  pressure  on  the  free  liquid 


While  in  the  vaporous  condition,  the  molecules  continue  to 
move  and  hit  one  another.  On  account  of  these  impacts,  and  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  the  molecules,  some  of  these  molecules 
will  find  their  way  back  and  become  entangled  within  the  liquid 
surface.  The  reduction  of  a  vapor  to  a  liquid  is  termed  conden- 
ealion. 

If  evaporation  takes  place  in  a  closed  space  there  may  be  a 
time  when  the  rate  of  condensation  equals  the  rate  of  evaporation. 
When  the  liquid  and  vapor  are  thus  in  equihbriura,  the  vapor  is 
said  to  be  saturated. 

216.  Vapor  Pressure  of  a  Liquid. — The  foree  which  causes  a 
liquid  to  vaporize  is  called  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  liquid.  The 
pressure  of  the  saturated  vapor  of  a  liquid  equals  the  maximum 
vapor  pressure  of  the  liquid  at  the  given  temperature.  The 
maximum  vapor  pressure  of  a  hquid  increases  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Uquid  is  raised.  The  maximum  vapor  pressures,  in 
centimeters  of  mereury,  of  a  few  substances,  at  0"  and  100°  C,  are 
given  below. 


O'C. 

100°  C. 

O'C. 

100°  c. 

Mercury.  .  , 

Water 

0,00004 
0.458 

0.028 
76.000 

Ethyi  Alcohol.. 

Ethyl  Ether 

1.27 

18.44 

169.75 
495.33 

216.  Saturated  and  Unsaturated  Vapors. — If  the  volume  of 
an  unsaturated  vapor  be  diminished  while  the  temperature  is 
maintained  constant,  the  pressure  will  increase  and  the  vapor 
become   more    nearly  saturated.     If  the  volume  be  sufficiently 
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diminished  the  vapor  will  become  saturated,  and  the  prenure 
will  become  equal  to  the  maximum  vapor  pressure  of  the  given 
Uquid  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  vapor. 

If  the  volume  of  a  saturated  vapor  be  diminished  while  the 
temperature  is  maintained  constant,  some  of  the  vapor  will  con- 
dense, the  remainder  will  remain  saturated,  and  the  pressure  will 
remain  unchanged.  For  a  saturated  vapor  maintained  at  coMtant 
temperature,  the  pressure  is  constant. 

If  the  volume  of  a  saturated  vapor,  not  in  contact  with  any  of 
the  liquid,  be  incre-ased  while  the  temperature  is  maintained 
constant,  the  vapor  will  become  unsaturated  and  the  pressure  will 
become  less.  If  a  saturated  vapor,  not  in  contact  with  any  of 
the  liquid,  be  allowed  toexpandjalthout  doing  work  and  without 
'  receiving  or  losing  heat,  it  will  become  unsaturated  and  lower 
in  temperature. 

In  order  that  equilibrium  may  be  maintained  between  a  Uquid 
and  its  saturated  vapor,  any  increase  of  pressure  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  temperature,  and  any  decrease  of  pressure 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  temperature.  There  is 
but  one  temperature  at  which  a  given  liquid  aTid  it^  vapor,  tinder  an 
assigned  pressure,  can  exist  together  in  equilibrium. 

217.  Critical  Temperature. — If  the  temperature  of  a  gas  be 
above  a  certain  value  which  is  characteristic  of  the  particular  sub- 
stance, the  gas  cannot  be  condensed  by  the  application  of  any  pres- 
sure however  great.  The  temperature  above  which  it  is  impossible 
to  liquefy  a  gas  by  any  pressure  however  great  is  called  the  critical 
temperature  of  that  gas.  The  prRsaure  of  a  gas  at  the  critical  tem- 
perature is  called  the  critical  pressure. 

The  critical  temperature  and  the  corresponding  critical  pres- 
sure of  some  familiar  substances  are  given  below: 


Siil»<(iinr<^ 

rc. 

Alinuspheres 

-140 
130 
31 

374 

115 
73 
195 

Walcr 
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218.  Subliiiiatioil.~If  solid  camphor,  arsenioua  oxide,  ammo- 
□iunt  carbonate  or  mercuric  chloride  be  left  for  some  days  in  a 
closed  bottle,  the  sides  of  the  bottle  will  become  encrusted  with 
crystals  of  the  substance.  These  are  examples  of  a  solid  turning 
directly  into  a  vapor  and  back  to  a  solid  without  passing  through 
the  liquid  state.  The  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  a  vapor 
from  a  solid  and  its  condensation  into  a  solid  without  passing 
through  the  liquid  state  is  called  sublimation. 

Substances  that  sublime  have  a  higher  vapor  pressure  in  the 
solid  state  than  at  the  same  temperature  in  the  liquid  state.  A 
solid  will  subhme  at  atmospheric  pressure  if  its  vapor  pressure 
exceeds  the  pressure  on  its  surface.  The  temperature  at  which 
the  vapor  pressure  of  a  solid  equals  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
called  the  sublimation  poinl.  Substances  that  sublime  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  cannot  be  melted  except  when  under  a  pressure 
greater  tlian  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

At  temperatures  l)clnvr  31"  C,  carbon  dioxide  can  be  liquefied  by  the 
application  of  sufficient  prowure.  H  liquid  carbon  dioxide  be  allowed  to 
expand  quickly,  heat  will  be  abstracted  from  it  at  suiih  a  rate  that  the  liquid 
will  become  a  snow-like  solid  at  —78°  C.  At  —78°  C,,  and  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, solid  carbon  dioxide  sublimes.  Subliming  caHmn  dioxide  afFords  a  con- 
venient means  for  producing  Umiieraturea  as  low  as  —78°  C,  Sulphuric  ether 
is  often  mixed  with  the  solid  carbon  dioxide,  thereby  forming  a  slush  which 
will  come  into  better  contact  with  the  object  wliich  it  is  desired  to  cool. 

219.  Boiling. — If  sufficient  heat  Ix;  supplied  at  the  bottom  of 
an  open  vessel  filled  with  ordinary  water,  bubbles  will  form  at 
the  bottom  and  will  increase  in  size  clue  to  evaporation  from  the 
enclosing  liquid.  The  first  bubblejs  will  rise  till  they  are  oxjndensed 
by  the  colder  Uquid  al>ove.  The  sound  produced  by  the  conden- 
sation of  these  bubbles  constitutes  the  "  suiging  of  the  tea  kettle." 
Later,  bubbles  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  burst.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  formation  of  bubbles  of  vapor  within  a  liquid,  their  rise  and 
bursting  at  the  surface,  is  called  boiling. 

The  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  a  bubble 
depends  directly  upon  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  within  the  bubble. 
For  a  bubble  of  vapor  to  form  within  a  liquid,  the  vapor  pressure 
within  the  bubble  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  pressure  on  the  free 
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liquid  surface,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  liquid  above  the 
bubble,  the  surface  tension,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  of  the  liquid. 
The  surface  tension  is  very  small,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  may  be 
reduced  to  zero  by  the  presence  of  gas  or  solid  particles  uncombined 
with  the  liquid. 

The ,  temperature  of  a  bubble  within  the  Uquid  equals  the 
temperature  at  which  the  given  liquid  and  its  saturated  vapor  can 
exist  together  in  equihbrium  under  the  pressure  to  which  the 
bubble  is  subjected.  As  the  bubble  rises  through  the  liquid  the 
pressure  on  its  surface  decreases  and  the  temperatiu%  falls.  When 
the  bubble  bursts  at  the  surface,  the  temperature  is  that  at  which 
the  liquid  and  its  vapor  can  exist  together  in  equihbrium  under  the 
pressure  existing  at  the  free  surface.  The  temperature  at  which  a 
liquid  and  its  vapor  can  exist  together  in  equilibrium  when  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  supported  by  the  free  liquid  surface  is  called 
the  boiling  point  of  the  given  liquid  at  the  given  pressure. 

There  is  a  sharp  distinction  between  evaporation  and  boiling. 
Evaporation  occurs  at  the  free  surface,  occurs  at  almost  any  tem- 
perature, and  ceases  when  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  above  the 
free  surface  equals  the  pressure  of  saturated  vapor  at  the  given 
temperature.  In  boiling,  the  vapor  is  formed  within  the  Uquid, 
the  temperature  must  have  a  definite  value  and  boiliug  ceases  when 
the  sum  of  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  and  of  the  air  above  the  free 
surface  exceeds  the  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapor  of  the  liquid, 

A  liquid  boils  when  the  pressure  of  its  vapor  equals  the  external 
pressure.  If  the  pressure  does  not  change,  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  liquid  remains  constant  as  long  as  there  is  any  Uquid  to 
vaporize. 

The  temperature  of  any  boiling  Uquid  is  higher  than  the  boil- 
ing point  of  the  hquid.  For  a  boiUng  Uquid  in  which  the  cohesion 
has  not  been  diminished  by  the  presence  of  uncombined  gas  or 
solid  particles,  the  temperature  may  be  several  degrees  above  the 
boiling  point.  Pure  water  that  is  air  and  dust  free  can  be  raised  to 
105°  C.  in  a  clean  glass  dish.  A  globule  of  water  1  cm.  in  diameter 
suspended  in  an  oil  of  the  same  density  can  be  heated  to  110°  C 
without  boiling. 

The  boiUng  point  of  a  given  Uquid  depends  only  on  the  total 
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pressure  to  which  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid  is  subjected, 
whereas  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  Uquid  depends  upon  the 
material  and  roughness  of  the  containing  vessel,  the  presence  of  a 
dissolved  substance,  and  the  presence  of  uncombined  gas  or  dust 
particles. 

At  the  low  atmospheric  pre«nu«  on  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  water  boib  at  86°  C. 
At  auch  a  low  t«mper&tur«,  the  cooking  of  foods  ia  very  Blow,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  foods,  it  impossible.  The  required  temperature,  however,  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  means  of  a  kettle  having  a  tightly 
fitting  lid  provided  with  a  pressure  gauge  and 
safety  valve.  Such  pressure  cookers  are  in  common 
use  in  both  faftories  and  private  homes  for  hasten- 
ing the  cooking  of  certain  foods  and  for  securing 
the  temperatures  necessary  for  the  rapid  st«riliia- 
tion  of  products  that  are  to  be  canned.  Some  of 
the  bacteria  always  present  on  meats  and  vege- 
tables can  be  killed  by  subjection  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  C.  for  hours,  or  by  a  treatment  to  a 
higher  temperature  for  minutes. 

The  physical  properties  of  rubber  mixed  with 
sulphur  are  profoundly  modified  by  moderate  tem- 
perature changes.  Depending  upon  the  sulphur  con- 
tent and  the  temperature  to  which  the  mixture  is  subjected,  the  product  may 
be  suitable  for  making  elastic  bands  or  for  hair  combe.  The  vulcanizing  tem- 
perature is  usually  between  135°  C.  and  145°  C.  The  definite  desired  tem- 
perature is  obtained  from  the  steam  of  water  boiling  under  the  corresponding 
pr^ure. 

The  mercury-in-glase  thermometer  cannot  l>e  used  for  the  measurement  of 
temperatures  as  high  as  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  But  by  filling  the  space 
above  the  mercury  with  gas  under  high  pressure,  the  boiling  point  of  the  mer- 
cury can  be  raised  so  much  that  the  instrument  is  available  for  the  measure- 
ment of  temperatures  up  to  000°  F. 

When  a  liquid  is  boiling  under  a  low  pressure  the  rate  of  vaporisation  ia 
greater  than  when  boiling  under  a  higher  pressure.  The  amount  of  heat 
required  lo  raise  a  liquid  to  its  boiling  point  and  to  vaporiie  it  at  that  tempera- 
ture is  less  when  the  premure  is  low  than  when  the  pressure  is  high.  There- 
fore, vapoHiation  can  be  produced  more  rapidly  and  more  economically  by 
boiling  the  liquid  under  low  pressure.  In  the  manufacture  of  condensed 
milk,  the  pressure  is  reduced  til!  boiling  occura  at  about  55°  C.  The  heat  is 
supplied  by  means  of  coils  of  steam  pipe  within  the  vacuum  pan.  In  addition 
to  the  economy  of  evaporating  at  low  temperature,  the  low  temperature  avoids 
the  possibility  of  certain  undesirable  chemical  changes  in  the  product  which 
are  apt  to  occur  at  higher  temperatures. 
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In  the  manuTacture  of  eugnr,  the  cane  juice  or  beet  juice  is  boiled  under 
diminiahed  pressure.  Uusually  the  vsporiiation  is  carried  on  successively  in 
three  or  more  vacuum  pans  under  progrcasively  lower  pressures.  In  tlie  case 
of  three-eUge  vaporization,  the  juice  is  first  boiled  under  a  vapor  pressure  of 
about  26  inches  of  mcrcur}'.  The  steam  lisiag  at  about  205°  F.  is  passed 
through  coils  witliin  Ihe  second  vacuum  pan  coalnining  juice  which  has  been 
previously  boiled  in  the  first  pan.  The  pressure  in  the  second  pan  is  about 
13  inches  of  mercury.  The  sU-ata  rising  from  the  juice  in  the  BC(x>nd  pan,  at 
about  172°  ¥.,  is  jrassed  through  colls  within  the  third  ]ian  which  contains 
juice  previously  boiled  in  the  second  pan.  The  pressure  in  the  third  pan  is 
about  3  inches  of  mercury,  and  the  steam  rising  from  the  contents  is  at  about 
115°  F. 

220.  Boiling  with  Bumping. — If  ordinary  waf^r  be  boiled  in  a 
emooth  glass  vessel,  Bmajll  bubbles  of  vapor  will  form,  rise  quietly 
to  the  surface  and  there  burst.  This  constitutes  ordinary  boiUng. 
But  after  the  boiling  has  been  continiicd  for  some  time,  fewer 
bubbles  will  form  and  these  will  expand  with  almost  explosive 
violence.     This  phcnoincnon  is  called  "  lx>iling  with  bumping." 

Boiling  with  bumping  is  due  to  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  mole- 
cules. Ordinary  water  contains  gas  and  dust  particles  uncom- 
binod  with  the  liquid  molecules.  The  presence  of  these  particles 
between  the  water  molecules  diminishes  the  cohesion.  But  by 
continued  boiling  these  particles  are  either  carried  off  by  the 
escaping  vapor  or  arc  caused  to  combine  with  the  liquid  molecules. 
On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  force  now  to  be  overcome,  the 
temperature  necessary  to  form  a  bubble  of  vapor  is  much  greater 
than  before.  But  when  started,  the  elastic  force  of  the  bubble 
will  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liciuid  in  its  surface  and  thus  make 
the  pressure  on  its  surface  less  than  it  waa  when  the  bubble  was 
formed.  Being  now  subjected  to  a  less  pressure  than  when 
t'onned,  the  bubble  will  expand  so  rapidly  aa  to  suggest  an  ex- 
plosion. 

Bumping  can  be  prevented  by  supplying  the  liquid  with  par- 
ticles of  some  foreign  substance  that  will  not  readily  combine 
with  the  liciuid.  Bits  of  pumice  stone  will  prevent  the  bumping 
of  boiling  water.  Bumping  can  also  be  diminished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sharp  cornered  fragments  of  any  insoluble  substance. 
Bubbles  form  more  readily  about  the  sharp  points  than  on  the 
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emooth  surface.  If  there  are  many  such  poiDts  many  small  bub- 
bles will  be  formed  at  one  time  inatejui  of  a  few  large  ones.  The 
effect  of  projecting  points  is  largely  duo  to  tlw  greater  quantity  of 
heat  supplied  in  a  given  time  to  the  small  element  of  volume  of 
the  liquid  surrounding  a  point  than  to  an  equal  volume  of  liquid 
at  a  smooth  surface. 

221.  The  Temperature  of  a  Boiling  Solution. — In  order  to 
separate  the  solvent  from  the  solute  thermal  energy  must  be 
supplied.  Consequently,  to  boil  a  solution  of  a  nonvolatile  sub- 
stance a  higher  temperature  is  required  than  to  boil  the  pure  sol- 
vent. The  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  a  boiling  solution  above 
the  boiling  point  of  the  solvent  is  directly  proportional  to  the  sum 
of  the  number  of  molecules  and  of  ions  of  the  solute  contained  in 
unit  mass  of  the  pure  solvent. 

The  temperature  of  the  steam  escaping  from  a  boiling  solution 
is  that  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  solution.  But  if  this  steam  con- 
denses on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  the  latter  will  indicate  the 
boiling  point  of  the  pure  solvent. 

222.  The  Spheroidal  State. — If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be 
dropped  on  a  polished  surface  maintained  at  a  temperature  above 
200"  C,  the  liquid  will  not  spread  over  Ihe  heated  surface  nor 
come  into  conta(;t  with  it,  but  will  a.s.sume  a  spheroi<lal  shape  and 
remain  poiswl  on  a  thin  cushion  of  vapor.  The  cushion  of  vapor 
supporting  the  spheroidal  ma.ss  is  niaiiitiiinod  by  rapid  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  liquid.  The  t^Jiiperature  of  the  splieroidal  mass 
remains  several  tlegrees  below  the  boiling  point  of  (he  liquid,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  supporting  vapor  is  nearly  tliat  of  the  hot 
plate. 

A  xtriking  experiment  iltuKtratinfc  the  farl.  that  in  the  Hpheroiilal  Blate  the 
temperature  of  liquids  rpmainn  miich  HpIow  the  temperature  or  the  containing 
diah  is  the  followinK  due  to  Faradny.  A  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  rarbon 
dioxide  is  plai^  in  a  red-hot  erucible.  Thougli  the  heut  su[ii)lied  to  the  mix- 
ture causes  rapid  evaporation,  tlic  temperature  of  the  mixture  remains  Bo  low 
that  if  Eorae  merrury  is  poured  into  the  mixture  the  mercury  will  freeze. 

It  ia  probable  that  many  boiler  ex))losioiL<i  have  been  due  to  the  water  being 
so  low  that  the  boiler  plates  have  beeome  suffieiently  heated  to  cause  the 
water  to  assume  the  spheroidal  state.  On  the  sudden  introduetion  of  more 
water  the  boiler  plutea  will  beeome  so  cooled  that  the  water  and  metal  will 
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oome  ialo  contact,  thereupon  cauaiag  such  a  rapid  evolution  of  steam  as  to 
produce  an  explosion. 

223.  Heat  Equivalent  of  Vaporization. — Although  a  liquid  boil- 
ing under  constant  pressure  does  not  change  in  temperature, 
heat  must  be  supplied  to  maintain  the  boiling.  In  fact,  for  any 
form  of  vaporization,  whether  evaporation,  sublimation,  boiling  or 
the  spheroidal  state,  heat  must  be  supplied.  It  heat  is  not  supplied 
from  without,  the  necessary  quantity  of  heat  will  be  abstracted 
from  the  body  itself  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  will  fall. 
By  allowing  liquid  heUum  to  evaporate  at  a  pressure  of  1.2  ram. 
of  mercury,  a  temperature  of  —271.3''  C,  has  been  reached. 

When  no  change  of  temperature  occurs,  the  ratio  of  the  heat 
required,  to  the  mass  of  substance  vaporized  is  called  the  heat 
equivalent  of  vaporizalion.* 

Thus,  if  H  units  of  heat  are  required  to  vaporize  m  units  of 
mass  of  a  given  substance,  the  value  of  the  heat  equivalent  of 
vaporization  L„  is 


Heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  is  expressed  in  calories  per 
gram,  B.t.u.  per  pound,  etc. 

The  heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  of  liquids  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  boiling  point  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury. 
The  heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  of  water  boiling  under  a 
pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury  is  538.7  calories  per  gram.  The 
heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  increases  when  the  pressure  de- 
creases. For  problem  work,  we  shall  take  the  heat  equivalent  of 
vaporization  of  water  at  a  pressine  of  76  cm.  of  mercury  to  be 
539  calories  per  gram  or  970  B.t.u.'  per  lb.  These  values  should 
be  memorized. 

The  heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  of  a  substance  can  be 
determined  by  the  Method  of  Mixtures  in  the  same  manner  as 
already  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  heat  equivalent  pf 
fusion.     If  the  vapor  is  passed  into  a  liquid  contained  in  a  calorim- 

*  Formerly  the  iFrm  "Ulcnt  bemt  ot  vsporiintion"  wu  wed  iuUmd  of  heat  equivmlcDt 
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eter,  the  quantity  of  heat  gained  by  the  calorimeter  and  contained 
liquid  equals  the  sum  of  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  the  vapor 
during  condensation  and  the  quantity  of  heat  lust  by  the  con- 
densed vapor  in  falling  to  the  temperature  of  the  mixture.  The 
mass  of  vapor  condensed  is  obtained  by  weighing  the  calorimeter 
with  its  contents  before  and  also  after  the  experiment. 

A  dry  thermometer  tndloatcs  the  same  temperature  whether  exposed  to  a 
breeie  or  protected  from  it.  But  a  person  feels  cooler  when  a  breeie  is  blow- 
ing because  the  current  of  air,  by  diaeipating  the  vapor  near  the  body,  facili- 
tates evaporation. 

The  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  is  measured  by  the  difference  in  the  indi- 
cations of  two  thermometers — one  with  a  dry  bulb  and  the  other  with  a  bulb 
kept  moist  by  a  wick  dipping  into  water.  If  the  air  be  saturated  there  will  be 
no  evaporation  and  the  two  thermometers  will  indicate  the  same  temperature. 
If  the  air  be  unsaturated,  the  indication  of  the  thermometer  with  the  wet 
bulb  will  be  lower  than  the  other  by  an  amount  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  air. 

In  the  same  way,  on  a  warm  day,  when  the  air  contains  much  moisture,  we 
feel  much  warmer  than  on  a  dry  day  of  the  same  temperature. 

itbeumatism  is  commonly  treated  by  applying  heat  to  the  parts  of  the 
body  affected.  It  in  found  that  the  skin  will  not  bear  a  wet  cloth  at  a  tem- 
perature much  above  135°  F.,  whereas  it  will  bear  dry  air  as  high  as  350'  F. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  dry  air  induces  such  rapid  evapontion  that  the  temper- 
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Bture  of  the  skin  does  not  atUin  h  higher  value  than  when  the  wet  cloth  was 
applied. 

On  removing  the  cover  from  a  pot  of  boiling  water  Rome  steam  escapes. 
If  an  amount  of  ateam  equivalent  to  10  drops  of  water  (about  0.5  cc)  should 
eHcapc,  the  pot  of  water  would  lose  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  tempeTature 
of  one  pound  of  water  more  than  1°  F.     "A  watched  pot  never  boils." 

If  steam  at  100°  C.  be  passed  into  a  satuiBted  aqueous  solution  at  near  the 
same  temperature,  some  of  the  steam  will  be  condensed.  For  every  gmn  of 
8t«am  that  is  condeDsed,  the  Holution  wilt  receive  nearly  539  calorics  of  beat. 
This  heat  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  solution  till  the  vapor  prcomire  of 
the  solution  Iwcomes  equal  to  that  of  water  at  100°  C.  If  the  vapor  pressure 
of  the  solution  at  100°  C,  be  less  than  that  of  water  at  100°  C,  steam  will  be 
condensed  till  the  boilini;  point  of  the  solution  is  reached.  That  is,  steam  at 
100°  C.  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  aquci>u.s  solution  to  a  higher  temper- 
ature. In  this  maruicr,  steam  at  100°  C.  will  raise  the  temperature  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  calcium  chloride  to  about  112°  C, 

Problem. — In  the  manufaeturc  of  catsup,  tomato  pulp  at  80°  F.,  enters  an 
open  kettle  and  is  evajiortttcd  by  the  heat  given  up  by  high  prcflsurc  steam 
traversing  a  coil  of  pipi^  within  the  kettle.  Suppose  that  the  mean  boiling 
point  of  the  pulp  is  210°  F„  thjit  the  saturated  steam  enters  the  coil  at  328°  F., 
that  this  steam  condenses  at  210°  F.,  and  the  condensed  steam  escapes  at 
216°  F. 

Assuming  that  the  heat  equivalents  of  vaporisation  of  water  at  219'  F.,  and 
at  216°  F,,  are  961  and  9R3  B.t.u.  per  lb  ,  respectively;  and  that  the  apecifie 
heat  of  tomato  pulp  and  that  of  steam  are  0.9  and  0.48.  respectively,  find  the 
number  of  pounds  of  wa(er  that  niusl  be  evaporated  by  the  boiler  in  order  to 
reduce  lOOO  lb.  of  tomato  pulp  to  500  lb, 

Ileut  gained  by  I  lie  pulp  '^heat  lost  by  the  steam. 

0.9X100l)r21l)-«l))+5OOX9ll3  =  O,48in(328-21!l)+mfl61  +  l»i(2l'J-21fl) 

where  m  represents  the  numlier  of  ponntls  of  water  that  must  l>c  evaporated  by 
the  boiler. 

224.  Hechanical  Refrigeration. — llic  fact  that  a  vaporizing  liquid 
absorbs  considerable  hcut  is  utilized  for  producing  low  temperatures.  As 
ammonia  gas  is  cheap  and  can  lie  liquefied  by  pressure  at  ordinary  temi>era- 
tures,  this  substance  can  be  advantageously  employed  for  meclmnical  refrig- 
eration. One  process  iLsed  for  making  ice  artiSrially  and  for  cooling  cold 
storage  rooms  ia  represented  dia grammatically  in  Fig.  217. 
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In  its  simplest  fonn  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  gas  onnipreeaor  P  connected 
to  two  coils  of  pipes  A  and  D  through  veJvea  B,  C  and  E,  as  ebown.  On  the 
upstroke  of  the  pistoD,  ammonia  gas  is  diawa  into  the  compressor  from  the 
coil  of  pipes  A.  On  the  downstrokc  this  gas  is  largely  liquefied  and  forced 
into  the  coil  D.  The  large  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the  substance  by  the 
rompresaion  is  absorbed  by  cold  water  circulating  about  the  coil  D.  The 
cooled  liquefied  ammonia  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  regulating  valve  B 
and  expand  into  the  gaseous  form  in  the  ooil  A  ■    This  vsporiiation  and  expao- 
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xion  entailesuchagrpat  absorption  of  hpAt  that  the  coil /t  and  its  surroundings 
are  cooled  considerably  below  the  freezinj^  point  of  water. 

The  coil  .4  is  usually  immersed  in  a  tank  of  brine.  If  a  cold  storage  room 
\fi  to  be  cooled,  this  brine  is  pumped  through  coils  of  pipes  suspended  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room.  If  artirihitl  ice  is  to  be  made,  cans  filled  with 
the  water  to  be  frozen  are  placed  in  the  tank  of  cold  brine. 

The  lowest  tem]M-ruturca  that  have  1>een  attained  have  been  produced 
through  the  cooling  developed  by  a  suddenly  expanding  gas.  Linde  has 
developed  a  device  in  which  by  expanding  one  portion  of  a  compressed  gas  at 
atmospheric  temperaturp,  the  remainder  of  this  rompreseed  gas  is  considerably 
lowered  in  temperature.  By  allowing  a  portion  of  this  cooled  compressed 
gas  to  expand,  the  remainder  ia  still  further  cooled.  By  continuing  this 
process,  the  following  low  temperatures  have  been  attained. 

Boiling  point  of  liquid  air — 18fi    "  C. 

Boiling  (Kiinl  of  liquid  hydrutien —252.6°  C. 

Boiling  point  of  liquid  helium -271.3"  C, 

226.  Heat  ot  Reacdon. — For  any  particular  substance,  the 
number  of  grams  numcriually  txiual  to  f  ho  niolpcular  weight  of  the 
substance  is  called  the  gram  molecule  or  mol  of  the  substance.    For 
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example  a  gram  molecule  of  ZnSO*  is  [64.9+31.8+4X15.91  = 
160.3  gm.  The  gram  molecule  divided  by  the  number  of  atoms  of 
hydrogen  equivalent  in  combining;  power  to  the  metal  of  the 
molecule  is  called  the  gram  equwaient  of  the  substance.  For 
instance,  since  zinc  has  twice  the  combining  power  of  hydrt^n, 
the  gram  equivalent  of  ZnSO*  is  j(160,3)  gm. 

In  the  case  of  a  chemical  reaction,  the  number  of  calories  of 
heat  develoircd  by  molecular  quantities  of  the  reacting  substances 
is  called  the  heat  of  reaction.  The  reaction  of  one  gram  molecule 
of  zinc  and  of  one  gram  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  in  dilute  aqueous 
solution  produces  an  evolution  of  37,730  calories.  The  combina- 
tion of  molecular  quantities  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  in  dilute 
aqueous  solution  is  accompanied  by  an  absorption  of  12,400 
calorie.s.  Contrariwise,  the  decomposition  of  one  gram  molecule 
of  CuSOi  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  12,400  calories. 

The  total  evolution  of  heat  by  a  chemical  system  in  passing 
from  one  state  to  another  is  independent  of  the  intermediate  states. 
This  is  calle<l  the  law  of  Hess. 

226.  Heat  Value  of  Fuels. — The  number  of  units  of  heat 
developed  bj'  tlie  complete  oxidation  of  unit  mass  {or  imit  volume, 
for  gases)  of  a  substance  Is  called  the  heat  value,  thermal  value  or 
calorific  value  of  Iho  substance.  The  heat  values  of  domestic 
fuels  such  as  coal,  wood  an<i  illuminating  gas  vary  through  a  wide 
range.  Good  anthracite  coals  vary  from  12,000  to  14,000  B.t.u. 
per  lb,;  scnii -bituminous  {e.g.,  Pocahontas)  coals  from  13,500  to 
15,000,  and  bituminous  coals  from  10,000  to  14,000.  The  heat 
value  of  seasoned  hard  wood  varies  from  8300  to  8600  B.t.u.  per 
lb.  For  resinous  woods  like  pine  and  fir  the  heat  value  may  be  a^ 
high  as  9150  B.t.u.  per  lb.  Crude  petroleum  varies  from  17,000  to 
21,300  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

Coal  gas,  produced  by  distilling  bituminous  coal,  has  a  heat 
value  of  about  600  B.t.u.  j>er  cu.  ft.  Water  gas,  produced  by 
blowing  steam  through  a  Iwd  of  incandescent  coke,  has  a  value 
of  about  300  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  Moat  commercial  gas  works  pro- 
duce a  mixture  of  coal  gas  and  water  gas.  Both  the  light  and  heat 
values  of  water  gas  can  be  raisinl  by  introducing  oil  into  the  whit« 
hot  retort.     The  resulting  carburettcd  water  gas  will  be  increased 
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in  heat  value  through  a  considerable  range  by  an  amount  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  oil  added.  One  gallon  of  oil  will  increase 
the  volume  about  75  cu.  ft.,  and  the  thermal  value  of  the  gas 
about  85  B.t.H.  per  1000  cu.  ft.  As  usually  supplied,  illuminating 
gas  has  a  heat  value  of  about  600  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft, 

COST  OF  HEAT  PRODUCED  BY  CERTAIN  DOMESTIC  FUELS 


Fuel 

Cost 

Heat  Value 

B.t.u.  for 
oneeent 

Anthracite  conl 

$10.00  per  ton 

14,000  B.t.u   per  lb. 

28,000 

6,00  per  Ion 

12,000     " 

40,000 

Seasoned  oak .  - 

12  00  per  rord  of 

3700  lb. 

8,300     " 

25,591 

Kerosene 

0.22    per    gal.    of 

6.7  lb. 

20,000     " 

6,oei 

Illuminating  gaa... 

1  00  per  1000  cu. 

ft. 

600    "    per  cu.  ft. 

6,000 

Electricity 

0.10  per  kilowatt 

hour 

L  What  property  must  a  metal  possess  in  order  that  it  shall  give  a  good 


impression  of  the  mold  when  cost? 
will  not  give  good  castings. 

2.  What  effect  has  the  pressure 
expand  on  solidifying?     Those  that 

3.  A  piece  of  solid  type  metal  fli 
Docs  thia  substance  expand  or  ci 
effect  does  this  quality  have  a 

4.  In  order  to  keep  the  ooi 


e  such  a   metal.     Name  r 


:   that 


the  melting  point  of  substances  that 

itract  on  solidifying?     Explain. 

1  on  the  surface  of  liquid  type  metal. 

■art  on  solidifying?     Explain.     What 
the  process  of  type  caatiug? 
'ntH  cool,  farmers  often  cover  their  water  juga 


with  a  piece  of  wet  carj^et.     Expli 

B.  Steam  at  140°  C.  will  not  bum  the  flesh  as  severely  as 

6.  The  hot  water  from  n  steam  radiator  may  be  aa  hot  a 
entered  it.     How  then  has  the  room  been  warmed? 

7.  Open  vessels  filled  with  water  are  frequently  placed  in  celL 
freeiing  of  vegetables  in  cold  weather.     Explain  fully. 

8.  A  Uttle  alcohol  sprinkled  on  a  thermometer  bulb  causes 
lowering  of  the  mernurj',  even  though  the  thermometer  shows 
temperature  when  the  bulb  ls  immersed  in  the  alcohol.     Explo 


D  at  100'  C. 


the  steam  which 


1  inunediate 
o  rhange  in 
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9.  Why  does  iteam  produce  so  much  more  srreir  boms  thao  the  ^une  fnaM 
of  hilt  water  »t  the  name  temperature? 

10.  The  nrat  Rerreted  fmm  the  ritin  holds  the  tempentute  of  thF  bodv  at 
its  normal  value  even  tbougfa  the  sumNUiding  air  is  wanner  than  the  body. 
Explain  fully.     Why  la  minuner  heat  nften  oppreaaire  before  a  ahowerT 

11.  A  vertical  cj-lioder  '»  cMte-third  Glled  with  water,  and  inunediatd; 
above  the  water  in  fitted  an  air-tight  piston.  The  piston  is  then  drawn  out 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  If  no  beat  paasra  in  <«  out  throu^  tbe 
piston  or  tbe  walla  of  ibe  cylinder,  how  does  the  tenipersluie  of  tbe  water 
chani^?    Explain. 

13.  Explain  how  the  hei^t  of  n  mountain  may  be  measured  by  meana  oi 


U.  The  boiling  point  of  a  salt  solution  is  higher  than  that  of  pure  water. 
If  steam  at  I0O°C.  iBpoanedintofntrh  a  solution  it  will  cause  it  to  boQ.   Explain. 

14.  It  ia  impomiblc  to  cook  beans  by  boiling  them  in  an  open  kettle  on  the 
top  of  a  high  miiuntain.     Explain. 

16.  How  would  you  expe^  a  liquid  to  behave  when  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  provided  tliat  the  hr>at  equivalent  of  vaporization  were  leroT 

U.  In  a  rliwed  vcmel  ia  contained  aorac  warm  water  which  has  recently 
rvaaed  boiling.  How  may  the  water  he  made  to  boil  again  without  applying 
lit^l  to  the  vessel? 

17.  What  is  the  change  of  state  which  boiling  water  is  undergoing?  Is  tbe 
Imiling  water  rpreiving  heat?     If  so  what  becomea  of  it?     Is  the  water  getting 

18.  What  limils  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  innide  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
or  a  pjeee  of  meat  that  ix  l>eing  baked? 

19.  Why  will  wuter  extinguish  fire? 

30.  Why  is  a  pun  of  water  often  put  into  an  oven  in  which  custards  are 
baking? 

I  3.  Expamtion 

227.  Linear  Expansion. — With  few  exceptions  bodies  expand 
while  incremtini;  in  temperature.  It  is  found  that  for  small  tem- 
p(!ratiire  ranKe^  the  increase  in  length  of  a  body  under  constant 
preHHun-  vjiricH  directly  as  the  original  length,  nearly  as  the  change 
in  temi«!rutim'.  and  that  it  is  independent  of  all  other  quantities. 
That  in,  if  a  Ixnly  of  length  fo  at  o°  be  raised  in  temperature  to  (*, 
the  increase  in  length 

and  (l,-Wec((-o). 

Wtiuiice,  /,-/u  =  Hiji (133) 
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where  a  is  a  constant  of  proportionality.     This  constant  is  called 
the  mean  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  the  given  substance 
from  o"  fo  t". 
Solving  for  a, 

-'%^ »«' 

Therefore,  the  mean  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  any  sub- 
stance between  o°  and  1°  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  avei^ 
age  change  in  length  of  a  bar  of  that  substance  for  one  degree 
change  in  temperature,  to  the  length  of  the  same  bar  at  o".  Hence, 
the  temperature  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  change  in  length  per  degree  change  in  temperature 
per  unit  length  at  o°  C. 

For  any  given  substance,  a  is  slightly  different  for  different 
temperature  ranges.  However,  for  most  substances,  the  change 
with  temperature  is  very  small  and  in  this  book  will  be  neglected. 

If,  then,  a  rod  which  has  a  length  io  at  o°  be  heated  successively 
to  temperatures  fi  and  (°2,  its  length  at  these  two  temperatures 
will  be,  (133), 

li=lo+akti, 

and  l2  =  io+alot2- 

Consequently,  on  being  heated  from  fs  to  l°i,  the  increase  in 
length  of  the  rod  is 

l:-h  =  lt,a{ti-h) (135) 

In  the  case  of  solids,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is  so  small 
that  for  ordinary  temperatures  h  differs  so  little  from  lo  that  it  is 
usually  accurate  enough  to  write  (135)  in  the  form 

l,-l2  =  lMli-t2)- 

Whence  I,  i=h{l+a(t,-k)] (136) 

The  mean  coclHcients  of  linear  expansion  of  several  substances 
from  0°  C,  to  100°  C.  are  given  below: 
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Bra« 0.000019   per  '' 

Copper 0  000017 

Iron 0  000012 

Nickel 0  000013 

Platinum 0  000009 

Ordinal^- glaes 0  000009  " 

lnvar*(036  Nickel,  0.64  Iron) 0  0000091 

Silver  Iodide  (Amorphous) —0  000001  " 

Iceland  Spar,  parallel  lo  axis 0  000025  " 

Iceland  Spar,  perpendicular  to  axis —0  000006  " 

Quartz  (fused) 0.0000005         " 

D  Lenclh  so  HJugEulily  th^t  (wo  munlhs  are  requirnl  tow  the  complete  cbioge. 


A  small  spa(%  nnist  be  left  between  railway  rails  in  order  that  each  rail  may 
change  in  length  with  chanRCH  in  temperature  without  distorting  the  track. 

Steel  bridge  girders  are  mounted  on  rollers  so  that  the  change  in  length 
produced  by  changes  of  temperature  shall  not  distuii)  the  pieis.  As  the  pave- 
ment has  a  smaller  coefficient  u(  expansion  than  the  supportini;  steel  girders, 
provision  must  be  made  to  avoid  buckling  and  cranking  of  the  pavement  when 
the  bridge  is  subjected  to  considerable  temperature  changes. 

In  riveting  boilers  and  the  bU*I  members  of  buildings  and  bridges.  Ihe 
rivets  are  placed  in  Ihe  holes  while  red  hot  and  Ihen  a  head  hammered  onto  the 
end  of  the  shank.  On  cooling,  the  contracting  shank  draws  together  the  two 
pieces  of  st«cl  with  great  force. 

If  a  thick  piece  of  glow  be  quickly  changed  in  temperature  it  will  crack  on 
account  of  unequal  c^panHion.  Due  to  the  same  phenomenon  a  sheet  of  glass 
or  a  glass  vessel  may  be  divided  along  any  predetermined  line  by  "  leading" 
a  crack  along  Ihe  line  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hot  metal. 

The  coefficients  of  exiHUision  of  fused  quartz  and  of  "pyrex"  glass  at«  so 
small  that  objects  of  these  mat«rialH  may  be  plunged  while  red  hot  into  cold 
water  without  breaking. 

In  designing  an  object  to  be  made  of  cast  iron,  care  must  be  exercised  that 
the  shape  iind  thickness  of  the  different  parts  arc  such  that  all  parts  will  cool 
at  about  tlic  same  rate.  Otherwise,  on  coaling,  unequal  contractions  will 
occur  which  will  produce  internal  strains.  Such  internal  strains  will  greatly 
reduce  the  strength  of  Ihe  object. 

In  order  that  a  clock  pcnduhmi  may  have  a  constant  period  of  vibration, 
the  equivalent  lenKth  must  be  consdmt.  Two  devices  arc  in  common  use 
for  maintaining  the  length  constant  white  the  temperature  changes.  In  one 
device,  the  bob  consists  of  a  reservoir  of  mercury,  F'ig.  218.  If  the  temperture 
rises,  Ihe  pendulum  rod  lengthens,  (hereby  lowering  the  center  of  mass.  At  the 
same  time,  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercury  rises,  thereby  raising  the  center 
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of  Duas  of  the  pendulum.     With  the  proper  relation  between  the  lengths  of 
the  pendulum  and  the  mercury  ciilumn.  the  center  of  mass  of  the  pendulum 
will  be  at  a  constant  dintance  from  the  supporting 
knif&«dge,  whatever  the  temperature. 

Another  compensation  i>endulum  consists  in  a  bob 
attached  to  a  frame  compo^Ml  of  alt^^mate  rod.')  of 
braas  and  steel.  With  the  rods  arranged  as  in  Fig.  219, 
the  bob  will  be  lowered  by  on  Increase  In  the  length  of 
the  unshaded  rods,  and  raised  by  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  shaded  rods.  By  making  the  lengths  of 
the  two  sorts  of  rods  inversely  pro|iorti<nial  to  the 
coefficients  of  linear  expansion  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  arc  composed,  the  equii'slent  leiigth  of  the 
pendulum  will  remain  constant  however  the  tempera-  p,„  oig  Fin  219 
ture  may  change. 

Large  guns  are  made  of  a  series  of  concentric  rings  or  tubes,  each  shrunk 
on  the  next  inner  one  like  the  tire  of  a  wagon  wheel.  After  a  limited  number  of 
shots  have  been  tired,  the  inner  tube  becomes  so  deformed  or  roughened  that 
it  must  be  replaced  by  another.  To  remove  this  inner  tube,  the  entire  gun  ia 
heated,  and  cold  water  squirted  into  the  bore.  The  sudden  contraction  of  the 
inner  tube  permits  its  easy  withdrawal. 

228.  Cubical  Expansion-^If  a  body  of  volume  T'o  at  o°  be 
raised  in  temperature  to  ("  while  the  pressure  is  kept  constant,  it 
will  increase  in  volume  by  the  amount 


where  7  is  the  mean  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  at  constant 
pressure — or  the  coefficient  of  dilation—  from  o"  to  1°.  . 
Consequently,  the  volume  of  the  body  at  t"  is 


V,=  Vo+yVot=Vo{l+yt). 


From  this  equation. 


V,-Vo 
Vot    ■ 


Therefore,  the  mean  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  at  constant 
pressure  of  any  substance  between  0"  and  t"  may  be  defined  as 
the  ratio  of  the  average  change  in  volume  for  one  degree  change 
in  temperature,  to  the  volume  at  0°.  Hence,  the  temperature 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  numerically  equal  to  the  change 
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in  volume  per  degree  change  in  temperature  per  unit  volume  at 

For  any  given  substance  y  is  sligtitly  different  for  different 
temperature  ranges.  However,  for  most  aubatances  the  change 
with  temperature  is  small,  and  in  this  book  it  will  be  neglected. 
If,  then,  a  body  which  has  a  volume  Vo  at  o°  is  heated  successively 
to  temperatures  fi  and  ^,  its  volumes  at  these  temperatures  will  be 

Vi  =  Vo+yVotu 

and  ^2  =  ^0+71^0*2. 

Consequently,  when  heated  from  l°2  to  fj,  the  change  in  volume  is 

Vt-V2  =  Voyiti-t2) (138) 

In  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expan- 
sion is  so  small  that  for  ordinarj-  temperatures  Va  differs  so  little 
from  Vo  that  we  are  usually  sufficiently  accurate  if  in  place  of  the 
preceding  equation  we  write 


Vr-V2  =  V2y(ti-t2). 


In  the  case  of  gases,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  so 
great  that  we  are  not  accurate  enough  in  writing  V2  in  place  of  Vo- 
Consequently  for  gases  the  approximate  equation  (139)  ia  inad- 
missible. 

For  considerable  temperature  ranges,  -the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion of  any  given  gas  at  constant  pressure  is  very  nearly  con- 
stant, and  for  all  gases  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  value.  When 
temperatures  are  expressed  in  centigrade  degrees,  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  gaw«  is  about  1/273,  and  when  expressed  in  Fahren- 
heit degrees  it  is  about  1/459.  Consequently  the  volume  of  a  gas 
at  t°  C.  ia,  (137), 

V,l=Vc(l+yl)]  =  Vu{l+^,      .     .      .     (140) 
and  at  t'°  F.  the  volume  is 
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The  fact  expreeaed  by  these  two  equstions  is  called  Charles' 
Ijaw. 

229.  Relation  between  the  Coefficient  of  Linear  and  of  Cubical 
Expansion. — Consider  a  solid  cube,  each  e<^  of  which  at  o°  has 
a  let^h  fo.  ItB  volume  at  o°  ia  Fo  =  io'.  If  the  temperature  be 
increased  l",  each  edge  will  attain  a  length,  (133),  ^=2o(l+a)) 
and  the  volume  at  this  temperature  will  be  Vi  =  Vb(l+7). 

Thus  the  volume  at  1°  is 


VA  =  h^  =  (h+han  =  i^+W{ha)-^2ioQifif+iha'f- 


(142) 


The  volume  at  1°  ia  made  up  of  the  original  cube.  Fig.  220,  to- 
gether with  three  square  slabs,  each  havii^  an  area  of  base  W  and 
thickness  ha,  three  rectangular  strips  of  length  U)  and  area  of 
cross  section  iUfi)'',  and  a  cube  of  edge  iUfi),  Fig.  221. 


Yio.  220. 


Fia.  221. 


7 
/ 

r^ 

^ 

r 

V 

Fio.  222. 


If  a  be  sufficiently  small  compared  with  fo,  the  terms  of  (142) 
containing  a^  and  a^  are  negligible.  That  is,  the  volume  of  the 
cube  in  Fig.  221  and  expressed  by  (142)  approximately  equals  the 
volume  shown  in  Fig.  222  and  expressed  by  the  equation 

But  Vi\  =  Vo(l+7)l  =  h?+h'y. 


Whence, 


r3a. 


That  is,  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  ia  approximately 
equal  to  three  times  the  coeiBcient  of  linear  expansion.  For  this 
reason,  tables  of  physical  constants  seldom  give  coefficients  of 
cubical  expansion  of  sohda. 
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230.  Uniform  and  Ununiform  Expansion. — By  arbitrkry  con- 
vention the  ratio  between  any  two  changes  of  temperature  is 
taken  to  be  the  ratio  between  the  changes  in  pressure  of  a  fixed 
mass  of  hydrogen,  kept  at  constant  volume,  when  eubjected  to 
the  given  temperatures  (Art.  197).  A  body  that  changes  in  volume 
in  proportion  to  the  change  of  temperature  as  measured  by  a 
normal  thermometer,  is  said  to  expand  uniformly,  or  to  have 
a  constant  coefficient  of  expansion.  Thie  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  body  has  a  constant  coefHcient  of  expansion  when  the 
ratio  between  any  two  changes  in  volume  equals  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  changes  in  pressure  of  a  fixed  mass  of  hydrogen  kept 
at  constant  volume  and  subjected  to  the  same  temperature  changes. 

For  all  temperatures  between  the  freezing  point  and  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water,  mercury  changes  in  volume  in  very  nearly 
the  same  proportion  that  hydrogen  at  constant  volume  changes 
in  pressure  when  subjected  to  the  same  temperature  changes. 
At  temperatures  much  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
the  ratio  of  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  mercury  when  the  tem- 
perature is  changed,  does  not  very  nearly  equal  the  ratio  of  the 
changes  in  the  pressure  of  hydrc^n  kept  at  constant  volume, 
when  subjected  to  the  same  temperature  changes.  Consequently, 
mercury  is  said  to  expand  nearly  uniformly  from  0°  to  100°  C, 
but  not  at  temperatures  much  above  100°  C,  The  saine  is  true 
for  glass.  For  this  reason,  a  mercury-in-glass  thermometer  with 
a  uniform  bore  may  have  one  hundred  equal  spaces  between  the 
freezing  point  and  boiling  point  of  water,  and  at  all  temperatures 
between  0"  and  100°  C,  the  indications  will  be  nearly  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  expands  so  ununiformly  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  coefficient  of  expansion  even  for  a  lim- 
ited range  of  temperature.  In  fact,  if  the  temperature  of  water 
be  raised  from  the  freezing  point,  it  will  first  contract.  This  con- 
traction continues  till  the  temperature  is  about  4°  C.  Above  that 
temperature  water  expands  when  the  temperature  is  increased, 
but  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  pressure  of  hydn^en  increases 
for  the  same  change  in  temperature. 

231.  The  Fundamental  taw  of  Perfect  Gases. — If  the  temper- 
ature of  a  gas  be  kept  constant,  then  through  a  considerable  range 
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of  pressure,  the  volume  varies  invereely  with  the  pressure.     It  also 
varies  directly  with  the  mass.     That  is, 


Fa:=(wheii  temp,  is  constant). 

This  is  one  form  of  Boyle's  Law, 

If  the  pressure  of  a  fixed  mass  of  gas  be  kept  constant,  then 
throu^  a  considerable  range  of  t«mperature,  we  have,  from 
Charles'  Law,  (140),  when  temperatures  are  expressed  according 
to  the  centigrade  scale, 

VccI  l+^=^l{when  pressure  ia  constant). 

A  gas  that  would  obey  Boyle's  law  at  all  pressures  and  temper- 
atures is  called  an  ideal  or  perfect  gas.  For  an  ideal  gas,  the  above 
variations  give  the  equation,* 

where  C  is  a  constant  of  proportionality.    From  this  equation  we 
obtain 

(^ 

Denoting  the  constant  quantity  —p;  by  the  symbol  R,  we  have 

PV  =  flm(273+0. 

If  we  were  to  measure  temperature  from  a  zero  which  is  273°  C. 
below  the  centigrade  zero,  and  denote  these  temperatures  by  T, 
the  preceding  equation  would  become 
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This  is  called  the  FiindamentAl  Law  of  Perfect  Gases.  All 
gases  obey  this  law  for  a  certain  range  of  temperature  and  prea- 
sure  which  is  different  for  different  gases.  No  actual  gas,  how- 
ever, obej-s  this  law  for  all  temperatures  and  pressures. 

If  we  take  as  the  unit  of  mass  the  number  nf  grains  numerically 
equal  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas,  then  for  any  ^s  the  gas 
conaUint  R  has  the  value  83.15(10^)  ergs  per  °  C.  In  all  of  our 
problems  this  constant  cancels  out  and  so  its  value  need  not  be 
memorized. 

Uiisaturat€d  vapors  not  near  the  temperature  of  condensation 
very  neariy  obey  the  hiw  d  perfect  gases.  Saturated  vapon  do 
not  obey  this  law  or  the  law  of  Charles  or  that  of  Boyle. 

232.  The  Ideal  Gas  Temperature  Scale—The  simplicity  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  ideal  gases  is  utilized  in  constructing  a 
temperature  scale  in  which  the  zero  point  is  273  centigrade  degrees 
below  the  centigrade  zero  (or  459  Fahrenheit  degrees  below  the 
Fahrenheit  zero),  and  in  which  temperatures  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  change  in  pressure  of  a  fixed  mass  of  ideal  gas  kept  at  con- 
stant volume. 

According  to  the  Ideal  Gas  Temperature  Scale,  the  ratio  between 
two  temperalures  equals  the  ratio  between  the  pressures  of  a  fixed 
mass  of  ideal  gas  at  constant  volume  when  at  the  given  tempera- 
tures. 

Only  at  temperatures  above  1000°  C.  is  the  departure  of  the 
Normal  Hydrogen  Scale  so  much  as  one  degree  centigrade  from 
the  Ideal  Gas  Scale.  Since  the  departure  of  hydrogen  from  being 
an  ideal  gas  has  been  determined,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  an  ob- 
served "  normal  temperature  "  to  the  corresponding  "  ideal  gas 
temperature." 

Temperatures  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero,  (  —  273°  C, 
or  —459°  F.),  are  called  absolute  temperatures.  Thus,  20°  C.  equals 
293"  C.  Absolute,  and  20°  F.  equals  479°  F.  Absolute.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  T  in  (143)  represents  the  tem[>erature 
reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero. 
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Solved  Problem 

Problem. — A  town  is  supplied  with  gas  at  a  pressure  of  3  inches  of 
water  above  the  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  barometric  pressure  is 
31  inches,  and  the  gas  temperature  is  40**  F.,  the  town  uses  10,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  week,  and  the  company  neither  gains  nor  loses.  Assuming  that  the 
same  mass  of  gas  is  used  during  a  week  when  the  average  barometric  pressure 
is  30  inches,  and  the  average  gas  temperature  is  50°  F.,  find  the  profit  or  loss  of 
the  company  for  the  week. 

Solution. — Representing  the  pressure,  volume,  mass  and  absolute  temper- 
ature of  the  gas  when  the  company  neither  gains  nor  loses  by  Pi,  Ft,  m  and 
Tu  respectively;  and  the  corresponding  quantities  in  the  second  case  by  Ps, 
Kt,  m  and  Tt,  respectively,  we  may  write  for  the  two  cases, 

PiVi  =  RmTi 


and 


PtVi  =  RmTt. 


Dividing  each  member  of  the  latter  equation  by  the  corresponding  member 
of  the  former,  we  obtain 

P«K,     Tt 

Pxvrr,' 

Hence  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  second  case  is 


F,= 


Pi  Fir, 

p,ri  • 


Now, 


Pil  =3-1-31  X13.61  =424.6  inches  of  water. 


P.[  =3-1-30X13.61*411.0 


i  ( 


<< 


F,  =  10,000,000  cu.  ft. 
ri[=40-f459|=499°F.  Absolute. 


rj  =50-1-459)  =  509°F. 


( I 


V-^:.]- 


424 .6X10,000,000X509 
411X499 


=  10,537,903  cu.  ft. 


Consequently,  for  the  same  mass  of  gas  there  is  a  gain  in  volume  of  537,903 
cu.  ft.     There  is,  then,  a  profit  of  $537.90. 
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QoBsnONS 

L  Why  do  iron  worker!  sometimes  use  red4iotriveta?  Why  do  water  pipes 
sometimes  buret  in  cold  weather?    Explain. 

5.  ir  air  is  heated  and  not  allowed  to  expand,  what  change  octninT  StAt« 
the  law  which  shows  the  relation  between  thi«  change  and  the  change  of  tem- 
perature. 

8.  A  bicycle  tire  when  filled  with  air  and  left  standing  m  the  hot  sunabine 
will  sometimes  burst.    State  the  law  of  heat  which  accounte  for  this. 

i  What  property  of  matter  must  be  guarded  against  in  the  manufacture 
of  clock  pendulumis  and  balance  wheels  for  wsitches?  How  ia  it  guarded 
against? 

6.  Why  is  a  steel  wagon  tiie  put  on  the  wheel  while  hotT  When  a  glsas 
stopper  is  fast  in  a  bottle  it  can  sometiroea  be  kxMened  by  heating  the  neck 
of  the  botUe.    Explain. 

S.  An  ordinary  cheap  alarm  clock  may  be  regulated  to  keep  time  fairiy 
well  if  kept  at  ordinary  room  temperatures.  If  in  winter  the  windows  are 
thrown  open  so  that  the  room  cools,  the  clock  gains.     Explain. 

7.  There  is  a  nickel-steel  having  a  coefficient  of  elasticity  that  increases 
with  rise  of  temperature.  Show  that  a  watch  having  a  hair  spring  made  of 
this  material  in  connection  with  a  brass  balance  wheel  can  be  constructed 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  temperature  changes. 

8.  If  the  bidb  of  a  thermometer  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  the  mercury  at 
first  falls.     Why? 

9.  Illuminating  gas  is  bought  by  volume.  Will  a  customer  obtain  a  greater 
mass  of  gas  per  thousand  cubic  feet  when  (a)  the  barometric  preasure  is  high 
or  when  it  is  low,  (b)  when  the  temperature  is  high  or  when  it  is  low? 

10.  Why  will  a  cake  "fall"  if  the  oven  door  be  opened  before  the  loaf  is 
done? 

11.  What  causes  the  enamel  to  flake  off  of  granite  ware  cooking  utensils? 


CHAPTER  XV 
PROPAGATION  OF  HEAT 

§  1.     Convedion  and  Cmiduclion 

233.  Three  Modes  of  Propagation.— There  are  three  means 
by  which  one  body  may  receive  heat  from  another.  They  are 
called  convection,  conduction  and  radiation. 

If  a  diflh  of  cold  water  be  set  on  a  hot  stove,  the  lower  layers 
of  the  liquid  will  become  heated,  will  expand  and  be  pushed  up- 
ward, thereby  carrying  heat  to  the  upper  layers.  The  transfer  of 
heat  effected  by  heated  matter  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other is  called  thermal  convedum.  Convection  occurs  in  fluids  in 
which  there  exist  temperature  differences. 

If  one  end  of  a  metal  rod  is  at  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  other,  heat  will  travel  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  end.  In 
this  case  the  body  itself  does  not  move,  but  the  molecules  com- 
posing the  body,  perhaps  by  impact  with  neighboring  molecules, 
hand  on  the  enei^  from  the  hotter  end  to  the  colder  end.  The 
flow  of  heat  effected  by  heat  being  handed  on  successively  by 
one  set  of  molecules  to  the  next  is  called  thermal  amdtudton. 

A  thermometer  placed  a  few  feet  from  a  red  hot  coal  will 
indicate  a  rise  of  temperature  even  though  the  intervening  space 
be  occupied  by  a  glass  jar  from  which  the  air  has  been  pumped. 
Since  much  of  the  space  between  the  coal  and  the  thermometer  is 
devoid  of  matter  we  conclude  that  matter  is  not  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  whatever  passes  from  the  hot  coal  to  the  ther- 
mometer. And  since  we  conceive  heat  to  be  the  kinetic  enei^  of 
particles  of  matter,  we  conclude  that  it  is  not  heat  that  passes 
from  the  hot  body  through  the  vacuum  to  the  thermometer.  It  ia 
found  that  the  energy  emitted  by  hot  bodies  can  produce  inter- 
ference effects.     Consequently  we  beUeve  that  this  energy  is  trans- 
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mitted  by  waves.  These  waves  are  propagated  by  the  ether  and 
not  by  matter.  The  process  by  which  a  heated  body  sets  up  waves 
in  the  surrounding  ether  is  called  radiation.  The  energy  of  these 
waves  is  called  radiant  energy  or  radiance.  Radiant  energy  is 
absorbed  readily  by  some  sorts  of  matter  and  transformed  into  the 
disorderly  molecular  motion  which  we  call  heat.  Thus  it  appears 
that  in  the  above  case,  the  hot  coal  set  up  waves  in  the  surrounding 
ether;  these  waves  moved  outward  in  all  directions;  and  some  of 
the  energy  of  the  wave  motion  was  absorbed  by  the  thermometer 
and  transformed  back  into  heat. 

At  noon  during  midsummer,  on  a  clear  day  and  at  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  the  earth  receives  from  the  sun  an  amount  of  radiance 
equal  to  about  two  calories  per  minute  per  square  centimet«r.  If 
all  the  radiance  received  from  the  sun  at  midday  on  a  clear  day  by 
a  ship  at  the  equator  could  be  turned  into  work  and  applied  to  the 
propeller,  the  ship  would  be  propelled  at  a  speed  of  about  ten 
knots. 

In  convection  and  conduction  there  is  an  actual  transfer  of 
heat,  but  in  radiation  such  is  not  the  case.  In  radiation,  there  is 
a  transfer  of  eneig>'  which  may  be  absorbed  by  matter  and  by  it 
be  transformed  into  heat.  By  radiation  one  body  may  lose  heat 
and  by  absorption  another  body  gain  heat,  but  heat  does  not  pass 
from  one  body  to  the  other.  Another  case  where  heat  energy 
disappears  at  one  place  and  appears  at  another  is  that  of  a  system 
consisting  of  a  boiler,  engine,  belt  and  machine  with  a  dry  bearing. 
With  a  fire  under  the  boiler,  the  dry  bearing  will  become  hot 
although  no  heat  goes  from  the  boiler  to  the  drj-  shaft. 

234.  Convection. — The  circulation  of  water  in  the  hot  water 
apparatus  used  for  supplying  the  hot  water  taps  in  private  houses 
is  a  familiar  example  of  convection.  The  hollow  casting  B  forms 
one  side  of  the  fire  box  of  the  kitchen  range.  The  tank  A,  "  water 
back"  B,  and  all  the  pipes  are  kept  full  of  water  by  being  con- 
nected to  the  service  pipe  at  C.  After  hcinp;  heated,  the  water  in 
the  wat^T  iMick  is  less  dense  than  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 
so  is  pushed  upward.  In  this  manner  cold  water  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  flows  into  the  water  back,  and  after  t>eing  heated  flows 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  tank.     On  opening  a  tap  connected  to 
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the  pipe  above  D,  hot  water  will  be  drawn  from  the  wat«r  back 
and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tank. 

Tlie  heating  of  a  house  by  hot  water  or  by  hot  air  is  due  to 
convection.  The  arrangement  of  the  hot-water  syBtem  is  ahown 
in  Fig.  224.    Hie  entire  apparatus  consiBting  of  boiler  B,  "  radia- 
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tors  "  R,  and  piping,  is  kept  filled  with  water.  The  hot  water  in 
the  boiler  rises  to  the  top  and  passes  out  through  the  pipe  H  while 
the  more  dense  cold  water  flows  into  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
through  the  pipe  C.  After  the  hot  water  has  been  cooled  ia  the 
"  radiators  "  it  falls  through  the  pipes  C  and  its  [dace  is  taken  by 
hot  water  rising  through  the  pipe  W. 

In  order  that  the  system  may  be  kept  full  of  water  under 
practically  constant  pressure,  a  small  tank  is  joined  to  the 
piping,  at  a  point  higlier  than  the  "  radiators."  When  the 
water  in  the  system  expands  or  contracts  with  change  of  tem- 
perature, the  level  of  the  water  in  the  expansion  tank  rises  or  falls. 

Winds  and  ocean  currents  are  convection  currents  on  an 
enormous  scale.  If  one  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  be  heated 
to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  surrounding  region,  the  air 
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ID  contact  with  the  earth  will  expand  and  form  a  region  of  low 
barometric  pressure.  The  flow  of  air  from  the  surroundiDg 
re^on  into  this  low  pressure  area  constitutes  wind. 

235.  Thermal  Conductioa.^In  thermal  conduction  heat  is 
handed  on  from  molecule  to  molecule  in  the  direction  of  decrease 
of  temperature.  Metals  are  the  best  conductors  whereas  the  other 
mineral  sulwtanns  arc  poor  conductors.  With  the  exception  of 
hquid  metals,  fluids  are  very  poor  condiictors.  Air  is  such  a  poor 
conductor  that  it  is  very  effective  in  preventing  a  rapid  change  in 
the  temperature  of  any  Ijody  which  it  envelops.  But  in  order  that 
the  air  may  not  convert  heat,  it  must  be  prevented  from  circula- 
ting. Charcoal,  sawdust,  mineral  and  animal  wool,  and  other 
porous  bodies,  owe  their  efficacy  as  nonconductors  largely  to  the 
air  entangled  within  them.  Clothing  and  steam  pipe  covering,  as 
well  as  the  "  fireless  cooker  "  and  the  ordinary  refrigerator  are 
examples  of  the  application  of  this  fact. 


The  fact  thnt  metals  are  good  condurtom  of  heat  is  utilized  in  the  Davy 
Safety  Lamp  employed  to  warn  miners  of  the  presence  nf  inflammable  gases. 
Davy's  device  consists  in  surrounding  the  flame  with  a  cage 
made  of  fine  wire  gauze  supported  by  massive  metal  rods. 
If  such  a  lamp  is  taken  into  an  explosive  mixture,  the  gas 
that  geU  inside  the  gauie  cage  will  ignite,  but  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  is  conducted  away  by 
the  metal  gauie  and  frame,  the  temperature  outside  the 
cage  will  not  quickly  rise  to  the  point  necessary  to  ignite 
the  gas  outeide.  When  a  "working"  is  found  to  be  dan- 
gerous it  is  ventilated  before  the  workmen  with  their 
ordinary  lamps  arc  allowed  to  enter, 

A  j>iece  of  metal  feels   colder 
piece  of  wood  at  the  same  tcraperatun 
is  bebw  that  of  the  body.     The  rea 
conducts  heat  away  from  the  hand  m 
the  wood.     If  the  temperature  of  the 


the  hand  than  does  a 
e,  if  this  temperature 
.son  is  that  the  metal 
lore  rapidly  than  does 
;tal  and  wood  were 


higher  than  that  of  the  hand,   then   the  metal  would  feel 
Fig,  225.  hotter  than  the  wood. 

That  a  metal  conducts  heat  much  better  than  does  wood 
may  also  be  iUuetrated  by  passing  through  a  flame  a  piece  of  paper  stretched 
over  a  cylinder  made  of  alternate  disks  of  metal  and  of  wood.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  portions  of  paper  backed  by  metal  remain  unscorchcd,  whereas  the 
portions  of   paper   backed  by   wood   are  scorched.     This  is  due  to  the  fact 
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that  the  metal  disks  conducted  heat  away  from  the  paper  in  contact  with 
them  so  rapidly  that  these  portions  did  not  rise  to  a  high  temperature,  whereas 
the  wood  disks  did  not  conduct  heat  away  from  the  paper  in  contact  with 
them  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature 
of  these  portions. 

If  an  unbaked  cake  in  a  metal  dish  be  placed  in  a  hot  oven,  heat  will  be  so 
quickly  conducted  through  the  dish  that  the  outside 
of  the  cake  will  harden  long  before  the  center.  The 
subsequent  expansion  of  the  air  bubbles  within  the 
dough  will  cause  an  eruption  through  the  center  of  the 
upper  crust  and  the  consequent  volcano-like  form 
sometimes  seen.  If  the  dish  be  of  glass  or  earthen 
ware,  and  the  oven  less  hot,  the  upper  crust  will  be 
nearly  level. 

To  cook  rice  with  only  a  little  more  water  than 
is  necessary  to  cover  it  requires  about  half  an  hour. 
But  if  the  rice  be  sprinkled  into  a  large  kettle  of 
violently  agitated  boiling  water,  only  about  fifteen 
minutes  is  required.  In  the  first  case  the  heat  is 
slowly  conducted  through  the  mass.  In  the  second 
case  the  heat  of  the  boiling  water  passes  directly  into  each  separate  grain. 


Fig.  226. 
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Fig.  227. 


236.  Coefficient  of  Thermal  Conduction. — Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  flow  of  heat  along  a  rod.  Let  AGy  Fig.  227,  represent  the 
rod  in  which  are  imbedded  the  bulbs  of  a  number  of  thermometers. 
If  the  end  A  be  placed  in  the  fire  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
thermometers  begin  to  rise  and  continue  to  rise  for  some  time. 

After  an  hour  or  more,  depending 
upon  the  material  and  dimensions  of 
the  rod,  B  will  stop  rising;  a  little 
later  C  will  stop  rising,  and  finally  G 
will  stop  rising.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  source  at  A  does  not  change, 
the  temperature  of  each  element  of 
the  rod  will  be  constant.  The  rod  is  said  to  be  now  in  the 
"  stationary  state.''  Before  the  rod  attains  the  stationary  state, 
each  element  of  the  rod  receives  heat  by  conduction  from  the 
adjacent  element  on  the  left,  absorbs  part  of  this  heat  and  rises 
in  temperature,  emits  a  part  laterally,  and  hands  on  the  remainder 
to  the  adjacent  element  on  the  right.  After  the  stationary  state 
has  been  attained  no  element  absorbs  any  heat. 
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If,  while  in  the  stationary  state,  there  were  no  loss  of  heat 
into  the  air  through  the  aides  of  the  rod,  the  heat  flow  would  be 
uniform  throughout  the  length  of  the  rod.  It  is  found  by  ex- 
periment that  under  these  conditions,  if  the  opposite  faces  of  an 
element  of  length  x  and  area  of  cross-section  A  are  maintained  at 
a  temperature  difference  (61  —  62),  then  the  quantity  of  heat 
H  conducted  through  the  element  daring  time  (  varies  directly 
with  A;  varies  directly  with  (61—62);  varies  directly  with  (; 
varies  inversely  with  x;  and  for  a  given  material  is  independent  of 
every  other  quantity.     Consequently  we  may  write 

„_U(e.-fe)i ,j^, 

tbe  quantity  k  being  constant  for  any  given  material  but  having 
different  values  for  different  materials.  It  is  called  the  "  coefiB- 
cient  of  thermal  conduction "  of  the  given  substance.  The 
value  of  the  coefficient  of  thermal  conduction  is 


A{ei-e2)f 

The  thermal  conductivity  or  coefficient  of  therma]  conduction 
is  the  time  rate  of  transfer  of  heat  by  conduction  throu^  unit 
thickness,  across  unit  area  for  unit  difference  of  temperature.  In 
the  C.G.S.  system  of  units  it  is  measured  in  calories  per  second  per 
square  centimeter  for  a  thickness  of  one  centimeter  and  a  tem- 
perature difference  of  1°  C.  In  the  F.P.S.  system  of  units,  it  is 
usually  measured  in  B.t.u.  per  second  per  square  foot  for  a  thick- 
ness of  one  inch  and  a  temperature  difference  of  1°  F.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  time  may  be  for  a  minute,  an  hour,  or  a  day. 

For  many  substances  the  thermal  conductivity  is  very  different 
at  different  temperatures.  Since  there  are  no  molecules  in  a 
vacuum,  no  heat  is  conducted  through  a  vacuum.  And  a^  in  a  gas 
under  ordinary  pressures  the  molecules  are  separated  by  con- 
siderable spaces,  gases  are  poor  conductors.  If  the  gas  occupies 
a  large  space,  however,  there  will  be  considerable  heat  propagated 
by  convection.  Most  of  the  available  heat  insulators  or  non-con- 
ductors are  porous  materials  containing  a  large  number  of  small 
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air  spaces.     Woolen  clothing,  bed  quilt«  filled  with  cotton  and 
asbestos  steam  pipe  covering,  are  examples. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  representative  values  of  coeffi- 
cients of  thermal  conduction  of  several  poor  conductors,  expressed 
in  B.t.u.  per  hour  conducted  through  a  layer  one  square  foot  in 
area  and  one  inch  thick  when  the  opposite  faces  are  at  a  difference 
of  temperature  of  1°  F.* 


Subetanre 

%M 

k 

Sheepawool 

95.7 
98. 

0.36 
0.44 
0  56 
0.75 
0.50 
O.fiO 
0  56 

Poplar  sawHuHt 

Mineral  wool 

Carbonate  ot  magnesium.  .  , 
Asbwitos 

83.8 
94.3 
94. 
97, 

If  two  substances  of  low  conductivity  and  widely  different  tem- 
peratures are  separated  by  a  plate  of  highly  conducting  material,  the 
temperatures  of  the  layers  adjacent  to  the  plate  will  be  considerably 
different  than  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The 
difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  surfaces  of  a  boiler 
plate  is  small  compared  with  the  differences  between  the  tem- 
peratures of  the  water  on  one  side  and  the  iire  on  the  other. 

SOLVKU    PitOBLEHt) 

pROBLF.M.— steam  at  227°  F.  is  conveyed  through  1000  ft.  of  bare  iron  pipe 
3  in.  outside  diameter  kid  in  ground  at  a  moan  t«mperature  of  50°  F.  Aasum- 
inK  that  steam  coets  10,003  per  lb.,  that  at  the  given  temperature  the  heat 
equivalent  ot  vapoHxation  of  water  ia  960.5  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  and  that  bare  iron 
pipe  conducts  51  B.t.u,  per  nq.  ft  of  outside  surface  per  °  F.  difference  of  teii>- 
perature  in  one  day,  find  the  number  of  doliara  lost  per  day  due  to  condensation. 

SoLOnoN . — Heat  loot  in  one  day 

0  B.t.u. 


Steam  condensed  in  one  day    =-^--     =7380  lb. 
Loeadue  to  condensation  |-7380x0.003]-»22.14  per  day. 

*OtdwKT~l<x  Mad  Rdriaeratian,  1891,  p.  118. 
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Pkobi;em.— Find  the  economy  effected  per  day  by  covering  the  pipe  in  the 
preceding  problem  with  a  layer  one  inch  thick  of  Nonpareil  covering  iriiich  haa 
a  thermal  conductivity  of  7.4  B.t.u.  per  sq.  ft.,  per  inch  thicknen,  per  °  P.,  per 
day. 

SoLimoN. — Heat  lost  in  one  day  =  7.4A(8i— 6i).  In  the  present  eaae.ii 
represents  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  pipe  and  the  mean  circumferenoe 
of  the  coverinft- 

Heat  lost  in  one  day    =(7,4)1000^(227-50)    -1,371,000  B  t.u. 


Steam  ivindenBed  in  one  day    =    '^'   —  I  =  1427  lb. 

Lose  due  to  condensation  11427x0,003]  =  $4.28  per  day. 

Economy  effected  by  use  of  pipe  covering  (—(22.14— S4. 28] -117.86  per  day, 

or  86%. 

pROiiLfu. — A  room  10  ft.  hy  10  ft.  and  8  ft.  high  bos  floor,  ceiling  and  walla 
of  concrete  0  in.  thick.  It  is  desired  to  line  this  room  with  cork  board  of  such 
thickness  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  will  be  maintained  at  50°  F.  lower 
than  the  outside  temperature  by  the  melting  of  1000  lb.  of  ice  per  day.  Assum- 
ii^  that  the  conductivity  of  concrete  and  of  cork  board  are  respectively  103 
and  8.6  Bt.u,  per  sq,  ft,,  per  inch  thickness,  per  °  F.,  per  day,  find  the  thick- 
nMB  of  cqrk  board  required. 

Solution, — For  the  amount  of  heat  conducted  through  the  concrete, 
we  may  write, 

Since  the  same  heat  paHses  through  the  cork  board,  we  may  write, 

„    M(e,-ei)(  ff/^\    „    „ 


Adding  to  each  member  of  the  former  equation,  the  corresponding  member  of 
the  latter, 

II  (x,    x,\ 

On  substituting  in  this  equation  the  data  of  the  problem,  and  remembering 
from  the  solved  problem  on  p.  266  that  144  B.t.u.  are  required  to  melt  1  lb. 
of  ice  at  its  melting  point,  we  have,  if  the  melted  ice  escapes  at  the  melting 

10OOxH4/_5_     ,\     ^ 

520X1    V 103    8.6/ 


ii  =  l  inch  (very  nearly). 


■^^^^^^^^^Tm " 


1 2.     Radiation 

237.  Absorbing  Power  and  lUdiatiiig  Power. — In  general, 
when  radiance  Ui  incident  upon  any  body,  part  of  the  enei^y  will 
be  reflected,  part  absorbed  and  transformed  into  the  disorderly 
molecular  motions  we  call  heat,  and  the  remainder  will  be  trans- 
mitted. Polished  silver  is  the  best  reflector;  it  reflects  about  97 
per  cent,  of  the  radiant  energy  incident  upon  it.  Lampblack  is  the 
best  absorber;  it  absorbs  about  98  per  cent  of  all  the  energy  inci- 
dent upon  it.  Clear  rock  salt  is  the  best  known  transmitter;  a 
plate  0.25  cm.  thick  will  transmit  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
radiant  enet^  incident  upon  it. 

If  radiant  enei^'  be  incident  on  a  body  consisting  of  molecules 
that  have  natural  periods  of  vibration  equal  to  the  periods  of  the 
incident  waves,  the  molecules  of  matter  will  be  set  into  sjinpa- 
thetic  vibration.  This  entails  a  loss  of  energj'  by  the  incident 
wave  and  a  gain  of  interna!  energy  by  the  absorbing  body.  The 
energy  gained  by  the  absorbing  body  is  exhibited  by  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  That  is,  the  radiant  energy  is  trans- 
formed into  heat  energj'.  The  heated  body  will  now  emit  radiance 
of  longer  wave-length  than  that  of  the  incident  radiance. 

Some  bodies  absorb  the  energj'  of  waves  of  all  periods,  but 
most  bodies  absorb  ene^cy  of  a  certain  range  of  periods  only. 
Lampblack  transmits  no  radiant  enei^  and  reflects  only  about  2 
per  cent,  of  the  energy  incident  upon  it.  A  body  that  absorbs 
only  waves  of  certain  periods  is  said  to  have  the  property  of 
selective  abaorpti&n.  Clear  glass  and  pure  water  absorb  a  large 
part  of  the  energy  of  infra  red  and  ultra  violet  vibrations,  but 
absorb  very  little  of  the  energy  of  visible  vibrations.  A  solution 
of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide  absbrba  the  energy  of  visible  vibra- 
tions, but  does  not  absorb  infra  red  vibmtions. 

After  radiant  energy  has  traversed  a  plate  of  any  given  material, 
it  can  traverse  another  plate  of  the  same  material  with  very  little 
additional  absorption.  Some  materials  are  such  strong  absorbers 
that  for  them  absorption  is  jffuKically  %.  surface  effect.  The 
metals  are  examples.  -  ■'■■■.  ... 
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Since  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  a  radiating  body  set 
up  in  the  ether  vibrations  of  the  same  periods,  and  since  the  natu- 
ral periods  of  the  molecules  of  an  abBorbing  body  must  be  the 
same  as  the  periods  of  the  incident  waves,  it  follows  that  any  ma- 
terial that  is  a  good  radiator  is  a  good  absorber,  and  any  material 
that  is  a  good  absorber  is  a  good  radiator. 

lampblack  is  our  best  absorber  and  our  best  radiator.  The 
gases  are  poor  absorbers  and  poor  radiators.  A  burning  gas  that 
contains  no  solid  particles  emits  very  little  energy  in  either  lumi- 
nous or  nonluminous  waves.  But  if  the  flame  contains  particles  of 
carbon  there  will  be  considerable  radiant  energy  emitted  in  both 
luminous  and  nonluminous  waves. 

The  ratio  of  the  radiance  absorbed  by  a  body  to  the  radiance 
incident  on  the  body  during  the  same  time  is  called  the  absorption 
of  the  body  at  the  given  temperature.  A  body  that  absorbs  all 
the  radiance  incident  upon  it  has  an  absorption  of  unity  and  is 
called  a  black-body  or  perfect  absorber.  The  amount  of  radiance 
which  a  body  will  emit  per  second,  due  to  heat  alone,  b  called  the 
emission  of  the  body  at  the  given  temperature.  Kirchhoff  and 
Balfour  Stewart  have  proved  that  (a),  the  ratio  of  the  emission 
to  the  absorption  of  any  body  depends  upon  the  temperature  only; 
(b),  this  ratio  numerically  equals  the  emission  of  a  perfectly  black 
body  at  the  same  temperature. 

Again,  the  radiance  emitted  by  a  body  is  limited  to  the  same 
range  of  wave-lengths  that  the  given  body  absorbs.  This  fact  is 
expressed  in  Stokes'  Law — "  substances  that  are  good  absorbers 
of  any  specified  kind  of  radiance  are  also  good  emitters  of  that  same 
kind  of  radiance."  Kirchhoff  enunciated  a  similar  law  in  the  form, 
"  A  substance  which  emits  waves  of  definite  periods  when  heated, 
will  selectively  absorb  waves  of  the  same  periods  when  cool." 
For  example,  clear  glass  absorbs  very  little  of  the  radiant  energy 
of  luminous  waves,  and  if  a  piece  of  glass  be  heated  even  to  the 
melting  point  it  will  emit  very  little  radiant  energy  in  luminous 
waves. 

The  land  being  a  betUr  absorber  of  radiance  than  water,  the  temperature 
of  the  land  will  rise  during  the  day  time  more  rapidly  than  will  that  of  lakes 
and  seas.     Also,  on  a  clear  night  the  surface  of  the  land  will  cool  more  rapidly 


than  ttie  surface  of  a  large  body  of  water.     Large  hodiea  of  v(^t«r  tend  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  r^on  more  uniform. 

238.  Transmission. — Of  the  radiant  energy  that  enters  a  body, 
all  that  is  not  absorbed  by  being  transformed  into  heat  is  trans- 
mitted as  radiant  cnei^  and  emerges  as  radiant  energy.  The 
property  of  a  body  for  transmitting  radiance  is  called  diatber- 
mancy;  the  absence  of  this  property  is  called  aihermancy.  The 
property  of  a  bodj'  for  transmitting  radiance  capable  of  affecting 
the  eye  is  called  transparency;  the  absence  of  this  property  is  ealled 
opacity. 

Gases  not  near  the  point  of  condensation  are  highly  diathep- 
manous.  When  the  atmosphere  contains  Uttic  moisture,  a  ther- 
mometer exposed  to  the  sun's  radiance  may  rise  as  high  as  30°  C, 
whereas  if  placed  in  the  shade  it  may  indicate  0°  C.  The  cause  of 
this  difference  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  thermometer  indicates  its  own 
temperature.  This  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
body  only  when  the  thermometer  is  shielded  from  all  outside  ther- 
mal influences.  But  if  the  thermometer  be  placed  within  a  dia- 
thermanous  body  exposed  to  radiance  emitted  bj'  a  body  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  thermometer,  the  thennometer  will  absorb 
radiant  energy  ami  rise  in  temperature,  whereas  the  surrounding 
diathermanous  body  will  not  absorb  any  enei^-  and  will  not  rise 
in  temperature.  The  thermometer  will  rise  in  temperature  until 
it  emits  energy  at  the  same  rate  it  absorbs  energj'.  If  the  body 
beyond  the  diathermanous  body  be  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  thermometer,  the  thermometer  will  radiate  more  energy  than  it 
absorbs  from  the  eolder  body,  and  so  it  will  drop  to  a  temperature 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  diathermanous  body. 

Water  is  athermanous,  that  a,  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  the  radiance  inci- 
dent upon  it.  Muint  air  is  wanner  than  dry  air  exposed  to  the  same  solar 
radiation.  Frosts  are  leas  likely  to  occur  when  the  air  is  molat  than  when  dry 
for  two  reasons:  the  earth  luseH  less  energy  by  railiulion  when  covered  by 
moist  air,  and  heat  is  liberated  when  any  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  frcciea. 
Garden  plants  may  be  prote<'tcd  from  a  light  frost  by  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
water.  On  dry  cold  nights  smoke  clouds  are  frci[iicntly  produced  over 
orchards  to  prevent  radiation  from  the  earth  and  the  consequent  bwering  of 
temperature. 

Glass  is  diathermanous  to  the  waves  which  effect  vision,  but  is  athcr- 
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manous  to  many  of  the  lunger  wavea  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
solar  radiance.  Thia  fact  ia  applied  in  the  "cold  frame"  used  to  protect 
plants  from  frost.  The  cold  frame  consists  of  a  bottomless  box  with  a  glan 
top  and  resting  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the  solar  radiance  transmitted  by  the 
glass  is  absorbed  by  the  ground  and  transformed  into  heat.  Though  the 
warmed  ground  radialfs  energy,  this  enei-gy  ia  of  such  long  wave-lengths  that 
very  little  is  transmitted  by  the  glass.  Consequently  the  temperature  of 
the  enclosure  is  higher  than  that  of  the  air  ouUide. 

In  regions  where  the  winter  atmosphere  ia  very  clear  and  not  too  cold, 
Plough  energy  may  be  trapped  by  this  "cold  frame  effect"  to  heat  water 
within  black  pipes  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  for  a  comfortable  bath. 

239.  Reflection. — Of  the  radiance  incident  upon  a  body,  that 
which  ia  neither  absorbed  nor  transmitted  ia  reflected.  Polished 
metals  are  our  beat  reflectors.  SUver  can  be  polished  so  that  it 
will  reflect  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiance  incident  upon  it. 
Lampblack  reflects  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  incident  radi- 
ance. Radiance,  visible  or  invisible,  obeys  the  same  laws  with 
respect  to  the  equality  of  the  angles  of  reflection  and  incidence 
that  apply  to  other  forms  of  wave  motion  (Art.  158). 

The  facts  that  vacuum  is  our  most  elTective  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
polished  silver  is  our  best  reflector  of  radiance,  are  utilized  in  designing  the 
ordinary  "thermos  bottle."  This  consists  of  a  double-walled  bottle  with  the 
space  between  the  walls  exhausted  of  air,  and  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  bottle 
and  the  inner  side  of  the  outer  bottle  Poal«d  with  a  thin  layer  of  polished  silver. 
A  liquid  within  such  a  bottle  will  change  in  temperature  very  slowly  even 
though  the  temperature  outside  is  very  different  from  the  temperature  of  the 

210.  KirchbofTs  Black-body  or  Perfect  Radiator.— Though 
no  known  substance  fulfills  the  definition  of  perfect  radiator, 
Kirchhoff  has  shown  that  black-body  radiation  can  be  experi- 
mentally realized.  Imagine  an  ideal  black-body  within  a  uni- 
formly heated  athermanous  enclosure  and  in  thermal  equilibrium 
with  it.  Being  in  thermal  equiUbrium  with  ita  surrounding,  it 
radiates  to  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  the  same  amount  of  energy 
it  receives  from  them.  That  is,  every  element  of  area  of  a  uni- 
formly heated  enclosure  radiates  as  the  black-body.  If  a  small 
aperture  be  made  into  the  enclosure,  the  aperture  will  emit  ra- 
diance as  from  a  black-body.  A  black-body  is  experimentally 
realized  in  various  forms  of  electrically  heated  furnaces. 
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241.  Temperature  of,  and  Energy  emitted  hj,  a  Black-body. — 
The  radiance  emitted  by  any  body  consists  of  waves  of  different 
lengths  which  may  be  dispersed  by  a  rock  salt  prism  and  their 
enei^  determined  by  means  of  a  sensitive  thermometer.  Imag- 
ine a  radiating  body  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  slit  of  a  spec- 
troscope provided  with  rock  salt  prism  and  lenses.  By  replac- 
ing the  eye-piece  by  a  sensitive  thermometer  the  radiance  of 
different  wave-lengths  can  be  measured.  Curves  indicating  the 
different  amounts  of  energy  associated  with  waves  of  different 


lengths  emitted  by  a  perfect  radiator  at  various  temperatures  are 
given  in  Fig.  228.  In  this  figure  wave-lengths  are  plotted  as  ab- 
scissas and  are  expressed  in  thousandths  of  millimeters.  A 
thousandth  of  a  millimeter  b  called  a  micron  and  is  represented  by 
the  symbol  n.  Energy  is  plotted  on  the  axis  of  ordinates  accord- 
ing to  an  arbitrary  scale  that  need  not  here  be  explained. 

The  total  energj-  emitted  by  a  black-body  at  any  given  tem- 
perature is  proportional  to  the  area  between  the  corresponding 
enei^  curve  and  the  axis  of  abscissas,  Fig.  228.     The  part  of  the 
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energy  carried  by  waves  of  lengths  between  given  limits  is  propor- 
tional to  the  area  bounded  by  ordinatcs  drawn  from  the  assigned 
wave-lengths.  For  instance,  the  energy  of  waves  of  lengths  ex- 
tending from  1 1*  to  2  )i  emitted  by  the  given  black  body  at 
1000°  C.  is  represented  by  the  area  ECXZ;  at  1200°  C.  it  is  repre- 
sented by  EBWZ;  at  1400°  C  it  ia  represented  by  EAVZ. 

When  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  raised,  there  is  a  greater 
increase  in  the  energy  carried  by  the  shorter  waves  than  in  the 
energy  carried  by  the  longer  waves.  In  Fig.  228  it  will  be  ol)aerved 
that  when  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  raised  the  wave-length 
which  corresponds  to  the  highest  point  of  the  energj'  curve  is 
displaced  toward  the  shorter  wave-lengths.  Experiment  indicates 
that  through  wide  temperature  ranges  the  wave-length  for  which 
the  energy  emitted  by  a  black-body  is  maximum,  varies  inversely 
with  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  body.  This  is  called  "  Wien's 
Displacement  Law." 

242.  The  Black-body  Temperature  Scale. — Any  body  at  a 
temperature  above  the  absolute  zero  radiates  energy  at  a  rate 
which  deix;nds  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  surface.  If  the  nature  of  the  surface  be  constant, 
the  temperature  of  bodies  can  be  compared  in  tenns  of  their  radi- 
ance. When  at  the  same  temperature,  all  black-bodies  radiate  at 
the  same  rate.  It  follows  that  the  temperature  of  black-bodies 
can  be  compared  by  means  of  their  radiance. 

It  was  found  by  Stefan  and  Boltzman  that  the  rate  with 
which  encrgj'  due  to  thermal  causes  is  radiated  by  a  black-Ix>dy 
is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature. 
This  is  the  basis  of_an  important  temperature  scale.  According 
to  the  Black-body  Temperature  Scale,  whe7i  (he  energy  radialed  from 
two  surfaces  is  due  to  purely  thermal  causes,  the  ralio  between  the 
absolute  temperatures  of  those  surfaces  equals  (he  fourth  root  of  the 
ratio  between  the  rates  of  radiation  of  the  surfaces  ]>er  unit  of  area. 

Two  bodies  will  be  at  the  same  black-body  temperature  when 
the  rate  of  their  thermal  radiation  per  unit  surface  is  the  same. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  two  bodies  are  at  the  same  ideal  gas  tem- 
perature if,  when  placed  in  contact,  they  arc  in  thermal  equihb- 
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A  piece  of  retort  carbon  absorbs  almost  all  of  the  radiance  of 
whatever  frequency,  incident  upon  it.  Consequently  retort  car- 
bon is  nearly  black.  A  piece  of  polished  platinum  absorbs  par- 
tially, but  to  practically  the  same  extent,  radiance  of  all  frequencies. 
Consequently  polished  platinum  is  gray.  A  lump  of  gold  ab- 
sorbs nearly  all  the  radiance  incident  upon  it  with  the  exception 
of  the  wavts  that  produce  the  visual  sensation  we  call  yellow.  This 
selective  absorption  of  gold  is  descrilicd  by  the  statement  that  gold 
is  yellow.  If  pieces  of  retort  carbon,  polished  platinum  and  gold 
be  placed  together  within  a  uniformly  heated  enclosure  until  they 
arc  in  thermal  equilibrium  and  be  then  withdrawn,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  carbon  will  radiate  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  plat- 
inum or  gold.  That  is,  although  all  three  bodies  are  at  the  same 
temperature  according  to  the  ideal  gas  scale,  they  arc  at  different 
black-body  teniiieraturcs. 

In  the  case  of  a  black-body  the  same  number  that  expresses 
its  ideal  gas  temperature  is  used  to  express  its  black-body  tem- 
perature. But  since  a  nonblack-body  at  a  given  ideal  gas  tempera- 
ture rmiiates  less  than  a  black-body  at  the  same  ideal  gas  temper- 
ature, the  numljer  which  expresses  the  black-lxxly  temperature 
of  a  nonblack-bo<ly  is  less  than  the  numl)cr  which  expresses  its 
ideal  gas  temperature. 

Black-body  temperatures  can  l>e  determined  from  either  the 
intensity  of  the  radiance  of  all  wave-lengths  einitte<l  by  the  body, 
or  the  intensity  of  the  ra<liance  of  a  single  wave-length  emitted 
by  the  body.  The  radiance  of  a  particular  wave-length  can  be 
obtained  by  isolating  one  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  body  and 
measuring  its  luminous  int^^naity.  The  nirthcxl  of  determining 
black-body  temperatures  from  total  radiance  is  called  radiation 
pyrometry  and  the  method  of  determining  black-l>ody  tempera- 
tures from  radiance  of  a  single  wave-length  is  called  optical 
pyrometry.  Thrse  methods  are  of  importance  when  the  body  is 
either  inaccessible  or  at  such  a  high  temperature  as  to  destroy  a 
thermometric  device  placed  in  contact  with  it. 

One  instniment  for  determining  black-body  temperatures  by  means  of  the 
radiance  emitled  by  the  body  ia  the  F6ry  hlpiral  Pyrometer,  Fig.  229.  This 
instrument  consists  of  a  concave  mirror  which  reflects  the  incident  radiance  on 
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a  BmslI  blackened  Bpiral,  Fig.  230.  which  will  coil  or  uncoil  as  the  temperature 
of  tho  spiral  is  increased  or  decreased.  This  sensitive  spiral  consists  of  a  double 
ribbon  of  two  metab  of  different  thermal  expansion  coefficients.  The  two 
ribbons  being  fastened  together  throughout  their  length,  an  increaae  in  tem- 


perature, by  causing  the  outer  ribbon  to  expand  more  than  the  other,  will 
result  i:i  the  spiral  coiling  up  more  closely.  The  acale  of  the  inBtniment  is 
empirically  graduated  to  indicate  black-body  temperatures. 

243.  ReUtion  between  Light  and  Radiant  Energy. — Radiant 
energy  produces  interference  effects.  Consequently  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  waves.  It  can  be  polarized.  Consequently  these 
waves  are  transverse.  The  medium  by  which  it  is  propagated  is 
the  ether.  Radiant  energj-  of  wave-lengths  between  about  0.000033 
cm.  and  0.000081  cm.  (0.33^  and  0.81;x)  is  capable  of  exciting 
the  sensation  of  sight.  Consequently  hght  is  that  radiant  enei^ 
having  waves  of  lengths  between  those  limits. 

If  a  black-body  be  raised  in  temperature  it  will  be  found  that 
below  400°  C.  all  the  energy  emitted  is  in  waves  longer  than  those 
which  affect  the  eye.  At  about  400°  C.  waves  of  length  about  0.81;t 
are  emitted  along  with  the  longer  ones  previously  emitted,  and  the 
body  appears  dull  red.  As  the  temperature  is  increased  Sorter 
waves  are  added  to  those  previously  emitted  and  the  body  changes 
in  color  from  red  to  yellow,  and  finally  whit*.  When  white,  the 
body  is  emitting  waves  of  all  lengths  from  the  long  ones  below 
the  red  that  do  not  affect  the  eye  to  the  very  short  ones  beyond 
the  blue  that  do  not  affect  the  eye.  The  waves  longer  than  O.Sl/i 
are  called  infra  red  waves  and  those  shorter  than  0.33;i  are  called 
ultra   violet  waves. 
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The  ratio  of  the  energy  of  the  visible  portion  of  the  radiance 
to  the  total  energy  emitted,  is  called  the  luminous  efficietiq/  of  the 
body  at  the  given  temperature.  In  Fig.  228  the  ratio  of  the  shaded 
area  to  the  entire  area  included  between  the  1400°  curve  and  the 
axis  of  abscissas  is  the  luminous  efficiency  of  the  given  body  at 
1400°  C.  The  curves  in  the  figure  show  the  great  increase  in  lumi- 
nous efficiency  produced  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  the 
source. 

The  luminous  efficiency  of  all  artificial  itluminants  is  very 
small.  The  luminous  efficiency  of  arc  lamps  is  about  10  per  cent., 
of  carbon  filament  incandescent  lamps  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
of  gas  flames  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  In  all  these  cases  the  lumi- 
nous body  is  carbon.  The  difference  in  the  luminous  efficiency  is 
due  to  the  different  temperatures  of  the  emitting  bodies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fire-fly  and  the  glow-worm 
have  a  luminous  efficiency  of  more  than  90  per  cent,  and  that  this 
high  value  is  not  due  to  a  high  temperature. 


1.  (a)  The  skin  is  cooled  much  more  rapidly  when  placed  in  cold  water 
than  when  placed  in  air  of  the  Barac  temperature.  Why?  {b)  Men  have 
remained  for  some  time  in  roomi)  where  the  temperature  was  as  high  as  126°  C. 
without  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  rising  much  above  the  normal.  37°. 
How  was  the  temperature  kept  down?  (c)  A  piece  of  iron  at  5°  feels  colder 
than  a  piece  of  cloth  at  5°.  Why?  id)  A  piece  of  iron  at  40°  feela  wanner 
than  a  piece  of  cloth  at  40°.    Why? 

3.  Describe  how  you  would  construct  a  vessel  which  will  retain  its  con- 
tents as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  definite  temperature  when  the  surroundings  are 
at  variable  temperature. 

3.  In  cold  weather  we  keep  ourselves  warm  by  a  woolen  blanket.  In  sum- 
mer we  may  to  some  extent  keep  a  piece  of  ice  from  melting  by  wrapping  it  in 
the  same  blanket.     Explain. 

4.  Why  will  a  moistened  finger  freeic  instantly  to  a  piece  of  metal  on  a  cold 
day,  but  not  to  a  piece  of  wood? 

5.  Many  advert iwmcnts  and  references  are  seen  to-day  of  the  firelcm 
cookers  Explain  what  device  is  used  and  state  the  principle  which  is  applied 
in  its  construction  and  use. 

e<  A  thermometer  placed  tn  contact  with  the  different  objects  in  a  room 
shows  no  variation  in  temperature,  although  some  of  the  objects  feel  colder 
than  others  to  the  hand.     Explain. 
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T.  EKplain  dearly  why  a  tall  chimney  gives  a  better  dralt  than  a  short 
one.  What  ixuiaectioD  is  there  between  Archimedes'  principle  and  the  answer 
to  this  question? 

8.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  sunshine  on  a  snow-clad  mountain  in 
summer  will  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  when  placed  in  the  valley. 
Why  does  not  the  snow  on  the  mountain  melt  when  in  the  shade? 

9.  If  a,  blank  body  absorbs  more  radiance  than  a  white  body  and  both  arc 
placed  on  non-conducting  insulated  stands  in  a  vacuum  and  are  exposed  to 
the  same  radianne,  will  the  black  body  become  hotter  than  the  white?  Give 
reason  for  your  answer. 

10.  If  a  cake  in  a  metal  pan  be  baked  in  a  hut  oven,  the  center  of  the  top 
will  rise  much  higher  than  the  edges.  But  il  the  pan  be  lined  with  thick  paper, 
this  bump  will  be  less.    Explain. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THERMODYNAMICS 

244.  First  Law  of  Thermodynamics. — Ttiat  brancli  of  the 
theory  of  heat  which  treats  of  the  relations  between  heat  and  me- 
chanical work  is  called  Uwrmodynamics.  The  experiments  of 
Rumford,  Davy,  and  Joule  prove,  (a)  that  heat  is  an  aspect  of 
energy,  (b)  that  enci^  in  the  mechanical  form  can  be  transformed 
into  enei^  in  the  thermal  form,  (c)  that  energy  in  the  ther- 
mal form  can  be  transformed  into  energy  in  the  mechanical  form. 
From  these  facta,  together  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  enei^ — "  in  any  self-contained  system  of  bodies  the  quantity 
of  energy  remains  constant  during  any  reaction  or  transformation 
between  its  parts" — it  follows  that  when  thermal  energy  is  trans- 
formed into  mechanical  energy,  or  when  mechanical  energy  is  trans- 
formed into  thermal  energy,  the  amount  of  thermal  energy  equals  the 
amount  of  mechanical  energy.  This  corollary  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  is  called  the  first  Law  of  Thermodynamics. 

It  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form:  when  work  is  trans- 
formed into  heat,  or  heat  into  ivork,  the  quantity  of  work  is  mechan- 
ically equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  heat. 

If  H  represent  the  amount  of  heat  transformed  into  mechanical 
work,  and  W  (he  quantity  of  work  thereby  produced,  the  first 
law  of  thermodynamics  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

U  =  W. 

In  this  expression  heat  and  work  must  be  measured  in  the  same 
unit — for  instance,  both  must  be  measured  in  ergs,  in  calories,  in 
foot-pounds,  in  British  thermal  units,  etc.  If  both  forms  of  energy 
are  not  measured  in  the  same  unit,  the  above  equation  must  be 
put  into  the  form 

JH  =  W, 
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in  which  J  representa  the  number  of  units  of  mechanical  enwgy 
in  the  unit  of  thermal  energy.  The  number  of  work  units  in  one 
heat  unit  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heal. 

The  results  of  careful  determinations  by  many  observers 
using  quite  different  methods  of  experiment  show  that  the  value 
of  the  met-hanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  very  nearly 

J  =4.19  (10')  ergs  per  calorie. 

To  maintain  the  vital  proceases  of  an  aniraal,  food  having  a  certain  heat 
value  is  required.  This  Bubject  has  been  studied  by  means  of  men  performing 
various  tasks  while  living  for  several  days  at  a  time  within  a  calorimeter  con- 
sisting of  a  Bmall  jacketed  room.  The  heat  value  was  determined  of  the  air, 
food  and  drink  supplied  as  well  as  that  of  the  waste  products.  The  man  was 
weighed  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  calorimeter.  The  heat  given  to  the 
calorimeter  while  the  man  was  performing  various  tasks  was  measured. 
From  such  data  obtained  from  several  men  during  a  long  series  of  experiments 
it  has  been  concluded  that  the  number  of  calories  required  for  a  man,  per  pound 
of  weight,  per  hour,  according  to  different  kinds  of  physical  activity  is  about 
as  follows — sleeping,  500;  sitting  quietly,  600;  standing,  750;  light  exercise, 
1000;  moderal*  exercise,  1250-1500;  active  exercise  1750-2000;  severe  exercise, 
3000  or  more.    Mental  effort  also  requires  a  supply  of  energy. 

246.  Second  I<aw  of  Tbennodynamics. — It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  heat  can  be  transferred  from  a  body 
at  any  temperature  to  a  body  at  a  lower  temperature.  Such  a 
transfer  can  be  effected  by  conduction,  convection,  or  radiation. 

Under  certain  conditions  heat  can  also  be  transferred  from 
one  body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature.     For  example,  con- 


sider two  cylinders  A  and  B  provided  with  air-tight  frictionless 
pistons  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  231.  Imagine  that  the  pistons 
and  the  walls  of  the  cylinders  are  impervious  to  heat.  In  A  is  a 
mass  of  gas  at  high  pressure  and  low  temperature,  and  in  B  is  a 
mass  of  gas  at  low  pressure  and  high  temperature.  If  the  double 
piston  be  allowed  to  move,  the  gas  in  A  will  expand  while  that  in 
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B  will  be  compressed.  Durii^  this  operation  work  was  done  by 
the  gas  in  A,  and  work  was  done  on  the  gas  in  B.  The  loss  of 
energy  suffered  by  the  gas  in  A  manifests  itself  by  a  fall  in  temper- 
ature and  the  gain  of  energy  by  th«  gas  in  B  by  a  riae  in  tempera- 
ture. Consequently,  the  gas  in  A  has  lost  heat,  and  the  gaa  in  B 
has  gained  heat.  It  thus  appears  that  heat  has  been  transferred 
from  one  body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  only  the  temperature,  but  also  the 
potential  energj'  of  A,  is  less  after  the  expansion  than  before  The 
operation  above  described  is  an  illustration  of  the  law  unless 
energy  is  supplied  from  some  outside  source,  no  mechanism  can 
convey  heal  from  one  body  to  another  at  a  higher  temperature  and  be 
in  the  same  condition  after  the  transfer  as  before. 

As  the  operation  above  described  cannot  be  repeated  unless 
energy  is  supplied  to  A  from  some  outside  source,  this  law  is  also 
expressed  in  the  form,  it  is  impossible  for  a  sdf-aeting  machine, 
unaided  by  external  agency,  to  convey  heal  continuously  from  a 
body  at  one  temperature  to  another  body  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  fact  enunciated  in  these  two  forms  is  called  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics. 

If  the  attempt  be  made  to  transfer  heat  from  one  body  to  an- 
other at  a  higher  temperature  by  means  of  any  mechanism,  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics 
applies  only  if  the  internal  energy  of  the  piechanism  at  the  end  of 
the  operation  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  operation.  In  other 
words,  the  mechanism  must  not  supply  energy — it  must  only  trans- 
fer energy. 

246.  Tbe  Indicator  Diagram. — Imagine  a  gas  inclosed  in  a 
cylinder  by  a  piston  of  area  A.  Suppose  that  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  the  piston  is  pushed  forward  through  a  distance  x,  thus 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  gas  by  an  amount  iF,  If  during  this 
expansion  the  pressure  of  the  gas  has  changed  uniformly  from  an 
initial  value  P|  to  a  final  value  Pa,  the  average  pressure  during  the 
expansion  is  ^  (P1+P2).  Since  the  total  force  acting  on  the  pis- 
ton due  to  the  expanding  gas  is  F  =  i(Pi+P2)A,  the  work  done 
by  the  gas  is 

W{  =  Fx)  =  UPi+P2)Ax=iiPi+P2)AV.     .      .     (145) 
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It  will  now  be  shown  that  mnce  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
done  equals  the  product  of  the  mean  pressure  and  the  change  of 
volume  of  the  gas,  and  aince  the  magnitude  of  an  area  equals  the 
product  of  two  distances,  it  follows  that  if  the  pressures  and  vol- 
umes of  a  gas  at  successive  instants  are  plotted  on  coordinate 
axes,  the  work  done  by  the  gas  is  represented  by  an  area  on  the 
diagram  thus  formed.  In  Fig.  232  let  the  pressure  of  the  gas  at 
successive  instants  be  plotted 
along  the  axis  of  ordinates,  and 
the  corresponding  volumes  be 
plotted  alor^  the  axis  of  abscis- 
sas. For  example,  if  at  a  given 
instant  the  pressure  and  volume 
are  P|  and  Vj,  the  condition 
of  the  gas  with  respect  to  pres- 
sure and  volume  is  completely 
represented  by  the  position  of 
the  point  A  on  the  diagram. 
If  at  a  later  instant  the  pres- 
sure and  volume  are  Pa  and  Fa, 
then  the  condition  of  the  gas  with  respect  to  pressure  and 
volume  is  represented  by  the  position  of  the  point  B.  If  during 
this  interval  of  time  the  pressure  changed  at  a  uniform  rate,  the 
condition  of  the  gas  at  the  various  instants  during  this  interval  is 
represented  by  the  straight  line  AB.  If  the  gas  does  not  expand 
uniformly,  the  line  which  shows  the  relation  between  the  pressure 
and  the  volume  at  successive  instants  of  time  is  not  stmight.  The 
line  BC  represents  an  ununiform  expansion.  A  line  which  shows 
the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  the  vohimc  of  a  gas  at  suc- 
cessive instants  of  time  is  called  an  indicator  diagram. 

In  Fig.  232,  the  area  of  the  trapezoid  ABEF  represents 
i{Pi  +Pa)AV'.  Consequently  the  work  done  by  the  gas  in 
expanding  uniformly  from  the  volume  Vi  to  the  volume  Vi  is 
represented  by  the  area  ABEF. 

During  the  interval  while  the  gas  changes  its  volume  from  the 
value  Vi  to  the  value  V3  the  pressure  does  not  change  uniformly. 
But  by  dividing  this  interval  into  portions  sufficiently  narrow,  the 
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change  of  pressure  during  one  of  those  small  changes  of  volume 
may  be  made  as  nearly  uniform  as  we  desire.  Thus  by  dividing 
the  area  BCDE  into  stripe  sufficiently  narrow,  each  strip  will  be 
a  trapezoid  and  its  area  will  represent  the  work  done  during  the 
corresponding  change  of  volume.  And  since  the  total  work  done 
equals  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  work  done  during  all  these  small 
changes  of  volume,  it  follows  that  the  total  work  done  while  the 
gas  expands  from  V2  to  V3  is  represented  by  the  area  BCDE. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  if  a  gas  expands  either  uniformly 
or  ununiformly  from  some  volume  Vi  to  some  volume  V2,  and  if 
the  pressures  and  volumes  of  the  gas  at  successive  instants  be 
plotted  on  an  Indicator  diagram,  AB,  then  work  is  done  by  the  gas 
of  a  magnitude  represented  by  the  area  ABEF. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gas  is  compressed  from  a  volume 
V-i  to  a  volume  Vi,  work  is  done  on  the  gas  of  a  magnitude  repre- 
sented by  an  area  constnictcd  as  above  described. 

247.  Isothennal  Processes. — Any  change  of  the  condition 
of  a  body  by  which  the  temperature  remains  constant  is  called  an 
iaothemtal  process.     An  indicator 
diagram  of  an  isothermal  process 
is  called  an  isothermal  line. 

In  the  case  of  a  perfect  gas 

PV  =  UmT. 
If  the  teiiiijcralurc  is  constant, 

P  I' =  const.  <£ 

Since  this  is  the  etiuation  of 
an  equilateral  hyix'rboia,  it  is  seen 
that  isothcnual  curves  of  a  per- 
fect gas  arc  cciuilateral  hyper- 
bolas. A  nunilxT  of  isothermal 
curves  for  a  perfect  ga«  at  various 
fixed   tcmiwratures  is  shown  in  Fig.   233. 

If  a  substance  expands  it  does  external  work  and  loses  an 
equivalent  amount  of  thermal  energy.  If  its  temperature  re- 
mains constant,  thermal  energy  must  be  supplied  from  outside. 
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Conversely,  if  a  subetance  is  compressed  isothemially  thermal  en- 
ergy must  be  emitted  by  the  body. 

218.  Adiabatic  Processes. — Any  change  of  the  condition  of 
a  body  by  which  no  heat  enters  or  leaves  the  body  is  called  an 
adiabalic  process.  A  line  expressing  the  relation  between  the 
pressures  and  volumes  of  a  body  undergoing  any  change  during 
which  no  heat  is  either  gained  or  lost  is  called  an  adiabalic  line. 
An  adiabatic  line  is  an  indicator  diagram  of  an  adiabatic  process. 

If  a  substance  expands  against  an  opposing  force,  without 
heat  being  supplied  from  out^de,  its  temperature  will  fall.  If  the 
temperature  of  a  body  falls,  the  pressure  corresponding  to  any  given 
volume  will  be  less  than  if  the  temperature  did  not  fall.  There- 
fore the  adiabatic  line  is  steeper  than  the  isothermal  line.  In 
Fig.  234  the  lines  BC  and  AD  are  isothermals  of  a  perfect  gas,  and 
the  lines  BA  and  CD  are  adiabatics  of  a  perfect  gas. 

If  a  substance  expands  adiabatically  its  temperature  will  fall. 
If  a  substance  is  compressed  adiabatically,  energy  is  put  into  it, 
and  the  temperature  will  rise. 

If  one  suddenly  rarefiee  a  taaae  of  water  vapor  contained  in  a  clean  fluk, 
by  means  of  the  mouth  for  inatAuce,  a  faint  fog  will  be  obaerved  to  fill  the  Baric . 
Here  the  exhaustion  occurred  bo  quickly  that  the  expansion  of  the  vapor  was 
adiabatic.  A  sufficient  lowering  of  temperature  was  thereby  produced  to 
cause  the  vapor  to  condense.  Precipitation  of  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain  is 
usually  due  to  the  cooling  of  moist  air  produced  by  a  local  adiabatic  expansion 
of  the  atmosphere. 

When  steam  escapes  rapidly  from  a  boiler  three  distinct  divisions  of  the 
jet  are  often  observed.  At  the  nozzle  is  a  clear  space  occupied  by  a  column 
oF  invisible  vapor  at  a  temperature  above  the  condensation  point.  This 
merges  into  a  cloud  of  minute  water  particles  produced  by  the  adiabatic  expan- 
sion of  the  vapor  and  the  consequent  cooling  to  the  condensation  point.  Be- 
yond this  zone  there  will  usually  be  observed  a  second  clear  apace  where  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  moving  particles  has  been  absorbed  by  friction  through 
the  air  and  heat  thereby  developed  in  sufficient  amount  to  revaporite  the 
condensed  particles.  The  temperature  of  the  visible  cloud  is  about  100°  C. 
The  temperatures  of  the  clear  spaces  are  higher.  Although  the  middle  region 
is  cooler  than  the  others,  one  is  more  liable  to  be  scalded  in  this  region  than 
in  the  others.  The  reason  is  that  in  this  r^on  water  will  condense  on  the 
hand  and  in  so  doing  will  give  out  the  heat  due  to  condensation:  whereas, 
in  the  other  regions  the  temperature  is  too  high  for  the  vapor  to  condense  and 
the  only  heat  given  to  the  skin  is  that  due  to  the  fall  in  temperature  of  the 
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small  moss  of  vapor  in  contact  with  the  ^in .  Since  this  maae  is  amall,  and  the 
thermal  oapacity  of  water  vapor  is  not  great,  the  heat  imparted  to  the  akb 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  scald.  Naturally,  if  the  band  is  held  there 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  then  the  ntaas  of  vapor  moving  past  the  skin 
will  not  be  small  and  a  scald  will  be  produced. 

249.  Reversible  CTcles. — If  a  piece  of  ice  at  0"  C.  be  compressed, 
an  amount  of  work  W  will  be  done  on  the  ice,  the  freezing  point 
will  be  lowered  (Art.  208),  and  the  ice  will  liquefy.  If  the  pressure 
be  now  removed  thereby  allowing  the  undercooled  liquid  to  ex- 
pand, an  amount  of  work  W  will  be  done  by  the  expanding  sub- 
stance and  ice  will  be  reformed  at  0°  C.  The  substance  is  again  in 
the  initial  condition.  The  above  series  of  operations  could  start 
with  the  substance  in  any  one  of  the  specified  conditions  and  could 
proceed  in  either  direction. 

A  series  of  operations  by  which  a  substance  after  passing 
through  various  conditions  is  brought  to  the  initial  condition  is 
called  a  cyde.  A  cycle  of  operations  that  can  be  traversed  in  both 
directions  is  said  to  be  reversible. 

As  another  example  of  a  reversible  cycle  consider  the  following 
operations  on  a  saturated  vapor.  Suppose  a  quantity  of  heat  H 
to  be  supplied  to  a  liquid  at  the  boiling  point  contained  in  a 
cylinder  having  a  conducting  end,  non-conducting  sides  and  a 
non-conducting  frictionless  piston.  If  a  quantity  of  heat  H 
enter  the  liquid  through  the  conducting  end  of  the  cylinder,  a  mass 
m  of  vapor  will  be  formed.  Let  the  vapor  be  maintained  under 
constant  pressure,  and  therefore  at  constant  temperature.  In 
expanding,  the  vapor  will  do  an  amount  of  work  W.  If  now  the 
heat  source  be  removed,  the  pressure  of  the  piston  will  produce  a 
diminution  of  volume  and  a  consequent  condensation  of  the 
vapor  (Art.  216).  When  the  constant  pressure  has  done  work 
on  the  vapor  equal  to  W,  the  mass  m  of  vapor  will  be  condensed 
and  a  quantity  of  heat  //  will  have  escaped  through  the  conducting 
end  of  the  cylinder.     The  substance  is  now  in  the  initial  condition. 

In  estimating  the  amoimt  of  work  done  during  a  cycle,  no 
account  need  be  taken  of  any  changes  in  the  internal  energy  of 
the  substance,  because,  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  a  substance  is  in  the 
same  condition  as  at  the  beginning. 
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260.  The  Camot  Cycle. — The  simplest  reversible  thermody- 
Datnic  cycle  is  that  devised  by  Camot,  which  consbts  of  four  opera- 
tions. In  two  of  these  operations  there  is  a  work  change  without 
any  temperature  change,  while  in  the  other  two  there  is  a  work 
change  without  the  passage  of  any  heat  either  into  or  out  of  the 
working  substance.  That  is,  two  of  the  operations  are  isothennat 
and  two  are  adiabatic. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  substance,  the  volume  of  which  changes 
with  temperature,  to  go  through  Camot's  cycle  of  operations.  Im- 
agine the  substance  to  be  in  a  cylinder  one  end  of  which  is  made  of 
a  perfect  heat  conductor,  while  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder  and 
also  the  piston  are  made  of  non-conducting  materiak.  In  addition, 
imagine  that  we  have  a  non-conducting  stand  and  two  large  tanks 
of  water.  Let  the  wat«r  in  one  tank  be  at  the  temperature  Tj, 
and  the  water  in  the  other  at  a  lower  temperature  Ta. 

Let  the  condition  of  the  working  substance  with  respect  to 
pressure,  volume  and  temperature  be  that  represented  by  the 
point  A,  Fig.  234.  Most  substances 
expand  when  their  temperature  is 
raised.  These  substances  rise  in 
temperature  when  their  volume  is 
adiabatically  decreased.  A  few  sub- 
stances behave  in  the  opposite  man- 
ner. We  will  imagine  that  the 
working  substance  under  considera- 
tion belongs  to  the  former  class. 
Fia.  234.  I.«t    the    working    substance    go 

through  the  following  four  processes: 
First.  With  the  working  substance  at  the  temperature,  pres- 
sure and  volume  represented  by  the  point  A,  place  the  cylinder 
on  the  non-conducting  stand  and  apply  pressure  to  the  piston  until 
the  temperature  of  the  working  substance  lises  to  7"].  The  pres- 
sure, volume  and  temperature  of  the  working  substance  is  now 
that  corresponding  to  the  point  B  of  the  diagram.  During  this 
adiabatic  process  the  work  done  cm  the  working  substance  is  repre- 
sented by  the  area  bBAa;  and  as  no  heat  has  either  entered  or 
left  the  substance,  the  heat  change  is  zero. 
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Second.  Place  the  cylinder  in  the  tank  of  water  of  tempera- 
ture T]  and  allow  the  substance  to  expand.  After  this  expan- 
sion the  condition  of  the  substance  is  represented  by  the  point  C, 
Fig.  234.  Being  in  the  large  tank  of  water,  the  temperature  of  the 
working  substance  remains  constant.  But  this  fact  requires  heat 
to  enter  the  substance.  Denote  this  amount  of  heat  by  the  sym- 
bol i/i.  During  this  isothennal  process  the  work  done  by  the  work- 
ing substance  is  represented  by  the  area  BCd)  and  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed equals  Hi. 

Third.  Transfer  the  cylinder  to  the  insulating  stand  and 
allow  the  working  substance  to  expand  adiabatically  until  its  tem- 
perature falls  to  7*3.  After  this  expansion  the  condition  of  the 
substance  is  represented  by  the  point  D,  Fig.  234.  During  this 
adiabatic  process  the  work  done  by  the  working  substance  is  rep- 
resented by  the  area  CDdc,  and  the  heat  change  is  zero. 

Fourth.  Place  the  cylinder  in  the  tank  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature 7*2  and  apply  pressure  to  the  piston  until  the  substance 
attains  its  original  condition  represented  by  the  point  A  in  the 
diagram.  During  this  isothennal  process,  the  work  done  on  the 
substance  is  represented  by  the  area  DAad  and  an  amount  of  heat 
that  may  be  denoted  by  the  symbol  H2  has  left  the  substance. 

The  res\ilts  of  these  four  operations  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 
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Therefore  the  total  work  done  by  the  substance  is  represented 
by  the  sum  of  the  areas 

-bBAa+BCd)+CDdc-DAad; 
and  from  the  diagram  this  sum  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  area 
ABCD.    The  total  heat  absorbed  by  the  substance  is  Hi  -H2. 

Consequently,  since  the  final  condition  of  the  working  sub- 
stance is  the  same  as  the  original  condition,  the  result  of  this  cycle 
of  four  operations  is  that  an  amount  of  work  represented  by  the 
area  .ABCD,  has  been  produced  at  the  expense  of  an  amount  of 
heat  (Hi-H2). 
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Obviously  the  cycle  could  start  at  any  point  and  proceed  in 
either  direction.  If  the  direction  be  reversed,  H2  will  be  absorbed 
from  the  cold  body,  and  a  larger  quantity  Hi  lost  to  the  hotter 
body  at  the  expense  of  mechanical  work  supphed  from  outside 
represented  by  the  area  A  BCD.  This  cycle  is  consequently  per- 
fectly reversible, 

261.  The  Reversible  Thennodynamic  Engine. — Any  arrange- 
ment capable  of  transforming  heat  into  work  is  a  thermodynamic 
engine.  An  engine  in  which  the  working  substance  traverses  a 
reversible  cycle  is  called  a  reversible  engine. 

When  heat  is  transformed  into  work  or  mechanical  work  is 
transformed  into  heat,  the  quantity  of  work  is  equivalent  to  the 
quantity  of  heat.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  under  the  conditions 
of  temperature  possible  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  is  impossible  to 
transform  all  of  the  heat  taken  from  a  body  into  mechanical  work. 

The  discussion  of  the  transformation  of  heat  into  work  will  be 
much  simplified  by  considering  the  engine  to  go  through  a  cycle  of 
operations  such  that  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  the  working  substance 
is  in  the  same  condition  that  it  was  in  the  beginning.  By  this 
device  the  internal  enet^  of  the  working  substance  will  be  the 
same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning,  and  any  work  done  by  the 
engine  will  be  due  solely  to  the  heat  supplied  to  it  from  outside. 

If  an  engine  possesses  friction  it  is  irreversible  because  heat  is 
developed  at  the  expense  of  mechanical  energy  in  whichever  direc- 
tion the  cycle  is  traversed.  In  an  actual  engine  there  are  always 
unavoidable  irreversible  thermal  losses  due  to  conduction  and 
radiation.  Consequently  no  actual  engine  is  perfectly  reversible 
and  no  actual  engine  can  do  the  amount  of  work  corresponding  to 
a  perfectly  reversible  cycle. 

262.  The  Thermodynamic  Efficienc?  of  a  Reversible  Engine  is 
Greater  than  that  of  any  other  Engine.— The  thermodynamic 
efficiency  of  an  engine  which  is  transforming  thermal  energ>'  into 
mechanical  energy  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  done  by  it  to  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  absorbed  from  the  hot  body. 
Or,  in  symbols, 

W 

Thermodynamic  efficiency  =  y^ ,       .  (146) 
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where  W  represents  the  number  of  units  of  work  done  by  the 
engine,  ^i  is  the  number  of  units  of  heat  absorbed  from  the  hot 
body,  and  J  is  the  number  of  work  units  in  one  heat  unit. 

In  the  case  of  an  engine  which  is  transforming  work  into  heat, 
the  efficiency  for  transforming  work  into  heat  is  the  ratio  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  emitted  to  the  work  absorbed, 
while  the  efficiency  for  transforming  heat  into  work  is  the  ratio 
of  the  work  absorbed  by  the  engine,  to  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  the  heat  imparted  to  the  hot  body. 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  a  reversible  engine  working  be- 
tween any  two  temperatures  will  transform  into  mechanical  work 
a  greater  fraction  of  the  heat  absorbed  than  any  other  engine 
working  between  the  same  temperatures.  In  other  words,  it  will 
be  shown  that  the  reversible  engine  has  the  highest  possible  effi- 
ciency. 

Thus,  suppose  a  certain  irreversible  engine  X,  Fig.  235,  be  con- 
ceived to  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  reversible  engine  Y. 

Imagine  the  two  engines 
coupled  tc^ther  so  that  the  irre- 
versible engine  X  drives  the  re- 
versible engine  Y  in  the  reverse 
direction.  By  this  process,  at 
every  stroke  X  is  putting  into  Y 
a  certain  amount  of  mechanical 
work  W,  and  by  the  expenditure  Fm.  235. 

of  this  work  Y  will  absorb  from 

the  cold  body  an  amount  of  heat  H3  and  give  to  the  hot  body 
a  greater  amount  Ht.  The  engine  X  will  absorb  from  the  hot 
body  an  amount  of  heat  H],  deliver  a  part  of  it  H2  to  the  cold 
body  and  transform  the  remainder  into  an  amount  W  of  mechan- 
ical work.  By  the  assumption  that  X  is  more  efficient  than  Y, 
that  is,  that 

jTj-  IS  greater  than  jjj-, 

it  would  follow  that  Ht  Is  greater  than  Hi;  in  other  words,  that 
the  engine  Y  imparts  more  heat  to  the  hot  body  than  the  engine 
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X  takes  from  it.  Consequently,  if  the  original  assumption  be  cor- 
rect, the  combined  self-contained  system  enables  heat  to  pass 
continuously  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  body  until  the  entire  quantity 
of  heat  in  the  cold  body  is  exhausted.  Since  this  result  is  con- 
trary to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  it  proves  that  the 
ori^nal  assumption  b  false.  Therefore  no  engine  can  be  more 
efficient  than  a  reversible  engine. 

By  letting  both  X  and  Y  be  reversible  engines  and  proceed- 
ing as  above,  it  can  be  shown  that  all  reversible  engines  working 
between  the  same  temperatures,  and  using  the  same  working  sub- 
stance, have  the  same  eflSciency. 

By  means  of  the  same  method  employed  above,  it  can  be 
shown  that  if  X  uses  a  different  working  substance  than  Y,  the 
efficiency  of  .Y  will  be  the  same  aa  that  of  Y.  Whence,  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  thermodynamic  engine  is  independent  of  the  work- 
ing sul)stance. 

Since  no  irreversible  engine  can  do  the  amount  of  work  cor- 
responding to  a  perfectly  reversible  cycle  (Art.  251),  a  perfectly 
reversible  engine  is  more  efficient  than  any  otlier. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  mechanical  energy  developed  by 
any  thermodynamic  engine,  working  between  any  two  tempercdures, 
depends  only  upon  the  quantity  of  heat  transformed;  and  thai  a  rever- 
sible engine  will  transform  into  mechanical  work  a  greater  fraction 
of  the  heat  absorbed  than  any  other  engine  working  between  the  same 
temperalures. 

It  ia  not  self-evident  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  an  engine  depends 
only  on  the  amount  o\  heat  trnnsformed,  and  ta  independent  of  the  working 
subHtanoe.  For  example,  ethyl  ether  boils  at  35°  C,  whereas  wat«r  boils  at 
100°  C. ;  the  heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  of  ether  ia  00  calories  per  grant, 
whereas  that  of  water  Li  ,'j39  calories  per  gram;  the  specific  heat  of  both  cthor 
vaporandof  water  vapor  ia  about  0.45.  Consequently  to  produce  a  given  mass 
of  ether  vapor  at  150°  C.  requires  about  one-fifth  as  much  heat  aa  ia  required  to 
produce  the  same  mass  of  water  va[X)r  at  the  same  temperature.  Again,  the 
vapor  pressure  of  ether  at  150°  C.  is  about  four  times  as  great  as  the  vapor 
pre^ure  of  water  at  the  same  tcm|)eraturc.  Consequently  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  given  amount  of  heat  on  ether  there  could  be  produced  twenty  times  as 
great  a  force  on  a  piston  as  if  the  same  amount  of  heat  were  given  to  water. 
After  the  etber  vapor  has  expanded  it  could  be  readily  recovered  for  use  again, 
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and  ao  the  oripo&l  greater  coet  of  ether  over  water  would  not  be  a  eerknu  objec- 

Thetie  facts  have  led  many  untrained  practical  men  to  imagine  that  the 
efficiency  of  an  engine  could  be  increased  by  substituting  for  water,  ether  or 
Bome  other  volatile  liquid.  The  iilausibilily  of  the  scheme  is  eo  great  that 
neveml  companiea  have  been  formed  to  build  such  engines. 

The  fact  lost  sight  of  is  that  for  work  to  be  developed  the  vapor  muat  ex- 
pand. This  expansion  causes  cooling.  If  a  nmall  amount  of  heat  was  required 
to  vaporute  the  liquid,  the  loas  of  a  small  amount  of  heat  will  cause  the  vapor 
to  condense.  When  the  vapor  condenses,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on  the 
piston  becomes  lero, 

263.  The  Value  of  the  Thennodynunic  Efficiency  of  a  Revers- 
ible Engine. — If  a  thermodynamic  engine  atisorbtt  from  a  hot  body 
an  amount  of  thermal  enerfiy  equal  to  JH^  mechanical  units  and 
develops  AIT  units  of  work,  we  have  from  definition, 
^W 


Thermodynamic  efficiency  =  .-^ 


A  value  of  the  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine,  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  temperature  at  which  heat  is  received  from  the  hot  body  and 
the  temperature  at  wliich  heat  is  rejected  to  the  cold  body  will  now 
be  deduced. 

Since  the  efficiency  of  all  reversible  engines,  working  between 
the  same  two  temperatures,  is  the  same,  and  is  independent  of  the 
working  substance,  the  efficiency  can 
be  determined  from  the  consideration 
of  a  reversible  engine  using  whatever 
working  substjinco  is  most  convenient. 
It  will  l>e  simplest  to  consider  a  per- 
fect gas.  Ijet  a  mass  of  perfect  gas  go 
through  the  cycle  of  operations  repre- 
sented by  ABCD,  Fig.  236,  between  the 
teniperaturea  Ti  and  Tj.  Draw  the 
lines  Bb  and  Cc  parallel  to  the  pressure 

axis.     The  mechanical  work  done  during  the  cycle  is  represented 
by  the  area  A  BCD  =  area  EBCF  when  the  isothermals  and  adiaba- 
tics  are  drawn  so  close  together  that  the  figure  ABCD  may  be 
considered  to  be  a  parallelogram.     The  work  done 
£iW  =  {BE){hc). 
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Let  V  denote  the  volume  of  gas  when  in  the  condition  repre- 
sented by  the  point  B  and  let  AV  denote  the  small  change  of  volume 
represented  by  the  line  6c.  ^Vhen  at  the  constant  volume  V, 
let  Pi,  and  Pa  be  the  pressurea  of  the  gas  at  the  temperatures  T\ 
and  7*2,  respectively.     Then 

{BE)  =  Pi-P2. 

Whence  the  work  done  during  the  cycle,  when  the  change  in 
volume  is  small — 

^W\  =  {BE){bc)]  =  (P^-P■i)AV.     .      .      .     (147) 

Now  the  heat  received  from  the  source,  expressed  in  dynamical 
units,  is  JH\ ;  and  when  the  change  in  volume  is  small,  this  equals 
PiAF.     Whence,  for  a  reveraible  engine, 

Pi-Pa 
We  shall  now  find  an  expression  for  — p — .     For  the  condi- 
tion represented  by  the  point  B,  Fig.  236,  we  have,  (143), 

PiV-RmTt, (149) 

and  for  the  condition  represented  by  the  point  B, 

PsV-HniTt (150) 

in  which  the  temperatures  Ti  and  Ta  are  reclioned  from  the  atwo- 
lute  zero  which  is  273°  C,  below  0"  C,  or  459"  F.,  below  0'  F. 
Dividing  each  member  of  (150)  by  the  corresponding  member 
of  (149), 

P2_n 

P,    r,' 

'"'     l-S-l, 


P, 


_Ti-T, 
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SubfltitutinK  ihb  value  in  (148),  we  have  for  a  reversible  engine 

Thermo.  eff.[=^|]=^'-^J^ (151) 

And  since  a  perfectly  reversible  cycle  is  the  most  efficient 
method  for  the  conversion  of  heat  into  work,  it  follows  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  that  can  be  produced  by  the  transfer 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  ^i  from  the  absolute  temperature  Ti  to 
the  absolute  temperature  7*2  is 

aW  =  JH,'^'~'^^ (162) 

It  should  be  noticed  that  if  the  changes  of  pressure  and  volume 
are  smaU  this  result  applies  to  any  reversible  cycle  in  which  heat 
is  transformed  into  any  other  form  of  energ}'.  The  result  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  working  substance  employed  and  of  the  sort  of 
enei^  into  which  the  heat  is  transformed.  In  deriving  this 
result,  the  sole  reason  for  considering  Camot's  cycle  is  the  great 
simplicity  of  this  particular  scries  of  operations. 

By  more  elaborate  mathematical  methods  these  same  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  for  a  cycle  in  which  the  changes  of  pressure 
and  volume  are  as  great  as  we  please. 

Another  expression  for  the  efficiency  of  a  reversible  engine 
may  be  derived  as  follows.  Let  the  quantity  of  heat  not  trans- 
formed into  work  be  denoted  by  H2.  Then,  from  the  first  law  of 
thermodynamics  the  work  produced  is 

W  =  JiH,-H2). 

Substituting  this  value  in  (146), 

lhermo.eff.[  =  j^J jj^^ ^j^.  (153) 

2H.  Conditions  which  Limit  the  Efficiency  of  an  Actual 
Engine.— We  have  seen  that  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  a 
reversible  engine  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other;  that  the  effi- 
ciency is  independent  of  the  working  substance;  and  that  when  all 
of  t  he  heat  entering  the  working  substance  is  absorbed  at  an  absolute 
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temperature  7*1,  and  that  the  heat  which  is  rejected  is  at  T^,  the 
magnitude  of  the  efficiency  is  directly  proportional  to  7*1  —  Ts.  If 
any  of  the  heat  received  is  at  a  lower  temperature  than  Ti,  or  if 
any  of  the  heat  rejected  is  above  T2,  the  mechanical  woit 
developed  will  be  less  than  if  all  of  the  heat  absorbed  bad  been  at 
7*1  and  that  rejected  had  been  at  T2. 

In  order  that  the  cycle  of  operations  may  be  reversible,  (o) 
the  temperature  of  the  working  subi^tance  when  receiving  heat 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  source,  and  when  rejecting  heat 
must  be  the  same  as  the  temperature  of  Ihc  condenser;  (fc)  no 
energy  must  be  absorbed  in  friction  or  in  setting  the  piston  into 
motion;  (c)  no  heat  must  be  emitted  except  to  the  condenser. 

For  a  steam  engine  the  temperature  range  is  limited  by  the 
freezing  point  of  water  and  the  greatest  practicable  boiler  pres- 
sure. Up  to  the  present  time  boiler  pressures  greater  than  300  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  have  not  been  in  successful  use.  At  this  pressure, 
water  boils  at  417°  F.  Remembering  that  the  temperatures  Tt 
and  T2  are  reckoned  from  a  zero  point  459°  F.  below  the  Fahren- 
heit zero,  the  value  of  the  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  a 
reversible  engine  working  between  417°  F.  and  32°  F.  is  seen  to 
have  the  value 

For  the  following  reasons  the  efficiency  of  any  actual  engine 
working  between  these  temperatures  will  be  much  less, 

1.  Some  of  the  heat  will  be  received  at  a  temperature  below 
417°  F. 

2.  Some  of  the  heat  will  be  rejected  at  a  temperature  above 
32°  F. 

3.  Mechanical  energy  will  be  lost  by   friction. 

4.  Heat  onergj'  will  l»  lost  on  account  of  conduction  through 
the  cylinder  walls  and  condensation  of  steam  within  the 
cylinder. 

Losses  from  these  causes  are  made  as  small  as  possible  by  using 
(a)  pipes  of  short  length  and  lai^  diameter  to  connect  the  engine  to 
the  boiler  and  to  the  condenser,  (&)  quickly  operating  valves  hav- 
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ing  large  porte,  (c)  thorough  piston  lubrication,  (d)  superheated 
steam,  (e)  steam  jackets  about  the  cylinders. 

The  greatest  efficiency  actually  obtained  with  a  reciprocating 
engine  is  about  0.25.  This  degree  of  efficiency  is  only  possible 
when  the  steam  is  supplied  at  high  temperature  (above  400°  F.), 
and  the  condenser  is  operated  at  a  low  temperature. 

266.  Intemal  Combustion  Engines. — There  are  many  types  of 
engine  in  which  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel  is  burned  within  the  cylinder. 
If  the  piston  could  be  driven  by  the  expansion  of  the  products  of 
combustion  starting  at  the  temperature  of  combustion,  such  an 
engine  would  be  much  more  efficient  than  any  possible  steam 
engine.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  high  temperatures  would 
destroy  any  lubricant  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  walls. 
But  the  cylinder  can  be  cooled  to  a  practical  operating  tempera- 
ture which  is  still  higher  than  that  which  can  be  economically 
supplied  by  steam.  Intemal  combustion  engines  using  crude  oil 
as  fuel  have  been  constructed  that  yield  2500  H.P.  per  cylinder  at 
an  efficiency  exceeding  30  per  cent. 

Solved  Psoblemb 

PttOBbBK. — A  locomotive  burning  863  lb.  coal  per  hour  and  ninnini;  30  mi. 
per  hr.  exerte  a  draw-bar  pull  of  3467  lb.  wt.     Tbe  coal  haa  a  thermal  value  of 
14500  B.t.u   per  lb.     Find  the  H.P.  developed  by  the  locomotive  and  also  the 
actual  efficiency  of  the  combined  boiler  and  engines. 
Solution. — 

r     ft.  lb.  per  SPC.1     3467(30X5280) 
L"  550  J"    650(60X60) 


Mechanical  equiv.  of  heat  supplied 

3467(30X5280}    . 
= ^^0,06. 

863X14500X778     ' 

Problem.— A  450  H.P,  condensing  engine  is  supplied  with  steam  from  a 
boiler  that  has  an  efficiency  of  47%.  Each  hour  there  are  twnsumed  L170  lb. 
of  coal  having  a  heat  value  of  12000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  The  temperature  of  the 
steam  pupplied  (o  the  engine  is  370°  F.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  condenser 
is  132°  F.  Find  the  thermodynamic  efficiency,  and  the  actual  efficiency  of 
the  engine. 
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Solution. — 

Remembering  that  tbe  temperatures  T,  and  Ti  are  reckoned  from  a  lero 
point  459°  F.  below  the  Fahrenheit  zero,  we  have 

[        T,     ]  (370+459)  ' 

,    _  Work  perfanned 

Actual  eff . = =- 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  aupplied 

4S0X55QX6QX6Q 

'^1170X12000X0.47X778"    ' 

Problem. — A  125  H.P.  non-con denaing  engine  ia  supplied  with  nteam  from 
a  boiler  that  has  an  efficiency  of  55%.  Each  hour  there  are  consumed  732  )b. 
of  coal  of  a  thermal  value  of  12000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  The  steam  entering  the 
engine  is  at  324°  F.,  and  the  exhaust  is  at  226°  F.  Find  the  relation  between 
the  actual  and  the  thennodynsmic  efficiency  of  the  engine. 

SoLonoN. — 

Work  performed 


Actual  eff.  •= 


Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  supplied 

125X550X60X60      _„-g. 
2X12000X0  5.^X778"    ' 


Thermo,  eff.    --  — 


(324+459) 
0.066     „  ^ 


266.  The  Utility  of  the  Principle  of  the  Reversible  Thermo- 
dynamic Engine. — The  principle  of  the  reversible  engine  is  of  wide 
application  in  both  science  and  ei^ineering.  For  example,  it 
shows  that  the  quantity  of  work  produced  by  any  continuously 
operating  engine  is  independent  of  the  working  substance  and 
depends  only  on  the  amount  of  heat  transformed.  It  shows  that 
the  efficiency  of  an  engine  is  increased  when  the  temperature  of 
the  source  of  heat  is  raised  and  when  the  temperature  of  the 
exhaust  is  lowered.  For  this  reason  large  engines  now  seldom  ex- 
haust into  the  air,  but  use  condensers,  and  it  is  now  becoming  more 
and  more  the  practice  to  supply  engines  with  high  pressure  (i.e., 
high  temperature)  steam. 
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If  all  the  heat  absorbed  by  &a  actual  engine  enters  at  the 
same  hi^  temperature,  and  all  the  heat  emitted  escapes  at  the 
same  lower  temperature,  then  the  efficiency  of  the  given  engine 
will  approximate  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  reversible  engine, 
working  between  the  given  temperatures,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  reversibility  of  the  cycle  traversed  by  the  working  sub- 
stance. 

This  principle  has  also  been  used  to  determine  the  amount 
of  elevation  of  the  boiling  point,  and  the  depression  of  the  freez- 
ing point  of  liquids  by  pressure.  The  elevation  of  the  boiling 
point,  and  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  solutions  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  a  solute  can  also  be  computed.  The 
standard  methods  of  detennining  the  molecular  weights  of  chem- 
ical compounds  depend  upon  this  principle.  If  the  chemical  ac- 
tions that  occur  in  a  galvanic  cell  are  known,  this  principle  affords  a 
method  of  computing  the  electromotive  force  that  will  be  developed. 

267.  Kelvin's  Thennodynamjc  Temperature  Scale. — The  tem- 
perature scales  heretofore  considered  depend  upon  some  prop- 
erty of  a  given  substance.  But  since  the  work  done  by  a 
reversible  engine  depends  only  upon  the  temperatures  between 
which  it  operates,  and  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  working  sub- 
stance, it  follows  that  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  work  done 
bj'  a  reversible  engine  operating  be- 
tween those  temperatures.  On  this 
basis  Lord  Kelvin  has  devised  the 
"  thermodynamic  "  or  "  absolute  " 
scale  of  temperature. 

In  Fig.  237  suppose  that  th  is  the 
isothermal  of  any  substance  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  that 
TO  is  the  isothermal  at  the  temperature 
of   freezing   water,   while  ab  and  cd 

are  two  adiabatics  of  water.  Let  the  area  included  between  these 
four  linea  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts  by  a  series  of  isothermals. 
Then  the  same  amount  of  work  will  be  developed  by  a  Camot 
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cycle  operating  between  any  two  consecutive  isotbermals.  Lord 
Kelvin'8  suggestion  is  that  the  temperature  difference  of  those 
isothermals  be  called  equal  between  which  equal  amounts  of  work 
are  developed  by  the  operation  of  a  Camot  cycle.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  a  temperature  scale  constructed  on  this  basis  will 
now  be  considered. 

llic  area  of  the  f^re  included  between  the  isothermals  n 
and  Tg  represents  the  work  done  by  a  Camot  cycle  operating  be- 
tween these  temperatures.     If  this  area  be  denoted  by  A,  then  the 

area  of  each  element  into  which  it  is  divided  is  — ,  and  the  area 
n 

of  the  figure  included  between  any  two  isothermals  equals  the 
product  of  —  and  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  pven  iso- 
thermals. If  a  reversible  engine  operating  between  the  tem- 
perature n  and  rs  absorbs  from  the  hotter  body  an  amount  of  heat 
Hi,  and  emits  to  the  colder  body  an  amount  H2,  then,  (Art.  244), 
the  work  done  by  the  working  substance  is  JiHi  —  Hi).  Since 
the  area  of  the  figure  included  between  the  two  isothermals  n  and 

T2   is   — (ri— ra),  it  follows  that 

.!  ■    *^^^ 

This  equation  is  true  whatever  the  amount  of  heat  received 
from  the  hot  body,  and  the  amount  emitted  to  the  cold  body. 
Consider  the  particular  case  where  all  the  heat  received  from  the 
hot  body  is  transformed  into  work;  that  is,  in  which  the  quantity 
of  heat  emitted  to  the  cold  body  equals  zero.  In  order  that  the 
engine  may  transform  into  work  the  entire  quantity  of  heat  re- 
ceived from  the  hot  body,  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  the  working 
substance  must  continue  until  the  working  substance  is  entirely 
devoid  of  heat.  The  temperature  which  the  exhaust  of  a  reversible 
engine  would  need  to  have  in  order  that  the  engine  may  convert 
into  work  all  of  the  heat  supplied  to  it  is  taken  as  the  thermo- 
dynamic zero  of  temperature.  At  this  temperature  a  substance 
would  be  entirely  devoid  of  heat. 
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In  this  case  H2  =  o  and  t2  =  o.  Therefore,  for  this  particular 
case  (154)   becomee 

JHi^-^ (155) 

It  is  to  be  not«d  that  (154)  apples  to  a  reversible  engine  work- 
ing between  n  and  ra,  rfnd  which  receives  a  quantity  of  heat 
Hi  from  the  hot  body;  while  (155)  applies  to  a  reversible  engine 
working  between  n  and  the  thermodynamic  zero  of  temperature 
and  which  receives  from  the  hot  body  a  quantity  of  heat  Hi.  On 
dividing  each  member  of  (154)  by  the  corresponding  member  of 

(155)  we  obtain  ,,      „ 

fhj^^r^-r, 

Hi  Tl 

This  is  the  value  of  the  efficiency  of  a  revereible  engine 
operating  between  the  temperatures  n  and  rz  measured  on  the 
thermodynamic  temperature  scale.  And  since  the  efficiency  of 
such  an  engine  is  independent  of  the  working  substance,  it  foUows 
that  the  relation  between  any  two  temperatures  measured  on  the 
thermodynamic  scale  is  independent  of  the  workir^  substance 
employed. 

On  putting  (156)  into  the  form 

fU_u 

H2     n'  ■ 

it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
working  substance  to  the  quantity  emitted, -equals  the  ratio  of  the 
temperatures  between  which  the  reversible  engine  is  operating. 
Hence,  the  ratio  hdvieen  any  two  temperalurea  measured  on  the 
Ikernwdynamic  scale  equals  the  ratio  between  the  quantity  of  Heat 
absorbed  to  the  quantity  emitted  by  a  reversible  engine  operating 
between  those  temperatures. 

From  (163)  and  (151)  we  have 

H,-H2_T,-Tx 
Hi  Tl     ' 

S^ft' <>^) 

where  temperatures  are  measured  on  the  ideal  gas  scale. 


(157) 
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From  (157)  and  (158)  it  follows  that 


(159) 


Whence,  the  ratio  between  the  numbeis  expressing  two  tem- 
peratures according  to  the  thermodynamic  scale  equals  the  ratio 
between  the  numbers  expressing  the  same  temperatures  according 
to  the  ideal  gas  scale. 

268.  The  Experimental  Realization  of  the  Thennodytiainic 
Scale  of  Temperatures. — No  thermometer  has  been  made  the 
action  of  which  depends  upon  the  reversible  engine.  And  no 
actual  gas  obeys  the  laws  of  perfect  gases  except  through  a  lim- 
ited range  of  temperature.  Consequently,  before  the  above 
equality  can  be  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  depart- 
ure of  actual  gases  from  perfection. 

This  subject  was  investigated  by  Joule  and  Kelvin  by  measur- 
ing the  temperature  and  pressure  of  gases  before  and  after  travers- 
ing a  porous  plug  of  cotton  wool.  In  order  that  a  gas  may  be 
perfect,  it  must  obey  Boyle's  Law.  This  implies  that  there  is  no 
force  between  the  molecules.  If  such  a  gas  traverse  a  porous  plug, 
the  potential  energy  of  the  molecules  before  entering  the  plug 
will  be  the  same  as  their  potential  enei^  on  emei^nce.  The 
total  energy  as  well  as  the  potential  enei^  being  unchanged,  there 
will  be  no  alteration  in  the  kinetic  energ>'  of  their  vibration  and 
consequently  no  change  of  temperature.  If,  however,  there  be  a 
force  of  repulsion  between  the  molecules  of  a  certain  gas,  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  molecules  on  emergence  will  be  less  than  their 
potential  cnei|5y  before  entering  the  plug.  The  total  energy  being 
constant,  their  kinetic  enei^  will  be  greater  on  emergence  than 
on  entrance,  that  is,  the  temperature  on  emergence  will  exceed 
the  temperature  on  entrance.  Contrariwise,  if  it  be  found  that 
a  given  gas  be  cooled  by  passing  through  a  porous  plug,  one 
would  know  that  the  molecules  of  this  gas  attract  one  another. 

From  these  considerations  and  certain  thermodynamical 
principles  which  we  have  not  developed,  it  is  possible  to  construct 
en  equation  coordinating  the  indicated  temperature  of  an  actual 
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gas  within  the  bulb  of  a  constaat  volume  thermometer,  and 
the  thermodynamic  temperature  of  the  gfis.  Thus  if  T  and  T' 
represent  the  constant-volume-thermometer  temperatures  of  the 
specimen  on  entering  and  after  traversing  the  porous  plug,  P  and 
P'  the  pressures  on  entering  and  after  leaving  the  plug,  c  the  specific 
heat  of  the  gas  under  constant  pressure,  J  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat,  and  t  the  thermodynamic  temperature  of  the  gas  on 
entering  the  plug,  it  can  be  shown  that 

,_r^JAT^ ,j^, 


klog,- 


where  ^  is  a  constant  of  the  particular  gas  that  can  be  determined 
by  experiment. 

The  difference  between  the  values  obtained  for  a  given  tem- 
perature on  the  thermodynamic  scale  and  on  the  constant  volume 
hydrogen  thermometer  is  very  small.  For  instance,  between 
-50°  C,  and  150°  C,  the  difference  b  less  than  0.001°  C.  At 
1000°  C,  the  hydrogen  thermometer  gives  a  reading  about 
0.044°  C.  too  low.  In  work  of  precision  observed  mercury  or 
gas  thermometer  indications  are  corrected  so  as  to  express 
absolute  thermodynamic  temperatures. 

Temperatures  expressed  according  to  Kelvin's  thermodynamic 
temperature  scale  are  indicated  by  the  symbol  K.  Thus, 
"  1000  X  "  represents  a  temperature  of  1000  centigrade  degrees 
above  the  absolute  zero  on  the  thermodynamic  scale. 

QnEfiTIONS 

1.  A  cylinder  of  comprised  air  bursta.  The  gas  is  cooled  below  the  ooMeet 
aurroundjng  objects  and  external  work  is  done.  Is  this  in  violation  of  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer, 

3.  The  eaKh  poasesaes  a  lai^  amount  of  heat  energy.  Stat«  the  principle 
which  prevents  us  from  accumulating  all  of  this  energy  at  a  definite  place, 
thus  creating  a  means  of  using  this  energy  in  doing  work. 

S.  If  the  gage  pressure  of  a  locomotive  boiler  be  maintained  constant,  will 
the  puwcr  of  the  engine  be  different  when  the  locomotive  is  at  a  high  altitude 
ihan  when  at  low  levels? 

i.  Da«>s  the  economy  effected  by  the  steam  condenser  of  a  power  plant 
depend  upon  the  altitude  of  the  place  where  the  plant  is  situated? 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

MAGNETISM 

259.  Natural  and  Artificial  Magnets. — Certain  iron  oren 
strongly  attract  small  pieces  of  iron.  As  the  first  known  bodies 
possessing  this  property  came  from  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Greeks  called  them  magneto.  By  sprinkling  iron  filings  over  a 
magnet  it  is  found  that  the  property  of  attracting  iron  is  not 
uniform  over  the  surface  of  the  magnet.  On  each  specimen  there 
are  two  or  more  spots  at  which  the  force  is  much  greater  than  over 
the  remainder  of  the  surface.     These  small  areas   are   termed 


If  a  magnet  of  two  poles  be  delicately  suspended  so  that  it 
can  easily  turn  about  a  vertical  axis,  it  will  usually  turn  till  the 
line  joining  its  poles  lies  approximately  north  and  south.  The  pole 
directed  toward  the  north  is  called  the  north-seeking  pde,  and  the 
pole  which  turns  toward  the  south  is  called  the  soulk-se^ing 
■pde.  These  names  are  commonly  abbreviated  as  north  pole  and 
soulk  pole. 

A  magnet  mounted  so  that  it  can  easily  turn  about  a  vertical 
axis  is  called  a  magnetic  compass.  The  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth  toward  which  a  compass  points  do  not  coincide  with  the 
geographical  poles.  Th(>rc  are  places  at  which  a  compass  points 
east,  west  or  even  south.  At  one  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth,  a  freely  suspended  magnet  will  stand  vertical. 

Artificial  magnets  can  be  produced  by  bringing  pieces  of 
iron  or  steel  into  contact  with  a  magnet.  In  the  case  of  soft  iron 
the  magnetic  effect  is  soon  lost,  especially  if  the  specimen  be 
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dropped  or  struck.  But  the  magnetism  imparted  to  hardened 
steel  persists  even  though  the  specimen  be  roughly  handled.  A 
magnetized  piece  of  soft  iron  is  called  a  temporary  magnet.  A 
magnetized  piece  of  hardened  steel  is  called  a  permanent  magnet. 
If  a  magnet  be  heated  to  about  785°  C.  it  will  cease  to  be  mag- 
netic. Consequently,  a  natural  magnet  cannot  be  forged  into 
shape.  But  steel,  while  hot,  can  be  forged  into  any  desired  shape 
and  then  hardened  and  magnetized.  For  this  reason  artificial 
magnets  are  commonly  used  instead  of  natural  magneto. 

The  tendency  of  a  magnetUed  steel  needle  to  place  itself  north  and  south 
was  utilized  by  Italian  n&vigatora  aa  early  as  the  tenth  century.  The  early 
compass  consisted  of  a  bowl  containing  li(|uid  on  which  float«d  a  cork,  to  which 
was  attached  a  horiiontal  circular  card  and  a  magnetiied  steel  needle.  The 
edge  of  the  card  was  divided  into  "the  paints  of  the  compass."  On  the  edge 
of  the  containing  bowl  was  a  line  parallel  to  the  keel  of  the  ship.  The  angle 
between  the  keel  of  the  ship  and  the  meridian  was  indicated  by  the  mark  on  the 
card  coinciding  with  the  mark  on  the  bowt. 

260.  Magnet  Poles. — If  a  magnet  pole  be  drawn  from  one  end 
of  a  thin  steel  rod  to  the  other  end,  a  magnetic  north  pole  will  be 
developed  at  one  end  of  the  rod  and  a  south  pole  at  the  other. 
If  a  magnet  pole  be  drawn  from  one  end  of  a  thin  steel  rod  to  the 
middle,  there  raised,  and  then  drawn  from  the  other  end  to  the 
middle,  four  poles  will  be  developed  on  the  rod — two  of  the  same 
sort  at  the  ends,  and  two  of  the  other  sort  at  the  middle  of  the  rod. 
The  double  pole  at  the  middle  of  the  rod  is  called  a  consequent 
pole. 

The  straight  line  joining  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  is  called  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  mf^net.  Although  a  floating  magnet  will 
turn  until  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  magnetic  meridian, 
thei-e  is  no  tendency  for  the  entire  magnet  to  move  either  towaj^i 
the  north  or  toward  the  south.  Whence  we  conclude  that  the 
force  acting  on  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  equals  the  force  acting 
on  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet. 

The  position  of  a  magnet  pole  can  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  a 
delicately  pivoted  compass  needle.  When  such  a  mt^netic 
needle  is  brought  close  to  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet  it  will  point 
toward  the  pole.     The  lines  along  which  the  needle  points  when 
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it  b  placed  near  the  end  of  a  magnet  intersect  in  a  region  which 
may  be  of  some  aize.  The  magnet  pole  may  be  thought  of  as 
occupying  this  region.  A  magnet  pole  may  be  almost  a  point  or  it 
may  have  considerable  dimensions. 

261.  The  Constitution  of  Magnets. — If  a  magnet  of  two'  poles 
be  broken,  each  piece  will  have  two  poles.  Even  though  the  process 
of  breaking  the  magnet  be  continued  till  each  fragment  is  of  minute 
dimensions,  each  fragment  will  have  two  poles.  Consequently,  we 
conclude  that  magnetism  is  a  property  of  the  entire  mass  of  a 
magnet  and  is  not  limited  to  the  poles.  This  suggests  that  iron 
consists  of  small  particles  each  of  which  is  a  magnet  of  two  poles, 
and  that  the  difference  between  an  unmagnetized  rod  and  a  mag- 
netized rod  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of  these  minute  magnets. 

If  the  north  poles  of  all  these  minute  magnets  point  toward 
one  end  of  the  rod,  then  this  end  face  will  consist  of  north  poles 
and  the  opposite  end  face  of  the  rod  will  consist  of  south  poles. 
At  any  cross-section  of  the  rod  between  the  ends  there  wiU  be  both 
north  and  south  poles  which  neutralize  one  another's  effect.  If, 
however,  the  minute  magnets  constituting  the  rod  point  in  all 
directions,  then  at  everj'  point  of  the  rod  the  north  and  south  polee 
of  neighboring  magnets  neutralize  the  effect  of  one  another,  and  no 
magnetic  poles  are  developed  on  the  rod. 

This  conception  of  the  constitution  of  magnets  can  be  illus- 
trated as  follows:  By  means  of  a  file  reduce  a  steel  magnet  to 
small  particles.  Each  of  these  fihngs  is  a  magnet  of  two  polee. 
Place  these  filings  in  a  glass  tube  stoppered  at  each  end.  If  the 
filings  be  now  shaken  and  the  tube  suspended  by  a  fine  thread, 
there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the  tube  to  point  in  the  north  and 
south  direction.  But  if  the  tube  he  stroked  from  end  to  end  with 
a  strong  magnet,  many  of  the  little  steel  filings  will  be  turned  so 
that  their  north  poles  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  tube  of 
filings  now  has  a  north  pole  at  one  end  and  a  south  pole  at  the 
other,  and  if  suspended  will  set  itself  in  the  north  and  south 
direction. 

262.  Force  Acting  upon  Magnet  Poles. — It  is  found  that  two 
north  magnet  poles  repel  one  another,  also  two  south  magnet 
poles  repel  one  another,  but  that  a  north  and  a  south  pole  attract 
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one  another.     That  is,  similar  magnet  poles  repel,  dissiintlar  poles 
attract. 

Let  the  force  acting  upon  magnet  poles  A  and  X  be/i.  Let  A 
be  replaced  by  another  magnet  pole  B,  and  let  the  force  acting 
upon  B  and  X  be  /2.  Then  the  poles  A  and  B  are  said  to  have  pole 
strengths  in  the  ratio  of  /i  to  /s.  Expressed  in  another  manner, 
the  stress  between  any  given  pole  and  a  pole  X  varies  directly 
with  the  pole  strength  of  the  given  pole.  Likewise,  the  force 
must  vary  directly  with  the  pole  strength  of  X.  Thus,  if  the  pole 
strengths  of  two  isolated  poles  are  mi  and  m2,  then  for  a  given 
distance  between  them,  the  force 


For  any  two  JBolated  poles  it  is  found  that  the  stress  between 
them  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  their  distance  apart. 
That  is, 

where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  two  poles. 

So  long  afl  the  mediuni  surrounding  the  magnet  poles  remains 
the  same — whether  this  medium  be  air,  hydrogen,  kerosene,  or 
any  other — the  stress  between  magnetic  poles  depends  only  upon 
their  pole  strength  and  upon  the  distance  between  them.  Conse- 
quently, the  above  experimental  facts  are  expressed  1^  the  equation 


_m[»i2 


(161) 


where  ti  h  &  factor  which  depends  upon  the  medium  surround- 
ing the  poles.  The  law  expressed  by  this  equation  is  called 
Coulomb's  law  for  magnet  poles. 

It  should  be  not«l  that  the  above  equation  is  true  only  when 
the  two  poles  ai^e  of  point  dunensions.  No  actual  magnetic  pole 
is  of  point  dimensions.  Therefore,  in  using  Coulomb's  law,  r  is 
taken  as  the  distance  between  the  points  of  application  of  the 
resultant  magnetic  forces  which  the  two  poles  exert  upon  any  test 
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pole  placed  near  thetn.  Thus,  if  in  Fig.  238,  R  applied  at  P  rep- 
resente  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  between  an  i8olat«d 
t«8t  pole  n  and  the  magnet  pole  A'',  and  R'  applied  at  P"  represents 
the  resultant  of  the  magnetic  forces  between  n  and  the  various- 


V 


parts  of  S,  then  the  distance  Ijetween  P  and  P*  is  the  length  r 
used  in  Coulomb's  law. 

263.  Unit  Pole  Strength.— In  (161),  /i  is  a  factor  character- 
istic of  the  medium  surrounding  the  magnet  poles.  For  any 
medium  its  value  will  depend  upon  the  magnitudes  of  the  units 
adopted  for  force  and  pole  strength.  Since  most  magnetic  experi- 
mentH  are  conducted  in  air  we  define  unit  pole  stn<ngth,  in  tenus 
of  the  above  equation,  to  be  the  strength  of  a  magnet  pole  such  that 
if  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  in  air  from  another  equal 
pole,  the  force  acting  upon  them  will  be  one  dyne. 

From  this  dehnitinn  of  unit  pole  strength  it  follows  that  in 
the  C.  G.  S.  Hystem  of  units,  the  value  of  u.  for  air  is  unity.  Con- 
Bequently,  when  surroimded  by  air,  the  force  acting  upon  two  iso- 
lated poles  of  pole  strengths  rfo  and  nij,  separated  by  a  distance 


F=:' 


(162) 


264.  Intensity  of  Magnetic  field. — A  region  in  which  a  force 
would  act  upon  a  magnet  pole  if  placed  there  is  called  a  vxagnettc 
field  of  force.     The  region  about  a  magnet  is  an  example  of  a  mag- 
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netic  Geld  of  force.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  region  about  a 
conductor  carrying  an  electric  current  is  also  a  magnetic  field  of 
force, 

A  magnetic  field  of  force  has  direction  and  magnitude.  The 
positive  direction  is  taken  as  that  in  which  a  north  pole  would 
tend  to  move  if  placed  there.  A  line  which  at  every  point  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  at  that  point  is  a  magnetic  line 
(^  force.  In  the  r^on  about  a  magnet  the  lines  of  force  extend 
from  the  north  pole  to  the  south  pole.  The  ratio  of  the  force  F, 
that  would  act  upon  a  magnetic  pole  f^aced  at  any  given  point  in  a 
magnetic  field  to  the  strength  of  that  pole,  mj ,  is  called  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  given  point.  Thua  the  intensity  of  the 
mf^netic  field  is  given  by 

H"— <163) 

mi 

Hence,  the  magnetic  intensity,  or  field  strength,  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  force  that  would  act  upon  a  unit  pole  placed  at  the 
given  point.  Intensity  of  magnetic  field  is  expressed  in  dynes 
per  unit  pole.  An  intensity  of  magnetic  field  of  one  dyne  per 
unit  pole  is  called  a  gaiL&&. 

A  magnet  pole  of  strength  mi  at  a  point  where  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  field  is  H  gauases  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  (163), 
F=miH  dynes. 

A  magnetic  field  is  said  to  be  uniform  in  a  given  region,  if 
throughout  that  region  the  lines  of  force  are  parallel  and  the 
intensity  is  the  same. 

266.  Magnetic  Flux. — The  product  of  the  mean  intensity  of 
a  magnetic  field  and  an  area  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  field 
is  called  the  magnetic  fiux  across  the  area.  Thus,  representing 
l^  the  symbol  i  the  magnetic  flux  across  an  area  of  A  square 
centimeters  which  at  every  point  is  normal  to  a  magnetic  field 
of  a  mean  inteosity  of  H  gauases,  we  have 

*-AH (164) 

The  unit  of  magnetic  flux  is  the  flux  through  1  square  centimeter 
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peipendicular  to  a  magnetic  field  of  one  gauss  and  is  called  the 
maxweil. 

The  total  magnetic  Biuc  emanating  from  an  isolated  magnet 
pole  situated  in  air  will  now  be  determined.  Let  the  pole  be  of 
strength  m  and  let  a  sphere  of  radius  r  centimeters  be  drawn  with 
the  given  isolated  magnet  pole  as  center.  Theb,  since  the  area  of 
thia  sphere  is  A  =irT^  square  -centimeters,  and  the  magnetic 
intensity  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is 


L     mij       ffii 


V 


the  total  magnetic  flux  emanating  from  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  in  air,  is 


(165) 


266.  Representation  <A  Magnetic  Flux  by  Lines  of  Force.— 
It  is  often  convenient  to  represent  graphically  lines  of  force  in  a 
magnetic  field.  In  order  that  such  a  representation  may  express 
the  flux  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field,  electrical 
engineers  use  the  following  convention. 

Imagine  a  faoirface  drawn  across  the  magnetic  field  at  every 
point  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  field.  For  example,  if  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  field  are  parallel  and  straight,  this  surface 
would  be  plane:  if  the  lines  of  force  are  straight  and  radiate 
from  a  point  in  all  directions,  this  surface  would  be  spherical. 
Now  suppose  that  across  each  element  of  area  of  this  surface 
there  are  drawn  a  number  of  lines  of  force  numerically  equal 
to  the  mean  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  over  the  given  element 
of  area.  For  example,  if  at  a  certain  part  of  the  surface  the 
mean  magnetic  intensity  is  x  dynes  per  unit  pole,  there  would  be 
drawn  through  that  part  of  the  surface  x  lines  of  force  per  square 
centimeter. 

From  the  fact  that  a  unit  magnetic  field  can  be  arbitrarily 
defined  as  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter, 
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it  ifi  evident  that  a  tine  of  force  is  a  purely  raathematical  concep- 
tion  and  has  no  actual  physical  existence. 

In  terms  of  the  convention  of  lines  of  force,  a  flux  of  x  max- 
wells is  expressed  as  a  flux  of  x  "  lines." 

267.  Magnetic  Induction. — When  an  unmagnetized  piece  of 
iron  or  steel  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  of  force  it  will  become 
a  magnet.  The  phenomenon  of «  body  becoming  a  magnet  when 
|daced  in  a  magnetic  field  of  force  is  called  magiielic  ivdudion. 

The  magnetic  field  of  force  about  the  magnet  is  the  resultant 
of  the  field  that  existed  in  the  given  region  Ijefore  the  introduction 
of  the  iron  and  the  field  of  force  due  to  the  poles  developed  on  the 
newly  formed  magnet.  The  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  magnetic  field  at  any  point  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
pounding the  two  component  magnetic  fields  at  the  given  point 
by  the  ordinary  parallclc^ram  law. 

By  cutting  the  piece  of  iron  into  two  pieces  by  a  section  normal 
to  the  resultant  external  magnetic  field,  separating  the  two  pieces 
dightly,  and  exploring  the  space  between  the  two  pieces,  it  is 
found  that  a  magnetic  field  of  force  exists  within  the  magnet. 

The  magnetic  flux  per  unit  area  of  cross-section  at  any  point 
within  a  piece  of  iron  is  much  greater  than  at  the  same  point  in 
space  before  the  iron  was  introduced.  The  magnetic  flux  per  unit 
area  at  any  point  within  a  body  in  a  magnetic  field  is  called  the 
induction  density  in  the  body  at  the  given  point.  Induction  den- 
sity is  measured  in  gausses  and  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  B. 
The  magnetic  flux  per  unit  area,  that  is,  the  field  strei^h,  at  the 
same  point  in  air  before  the  specimen  is  introduced,  is  called  the 
magnetizing  field.  The  magnetizing  field  is  measured  in  gausses 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  H. 

268.  The  Induction  Density  within  an  Iron  Rod  in  a  Magnet- 
■  izing  Field. — The  relations  between  the  magnetizing  field  H  and 

the  induction  density  B  for  three  specimens  are  represented  in 
Fig.  240.  As  the  magnetizing  field  increases  from  zero,  the 
induction  density  of  silicon  steel  and  of  wrought  iron  is  increased 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  the  magnetizing  field  until  H  becomes 
about  15  gausses,  after  which  further  increases  in  H  produce  only 
equal  increases  in  B.    When  an  increase  in  H  produces  an  increase 
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in  B  equal  to  the  increase  in  H,  the  specimen  is  said  to  be  aat- 
uraied. 

The  figure  does  not  extend  far  enough  to  the  right  to  show 
the  magnetizing  field  necessary  to  saturate  the  mild  steel. 


Invisible  cracks  and  lumps  of  Hlag  in  a  specimen  of  iron  can  be  detected  by 
mafcnetjzini;  the  sperimen  and  then  observing  the  degree  of  uniformity  of  the 
induction  density  in  different  parts  of  the  Hpecimeti. 


269.  Orientation  of  a  Piece  of  Iron  in  a  Magnetic  Field. — 
If  a  compass  needle  be  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  of  force,  the 
north  polc!  will  be  dniwn  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field, 
and  the  south  pole  in  the  opposite  direction,  thereby  causing  the 
compass  needle  to  set  itself  parallel  to  the  magnetic  field  at  the 
place  where  it  is  situated.  It  is  also  found  that  when  an  unmag- 
nctized  rod  of  steel  or  iron  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  of  force 
it  will  become  a  magnet,  and  that  if  this  induced  magnet  is  free 
to  move  in  every  direction  it  will  turn  (ill  its  long  axis  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  place  where  it  is  8ituat«d. 

These  facts  are  in  accord  with  (he  supposition  (Art.  261) 
that  unmagne(ized  in)n  consists  of  minute  magneto,  the  axes 
of  which  point  in  diverse  directions,  and  that  when  a  piece  of 
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unmagnetized  iron  b  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  of  force  these 
minute  magnets  are  turned  into  approximately  the  direction  of 
the  field,  thereby  transforming  the  uomagnetized  iron  into  a 
magnet.  In  terras  of  this  idea,  if  a  particle  of 
iron  consisting  of  two  minute  magnets  be  placed 
with  its  longer  dimension  at  right  angles  to  a 
magnetic  field  of  force,  each  minute  magnet  will 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  field.  The  forces 
,  between  the  poles  of  the  minute  magnets  will  now 
be  as  represented  in  Fig.  241.  These  forces  bal- 
ance and  there  la  no  tendency  for  the  axes  of  the 
ria.  «i.  minute  magnets  to  be  fumed  out  of  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  field,  and  consequently,  no  tendency  for  the 
specimen  to  turn  out  of  the  original  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
field  of  force. 

Suppose  the  particle  of  iron  to  be  placed  with  its  longer  dimen- 
sion inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  field.  If  the  minute  magnets 
turn  till  their  magnetic  axes  are  in  the  direction  of  the  external 
field.  Fig.  242,  the  forces  of  repulsion  between  the  two  pairs  of 
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similar  poles  will  be  equal,  but  the  forces  of  attraction  between  the 
two  pairs  of  dissimilar  poles  will  be  unequal.  This  will  cause  the 
two  minute  magnets  to  rotate  into  some  such  position  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  243.  When  in  this  position,  the  adjacent  poles  of 
the  two  minute  magnets  are  so  close  together  that  the  external 
magnetic  field  will  exert  but  slight  effect  upon  either  of  them. 
Upon  the  two  poles  at  the  end  of  the  particle,  however,  the  external 
field  will  develop  two  forces  constituting  a  couple  which  tends  to 
cause  the  particle  to  turn  till  its  long  axis  becomes  parallel  to  the 
external  field. 
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Similar  reasoning  shows  that  if  an  iron  rod  of  any  size  be  placed 
in  a  magnetic  field  of  force,  with  the  long  axis  of  the  rod  incUned 
to  the  direction  of  the  field,  then,  due  to  the  pwlea  of  the  tiny 
magnets,  each  tiny  magnet  will  be  turned  and  held  ia  position  with 
reference  to  the  others.  Free  magnet  poles  are  developed  toward 
the  ends  of  the  rod.  Between  these  poles  and  the  external  mag- 
netic field  there  exist  forces  which  t«nd  to  turn  the  rod  till  its  long 
axis  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field. 

3T0.  Hkpping  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force  with  Iron  FiUiu(B. — In  the  preced- 
ing article  it  has  been  shown  that  a  Hmall  specimen  of  iron  placed  an  where  in  a 
magnetic  field  tends  to  set  tselt  in  the  d  rert  on  ot  thp  1  ne  of  force  at  the  g  \eii 
point.  This  fact  furn  shes  a  very  conven  ent  method  for  mapping  out  the 
lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic  field     Fig  244  was  obta  ned  by  spnnkhng  iron 
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filinga  on  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  over  a  bar  magnet.  While  fhlling  through 
the  air,  the  filings  became  magneta  and  were  then  easily  turned  into  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  field.  Dissimilar  poles  attract  one  another,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  filings  to  arrange  themselves  in  strings  along  the  lines  of  force. 

Fig.  245  represents  the  lines  of  force  between  diasimilar  poles  of  two  bar 
magnets  placed  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Fig.  246  represents  the  lines  of  force  between  similar  poles  of  two  bttr 
magnetfl  placed  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Figs.  247  and  248  represent  the  lines  of  force  about  a  piece  of  soft  iron 
placed  in  a  magnetic  field  that  was  uniform  before  the  advent  of  the  piece  of 
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271.  Magnetic  Screening. — A  comparieoo  of  Fig.  245  with 
Figs-  247  and  248  shows  that  when  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  intro- 
duced into  a  magnetic  field,  there  is  produced  a  change  of  the 
magnetic  intensity  of  the  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  iron. 
The  rcfpon  where  the  magnetic  intensity  is  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron  b  said  to  be  magneliaUly  screened. 

If  a  given   space   be   entirely   sur-       t.  ---^~-    .-.       _„■--. 
rounded  with  a  thick  layer  of  soft  iron 
it  will  be  ahnoet  completely  screened 
from  external  magnetic  influences.   Fig. 
249  is  an  iron  filing  map  of  the  mag- 
netic  field   in   the   neighborhood   of  a  -->       "'  ,  y=r:fji 
hollow  ii-on  cylinder  situated  in  a  strong      1]^;  T.,.,  -  -^\— ^^^ 
magnetic  field.     In  this  map  it  will  be  ^la  240 
observed  that  the  iron  filings  within 

the  cylinder  exhibit  no  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  Unes. 
This  shows  that  within  the  cylinder  the  directive  force  is  very 
small:  that  is,  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  field  is  there 
negligible. 

272.  Magnetic  Permeability. — Tliat  property  of  matter  to 
which  the  phenomenon  of  magnetic  induction  is  due  is  called 
magnetic  ■peniieabilily.  The  magnetic  pcnneability  of  a  body  is 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  magnetic  induction 
density  dcvploi>cd  in  the  body,  to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
field  producing  it. 

Thus,  if  when  a  given  substance  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
of  intensity  H,  there  is  developed  in  the  specimen  a  magnetic 
induction  density  B,  then  the  magnetic  permeability  of  the  given 
material  is 

B 


W 


(166) 


It  sliould  be  kept  in  mind  that  H  represents  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  field  at  a  given  point  in  air,  while  B  represents  the 
magnetic  induction  density  at  the  same  point  in  space  when 
occupied  by  some  given  substance. 

It  can  be  shown,  though  the  proof  will  not  be  here  given,  that 
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the  factor  n  in  (161)  is  numerically  equal  to  the  magnetic  per- 
meability of  the  medium  in  the  magnetic  field  of  force. 

From  the  above  equation,  together  with  the  definition  of  H, 
it  follows  that  the  magnetic  permeability  of  air  is  unity.  The 
magnetic  permeability  of  iron  ia  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Bubetance.  It  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  magnetis- 
ing field,  and  upon  the  purity,  the  temperature  and  the  previous 
heat  treatment  of  the  specimen.  For  example,  imder  a  mag- 
netizing field  of  5  gausses  a  certain  specimen  of  iron  at  21°  C. 
had  a  permeability  of  2600;  at  500°  C.  it  had  a  permeability  of 
2100;  at  775°  C.  a  permeability  of  1700;  and  at  785°  C.  a  per- 
meability of  unity.  High-carbon  steel  is  unmagnetic  at  about 
680°  C. — that  ia,  at  this  temperature  the  permeabihty  is  unity. 

At  the  same  temperature  and  under  the  influence  of  mag- 
netizing fields  of  the  same  intensity,  the  approximate  values  of 
the  permeability  of  certain  substances  are  given  below.  These 
values  vary  when  the  magnetizing  field  changes.  > 

Subatann  PcimMbility 

Soft  iron 2500 

MUd  steel 2000 

Hard  Bteel 250 

Cobalt 225 

Nickel 200 

Heusler'B  Alloy 33 

Air 1 

Bismuth 0  99 

Almost  all  substances  have  a  magnetic  permeability  of  nearly 
unity.  But  iron,  steel,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium, 
platinum  and  oxygen  have  a  permeability  greater  than  unity,  while 
antimony,  lead,  zinc  and  bismuth  have  permeabilities  slightly  less 
than  unity.  No  substance  is  known  that  has  greater  magnetic 
permeability  than  iron,  nor  one  that  has  smaller  permeability 
than  bismuth. 

If  the  magnetic  permeabihty  is  different  at  two  neighboring 
points  in  a  magnetic  field,  a  magnetic  pole  will  be  developed.  For 
example,  if  a  homogeneous  steel  rod  be  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
a  pole  will  be  developed  where  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  enter 
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the  rod,  and  another  where  they  leave  the  rod.  Again,  if  there  ia 
a  h^h-carboD  spot  in  the  rod,  there  will  be  a  pole  at  each  end  of  the 
spot. 

Substances  of  magnetic  permeability  greater  than  unity  are 
attracted  by  a  magnet  pole  and  are  said  to  be  paramagnetic. 
Substances  of  h^h  permeability,  such  as  iron,  cobalt  and  nickel, 
are  strongly  attracted  by  a  magnet  pole  and  are  said  to  be  ferro- 
magnetic. Substances  of  permeability  less  than  unity  are  slightly 
repelled  by  a  magnet  pole  and  are  said  to  be  diamagnetic.  Bis- 
muth, phosphorus,  antimony,  water  and  many  gases  belong  to 
this  class. 


1  be  separated 


Subetances  of  widely  difTerent  magnetic  permeabilities  c 
by  means  of  magnetfl.  In  this  manaer  magnetic  iron 
cially  separated  from  rock.  A  thin  sheet  of  the  pulverized 
ore  falls  in  front  of  a  number  of  magnets  mm.  Fig,  250. 
The  materials  of  smal!  permeability  fall  vertically,  while 
the  substances  of  high  permeability  are  drawn  to  one 
aide  and  fall  into  a  separate  receptacle. 

If  steel  be  gradually  heated  the  size  of  grain  will 
become  minimum  when  the  decalescent  point  is  reached 
(.^rt,  205).  If  now  the  temperature  be  either  increased 
or  maintained  conatant,  the  size  of  the  grain  will  in- 
crease and  the  strength  of  the  material  will  diminish. 
But  if  the  specimen  be  quenched  by  plunging  it  into 
cold  oil  or  water  as  soon  aa  the  decAlescent  point  is  attained,  the  hardness, 
the  fineness  of  grain  and  the  strength  of  the  specimen  will  be  rendered 
permanent. 

Steels  containing  from  about  0.4  per  cent  to  O.fl  per  cent  carbon  cease  being 
ferromagnetic  and  become  paramagnetic  at  a  temperature  called  the  Curie 
point,  which  practically  coincides  with  the  decaleacent  point.  Consequently, 
for  these  steels  the  correct  moment  for  quenching  may  be  readily  determined 


Fio.  250. 


Fio.  251. 
by  bringing  apivoted  magnetnear  thepiecesbeingheated,  Fig.2fil.  Until  the 
correct  temperature  is  attained,  the  magnet  pole  will  be  attracted  toward  the 
pieces  of  steel;  but  when  the  proper  temperature  tor  quenching  is  reached,  the 
magnet  will  be  horizontal.  It  the  steel  be  now  quickly  quenched,  it  will  have 
the  finest  grained  structure. 
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273.  Properties  of  Paranmgnetic  and  Diamagnetic  Sob- 
stances. — If  a  rod  of  iron  be  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  magnet 
poles  will  be  developed  in  the  iron  as  indicated  in  Fig.  252,     If 


™  -       s 

Fio.  252.  Fio.  253. 

instead  of  iron,  a  piece  of  bismuth  be  used,  poles  will  be  developed 
in  the  bismuth  as  indicated  in  Fig.  253. 

If  the  magnetic  field  be  uniform,  neither  the  iron  nor  the 
bismuth  will  either  approach  or  recede  from  the  magnet.  But 
if  the  magnetic  field  be  ununiform  as  in  the  above  figures,  then 
the  iron  will  move  toward  the  stronger  part  of  the  field  while 
the  bismuth  will  move  toward  the  weaker  part  of  the  field. 

If  a  rod  of  iron,  free  to  turn  in  all  directions,  be  placed  in  an 
ununiform  magnetic  field,  it  will  set  itself  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  field  at  the  place  where  it  is  situated.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  freely  suspended  rod  of  bismuth  be  placed  in  an  ununiform 
m^netic  field,  it  will  set  itself  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  field  at  the  place  where  it  is  situated. 

A  rod  of  any  paramagnetic  substance  in  a  magnetic  field, 
(o)  tends  to  set  itself  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  field,  (b) 
develops  within  itself  an  induced  field  in  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
netizing field,  and  (c)  if  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  is  situated 
be  ununifonn  the  rod  tends  to  move  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  field  increases  most  rapidly. 

A  rod  of  any  diamagnctic  substance  in  a  magnetic  field,  (a) 
tends  to  set  itself  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  field,  (fc) 
develops  within  itself  an  induced  field  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  magnetizing  field,  and  (c)  if  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it 
is  situated  l>e  ununiform  the  rod  tends  to  move  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  strength  of  the  field  diminishes  most  rapidly. 

The  l)ehavior  of  a  substance  in  a  magnetic  field  depends 
not  only  upon  the  permeability  of  the  substance,  but  also  upon 
the  permeability  of  the  surrounding  medium.  A  magnetic  sub- 
stance Bets  itself  across  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  when  sur- 
rounded by  a  medium  of  greater  permeability,  and  parallel  to 
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the  lines  of  force  when  surrounded  by  a  medium  of  less  mag- 
netic permeabihty.  For  example,  a  thin-walled  glass  tube  Med 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  suspended  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  same  substance  between  the  poles  of  a 
strong  magnet  will  set  itself  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force; 
but  when  suspended  in  air  or  water,  the  tube  of  ferric  chloride 
will  set  itself  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force. 

274.  Heusler'B  Magnetic  Alloy. — Although  manganese  and 
aluminium  are  slightly  paramagnetic  while  copper  is  slightly 
diamagaetic,  an  alloy  consisting  of  25  parts  manganese,  14  alumin- 
ium and  61  copper,  has  a  magnetic  permeability  of  33.  This 
suggests  that  magnetic  properties  may  not  depend  upon  the  atoms 
of  the  substance,  but  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  mole- 
cules or  groups  of  molecules  composing  the  substance. 

276.  Remanence,  Coerctre  Force  and  HjrBtere^. — If  a  speci- 
men of  iron  be  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  that  can  be  altered 
in  intensity,  and  if  for 
each  value  of  this  mag- 
netizing field  the  induction 
density  set  up  in  the  iron 
be  determined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  induction 
density  is  not  uniformly 
proportional  to  the  mag- 
netizing field.  Conse- 
quently, magnetic  per- 
meability is  Dot  a  constant 
quantity,  but  it  depends 
upon  the  magnetizing  field. 

For  instance,  starting 
with  a  specimen  of  un- 
mt^netized  iron,  suppose 
we  gradually  increase  the  magnetiising  field  and  determine 
the  induction  density  in  the  iron  correspondii^  to  various 
magnetizing  fields.  By  plotting  magnetizing  fields  as  abscissas 
and  induction  densities  as  ordinatea,  we  will  obtain  a  curve  simi- 
lar to  ab,  Fig.  254.    This  curve  shows  that  when  the  magnetizing 
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field  is  Bufliciently  amall,  a  slight  change  in  the  value  of  the  mag- 
netizing  field  produces  a  great  change  in  the  induction  density; 
whereas,  when  the  magnetizing  field  is  larg6,  a  change  in  the 
magnetizing  field  produces  a  smaUer  change  in  the  induction 
density. 

If  after  the  condition  represented  by  the  point  b  has  been 
attained  the  magnetizing  field  be  gradually  reduced  to  zero,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  iron  does  not 
retrace  the  previous  series  of  values,  but  that  the  curve  co-ordinate 
ing  B  and  H  has  the  form  6c.  Thus,  while  under  a  zero  mag- 
netizing field  this  particular  specimen  had  an  induction  density  of 
8000  gausses.  The  value  of  the  residual  induction  density  when 
the  magnetizing  field  has  been  reduced  to  zero  is  called  residual 
magnetism  or  remanence.  In  the  figure,  the  remanence  corresponds 
to  the  distance  ac. 

If  now  the  specimen  be  subjected  to  a  gradually  increasing 
magnetizing  field  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  induction  density 
will  be  reduced  to  zero  when  the  magnetizing  field  has  a  certain 
value  which  in  the  case  of  the  actual  specimen  here  considered 
amounted  to  3  gausses.  The  value  of  the  magnetizing  field  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  induction  density  to  zero  is  called  the  coercive 
force.  In  the  figure,  the  coercive  force  is  given  by  the  distance 
ad.  The  mE^nitude  of  the  remanence  and  of  the  coercive  force 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  also  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  specimen  has  been  magnetized. 

The  fact  that  when  the  magnetizing  field  is  zero  the  induction 
density  has  not  become  zero,  and  that  not  till  the  magnetizing 
field  has  been  reversed  in  direction  and  has  a  certain  finite  value 
will  the  induction  density  become  zero,  is  described  by  the  state- 
ment that  when  iron  ia  subjected  to  a  changing  magnetic  field  the 
change  of  the  induction  density  lags  behind  the  change  of  the 
magnetizing  field.  The  lagging  of  the  change  of  induction  den- 
sity in  a  magnetic  substance  behind  the  change  of  magnetizing 
field  is  called  magnetic  hysteresis. 

If,  after  the  magnetizing  field  has  reached  the  value  repre- 
sented by  li  it  be  still  farther  increased  in  the  n^ative  direction, 
the  curve  co-ordinating  m^^etizing  field  and  induction  density 
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will  be  of  the  form  de.  If  now,  the  magnetizing  field  be  decreased 
to  zero,  the  induction  density  will  not  become  zero,  but  will  have 
the  value  represented  by  of.  In  fact,  the  induction  density  will 
not  become  zero  till  the  magnetizing  held  has  increased  in  the 
positive  direction  to  the  value  represented  by  ag.  By  gradually 
increasing  the  magnetizing  field,  the  magnetic  condition  of  the 
specimen  will  go  through  the  changes  represented  by  the  curve  gb. 

The  magnetic  condition  of  the  specimen  has  now  gone  through 
a  complete  cycle  of  changes  that  may  be  represented  by  the  curve 
bcdefgh.  If  the  monetizing  field  be  caused  to  repeat  the  above 
series  of  changes,  the  induction  density  will  go  through  a  cycle  of 
values  very  nearly  the  same  as  before. 

To  increase  the  induction  density  of  a  m^netic  substance, 
energy  must  be  supplied.  When  the  induction  density  dimin- 
ishes, energy  is  liberated.  It  can  be  shown,  though  the  proof 
will  not  be  here  given,  that  to  cany  a  specimen  through  a  com- 
plete cycle  of  magnetization,  there  must  be  suppUed  an  amount 
of  enei^y  that  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  hysteresis  loop 
bcdefgh.  As  the  iron  parts  of  many  kinds  of  electric  machinery 
go  through  many  complete  cycles  of  magnetization  every  minute, 
the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  due  to  hys- 
tereisis  is  of  great  importance.  The  hysteresis  loss  per  cycle 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  upon  the  range  of  the 
magnetizing  field  to  which  it  is  subjected. 


1.  Steel  driils  while  being  used  in  drilling  gas  or  water  wells  become  mag- 
netited.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  magnetism?  What  is  the  Buppoeed  change 
in  the  Btnicture  of  the  drillfl? 

S.  It  in  required  to  make  a  magnet  with  both  ends  of  the  same  polarity. 
Show  how  this  is  to  be  Rccompliahed. 

3.  AFter  a  certain  at«el  rod  has  been  magnetized,  it  is  suspended  by  a 
delicate  tiber,  but  the  rod  exhibits  no  tendency  to  point  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  Explain.  If  the  rod  were  broken  at  the. middle  and  each  half 
separately  BUspended.  would  it  be  expected  that  then  the  two  pieces  would 
have  a  directive  tendency? 

4.  Show  {a)  that  when  two  similar  poles  are  brought  near  one  another 
each  pole  is  weakened,  and  (h)  that  when  two  opposite  polea  are  brougbt  near 
one  another  each  pole  is  strengthened. 
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S.  Two  bar  nMgnet^  are  placed  in  lioe  with  one  another,  (a)  with  opposite 
poles  toward  one  another,  (b)  with  similar  poles  toward  one  another.  If  the 
distance  between  the  magnets  is  the  same  in  the  two  caaea,  will  the  attraction 
in  the  firat  case  be  greater  or  leaa  than  the  repulsion  in  the  second  case?    Whjr? 

B.  Two  equal  bar  magnets  are  fastened  together  so  as  to  make  a  right- 
an^ed  cross,  and  the  system  is  suspended  so  that  it  can  turn  freely  about  a 
vertical  axis.     Find  the  direction  it  will  set  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the  earth. 

7.  Two  circular  iron  rings  are  magnetized,  the  first  by  being  placed  between 
the  poles  of  a  strong  horseshoe  magnet  so  that  the  line  joining  the  poles  of  the 
magnet  is  a  diameter  of  the  ring;  the  second,  by  having  one  pole  of  a  bar  mag- 
net drawn  round  it  several  times.  How  do  the  magnetic  states  of  t^e  rings 
differ? 

8.  Explain  how  it  is  that  although  a  compass  needle  is  rotated  by  the 
earth's  magnetic  6eld,  there  is  no  motion  of  translation. 

9.  It  is  suspected  that  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel  has  consequent  poles. 
How  would  you  ascertain  whether  this  is  so  or  not? 

10.  If  a  bar  magnet  be  placed  Inside  a  thick  iron  tube  slightly  longer  than 
the  magnet,  it  does  not  affect  compass  needles  placed  outside  the  tube,  but  if 
placed  in  a  similar  brass  tube  it  does  affect  them.     Explain. 

11.  What  fact  proves  that  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  ore  of  equfU  and 
opposite  strength? 

15.  If  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  be  brought  slowly  from  a  distance  toward 
the  north  pole  of  a  weakly  magnetised  compass  needle,  the  compass  needle 
will  be  at  first  slightly  repelled,  but  later  when  the  magnet  is  closer,  it  will 
be  strongly  attracted.     Explain. 

18.  How  would  the  reading  of  a  compass  be  affected  by  placmg  it  in  an 
iron  box?    Explain. 

14.  tiupposing  an  iron  ship  to  behave  like  a  permanent  magnet  with  a 
weak  north  pole  at  the  bow  and  a  weak  south  pole  at  the  stem,  explain  how  a 
compass  on  board  would  be  affected  as  the  ship  swings  through  360°. 

16.  A  long  horisontal  soft  iron  bar  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  ship  so  that 
one  end  is  close  to  the  compass,  the  bar  lying  wholly  in  front  of  the  compass 
needle.  What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  compsas?  Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  ship  is  in  the  northern  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere?    Why? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
ELECTRICITY  AT  REST 

276.  Electrification. — Ae  early  as  600  B.C.  it  was  known  by 
the  Greeks  that  if  after  being  in  contact  with  woolen  cloth  a 
piece  of  amber  be  separated  from  it,  the  amber  will  attract  chaff 
or  other  Ught  bodies.  Later,  it  was  found  that  the  "amber  effect " 
is  possessed  by  any  two  bodies  of  different  material  after  having 
been  separated  from  intimate  contact.  The  Greek  name  for 
amber  being  elektron,  the  property  that  a  body  acquires  on  being 
separated  from  intimate  contact  with  a  dissimilar  body  is  now 
called  electrification.  Electrification  is  conceived  to  be  due  to 
something  called  electricity.  Of  the  ultimate  nature  of  elec- 
tricity we  know  very  little,  but  with  its  effects  we  are  more  con- 
versant. A  body  that  has  been  electrified  is  said  to  have  acquired 
a  charge  of  electricity,  or,  to  have  become  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. 

A  convenient  light  object  to  exhibit  the  force  between  elec- 
trified bodies  is  a  small  ball  made  of  the  pith  of  a  corn  stalk  or 
sunflower  stalk.    The  pith  ball  is  usually  suspended  by  a  silk  fiber. 

If  a  pith  ball  be  allowed  to  touch  an  electrified  body  it  will 
also  become  electrified,  and  will  in  turn  attract  any  unelectrified 
body,  e.g.,  the  hand.  After  being  touched  with  the  hand  the  pith 
ball  exhibits  a  weaker  attraction  than  before.  This  is  described 
by  saying  that  the  electrification  of  the  pith  ball  has  been  partly 
lost,  or  that  the  pith  ball  has  been  partly  discfuirged. 

If  two  unelectrified  pith  balls,  suspended  as  in  X,  Fig.  255,  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  same  electrified  body,  they  will  afterward 
be  repelled  by  the  charging  body,  as  shown  in  B,  Fig.  255.  If  the 
charging  body  be  now  removed,  the  two  charged  pith  bails  will 
be  seen  to  repel  one  another,  as  shown  in  C,  Fig,  255.  This  shows 
that  two  bodies  cliarged  in  the  same  way  repel  one  another. 
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Let  two  pith  balls  be  suspended  as  in  Fig.  256.  Let  the  one 
marked  a  be  charged  by  contact  with  an  ebonite  rod  that  has 
been  separated  from  fur,  and  let  the  one  marked  r  be  charged 
with  a  glass  rod  that  has  been  separated  from  silk.  If  now,  a 
glass  rod  that  has  been  separated  from  silk  be  brought  near  the 


two  chained  pith  balls,  a  will  be  attracted  and  r  will  be  repelled. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electrification,  one 

which  is  attracted  by  the  charged  glass  rod  and  one  which  is 

repelled  by  the  same  charged  glass  rod. 

If  the  chanced  glass  rod  in  Fig.  256  be  replaced  by  the  silk  with 

whirh  the  filass  rod  has  been  rubbed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pith  ball  a  will  be  repelled  from  the 
silk  and  the  pith  ball  r  attracted  to 
the  silk.  This  shows  that  both  the 
glass  rod  and  the  silk  from  which  it 
has  been  separated  are  electrified 
but  that  their  electrifications  produce 
opposite  effects. 

If  after  contact  and  separation, 
the  glass  rod  and  the  silk  cloth  be 
brought  together  near  an  uncharged 
pith  ball,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion. 
Consequently  the  charge  on  the  silk 
L  magnitude  to  the  charge  on  the  glass  rod,  but 
From  this  fact  it  is  logical  to  call  the  chai^ 


cloth  is  equal  i 
opposite  in  kind. 
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on  one  body  positive  and  that  on  the  other  negative.  Benjamin 
Franklin  called  the  charge  on  glass  after  separation  from  silk, 
positive.  And  since  his  time  physicists  have  continued  to  use  this 
arbitrary  convention. 

In  the  following  list,  any  substance  becomes  positively  charged 
when  brought  into  contact  with  and  then  separated  from  any 
substance  lower  down  in  the  series. 


1.  Fur 

6.  Cotton 

11.  Ebonite 

2.  Wool 

7.  Silk 

12.  Scaling  wax 

3.  Ivory 

8.  The  hand 

13.  Rosin 

4.  Quartz 

9.  Wood 

14.  Sulphur 

5.  Glass 

10.  Metals 

15.  Guttapercha 

It  is  seen  that  any  Bubstance  except  two  may  be  made  either 
positive  or  negative  by  properly  selecting  the  substance  with  which 
it  is  brought  into  contact  and  from  which  it  is  then  separate. 
For  example,  glass  is  positive  if  nibbed  with  silk,  but  negative  if 
rubbed  with  fur  or  wool.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  pur- 
pose in  rubbing  is  to  produce  close  contact  over  a  large  area. 

The  previous  experiments  tlluBtrate  the  following  facts: 

1.  Any  body  can  be  electrified  by  separating  it  from  con- 

tact with  any  dissimilar  body. 

2.  The  charges  developed  when  two  dissimilar  bodies  are 

brought  together  and  then  separated  are  opposite  in 
kind  and  equal  in  magnitude. 

3.  A  body  can  be  electrified  by  contact  with  an  electrified 

body  at  the  expense  of  the  chai^  on  the  tatter. 

4.  An  electrified  body  becomes  discharged  by  intimate 

contact  with  the  hand, 

5.  There  is  a  force  of  attraction  between  an  electrified  and 

an  unelectrified  body. 

6.  Two  similarly  electrified  bodies  repel  one  another  and 

two  dissimilarly  electrified  bodies  attract  one  another. 

7.  The  charge  on  glass  when  brought  into  contact  with 

silk  and  then  separated,  is  arbitrarily  called  positive. 
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277.  Coulomb's  Law. — Suppose  that  we  have  two  insulated 
metal  spheres  of  the  same  size,  one  of  them  chatted  and  the  other 
not  chained.  If  wc  cause  one  sphere  to  touch  the  other  we  shall 
find  that  both  are  then  cliarged,  and  that  the  chaises  are  equal. 
Each  one  has,  therefore,  half  the  chai^  that  was  at  first  on  one  of 
them.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  wc  can  obtain  charges  in  the 
ratios  1  :  2,  1  :  4,  1  :  8,  etc. 

By  measuring  the  forces  of  attraction  or  repulsion  acting  upon 
charged  spheres  of  diameters  small  compared  with  their  distances 
apart,  Coulomb  found  that  the  force  varies  directly  with  the 
chaise  on  each  sphere,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  their  centers.  And  for  any  given  medium  sur- 
rounding the  charged  bodies,  the  force  is  independent  of  all  other 
quantities.  If  the  medium  surrounding  the  charged  bodies  be 
changed,  the  force  will  be  altered.  Denoting  the  charges  on  the 
two  spheres  by  qt  and  qi,  and  the  distance  between  centers  by  r, 
these  results  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

Fozqu 


(167) 


where  A  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  medium  surrounding 
the  bodies.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  equation  is  accu- 
rate only  when  the  charged  bodies  are  very  small  compared  with 
their  distance  apart. 

The  quantity  fc  is  different  for  different  media.  It  is  called 
the  "  dielectric  constant  "  of  the  medium  surrounding  the  charged 
bodies.  The  dielectric  con-slant  of  a  given  medium  is  the  measure 
of  that  quality  of  the  medium  which  determines  the  magnitude  of 
the  force  acting  upon  two  charged  bodies  at  a  given  distance  apart 
when  surrounded  by  the  medium.  The  force  actiog  upon  two 
charged  bodies  in  a  medium  of  high  dielectric  constant  is  smaller 
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than  when  the  same  charged  bodies  are  in  a  medium  of  small 
dielectric  constant. 

If  we  assign  a  numerical  value  to  the  dielectric  constant  of 
some  given  medium,  the  magnitude  of  unit  charge,  that  is,  unit 
quantity  of  electricity,  can  be  obtained  from  (167),  The  dielec- 
tric constant  of  vacuum  is  taken  to  be  unity.  Remembering  this 
convention,  an  inspection  of  (167)  shows  that  we  may  take  as  the 
unit  quantity  of  electricity  that  quantity  which  repels  an  equal 
quantity  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter,  in  empty  space,  with  a 
force  of  one  dyne.  This  is  called  the  C.  G.  S.  electrostatic  imit  of 
charge. 

Taking  the  dielectric  constant  of  vacuum  as  unit  chai^  per 

dyne  per  centimeter,  the  dielectric  constant  of  tai  at  76  cm.  pres- 

.  sure  is  1,0006;  that  of  sulphuric  ether  is  4.8;  ethyl  alcohol,  26.^; 

ebonite,  3.15;  glass  from  4  to  9 ;  mica,  6.6;  parafQn,  2.3;  shellac, 

3,1;   sulphur,  3.8;  water,  81;  metals,  infinity. 

Since  for  air  the  dielectric  constant  is  so  nearly  equal  to  that 
for  empty  space,  it  is  customary  to  call  the  dielectric  constant  for 
air  unity, 

278.  Electric  Field  of  Force  between  Charged  Bodies.— The 
forces  between  charged  bodies  indicate  the  existence  of  potential 
energy  in  the  medium  between  the  bodies.  This  potential  energy 
may  be  attributed  to  a  state  of  electric  strain  developed  in  the 
medium  by  the  charges.  Any  medium  capable  of  being  elec- 
trically strained  is  called  a  dielectric. 

A  region  where  an  electric  chai^  experiences  a  force  is  called 
an  electric  field  of  force.  An  electric  field  of  force  is  bounded  partly 
by  positively  and  partly  by  negatively  charged  bodies.  The 
property  of  an  electric  field  of  force  which  gives  rise  to  a  mechan- 
ical force  when  an  electrified  body  is  brought  into  it  is  called  the 
intensity  of  the  electric  field.  The  intensity  e  of  an  electric  field 
at  any  given  point  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  mechanical  force 
F  acting  upon  an  electrified  body  situated  at  the  point,  to  the 
chaise  q  on  the  body.     Thus 

e=- (168) 
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Consequently,  intensity  of  electric  Geld  is  expressed  in  dynea 
per  unit  charge. 

The  direction  of  the  electric  field  at  any  point  is  taken  to  be  the 
direction  in  which  a  small  positively  chained  body  would  tend  to 
move  if  placed  there.  A  line  drawn  through  an  electric  field  of 
force  so  as  to  be  at  each  point  ia  the  direction  of  the  electric  field 
at  that  point  ia  called  an  electric  line  qf  force  or  a  line  of  electric 
strain. 

279.  Electric  PotentiaL — If  an  electric  charge  q  be  placed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  charged  body  Q,  the  system  consist- 
ing of  the  two  charges  and  the  intervening  medium  will  possess 
potential  energy.  The  magnitude  of  the  potential  energy  will 
depend  upon  the  point  at  which  the  charge  q  is  placed  relative  to 
Q.    The  point  a,  Fig.  257,  dilTers  from  b  and  c  in  that  the  potential 
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energy  of  the  system  would  have  different  magnitudes  if  a  given 
charge  were  placed  at  a,  b  and  c.  Thus,  each  point  in  the  region  of 
a  charged  bodj'  possesses  a  certain  quality  which  is  measured  by 
the  change  in  the  potential  energy  of  the  electric  system  produced 
by  placing  a  given  charge  at  the  point  in  question.  That  char- 
acteristic of  a  point  in  the  region  of  a  charged  body  or  system  of 
bodies  by  virtue  of  which  potential  energy  ia  given  to  the  system 
when  a  unit  positive  charge  is  placed  there  is  called  the  electric 
potential  at  the  given  point. 

If  a  small  body  electrified  with  a  unit  positive  charge  be  brought 
into  the  neighborhood  of  an  isolated  positively  charged  body  there 
will  be  a  force  of  repulsion  acting  upon  the  two  bodies;  or,  if 
brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  an  isolated  negatively  charged 
body  there  will  be  a  force  of  attraction  acting  upon  them.  In 
either,  case  the  force  acting  upon  the  two  chai^;^  bodies  will  be 
zero  when  they  are  separated  by  an  infinite  distance.  When  in 
this  position  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  equals  zero. 
Consequently,  at  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance  from  a  chained 
body,  the  electric  potential  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  ?ero. 
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Hence,  the  magnitude  of  (lie  electric  potential  at  a  given  point 
equals  the  amount  of  work  which  must  be  done  by  an  external 
agent  in  carrying  a  unit  positive  charge  from  infinity  to  the 
given  point.  If  positive  work  must  be  done  by  an  external  ^ent 
in  moving  the  unit  positive  charge  from  an  infinite  distance  to 
'the  given  point,  the  potential  at  this  point  ia  said  to  be  kigh; 
if,  however,  positive  work  must  be  done  by  the  external  agent  in 
moving  the  unit  positive  charge  from  the  given  point  to  an  infinite 
distance,  the  potential  at  the  given  point  is  said  to  be  low. 

The  difference  of  electric  potential  between  two  points  is 
measured  by  the  work  required  to  move  a  unit  positive  charge 
from  one  point  to  the  other. 

For  example,  if  100  ci^  of  work  are  required  to  move  a  unit 
positive  charge  from  a  point  £  to  a  point  A  in  opposition  to  an  elec- 
tric field  directed  from  A  toward  B,  the  difference  of  potential 
between  A  and  B  is  100  ergs  per  unit  charge,  and  the  potential  of 
A  is  higher  than  that  of  B.  If  10  units  of  charge  had  been  moved, 
the  work  required  would  have  been  10  times  as  great,  but  the 
potential  difference  between  A  and  B  would,  as  before,  be  100 
ergs  per  unit  charge. 

In  general,  if  IV  units  of  work  are  required  to  move  a  chai^ 
q  from  a  place  of  potential  Vb  to  a  place  of  potential  Va  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  electric  field  directed  from  A  toward  B, 

W  =  q{VA~Vt,), (169) 

or 

Va-Vb  =  — (170) 

The  electrostatic  unit  of  electric  potential  ia  the  erg  per  unit 
charge. 

280.  The  Practical  Zero  of  Electric  Potential.— Althoi^h  in 
mathematical  work  it  is  very  convenient  to  use  as  the  zero  of  elec- 
tric potential,  the  potential  of  a  point  in  space  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  charged  body  or  sj-stem  under  consideration,  in 
experimental  work  it  is  quite  otherwise.  In  experimental  work 
it  is  customarj'  to  take  the  electric  potential  of  the  earth  as  zero. 
This  is  allowable  for  the  following  reasons.     As  the  earth  is  a 
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rather  good  conductor,  the  potentials  at  various  points  on  it  will 
never  be  very  different.  And  since  the  size  of  the  earth  is  bo 
great,  and  since  with  every  positive  charge  we  always  produce 
an  equal  negative  charge,  any  change  in  the  potential  of  the  earth 
due  to  any  charge  we  can  impart  to  it  is  ahnost  exactly  balanced 
by  the  presence  of  the  neighboring  chai^  of  opposite  sign. 

The  use  of  two  zero  points  from  which  to  reckon  electric  poten- 
tial in  different  cases  is  similar  to  the  use  in  heat  of  the  absolute 
zero  and  the  centigrade  zero  of  temperature.  Since  in  experi- 
mental work  only  differences  of  potential  are  usually  required,  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  know  the  difference  between  the  potential 
of  the  earth  and  that  at  infinity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  difference 
is  great. 

Taking  the  electric  potential  of  the  earth  as  zero,  a  body  is 
said  to  be  at  high  potenlial  when  on  being  connected  to  the  earth 
by  a  conductor,  positive  electricity  will  pass  from  the  body  to  the 
earth.  Similarly,  a  body  is  said  to  be  at  low  potential  when  on 
being  connected  to  the  earth  by  a  conductor,  positive  electricity 
will  pass  from  the  earth  to  the  body.  Since  the  earth  is  so  large 
that  its  potential  cannot  be  sensibly  altered  by  any  charge  that  we 
can  impart  to  it,  any  body  after  being  connected  to  the  earth  will 
be  at  zero  potential  if  energy  is  not  supphed  to  it,  and  any  un- 
charged body  which  is  close  to  the  earth  and  far  from  any  charges 
except  that  of  the  earth  will  also  be  at  zero  potential. 

281.  Potential  m  Space  due  to  Charged  Bodies. — Since  a 
positive  charge  tends  to  move  p.way  from  an  isolated  positively 
charged  body,  points  near  an  isolated  positively  chained  body  are 
at  higher  potentials  than  points  at  greater  distances.  And  since  a 
positive  charge  tends  to  approach  an  isolated  negatively  charged 
body,  points  near  an  isolated  negatively  charged  body  are  at  lower 
potentials  than  points  at  greater  distances.  The  entire  region 
about  an  isolaUd  positively  charged  body  is  at  high  potential,  and 
the  entire  region  about  an  isolated  negatively  charged  body  is  at 
low  potential. 

The  word  isolated  is  here  used  to  mean,  far  from  any  other 
charge  and  far  from  any  other  conductor. 

The  presence  of  an  electrified  body  affects  the  entire  region 
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round  about  it.  A  high  potential  body  raises  the  potential  of  the 
whole  region  round  about  it,  raising  to  a  higher  potential  those 
points  near  the  body  than  those  points  farther  away.  Similarly, 
the  entire  region  in  which  a  low  potential  body  is  situated  is  at  a 
lower  potential  than  it  would  be  if  the  body  were  not  present,  and 
those  points  near  the  low  potential  body  are  at  a  lower  potential 
than  those  points  farther  away  from  it.  If  a  positively  charged 
body  be  moved  from  one  point  to  another  it  raises  the  potential  of 
all  points  that  it  approaches  and  lowers  the  potential  of  all  points 
from  which  it  recedes.  And  if  a  negatively  charged  body  be 
moved  from  one  point  to  another  it  lowers  the  potential  of  all 
points  that  it  approaches  and  raises  the  potential  of  all  points 
from  which  it  recedes. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  charged  bodies  in  a  given  region, 
each  produces  its  own  effect  upon  the  electric  potential  at  any 
given  point  independently  of  the  other  bodies.  For  example, 
when  alone,  the  positively  charged  body  A,  Fig.  258,  is  at  high  po- 
tential, but  on  bringing  a  low  potential  body  L  into  the  a  >^-^ 
neighborhood  of  A,  the  potential  of  A  will  be  lowered  (+)  (  Ij  ) 
and  the  potential  of  L  will  be  raised.     If  the  low  poten-  ^-^ 

tial  body  L  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  A,  the         * 
potential  of  the  latter  will  be  reduced  more  and  more.     It  may 
become  zero  or  even  "  low."     Unless  L  be  brought  close  enough 
to  A  for  a  spark  to  jump  across,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  charge  on  either  body. 

282.  Flow  of  Electricity. — The  potential  energy  of  any  sjrs- 
tem  tends  to  diminish  to  a  minimum.  For  example,  a  mass  tends 
to  move  from  a  place  of  higher  to  a  place  of  lower  gravitational 
potential.  Similarly,  a  positive  charge  tends  to  move  from  a  place 
of  higher  to  a  place  of  lower  electric  potential,  and  a  negative 
charge  tends  to  move  from  a  place  of  lower  to  a  place  of  higher 
electric  potential. 

Let  a  narrow  strip  of  aluminium  or  gold  leaf  BD,  Fig.  259,  be 
attached  to  a  metal  rod  AC  as  shown  in  the  figure.  If  a  charged 
body  be  brought  into  contact  with  A,  the  leaf  BD  will  be  deflected 
away  from  the  vertical  position.  This  means  that  electricity 
has  been  transmitted  along  the  rod  till  both  BC  and  BD  are 
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charged.    Theee  being  chained  similarly,  the  movable  varte  BD 
is  repelled  and  deflected  away  from  the  original  position. 

If  the  metal  rod  ili7  be  replaced  by  one  made  of  sulphur, 
glass  or  hard  rubber,  and  the  upper  end  be  chained  as  before, 
^  there  will  be  no  deflection  of  the  movable  vane  BD. 

Thia    means    that    electricity  is  not  transmitted  by 
sulphur,  glass  or  hard  rubber. 

These  experiments  show  that  some  substances  trans- 
mit electricity,  and  other  eubstances  do  not.    Substances 
that  transmit  electricity  readily  are  called  conductors, 
and  substances  that  do  not  arc  called  non-conductors 
or  insulators.     Metals  are  good  conductors.     Air,  glass, 
silk,  porcelain,  rubber,  sulphur,  amber  and  shellac  are 
Fio.  259.     good   insulators.     A  body  that  is  not  in  contact  with 
any  conductor  is  said  to  be  insulated. 
If  two  points  at  a  difference  of  electric  potential  are  connected 
by  a  conductor  and  no  energy  enters  the  system  from  outside,  a 
positive  charge  will  move  along  the  conductor  from  the  place  at 
higher  potential  toward  the  place  at  lower  potential.     This  flow 
will  continue  until  the  entire  conductor  is  at  a  uniform  potential. 
A  conductor  may  be  defined  as  a  body  in  which  a  difference  of 
-  potential  cannot  persist  unless  enei^  be  supplied  from  outside. 
A  flow  of  electricity  which  occurs  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  is 
called  a  discharge. 

If  two  points  maintained  at  a  constant  potential  difference  be 
connected  by  a  conductor,  the  flow  of  electricity  will  be  steady. 
The  rate  of  flow  of  electricity  is  called  electric  current  strength. 
The  strength  of  a  current  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  passes  any  section  of  the  conductor  in  a  given  time. 
Thus,  representing  strength  of  current  by  the  symbol  /, 

I  =  f (171) 

This  equation  shows  that  the  C.  G.  S.  electrostatic  unit  ctfcuT' 
rent  strength  is  a  flow  of  one  C.  G.  S.  electrostatic  unit  quantity 
of  electricity  per  second. 
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283.  Piezo-EIectrification. — Some  crystals  become  electrically 
charged  when  subjected  to  stress.  The  phenomenon  called  piezo- 
electrification  (preasare-electrification),  is  exhib- 
ited by  boracite,  quartz,  tourmaline,  and  es- 
pecially strongly  by  Rochelle  salt.  If  a  crystal 
of  Rochelle  salt  be  compressed  perpendicularly 
to  the  end  faces.  Fig.  260,  the  two  end  faces  will 
be  chained  positively  and  the  equatorial  zone 
negatively.  By  applying  a  torque  about  the 
principal  axis  of  the  crystal,  chaises  will  also  be  developed. 


By  applying  compreaaion  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  sxia  of  a  crystkl 
of  Rochelle  salt,  A.  M.  Nicolson  haa  obtained  charges  of  200  electroetatie 
unite,  and  poteotiala  of  1.66  electrostatic  units  per  kilogram  weight. 

By  causing  a,  needle  attached  to  the  spring  compressor,  Fig.  200,  to  rest  in 
the  groove  of  a,  graphophone  disk  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tranavenie  motion 
of  the  needle  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  disk  will  cause  slight  torsions  of 
the  crystal,  charges  will  be  developed  which  vary  with  the  fonn  of  the  groove, 
that  is,  with  the  sound  which  produced  the  groove.  If  a  telephone  receiver  be 
joined  to  the  electric  terminals  of  the  crystal,  the  sound  recorded  on  the 
graphophone  disk  can  be  reproduced  at  a  distant  point. 

284.  Electrostatic  Induction. — Consider  the  effect  of  an 
electrified  body  upon  an  insulated  uncharged  conductor.  In 
Fig.  261,  A  and  B  are  two  metal  bodies  supported  on  glass  rods. 
Let  A  be  discharged  by  touching  it  with 
the  finger.  Let  B  be  negatively  charged 
by  stroking  it  with  a  piece  of  fur.  Since 
fi  is  at  a  distance  from  all  other  charged 
bodies  it  is  at  low  potential.  And  since 
B  is  supported  by  a  non-conducting  rod, 
its  charge  remains. 
On  bringing  the  charged  body  B  near  to  the  uncharged  body  A, 
but  not  touching  it,  it  is  found  (by  means  of  a  chai^d  pith  ball, 
for  example)  that  the  body  A  has  become  positively  charged  on  the 
end  nearer  the  body  B  and  negatively  chai^d  on  the  end  distant 
from  B.  About  an  intermediate  zone  the  char^  is  zero.  It  is 
found  that  the  longer  the  body  A,  and  the  nearer  the  body  A  is  to 
B,  the  greats  is  the  magnitude  of  the  charges  on  the  two  ends. 


Fio.  261. 
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Since  the  body  A  is  quite  inaulated,  no  chaise  hae  been  either 
added  to  it  or  taken  from  it  during  these  operations.  Conse- 
quently the  positive  charge  on  one  end  is  equal  in  magnitude  to 
the  negative  charge  on  the  other  end.  The  production  of  electri- 
fication on  a  body  by  the  mere  proximity  of  an  electrified  body  is 
called  eledro^atic  induction  or  infiuence. 

In  tenna  of  the  idea  of  electric  potential,  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  charges  on  A  is  as  follows:  The  presence  of  the 
low  potential  body  B  lowere  the  potential  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding r^on — points  nearer  the  body  being  at  a  lower  poten- 
tial than  points  farther  away.  Thus,  the  potential  of  a  point  on 
the  end  of  A  nearer  B  is  made  lower  than  the  potential  of  a  point 
on  the  end  of  A  farther  from  B.  These  two  points  being  con- 
nected by  a  conductor,  a  positive  chaise  will  flow  from  the  end  at 
higher  potential  to  the  end  at  lower  potential.  The  charge  on  the 
end  farther  from  B  will  be  thereby  reduced  from  its  original  zero 
value  to  a  negative  value,  while  the  charge  on  the  end  nearer  B 
will  be  raised  from  its  original  zero  value  to  a  positive  value.  It 
should  be  noted,  (a)  that  although  one  end  of  A  is  charged 
negatively  and  the  other  positively,  the  total  charge  on  A  is  still 
zero;  (6)  that  after  the  momentary  flow  of  positive  charge  along 
A,  the  electric  potential  of  A  is  uniformly  low  throughout. 

The  entire  body  A  being  at  one  potential,  and  this  potential 
being  lower  than  that  of  the  earth,  if  the  earth  be  connected  to  A , 
a  positive  charge  will  flow  from  the  earth  to  A  and  the  magnitude 
of  this  chaise  will  be  the  same  whatever  point  oi  Abe  joined  to  the 
earth.  If  the  ooimection  between  the  body  A  and  the  earth  be 
broken,  and  the  body  B  then  removed  to  a  distance,  the  body  A 
will  be  left  positively  charged. 

The  charged  body  B  and  the  uncharged  body  A  tend  to  ap- 
proach one  another  because  the  force  of  attraction  between  B 
and  the  nearer  end  of  A  exceeds  the  force  of  repulsion  between  B 
and  the  distant  end  of  A.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  attraction 
between  a  charged  body  and  any  uncharged  body.  As  there  is 
a  greater  separation  of  chaises  on  a  good  conductor  than  on  a 
poor  conductor,  good  conductors  are  more  strongly  attracted  than 
poor  conductors. 
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Tbe  fart  that  good  conductoia  fire  more  Htron^y  attracted  by  a  charged 
body  tbm  are  poor  conductors  is  the  basis  of  tbe  electrostatic  metbod  of 
■eparating  Metallic  particlee  from  particles  of  roek.  Crushed  ore  drops  from 
a  hopper  onto  a  rotatiDg  drum  and  thence  falls  in  a  ttac  sheet  in  Innt  of  * 
highly  charged  body  Q,  Pig.  262.  The  poorly  conducting  particfw  are  bwt 
sUgbtly  deflected  by  the  charged  body  whereas  the  oooducting.  particles  •*» 
drawn  ia  one  side  and  fall  into  a  differmt  chute.  To  ittcoivier  any  metaUte 
partidtB  which  may  be  stQl  with  the  poorly  conducting  BatcrU,  the  fn^'-ir 
are  sabjeeted  to  sewrat  repettlione  of  the  above  action. 

S85.  TIN  Geld  Leaf  Bkctroacope^— Tha  senritire  mstnancst  for  lfa« 
deteetioB  of  charges  aad  the  determinntkiD  ol  the-  sigb  of  a  chargir  eonaiBla  af 
a  nsTTDW  Strip  of  gold  or  ahnainiuitt  fo3  attached  by  ooe  end  to  a  Metal  ta^ 
Fig.  263.  The  gold  leaf  should  be  protected  by  a  metal  cue  provided  witb  m 
window.  The  rod  is  separated  from  the  esse  by  aa 
insulating  plug  of  sulphur  or  amber.  On  charging 
the  upper  end  of  the  rod,  either  poeitively  or  n^a- 
tively,  the  rod  and  the  leaf  will  become  similarly 
charged  and  the  gold  leaf  will  recede  from  the  rod. 
If  the  charge  be  increased,  the  deflection  will  become 
greater;  if  the  charge  be  decreased  the  deflection 
will  become  smaller. 


Fta.  262. 


^ 
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The  gold  leaf  is  so  frail  that  it  would  be  broken  if  the  instrument  woe 
strongly  charged.  For  this  reason  it  is  never  charged  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  a  charged  glass  or  hard  rubber  rod. 

To  charge  an  electroscope  negatively,  a  ^ass  rod  that  has  been  separated 
from  silk  is  brought  toward  the  instrument.  The  whole  r^on  about  the  glass 
rod  being  at  high  potential  (Art.  281),  the  electroscope  is  now  at  a  higher 
potential  than  the  earth.  On  touching  the  instrument  with  the  finger,  the 
instrument  and  the  earth  will  be  joined  by  a  conductor.  Since  a  difference  of 
potential  cannot  persist  on  a  conductor  unleHS  energy  be  supplied,  a  positive 
charge  will  flow  from  tbe  electroscope  to  the  earth  until  the  potential  of  tbe 
electroscope  is  that  of  the  earth.  Since  a  positive  charge  has  left  the  pre- 
viously uncharged  electroscope,  the  instrument  is  now  negatively  charged. 
If  the  finger  be  removed  from  the  electroscope  without  moving  the  glass  rod, 
the  electroscope  will  remain  at  lero  potential  and  will  be  charged  negatively. 
But  the  potential  of  the  electroscope  is  higher  than  it  would  be  if  the  high  po- 
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tential  glass  rod  were  not.  present.  If  the  glass  rod  now  be  remnved.  the 
potential  of  the  electroscope  will  be  leen  high  than  when  the  ^asa  rod  was 
present.  Hence  the  electroscope  is  now  at  low  potential.  And  as  positive 
charge  left  the  previously  uncharged  electroscope  while  connected  to  the 
earth,  the  instrument  ia  now  negatively  charged. 

By  using  a  hard  rubber  rod  that  has  been  separated  from  fur  and  proceeding 
as  above,  ar,  electroscope  ran  be  charged  positively. 

S86.  The  Electrophorus. — Electrostatic  induction  furnishes  a  convenient 
means  for  producing  charges.  The  electrophorus  consists  of  a  plate  of  ebonite, 
sealing  wax  or  other  substance  low  down  in  the  electrostatic  series  <Art.  276), 
together  with  a  sheet  metal  cover  provided  with  an  insulating  handle.  On 
stroking  this  plate  A,  Fig.  264,  with  a  piece  of  fur,  the  plate  will  be  charged 
negatively.     On  removing  the  fur  the  plate  will  be  at  low  potential. 


.^    ^     t^ 
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It  we  bring  the  uncharged  cover  B  near  the  plate  A,  Fig  265,  the  cover  will 
become  of  low  potential.  And  if  the  plate  and  cover  do  not  touch,  the  charge 
of  the  cover  will  remain  zero. 

If  while  the  cover  is  near  the  plat«.  it  Is  touched  by  a  body  connected  to 
the  earth,  Fig.  266,  charge  will  flow  from  the  sero  potential  earth  to  the  low 
potential  cover  till  the  cover  becomes  of  lero  potential.  The  cover  ia  now 
positively  charged. 

If  the  connection  with  the  earth  be  now  broken  and  the  cover  be  removed 
to  a  distance,  the  potential  of  the  cover  will  not  be  so  low  as  when  the  cover 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  low  potential  plate.  Therefore  the  potential 
of  the  cover  is  now  high.  The  charge  U  the  same  as  it  was  before  it  was 
removed  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  plate. 

If  the  cover  be  now  brought  into  contact  with  the  earth,  electricity  will 
flow  from  the  high  potential  cover  to  the  zero  potential  earth  till  the  cover  ia 
at  zero  potential.     The  cover  is  now  uncharged. 

The  chai^  and  the  potential  of  the  plate  A  are  the  same  now  as  they 
were  after  the  plate  was  stroked  with  the  fur.  The  above  series  of  operations 
can  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  ene[^  of  the  high-potcntiat  charged  cover 
in  Fig.  267  is  due  to  the  work  expended  in  separating  the  positively  charged 
cover  from  the  negatively  charged  plate  in  Fig.  266. 

287.  Electric  Capacity  or  Capacitance.^Let  a  positive  charge 
be  given  to  a  body  A,  and  an  equal  negative  charge  to  a  body  B, 
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This  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  positive  charge  from  B  and  giving  it 
to  A.  This  process  develops  a  potential  difference  between  the 
bodies  with  A  at  higher  potential  than  B.  If  the  charge  taken  from 
B  and  given  to  A  is  doubled,  the  potential  difference  is  also  doubled; 
and  in  general,  the  potential  difference  is  proportional  to  the 
charge  taken  from  one  body  and  given  to  the  other. 

Since  the  carrying  of  a  positive  charge  q  from  £  to  A  produces 
a  potential  difference  Va  —  Vb,  proportional  to  g,  we  may  write 


-Vb- 


(172) 


where  C  is  a  constant  which  depends  ujwn  the  size  of  the  bodies, 
the  distance  between  them  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  This  constant  is  numerically  equal  to  the  charge  that 
must  be  carried  from  one  body  to  the  other  in  order  to  develop 
unit  potential  difference  between  the  bodies.  It  is  called  the 
electric  capacity  or  capacitance  of  the  system. 

Sometimes  one  spxjaks  of  the  capacity  of  a  single  body.  In 
this  case  it  is  understood  that  the  other  body  is  the  wall  of  the 
room,  the  earth  or  something  else  at  zero  fwtential, 

288.  Condensers. — Let  a  plate,  A,  be  chained  positively,  and 
let  a  plate,  B,  be  charged  negatively.  If  the  two  plates  are 
far  apart  the  charge  on  either  of  them  produces  little  effect  on  the 
potential  of  the  other.  But  if  they  are  brought  close  together,  the 
negative  charge  on  B  lowers  the  potential  of  A  and  the  positive 
charge  on  A  raises  the  potential  of  B.  Hence  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  plates  is  much  smaller  than  when  the  plates 
are  far  apart.  It  follows  (172),  that  the  capacitance  of  the 
system  is  much  greater  when  the  plates  are  close  together  than 
when  they  are  far  apart.  In  other  words,  when  the  plates  are 
close  tc^ether  a  much  larger  chaise  can  be  carried  from  one  to 
the  other  without  producing  a  great  potential  difference  between 
them.  The  terra  electric  condenser  is  apphed  to  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  two  conductors  insulated  from  one  another  and  so 
arranged  that  a  large  charge  can  be  carried  from  one  to  the  other 
without  the  potential  difference  between  the  conductors  being 
greatly  changed. 
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The  electric  capacitance  of  a  condenser  ia  aumerically  equal  to 
the  number  of  units  of  char^  that  must  be  communicated  to  one 
conductor  in  order  that  the  difference  in  potential  between  the  two 
conductors  may  change  by  unit  amount.  The  capacitance  of  an 
electric  condenser  depends  upon  the  area  and  shape  of  the  con- 
ducting surfaces,  their  distance  apart,  and  u[>on  the  nature  of  the 
intervening  dielectric.  In  order  that  a  condenser  may  have  great 
capacitance,  the  area  of  the  conducting  surfaces  should  be  lat^, 
and  the  distance  between  these  surfaces  should  be  small. 

By  the  electric  capacitance  of  a  condenser  one  does  not  mean 
the  greatest  quantity  of  electricity  it  can  hold.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  electricity  that  can  be  imparted  to  a  condenser  de- 
pends not  only  upon  its  electric  capacitance,  but  also  upon  the 
ability  of  the  substance  between  the  conductors  to  resist  being 
punctured  by  an  electric  discharge.  The  instrument  is  called  an 
electric  condenser  because  a  considerable  charge  can  be  imparted 
to  it  with  an  expenditure  of  but  a  small  amount  of  work. 

Condensera  usually  conaiat  of  a  pile  oS  thin  metal  sheets  separated  by  a 
layer  of  sheet  mica,  paraffined  paper  or  glass.  The  alternate  metal  sheets 
joined  together  constitute  one  conductor,  while  the  other  metal  sheets  joined 
together  couBtitute  the  other  conductor.  Idrge  commercial  condensers  arc 
also  made  by  enclosing  the  metal  sheets  separated  by  thin  spaces  in  a  strong 
tank  filled  with  air  under  a  pressure  of  200  or  more  pounds  weight  per  square 
inch.  The  earliest  condensers  were  made  in  Leyden  and  consisted  of  glass 
jars  coated  with  tinfoil  inside  and  outside  to  withift  a  few  inches  from  the 
mouth.     Such  condensers  are  still  used  and  are  called  "Leyden  jars." 

One  purpose  for  which  condensers  are  used  is  to  accumulate  a  gradually 
increasing  charge  until  when  a  certain  potential  difference  is  attained  all  the 
accumulated  charge  will  spark  across  a  gap  left  in  the  circuit 

289.  Specific  Inductive  Capacity. — Consider  two  conducting 
plates,  one  chained  positively  and  the  other  negatively.  On  insert- 
ii^  a  sheet  of  unelectriflcd  glass  between  the  plates,  no  change  in 
the  chaises  is  produced.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  potential 
difference  between  the  plates  has  been  diminished.  Since  there 
is  a  diminution  of  (V'^-^l^a),  and  no  change  of  q,  it  follows  from 
(172)  that  the  capacitance  of  the  system  is  greater  when  the 
medium  between  the  conductors  is  glass  than  when  it  is  air. 
That  quahty  whereby  a  substance  introduced  between  the  coatings 
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of  a  condenser  changes  its  electric  capacitance  is    called    the 
inductive  capacity  of  the  substance. 

The  ratio  of  the  capacitance  of  a  condenser  when  the  space 
between  the  coatings  is  filled  with  a  given  medium,  to  the  capaci- 
tance of  the  same  condenser  when  the  space  between  the  coatings 
is  vacuum,  is  called  the  specific  indudive  capacity  of  the  given 
medium.  Thus,  if  when  the  space  between  the  plates  of  a  cer- 
tain condenser  is  filled  with  a  given  substance  the  electric  capaci- 
tance of  the  system  is  represented  by  C„  and  when  the  space 
between  the  plates  is  vacuous  the  electric  capacitance  is  C,,  then 
the  magnitude  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  given  sub- 
stance is 

Sp.  Ind.Cap.  =  ~! (173) 

The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  a  medium  is  numerically 
equal  to  its  dielectric  constant. 


QDEarioNS 

1.  Two  bodies  axe  rubbed  t>^ether  and  then  separated.  It  is  found  that 
they  are  electrified  and  have  energy.    What  is  the  source  of  the  energy? 

3.  Explain  why  a  metal  ball  euapended  by  a  silk  thread  between  two  bodice, 
one  of  which  is  charged  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  flies  back  and 
forth  between  the  bodies. 

3.  Given  an  electroscope,  a  glass  rod,  a  piece  of  silk,  how  would  you  pro- 
ceed to  test  the  sign  of  electrification  of  an  unknown  charge? 

4.  An  uncharged  conductor  is  brought  near  an  insulated  positively  chsxged 
conductor.  What  change  will  be  produced  in  the  field  of  force?  What  fur- 
ther change  will  be  produced  if  the  first  body  is  connected  to  the  earth  and  then 
diaconneeled? 

B.  ABsutning  that  oppositely  chan^  bodies  attract  one  another,  show  why 
any  charged  body  will  attract  an  uncharged  body, 

6.  Elxplain  why  an  initial  repulsion  is  followed  by  an  attraction  when  a 
small  conductor  with  a  considerable  char^  is  brought  gradually  near  to  a  laige 
conductor  with  a  small  charge,  the  charges  being  of  the  same  sign. 

7.  A  perfectly  insulated  unelectrified  conductor  is  brought  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  an  electrified  body.  While  in  thin  position  the  conductor  is  sepft- 
rated  Into  two  parts,  and  the  two  parts  removed  from  the  neighborhood. 
Describe  the  electric  condition  of  the  two  parts. 
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8.  Is  it  poaaible  to  have  a  positive  and  a  negative  charge  on  a  rondiictor  at 
the  same  time?  On  a  non-conductor?  Explain.  IShuw  how  a  body  may 
have  at  the  same  time; 

(a)  a  positive  charge  and  be  at  zero  poteotial; 
(6)  a  negative  charge  and  be  at  lero  potential; 
(c)  a  positive  and  a  negative  charge  and  be  at  high  or  low  potential. 

9.  An  isolated  insulated  metal  vessel  is  positively  charged.  An  uncharged 
metal  ball  supported  by  a  silk  thread  is  (a)  introduced  into  the  vessel  without 
touching  it;  (b)  then  connected  momentarily  with  the  earth;  (c)  then  re- 
moved to  a  distance.  State  the  changes  in  the  potential  and  in  the  charge  of 
the  ball  during  these  operations. 

10.  A  highly  positively  charged  body  is  gradually  brought  from  a  distance 
toward  a  negatively  charged  electroscope  without  touching  it.  State  and 
explain  the  phenomena  observed. 

11.  If  a  gold  leaf  electroscope  is  charged  negatively  and  a  glass  rod  which 
has  been  rubbed  with  silk  is  moved  toward  the  top  of  the  electroscope,  what 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  leaves?  If  a  piece  of  electrified  sulphur  is  brought 
near  a  negatively  charged  electroscope  and  the  leaves  dive^e  farther,  is  the 
electrification  of  the  sulphur  positive  or  negative? 

13.  Show  clearly  how  a  body  may  be  charged  positively  by  a  negatively 
charged  body. 

13.  A  gold  leaf  electroscope  is  charged  negatively.  An  electrified  body  is 
brought  near  the  knob  and  the  leaves  separate.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
chai^  of  the  body?    Explain. 

U.  In  charging  an  electroscope  by  influence,  why  must  the  finger  be 
removed  before  the  removal  of  the  charged  body? 

Ifi.  An  electroscope  poasesses  a  charge  which  causes  the  leaves  to  remain 
divergent,  but  you  do  not  know  whether  the  charge  is  plus  or  minus.  How 
would  you  decide  the  point  without  taking  any  charge  from  the  electroscope? 

16.  Show  how  it  is  possible  to  charge  an  uncharged  body,  (a)  positively, 
(b)  negatively,  by  means  of  a  positively  charged  body,  ■ 

17.  AsBUme  that  you  have  a  positively  charged  sphere  and  two  uncharged 
insulated  metal  vessels,  "A"  and  "B."  Trace  the  clianges  in  the  potentials 
and  the  charges  of  the  three  bodies  while  the  following  operations  are  auc- 
cesMvely  performed:  (a)  The  sphere  is  placed  inside  "A"  without  cootAct; 
(6)  the  two  are  enclosed  by  the  vessel  "B"  without  contact;  (c)  "A"  and  "B" 
are  joined  by  a  conductor ;  (d)  the  contact  is  broken;  (e)  the  three  bodies  are 
separated;  (f)  "A"  is  joined  to  the  earth. 


CHAPTER   XIX 
ELECTRICITY  IN  MOTION 

§  I .  Fundamental  Laws  of  IHrtd  Currenia 

290.  The  Magnetic  Field  Surroimding  Moving  Electricity. — In 
1820  Oersted  observed  that  if  a.  compass  needle  be  near  a  current 
carrying  conductor,  the  needle  will  set  itself  petpendicular  to  the 
line  from  the  needle  to  the  conductor.  In  1889  Rowland  per- 
fonned  an  experiment  which  showed  that  there  is  also  a  magnetic 
field  of  force  about  a  charge  fixed  to  a  rotatii^  non-conducting 
disk.  We  now  know  that  a  magnetic  field  is  produced  when  a 
charge  is  moving,  and  also  when  the  charge  is  changing  on  a  body 
that  is  at  rest.  A  magnetic  field  of  force  is  produced  wherever 
there  is  a  changing  electrostatic  field. 

The  magnetic  field  about  a  charged  particle  moving  through 
space  is  the  same  kind  of  a  field  as  that  about  a  current-carrying 
conductor.     In  all  cases  the 

direction    of    the  magnetic  y^  LJ 

field  about  a  moving  positive     ^mJ]  «nO*_         _ riSr* 
charge  bears  the  same  rela-  I     "It/'-'  "^tO&X) 

tion     to     the    direction     of  U^ 

motion  of  the  positive  charge  f""^'  268.  Fio.  269. 

that  the  direction  of  rotation 

of  a  wood  screw  bears  to  the  direction  of  the  advance  of  the 
screw. 

The  direction  of  an  electric  current  is  taken  to  be  the  direction 
of  motion  of  positive  charges.  Hence,  the  positive  direction  (^  an 
electric  current  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  surround- 
ing magnetic  field  of  force  thai  the  direction  of  the  advance  of  a  wood 
screiD  bears  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  screw.  This  is  called 
the  Right-hand  Screw  Rule. 
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Another  convenient  rule  for  remembering  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  field  about  a  current-carrying  conductor  is  the  so-called 
Right-hand  Thumb  Rule — if  one  grasps  the  wire  with  the  right 
hand  80  thai  the  thumb  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curreTit,  the  fingers  wUl  poirU  in 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field. 

If    a    current    flows    through    a    wire 

passing  perpendicularly  through  the  plane 

of  the  paper,   then  the  magnetic  field  of 

force,    mapped    by   sprinklii^  iron   filings 

on   the   paper,   will  be   as  shown  in    Fig. 

270. 

An  iron  Sling  diagram  of  the  magnetic  field  about  two  parallel 

conductors  carrying  equal  currents  in  the  same  directum  is  given  in 

Fig.  271.    An  iron  filing  diagram  of  the  magnetic  field  about  two 

MS*, 


Fio.  270. 


parallel  conductors  carrying  equal  currents  in  opposite  directions 
is  given  in  Fig.  272. 

The  direction  of  a  current,  or  of  a  line  of  force,  is  conveniently 
represented  by  an  arrow.     When  a  current  or  a  Une  of  force  is 
directed   away   from   the   reader,   and 
normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  it  is 
represented  by  an  *, —  suggesting  the 

feathers   seen   on   a  retreating  arrow.     Fw,  273.  Fio.  274. 

When  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper 

and  approaching  the  reader,  a  current  or  a  hnc  of  force  is  repre- 
sented by  a  dot, — suggesting  the  point  of  an  approaching  arrow. 
For  example,  the  directions  of  the  magnetic  fields  about  a  conduc- 
tor normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  when  carrying  current  away 
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from  the  reader,  and  when  carrying  current  toward  the  reader, 
are  shown  in  Figs,  273  and  274,  reapectively. 

291.  Soleaoids. — The  magnetic  field  of  force  near  a  current- 
carrying  conductor  can  be  increased  by  bending  the  conductor 
into  a  cylindrical  helix  or  aolenoid.  The  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
field  at  the  center  of  the  solenoid  b  proportional  to  the  number 
of  turns  of  wire  per  unit  length  in  the  solenoid.  An  iron  filing 
map  of  the  m^netic  field  about  a  solenoid  is  shown  in  Fig.  275. 

To  prepare  this  map  a  wire  was  threaded  through  two  rows  of 
holes  in  a  card  so  as  to  form  a  solenoid  with  the  card  passing 
through  the  axis  By  spnnklmg  iron  filings  on  the  card  while  a 
current  was  flowmg  m  the  solenoid  there  was  produced  on  the  card 


U^*-  s 


a  map  of  the  magnetic  field  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis 
of  the  solenoid.  A  comparison  of  this  map  with  Fig.  244  shows 
that  the  magnetic  field  of  a  solenoid  is  the  same  ae  that  of  a  bar 
magnet.  Some  lines  of  force  in  the  plane  of  the  card  are  drawn 
in  Fig.  276.  The  small  circles  represent  the  croea-sections  of  the 
wire  where  it  goes  through  the  card.  The  crosses  and  dots  in 
these  small  (circles  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current. 

292.  Electromagnets. — If  a  bar  of  iron  Ijc  placed  within  a 
solenoid,  the  magnetic  field  of  the  current  in  the  solenoid  will 
magnetize  the  iron.  The  induction  density  in  the  iron  core  will 
be  fi  times  as  great  as  the  magnetizing  field.  Magnets  produced 
by  the  magnetic  field  of  force  about  a  current-carrying  conductor 
are  called  electromagnets. 

The  polarity  produced  by  a  current  in  a  given  direction 
through  the  solenoid  can  be  determined  from  a  consideration  of  a 
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line-of-force  diagram  such  as  Fig.  276.  A  convenient  rule  is  the 
Thumb  Rule  which  may  be  applied  to  a  solenoid,  either  with  iron 
or  not,  as  follows:  Grasp  the  coil  with  the  right  hand  so  that  the 
fingers  point  in  Ike  diredion  of  the  current  in  the  wire.  Then  the 
thumb  will  point  toward  the  north-seeking  pole  of  the  coil.  On 
applying  this  rule  to  Fig.  276,  the  rule  will  be  found  to  be  correct. 
Electromagnets  can  be  made  that  are  much  more  intense 
than  magnets  produced  in  any  other  way.  If  the  iron  core  of  a 
solenoid  is  of  soft  iron,  its  magnetism  will  be  reduced  to  nearly 
zero  when  the  current  ceases.  For  these  reasons  electromagnets 
are  extensively  used  in  electric  bells,  telephones,  telegraph  instru- 
ments, dynamos,  motors,  as  well  as  in  other  instruments  and 
machines. 

393.  The  Simple  Electric  Telegraph.— Each  station  is  provided  with  a 
source  of  electric  current  B,  Fig.  277,  a  key  K  for  quickly  opening  and  closing 
the  circuit,  a  switch  S,  and  a 
sounder  conaiBting  of  a  small 
rod  of  iron  pivoted  above  an 
electromagnet  A.  The  figure 
represents  two  stations  joined 
by  a  single  wire.  The  cur- 
rent retumB  through  the 
earth.  E,  and  Bi  represent 
two  metal  plates  buried  in 
moiat  ground.  When  no 
current  traverses  the  line, 
the  pivoted  iron  rods,  called 


Fig.  277. 


re   held  by  spring  against  upper  stops  aa  shown  ij 
figure.     When  current  traveraes  the  line,  tbe  armatures  are  pulled  against 
lower  stops.    On  striking  either  an  upper  or  a  lower  atop,  a  distinct  click 

While  the  line  is  not  in  use,  the  switch  at  each  station  is  kept  dosed  and 
a  current  traverses  the  circuit.  Suppose  that  the  operator  at  station  X  deiiires 
to  communicate  with  the  operator  at  station  Y.  He  fintt  opens  his  switch 
Si  and  then  makes  and  breaks  the  circuit  by  depressing  and  raising  the  key 
K,.  Every  time  Ki  is  deprcased,  the  sounders  are  traversed  by  a  current  and 
each  armature  is  pulled  down  with  a  sharp  click.  On  permitting  the  key  ta 
rise,  the  circuit  is  broken  and  each  armature  is  pulled  by  ila  spring  against  the 
upper  stop  and  another  click  is  produced,  A  short  interval  between  two  clicks 
is  nailed  a  "dot";  a  longer  interval  is  called  a  "dash."  The  various  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  represented  by  groups  of  dots  and  dashes. 
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294.  Direction  of  tiie  Force  Acting  upon  two  Bodies  which  Give 
Rise  to  Magnetic  Fields. — It  is  found  that  two  unlike  magnet 
poles,  Fig.  278,  are  urged  toward  one  another;  a  current-carrying 
conductor  and  a  magnet  arranged  as  in  Fig.  279  are  urged  toward 
one  another;    and  two  conductors  with  currents  in  the  same 


Fia.  278. 
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Fio.  279.  Fio.  280,  Fio.  281. 


direction,  Figs.  280  and  281,  are  urged  toward  one  another.  On 
the  other  hand  two  like  magnet  poles.  Fig.  282,  are  ui^d  apiul; 
a  current-carrying  conductor  and  magnet  arranged  as  in  Fig.  283 
are  urged  apart;  and  two  conductors  with  currents  in  opposite 
directions.  Fig.  284,  are  urged  apart.    From  an  inspection  oS  these 
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Flo.  284. 


figures  it  will  be  seen  that  each  body  giving  rise  to  a  magnetic  field 
is  urged  from  the  side  where  the  componeni  fields  are  in  the  same 
direction  toviard  the  side  where  the  component  fields  are  in  opposite 
directions. 

If  the  two  component  fields  are  perpendicular  to  one  another 
there  is  no  force  action.     For  example  there  is  no  force  acting  upon 
a  current-carrying  conductor  parallel 
to  a  magnetic  field,   F^.  285.     But 
in   the  case  of    the   current-carrying 
conductor  not  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  is 
situated,  Fig.  286,  there  is  a  foroe  on 
the  upper  side  pushing  the  conductor  downward,  and  a  force  on 
the  lower  side  pullinjt  it  downward. 

By  the  same  method  we  can  show  that  two  non-parallel  cur- 
rentHjarrying  conductors  tend  to  turn  till  the  conductors  are  par- 
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allel  and  the  currents  are  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  in  Fig. 
287,  the  component  fields  being  in  opposite  directions  within  the 
angle  axe  and  also  within  the  angle  dxb,  a  and  c  are  urged  toward 
one  another,  and  d  and  b  are  urged  toward  one  another.  The 
component  fields  within  the  angle  axd  being  in  the  same  direction, 
and  also  the  component  fields  within  the  angle  cxb,  a  and  d  are 
pushed  away  from  one  another,  and  also  c  and  6  are  pushed  away 


Fio.  288. 


from  one  another.  If  no  forces  oppose  them,  these  actions  will 
continue  till  the  conductors  are  parallel  and  the  currents  are  in 
the   same   direction. 

296.  The  Electromagnetic  Unit  of  Current  Strengtti. — A  con- 
ductor carrj'ing  a  current  in  a  magnetic  field  is  acted  upon  by  a 
force  tending  to  push  it  sidewise  except  when  the  conductor  is 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  field.  If  the  magnetic  field  be  of 
unit  intensity,  and  the  direction  of  the  conductor  be  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  the  field,  the  force  acting  upon  unit  length  of 
the  conductor  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  current  Sowing 
along  the  conductor.  Using  this  arbitrary  convention,  it  is  found 
that  the  force  acting  on  a  cur^ent^^;aITying  conductor  placed  per- 
pendicular to  a  magnetic  field  varies  directly  with  the  length  of  the 
conductor,  the  intensity  of  the  field,  and  the  current.  This  is 
called  Ampere's  Law.     In  symbols, 


F  =  dHI, 


(174) 


where  c  is  a  constant  depending  upon  the  units  adopted  for  the 
various  quantities.  We  have  already  adopted  the  dyne  as  the 
unit  of  force,  the  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  lei^h  and  the  gauss 
as  the  unit  of  intensity  of  magnetic  field.  The  constant  c  will 
become  unity  if  we  adopt  as  the  unit  of  current,  a  current  strength 
of  such  magnitude  that  one  centimeter  of  the  conductor  aUmg  whith  it 
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flotoa  wiU  be  pushed  sidewise  with  a  force  of  one  dyne  when  Ike  con' 
ductor  is  in,  and  perpendicular  to,  a  magnetic  field  of  one  gauss. 

This  absdute  electromagnetic  unit  of  current  strei^h  is  aome- 
timee  called  the  abampere.  As  the  abampere  is  a  rather  large  unit, 
currents  are  usually  expressed  in  another  unit  just  one-tenth  as 
lai^e.     This  practical  unit  of  current  strength  is  called  the  ampere. 

296.  The  Electromagnetic  Unit  of  Charge. — The  absolute  elec- 
tromagnetic unit  of  chat^  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  that 
passes  a  given  point  in  one  second  when  the  conductor  is  trav- 
ersed by  an  abampere  (171).  The  practical  unit  of  charge  is 
the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes  a  ^ven  point  in  one  second 
when  the  conductor  is  traversed  by  one  ampere  of  current.  The 
practical  electromagnetic  unit  of  cl^rge  is  called  the  coulomb. 
The  coulomb  equals  3(10^)  electrostatic  units  of  charge. 

Measurements  show  that  a  flash  of  lightning  is  associated  with 
about  30  coulombs. 


1.  A  horizontal  iron  rod  is  to  be  maKnetiied  bo  that  the  right  end  ia  a  north 
pole.     Explain  fully  how  this  can  be  done  by  meaiu  of  a  current. 

3.  A  wire  is  stretched  from  east  to  west  (magnetic).  How  con  you  t«st 
whether,  and  in  what  direction,  an  electric  current  is  paasing  through  it? 

8.  Explain  ivhy  the  filament  of  a  lamp  fed  with  alternating  current  will 
oscillate  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field. 

1.  What  IB  the  cnuse  of  the  increase  of  magnetic  field  when  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  is  placed  in  a  coil  bearing  a  current? 

6.  Would  the  currents  in  the  neighboring  turns  of  an  electromagnet 
attract  or  repel  each  othcr7     State  how  you  would  torelpll, 

6.  A  suspended  wire  ia  carrying  a.  current  toward  you.  An  isolated  north 
pole  is  placed  above  it.  Does  the  mire  swing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left?  How  do 
you  determine?  The  s.iinc  magnet  pole  is  placed  below  it.  Does  the  wire 
swing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left? 

7.  A  wire  hanging  from  a  hook  carricH  an  electric  current  down  into  mer- 
cury surrounding  the  south  pole  of  a  vertical  magnet.  The  north  pole  is 
some  distance  below.  Draw  a  horizontal  cra<«-se('tion.  viewing  from  above. 
Show  the  direction  in  which  the  wire  will  move,  and  tell  how  you  determine  it. 

8.  A  wire  hanging  from  a  hook  carrier  an  electric  current  up  out  of  mercury 
surrounding  one  pole  of  a  vertical  magnet.  As  seen  from  above,  the  wire 
rotates  clockwise.  Which  pole  tX  the  magnet  is  uppermost?  Eiplaia  clearly 
how  you  determine. 
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9.  A  flexible  brush  preaaes  against  a  permanent  magnet  capable  of  rotation. 
Fig.  2S0.  The  negative  pole  of  a  battery  is  joined  to  this  brush  and  the  prni- 
tive  pole  to  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet.  Find  whether  the  magnet  will 
tend  to  rotate.    If  it  will,  find  the  direction. 

10.  An  inverted  Unihaped  wire  is  mounted  bo  as  to  be  capable  of  rotation 
about  one  pole  of  a  vertical  permanent  magnet,  Fig.  200.  The  ends  of  the 
wire  dip  in  a  horiiontal  circular  trough  of  mercury.  If  a  battery  be  joined  as 
indicat«d,  will  the  wire  tend  to  rotate?     If  so,  find  the  direction. 


11.  A  knitting  needle  resta  on  two  horitontal  rails  between  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  as  shown  in  Fig.  291 .  If  a.  current  traverHes  the  knitting  needle  in  the 
direction  indicated,  will  there  be  any  tendency  for  the  needle  to  roll  along  the 
rails?    If  90,  find  the  direction. 

IS.  An  inverted  U-shaped  wire  is  mounted  so  as  to  t>e  capable  of  rotation 
•bout  a  vertical  brass  rod.  Fig.  292.  The  ends  of  the  wire  dip  in  a  horJEontal 
circular  trough  of  mercury.  When  a  current  traverses  the  rod,  the  U-ehaped 
wire  and  a  horiiontal  coil  about  the  latter,  will  the  U-shaped  wire  tend  to 
rotate?    If  so,  find  the  direction. 


297.  Electric  Resistance. — When  a  conductor  is  traversed  by 
a  current  it  becomes  heated.  In  order  that  the  current  may  be 
maintained  at  a  constant  value  electric  energy  must  be  supplied  to 
the  conductor.  The  property  whereby  a  conductor  absorbs  the 
energy  of  the  electric  current  and  converts  it  into  heat  is  called 
the  electric  resistance  of  the  conductor.  The  resistance  of  a  con- 
ductor is  measured  by  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  it  by  the 
passage  of  unit  current  for  unit  time. 

By  experiment  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
in  a  wire  of  given  material  at  a  given  temperature  when  traversed 
by  unit  current  for  unit  time,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  is 
(o),  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  wire,  (6),  inversely 
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prpportional  to  ita  area  of  cross-section,  and,  as  a  rule,  (c),  depends 
upon  nothing  else.     Consequently,  the  resistance 

fl-^ (175) 

where  p  is  a  constant  for  any  given  material  at  any  given  temper- 
ature. This  constant  is  called  the  resistivity  or  specific  rtsiti^ 
once  of  the  given  material  and  is  equal  to  the  resistance  between 
opposite  faces  of  a  centimeter  cube  of  the  material.  The  reciprocal 
of  resistivity  is  called  conductivity. 

Engineers  frequently  employ  the  circular  mil  foot  as  a  standard 
volume,  in  which  case  the  resistivity  is  the  resistance  between 
opposite  ends  of  a  wire  of  circular  section,  I  foot  long  and  .001  inch 
in  diameter.  One  mil  is  a  thousandth  of  an  inch.  One  circular 
mil  is  the  area  of  a  circle  one  mil  in  diameter.  The  area  of  a  circle 
d  mils  in  diameter  is  (P  circular  mils.  When  length  is  expressed 
in  feet  and  sectional  area  in  circular  mils  the  numerical  value  of 
K  in  the  equation 


(176) 


is  10.8  for  pure  copper  at  20°  C. 

The  resistivity  of  some  substances  is  afFect«d  by  light  and  the 
presence  of  magnetic  fields.  At  atmospheric  temperatures  a 
magnetic  field  of  27,500  gausses  will  increase  the  resistance  of  a 
bismuth  wire  transverse  to  the  field  about  2.54  times.  This  fact 
furnishes  a  method  of  measuring  magnetic  field  intensities. 

Not  all  of  the  cross-section  of  a  conductor  takes  part  equally  in 
the  conduction  of  a  rapidly  alternating  current.  The  resistance 
of  a  copper  wire  to  oscillating  currents  of  the  frequency  of  10* 
alternations  per  second  is  about  the  same  as  that  which  would  be 
offered  by  the  outer  layer  0,01  mm.  thick.  The  resistance  of  a 
conductor  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  frequency  of  alterna- 
tion. For  the  alternating  currents  employed  for  lighting  and 
power  this  "  skin  effect "  b  negligible;  but  in  the  case  of  the  rapidly 
oscillating  currents  of  lightning  and  wireless  tel^raphy  it  b 
considerable. 
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Pari  of  the  energy  of  an  electric  discharge  or  of  aD  electric  current  is  traits' 
formed  into  heat.  The  enormotie  electric  discharges  that  occur  in  the  air  dur- 
ing atonna  develop  sufficient  hp^t  akmg  titeir  path  to  produce  brilliant 
lightning  flashes. 

The  development  of  heat  by  the  passage  of  electncitj  lliroa^  a  conductor 
is  the  basis  of  noany  domestic  appliaJicea  such  as  the  incandescent  tamf),  tW 
electric  cooking  range,  the  electric  flatiron,  the  electric  taaat«r  and  the  eledrir 
hair  curler.  In  these  devices  the  "resistor,"  or  conductor  in  which  the  heat  is 
developed,  consists  of  a  wire  of  high  resistivity,  either  bare  or  wrapped  with 
asbestos.  Due  to  their  high  melting  point,  high  resistivity  and  ability  to 
withstand  oxidation,  alloys  of  nickel  and  chromium  are  much  used  for  domestic 
devices.     Tungsten  is  now  most  often  used  for  the  filaments  of  incandescent 

A  platinum  wire  or  band  heat«d  to  incandescence  is  frequently  used  by 
surgeons,  instead  of  a  knife,  to  remove  tumorous  growths.  The  hot  wire  will 
cut  and  also  sear  the  wound  so  that  dangerous  bleeding  is  prevented. 

If  two  pieces  of  metal  be  pressed  together  while  a  large  current  passes 
through  them,  there  will  be  developed  at  the  junction  sufficient  heat  to  fuse 
the  two  pieces  ti^^ther.  In  this  mamer  metals  can  be  welded  that  cannot 
be  welded  by  the  older  processes, 

298.  Resistivity  Changed  by  Temperature. — The  resistivity  of 
most  substances  increases  when  the  temperature  rises.  For  some 
pure  metals,  the  increase  of  resistance  from  any  standard  tem- 
perature to  any  other  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  resistance 
ftt  the  standard  temperature,  aad  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  change  of  temperature.  Th«s,  if  at  0°  C,  the  resistance  of 
a  given  wire  made  of  one  of  those  metals  be  flo,  then  in  rising  to  (" 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  resistance  (3ffo(,  where  ^  is  a  constant 
of  proportionality  called  the  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance. 
Consequently,  at  t°,  the  resistance  will  be 

I{,  =  Iio+pli^  =  Bc{l+0t) (177) 

For  platinum,  the  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  is 
approximately  0.0037  per  degree  centigrade.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  is  approximately 
numerically  equal  to  the  temperature  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a 
perfect  gas  at  constant  pressure,  (0.00366).  Therefore,  the  resis- 
tivity of  platinum  varies  approximately  with  the  absolute  tem- 
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perature.  If  this  law  holds  for  all  temperatures,  the  resistivity  of 
platinum  is  nearly  zero  at  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature. 

Carbon,  boron,  glass,  porcelain  and  non-metallic  liquid  cod- 
ductors  have  negative  temperature  coefficients  of  resistaiice, 
that  is,  these  substances  diminish  in  resistance  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised.  At  a  red  heat  the  resistance  of  a  boron  wire  is  only 
0.0000 1  the  resistance  at  room  temperature. 

The  temperature  coefficients  of  most  alloys  arc  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  pure  metals  of  which  they  are  composed.  For 
example,  the  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  of  a  certain 
alloy  of  nickel  and  steel  is  0.00067  per  "  C;  one  of  copper  and 
nickel  is  —  0.00001  per  "  C. ;  and  one  of  copper,  nickel  and  manga- 
nese is  zero  from  40"  C.  to  50°  C.  For  temperatures  below  40°  C. 
this  last  alloy  has  a  small  positive  coefficient,  and  at  temperatures 
above  50°  C.  it  has  a  small  negative  coefficient. 

.Sinre  electric  resistance  can  be  readily  measured,  the  change  of  resistance 
with  change  of  temperature  furnishes  a  convenient  means  for  the  comparison 
of  temperaturea.  Platinum  may  be  used  from  the  lowest  temperature  up  to 
1 100°  C.     For  temperatures  below  200°  C,  pure  nickel  can  be  used, 

299.  Resistivity  Changed  by  Light. — Selenium,  and  the  min- 
eral antimonite  (antimony  sulphide)  possess  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  property  possessed  by  but  few  substances  of  changing 
in  resistivity  when  exposed  to  liRht.  Selenium  and  antimonite 
diminish  in  resistivity  when  exposed  to  light. 

The  resistance-light  neii.sitivities  of  aelenium  and  of  antimonite 
are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  and  are  hi|;her  than  that  of 
any  other  known  substance,  A  "  selenium  cell  "  can  be  made 
by  winding  two  parallel  wires  side  by  side  about  a  sheet  or  rod  of 
insulating  material  and  then  filling  the  narrow  spaces  between  the 
.convolutions  with  melted  selenium.  The  resfetance  l)etween  the 
two  wires  in  that  of  the  very  short  length  of  the  film  of  selenium 
extending  from  one  wire  to  the  other,  A  certain  selenium  cell 
that  in  the  dark  had  a  resistance  of  10,000  ohms,  had  a  resistance 
of  3000  ohms  when  exposed  to  a  bright  light.  Another  cell  that  in 
the  dark  had  a  resistance  of  300,000  ohms,  had  a  resistance  of 
20,000  ohms  when  exposed  to  a  bright  Ught.  Selenium  is  most 
sensitive  to  yellow-^een  light. 
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The  resistance-sensitivity  of  selenium  is  sometimes  used  by 
astronomerB  in  the  comparison  of  the  brightness  of  stars. 

300.  The  Electromagnetic  Unit  of  Resistance. — From  the  defi- 
nition of  electric  resistance  it  follows  that  the  heat  developed  by 
the  passage  of  a  constant  current  for  a  given  time  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.    Thus,  in  symboK 

H<xR. 

From  experiment  it  is  found  that  the  heat  developed  in  any 
given  time  by  a  current  traversing  any  conductor  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  current.     Thus, 


It  is  also  found  that  when  a  constant  current  traverses  a  con- 
ductor for  different  lengths  of  time,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  time.    Thus, 

Since  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  the 
given  conductors  depends  only  upon  the  magnitudes  of  the 
resistance,  current  and  time,  the  three  variations  expressed  above 
can  be  re[>reecnted  by  the  equation 

JH  =  PRt  =  W (178) 

where  H  is  the  energy  expressed  in  heat  units,  PRl  is  the  energy 
expressed  in  electrical  units,  and  W  is  the  energy  expressed  in 
mechanical  units.  The  constant  of  proportionality  J  is  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat.  The  law  represented  by  (178)  is 
called  Joule's  Law. 

On  puttii^  this  equation  into  the  form 

«-- jij 

the  magnitude  of  the  absolute  unit  of  resistance  can  be  easily 
deduced.  Units  of  heat,  current  and  time  have  already  been 
adopted.  Before  the  unit  of  resistance  can  be  determined,  a 
definite  value  must  be  assigned  to  J. 
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If  ^  be  expressed  in  calories  and  J  in  ergs  per  calorie,  then  JH 
will  be  the  number  of  ergs  of  heat  developed  in  the  circuit.  Hence, 
the  absolute  electromagnetic  unit  of  resistance,  sometimes  called 
the  abohm,  is  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  in  which  one  erg  of 
heat  is  developed  by  the  passage  of  one  abampere  for  one  second. 
This  unit  is  seldom  used. 

If  ^  be  expressed  in  calories  and  J  in  joules  per  calorie,  then 
JH  will  be  the  number  of  joules  of  heat  developed  in  the  circuit. 
If,  in  addition,  /  be  expressed  in  amperes,  and  I  in  seconds,  the 
unit  of  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  in  which  one  joule 
of  heat  is  developed  by  the  passage  of  one  ampere  of  current  for 
one  second  of  time.  This  unit  is  called  the  ohm  and  is  the  practical 
unit  of  resistance.     One  ohm  is  10°  abohms. 

Usually,  I  is  expressed  in  amperes,  R  in  ohms,  t  in  seconds  and 
H  in  calories.  In  this  case  /=4.2  joules  per  calorie  and  (178) 
may  be  written 

4.2H-=PRt (179) 

Since  the  heat  developed  by  the  paaeage  of  a  current  through  a  conductor 
varies  with  the  current  strength  according  to  a  definite  law  (179),  an  electric 
cunent  can  be  measured  by  means  of  the  heat  developed.  Instead  of  ni 
ing  the  heat  developed,  one  can  more  easily 
measure  the  change  in  length  of  the  conductor 
produced  by  the  change  in  temperature.  The 
principle  of  the  "hot-wire  ammeter"  m  shown 
in  Fig.  293.  A  current  in  the  fine  wire  BC 
produces  a  rise  of  temperature  and  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  wire.  By  means  of  a  spring  S  at- 
tached to  one  end  of  a  string  wrapped  about 
the  axle  P  of  the  pointer,  the  elongation  of 
the  hot  wire  is  magnified  so  as  to  produce  a 
large  indication  on  the  scale. 

From  (17S)  it  is  seen  that  the  heat  devdoped 
variea  as  the  square  of  the  current.    That  ia,  the  heat  is  independent 
the  direction   of   the   current.      Consequently,   the  hotr-wire   ammeter   i 
e  either  direct  or  alternating  ci 


Fio.  293. 


1.  A  wire  glows  when  a  current  is  passed  tbrou^  it.    Explain.    If  a  part 
of  the  wire  Li  cooled  the  remainder  glows  more  brilliantly.    Explain. 

S.  Show  how  by  measuring  the  heat  developed  in  a  wire  by  a  known  cur- 
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rent,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  ran  be  determined  if  we  know  the 
resistance  of  the  wire. 

3.  It  the  resistances  of  a  motor  armaturp  before  and  after  operation  be 
known,  show  how  one  can  det^miino  the  change  oF  temperature  due  to  opera- 
tion. Would  this  be  a  good  way  to  determine  the  change  in  temperature? 
Why? 

Solved  Prorlems 

Problbu. — No.  18  B.  4  S.  gauge  wire  hae  a  diameter  of  0.04  inch.  How 
many  teet  of  copper  wire  ot  this  sise  will  there  be  in  a  1000-ohm  coil? 

Solution. — 


10  8 

Probi^m. — The  resistance  of  the  line  wire  leading  from  a  power  plant  to  a 
given  inHtallation  of  lamps  is  CCi  ohm.  If  the  current  in  the  line  is  200 
amperes,  what  is  the  loss  of  power  in  transmission? 

SoLnTioN. — From  (178),  power  is 

JH 

/*  =  —  (watts)— fl  (ohms)  /'  (amperes'). 


Whence,  remembering  that    740  watts  — 1   horse  power    (solved    pnAlen 
p.  1 18).  the  loaa  ot  power  in  the  present  problem  is 

P"(O.05)(2OO)' watts 

(0.05)(200)'  „   „ 


301.  Transfonnation  of  Eaergy  iu  a  Voltaic  Cell.— A  device  in 
which  heat  of  cheinicul  rpaclion  is  Iraiisfnniied  into  electric  energy 
ie  called  a  voltaic  or  galvanic  cell.  Consider  a  jar  containing  a 
solution  of  CuSOi  and  which  lias  at  the  Ixjttoin  a  piece  of  copper, 
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and  at  the  top  a  piece  of  zinc,  Fig.  294.  Some  of  the  CUSO4 
will  dissociate  into  Cu  and  SO4,  and  the  copper  will  be  deposited 
on  the  copper  plate.  Some  of  the  zinc  will  go  into  solution  and, 
by  combining  with  SO4,  will  form  ZnS04.  The  dissociation  of 
the  CUSO4  requires  heat,  and  the  formation  of  ZnS04  gives  out 
heat.  The  evolution  of  heat  produced  by  the  formation  of  one 
gram  equivalent  of  ZnS04  being  greater  than  the  absorption  of 
heat  accompanying  the  dissociation  of  a  gram 
equivalent  of  CUSO4  (Art.  225),  the  cell  will 
rise  in  temperature. 

If,  however,  (he  two  plates  be  connected 
by  an  electric  conductor,  there  will  be  prac- 
tically no  temperature  change  and  the  circuit 
will  be  traversed  by  an  electric  current.  We 
here  have  a  transfonnation  of  heat  into  electric  Fio.  294. 

energy.    As  there  is  zero  heat  change  in  this 
cell    when    producing    current,    the    electric    energy  developed 
equals  the  difference  between  the  heat   of  formation  of  ZnS04 
and  the  heat  of  dissociation  of  CUSO4. 

Some  voltaic  cells  are  warmer  than  the  surroundii^  while 
supplying  current.  These  cells  do  not  transform  into  electric 
energ}-  all  of  the  thermal  encr^'  developed  by  the  chemical 
reactions.  Other  cells  when  siipplying  current  are  lower  in  tem- 
perature than  the  sum)undings.  These  cells  absorb  heat  from 
the  surroundings  and  transform  it  into  electric  energy. 

Due  to  the  transformation  of  heat  into  electric  energy,  positive 
charges  are  imparted  to  the  copper  plate,  thereby  raising  its 
potential.  While  the  two  plates  are  joined  by  a  conductor  a 
current  traverses  tlie  conductor  from  the  copper  plate  to  the  zinc 
and  traverses  the  cell  from  the  zinc  to  the' copper.  Out,side  the 
cell,  where  there  is  no  transformation  into  electric  enei^,  the 
charge  goes  from  high  potential  to  low.  Within  the  cell,  where 
there  is  such  a  transformation  of  enci^,  the  charge  goes  from  low 
potential  to  high. 

302.  Transformadoo  of  Energy  in  a  Thennoelectric  Couple.— 
At  ordinary  temperatures  the  electric  potentials  of  different  sub- 
stances are  not  the  same.     For  example,  the  potential  of  iron  is 
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^Azty  higher  than  that  of  copper.  The  electric  potential  d 
A  fub^aace  also  tlepends  upon  the  temperature.  For  example, 
-jx  po<:ectiaI  ot  hot  copper  is  hifcber  than  that  of  cold  copper,  and 
vx  potential  of  coM  iron  is  higher  than  that  of  hot  iron. 

Seebeck  discovered  in  1S22  that  with  X.  Fig.  295,  kept  at 

mom  temperature  and   }'  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 

ihjere  will  he  de^-ek)ped  in  the  circuit  a  current  of  electricity  that 

^.U  flow  through  the  heated  junction  from  the  copper  to  the  iron. 

Since  the  current  in  the  copper  is  from  cold  to  hot, 

and  in  the  iron  it  is  frora  hot  to  cold,  the  direction 

of  the  current  vs  from  lower  to  higher  potential  in 

lx>th  the  cvipper  and  the  in.»n.     Therefore  there  is 

a  gain  of  electric  cnerg>-  a?  current  passes  ihrou^ 

each  branch  of  the  cireuit. 

Again,  since  the  potential  of  copper  at  ordinary 
tciu[x>raturcs  is  lower  than  that  of  iron,  rfectric 
Fj.:  ■.»;.  energj-  is  als.*  gainisl  by  the  current  at  the  heated 
jum'tion.  while  eUvtric  energj.-  is  liberated  at  the 
cwJd  junctii'>n.  Whemv,  the  net  gain  of  electric  energj' in  the 
iheiTRoehvtric  cirv-uit  rtjiiaU  the  sum  of  the  rfeotric  eiteiV 
^oed  in  ibe  twvi  win-s  aud  at  tin-  bested  juncuun.  Wss  th«t  li 
ai  ihe  cvikl  juDctton. 

Tbe  Scehefk  or  thermoelecihc  eAert  ■ 
but  »  alat  bMiad  betwveu  two  Ikiuids  atkd  I 


■icire 
ISS) 
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low.  It  is  electromotive  force  that  maintains  a  potential  difference 
on  a  conductor.  Electromotive  force  is  independent  of  resistance 
and  current,  but  the  potential  difference  between  two  points  of  a 
closed  circuit  depends  upon  Iwth. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  electromotive  force  is  in  no  sense 
a  force.  It  is  energj'  per  unit  chai^.  The  commonly  used  tenns 
electric  "  pressure  "  and  "  tension  "  arc  also  unsatisfactory.  Any 
device  which  contains  a  seat  of  electromotive  force  is  caUed  an 
electric  generator.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
electricity  is  in  no  sense  "  generated."  It  is  simply  set  into  motion. 
There  are  many  cases  of  faulty  terminology  in  electric  nomen- 
clature. 

Since  both  electromotive  force  and  potential  difference  are 
measured  in  volts,  the  tenn  voltage  is  often  used  to  express  the 
m^nitude  of  either. 

304,  Ohm's  Law. — First  Form.    Consider  a  circuit  of  total 
resistance  R  on  which  is  impressed  a  resultant  electromotive  force 
E.     If  a  quantity  of  electricity  q  traverse  the  circuit,  there  must  be 
supplied  to  the  circuit  an  amoimt  of  electric  energj'  (180) 
W  =  E<i. 

If  this  quantity  q  flows  at  a  unifonn  rate  for  a  time  /,  q  =  IP. 
Whence,  the  energ>'  supplied  is 

w=En. 

During  this  same  time,  (,  there  is  transformed  into  heat  an  amount 
of  energy  (178) 

JH  =  PRt. 

If  all  the  electric  energj'  is  turned  into  heat,  we  have  therefore ' 
EIt  =  PRt. 


This  equation  shows  that  so  long  as  the  resistance  of  a  closed 
circuit  does  not  change,  the  current  in  the  circuit  is  proportional 
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to   the  electromotive   force.     This  law   was   discovered  experi- 
meDtally  by  G.  S.  Ohm  in  1827  and  is  called  Ohm's  Law. 

Second  Form. — In  the  above  discussion  we  have  considered  a 
complete  circuit  which  includes  a  seat  of  electromotive  force. 
We  shall  now  consider  a  portion  of  a  circuit  included  between  two 
points  A  and  B,  Fig.  296,  between  which  there  is  no 
seat  of  electromotive  force,  but  between  which,  due  to  V_,^ 
some  source  of  electromotive  force  outside  the  region  p^  295 
considered,  there  is  a  constant  current  from  A  to  B. 

Due  to  the  outside  source  of  electromotive  force,  in  time  t 
a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  g  passes  any  point  in  the  circuit. 
Since  there  is  no  seat  of  positive  electromotive  force  between 
A  and  B,  positive  electricity  must  there  move  from  a  place  of 
higher  potential  to  a  place  of  lower  potential.  The  potential  of 
A  is  therefore  higher  than  that  of  B.  Positive  electricity  moving 
away  from  A  lowers  the  potential  of  A,  and  j)ositive  electricity 
arriving  at  B  raises  the  potential  of  B.  To  maintain  constant  the 
potential  difference  between  A  and  B,  positive  electricity  must  be 
transferred  continually  from  B  to  A  along  some  path  not  shown 
in  the  figure  at  the  same  rat«  at  which  electricity  is  flowing  from 
A  to  B.  To  effect  this  transfer  from  low  potential  to  high  potential 
there  must  be  an  electromotive  force.  To  carry  unit  positive 
charge  from  a  point  of  potential  Vb  to  a  point  of  higher  potential 
Va  requires  an  amount  of  work  Va  —  V^  (Art.  279);  and  to  carry 
q  units,  there  is  required  q  times  as  much  work.  Thus  the  amount 
of  energy  that  must  be  converted  into  electric  energy  in  time  t 
in  order  to  maintain  constant  the  flow  of  electricity  from  A  to  B 

n'i-(i-^-r.),l-(v^-i'.);(, 

or,  representing  the  difference  of  potential  {Va  —  Vb)  by  the  more 
convenient  symlx>i   V^g, 

W^VabII (183) 

If  the  resistance  from  A  to  B  is  r,  then  in  this  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit there  is  transformed  into  heat  during  the  time  t  an  amount  of 
electric  energy   (178), 

JH  =  Prt. 
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If  no  electric  enei^  is  transformed  into  energy  other  than 
heat,  the  amount  of  electric  energy  imparted  to  AB  must  equal 
the  heat  enei^  developed  in  AB. 
Whence, 

V^^It  =  Prl. 
Consequently, 

/=— (184) 


Thus  when  there  is  no  seat  of  electromotive  force  between  two 
points  on  a  conductor,  the  strength  of  the  current  which  flows 
along  the  conductor  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  potential  dif- 
ference of  the  given  points  by  the  resistance  of  the  conductor 
between  them.  When  there  is  no  seat  of  electromotive  force 
between  two  given  points  on  a  current-carrying  conductor,  the 
potential  diiTerence  of  these  points  equals  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  resistance  between  them.  If  the  resistance  per 
unit  length  of  the  conductor  is  uniform,  the  potential  difference 
of  any  two  points  is  directly  proportional  to  the  distance  be- 
tween them, 

306.  Relation  between  ttie  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Generator 
and  ttie  Potential  Difference  at  its  Terminals. — The  battery  or 
other  generator  of  electric  energy  is  called  the  itUertial  part  of  the 
circuit,  whereas  the  conductor  connecting  its  terminals  is  called  the 
external  part  of  the  circuit.  Represent  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  circuit  by  n,  and  the  external  resistance  by  r,.  If  the  elec- 
tromotive force  of  the  generator  is  represented  by  E,  there  wiU  be 
a  current  /  throughout  the  circuit  given  by  the  equation,  (182), 


The  potential    difference  at  the  terminals  of  the 
Fio  297     8*°<''^*o''f  Vn'^JT,,  (184).     Hence,  the  above  equation 
may  be  put  into  the  forms, 


E  =  In+Ir., 
E=In+V^. 


(185) 
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From  these  equationB  it  is  seen  that  if  the  electromotive  force 
of  a  generator  is  constant,  the  potential  difference  between  its 
terminals  depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  internal  and  the 
external  resistance.     To  bring  out  the  relation  we  may  write 


Thus  if  E  remains  the  same,  Vi^  is  small  when  r,  is  small  compared 
with  n;  and  Vtt  approaches  E  in  magnitude  when  r,  increases. 
When  r,  is  infinite,  Vtt=E.  This  condition  exists  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  open,  that  is,  when  there  is  no  conducting  connection  from 
one  terminal  to  the  other.  The  ordinary  method  of  determining 
the  m^^itude  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  generator  is  to  open 
the  circuit  and  then  measure  the  potential  difference  between  the 
terminals.  In  the  case  of  a  dynamo,  the  internal  resistance  is  so 
small  that  the  terminal  potential  difference  Vit  is  always  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  E,  This  is  not  true  for  a 
battery  of  voltaic  cells. 

Ohm's  law  shows  that  the  current  in  a  circuit  is  determined  by 
the  electromotive  force  and  the  resistance.  If  the  resistance  can 
be  changed  to  the  required  value,  the  current  in  a  circuit  of  any 
given  electromotive  force  can  have  any  desired  value. 

The  ordinary  telephone  transmitter  depends  upon  the  change  of  current 
with  change  of  reaiatance,  and  upon  the  change  in  the  reeistance  of  a  column 
of  piec«8  of  carbon  produced  by  a  change  of  pressure.     The  transmitter  T, 


^ 


Fig.  298. 

Fig.  298,  consists  of  a  diaphragm  pressing  against  a  capeule  C  filled  with 
granules  of  carbon.  An  electric  current  flows  through  the  capsule  of  carbon 
granules  and  a  coil  of  wire  about  one  end  of  a  permanent  magnet  in  the  distant 
receiver  R.  When  a  man  speaks  into  the  transmitter,  the  sound  waves  causs 
the  transmitter  diaphragm  to  vibrate  with  the  frequency  of  the  sound  and  with 
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amiditudw  proportional  to  the  loudness.  The  chaoges  in  the  pressure  on  the 
carbon  granules  thereby  produced,  cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  reaiat- 
anoe,  and  consequently  in  the  current  flowing  in  the  magnet  roil.  These 
current  changes  in  the  magnet  coil,  by  altering  the  force  of  attraction  on  the 
iron  diaphragm  of  the  receiver,  set  the  receiver  diaphragm  into  vibrations 
similar  to  those  of  the  transmitter  diaphragm. 

306.  Magnitude  of  Enei^  and  Power  associated  with  Electric 
Currents.— From  (180)  and  (171). 

Thus  the  electric  enei^  developed  in  a  circuit  in  given  by 

W  =  EU (186) 

The  jxjwer,  or  rate  of  development  of  energy  is 

pr  =  yl=£/ (187) 

When  E  and  /  are  expressed  in  absolute  electromagnetic  units, 
and  ( is  expressed  in  seconds,  W  is  expressed  in  ergs  and  P  in  ergs 
per  second.  When  E  is  expressed  in  volts,  /  in  amperes,  and  ( 
in  seconds,  the  unit  ol  electric  energy  is  the  joule,  and  the  unit  of 
electric  power  is  the  watt. 

The  energy  developed  in  one  hour  by  an  expenditure  of  energy 
at  the  rate  of  one  watt  is  called  the  wait-hour.  The  watt-hour 
and  the  watt  are  the  units  of  electric  energj'  and  power,  respect- 
ively, ordinarily  used  in  electrical  engineering.  One  thousand 
watt-hours  is  called  the  kilowait-kour  or  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  Unit  of  energy. 

307.  The  Economy  of  High  Electromotive  Force  in  Trans- 
mission.—The  rate  at  which  energj^  is  supplied  to  a  circuit  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  impressed  electromotive  force 
and  the  current  (187).  Hence  a  given  power  may  be  supplied 
either  by  a  email  or  by  a  large  current,  so  long  as  the  product 


(EI)   U  constant.     But  the  rate  with  which  electric  energy  i 
transformed  into  heat  within  a  conductor  is  (178), 


•   \  t    I    1 1  •■■ 

That  is,  for  a  given  conductor,  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cur- 
rent. For  this  reason  it  is  much  more  econoniical  to  supply 
electric  power  to  a  long  transmission  line  by  a  small  current  and 
large  electromotive  force  than  by  a  large  current  and  corresponding 
small  electromotive  force. 

A  maximum  limit  is  set  to  the  potential  difference  at  the 
customer's  end  of  the  line  bj'  the  danger  of  personal  contact 
with  high  potential  lines,  A  person  in  ordinary  health  can  stand 
a  current  of  0,01  ampere  for  a  short  time  without  danger.  The 
resistance  of  the  body  varies  within  wide  limits  depending  upon 
the  area  of  contact  and  the  dryness  of  the  surfaces  of  contact 
between  the  body  and  the  conductor.  Much  the  greater  part  of 
the  total  resistance  is  offered  by  the  skin.  The  resistance  of  the 
human  body  from  the  dry  finger  tips  of  one  hand  to  the  dry  finger 
tips  of  the  other  hand  is  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  50,000  ohms. 
In  this  case  the  maximum  safe  potential  difference  is 

r^(  =  It)  =  0.01  X  50,000  =  500  volts. 

Street  car  motors  are  commonly  operated  at  about  this  potential 
difference,  but  motors  in  shops  and  dwellings  are  usually  o[>er- 
ated  at  about  either  110  or  220  volts.  Incandescent  lamps  do 
not  operate  succeBsfully  at  much  above  120  volts. 

In  a  succeeding  chapter  a  method  will  be  described  by  which 
an  alternating  current  of  any  electromotive  force  may  be  economic- 
ally trjinsformed  into  another  current  of  any  desired  electromotive 
force.  By  this  device,  power  may  be  economically  transmitted 
to  a  distant  point  by  means  of  an  alternating  current  of  low  cur- 
rent value  and  high  electromotive  force,  and  there  transformed  into 
another  alternating  current  of  practically  equal  power  but  of  small 
electromotive  force  and  corresponding  high  current  value. 
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308.  The  Resultant  Resistance  of  Several  Conductors. — A 

number  of  conductors  arranged  so  that  the  same  current  traverses 
all  of  them,   one  after  another,  as  in  Fig.  299,  are  said  to  be 


The  resultant  resistance  A  of  a  number  of  conductors  of  separate 
H,  Tz,  u,  arranged  in  series  is 


ff  =  ri+r2+r3+r4. 


(188) 


A  number  of  conductors  so  arranged  that  the  current  divides 
and  a  part  traverses  each  branch,  are  said  to  be  connected  t'n 
•parallel  or  in  multipk  arc.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  total 
resistance  R  between  the  points  o  and  b.  Fig.  300,  due  to  four  con- 
ductors of  resistance  ri,  ra,  ra,  and  rt,  arranged  in  parallel. 

Denoting  the  total  current  by  /,  and  the  currents  in  the 
branches  by  ii,  ia,  h,  and  14,  respectively,  we  have, 

/  =  t|+l2+t3+t4. 

Substituting  for  each  current,  its  value  as  given  in  (184),  we 
have 


ri    ra    ra    u 


309.  The  Divi^on  of  CurreBt  in  a  Branched  Circuit — Let 

the  current  strength  in  the  main  line,  in  the  branch  ri,  and  in  the 
branch  ra  be  denoted  by  /,  it,  and  12,  respectively.  It  is  required 
\o  find  the  relations  between  /,  ii  and  ia. 


From  Ohm's  Law,  (184), 
-^, (190) 


aDd 

ti=-—. 


(191) 


(192) 


That  18,  the  ratio  of  the  cuireat  strengths  in  the  two  branches 
equals  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  branches. 

310.  The  Electromagnetic  Unit  of  Capacity  or  Capacitance. — 
The  ratio  of  the  charge  on  a  conductor  to  its  potential  is  called  the 
electric  capacity  or  capacitance  of  the  conductor  (Art.  287).  The 
electric  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
charge  given  to  one  of  the  terminals  to  the  potential  difference 
between  the  terminals  thereby  produced.  If  charge  be  expressed 
in  coulombs  and  potential  difference  in  volts,  the  capacity  will 
be  expressed  in  a  unit  called  the  farad.  The  farad  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  number  of  coulombs  required  to  produce  a  potential 
difference  of  one  volt.  The  capacity  of  the  earth  is  about  0.000636 
farad.  As  few  conductors  or  condensers  have  capacities  as  large 
as  one  farad,  the  millionth  part  of  a  farad,  called  a  microfaTod,  is 
taken  as  the  practical  electromagnetic  unit  of  capacity. 

QUEHTTONS 

1.  When  &  copper  wire  and  on  iron  wire  of  the  same  length  and  diameter 
are  connected  in  parallel  for  the  same  length  of  time  across  the  poles  of  a 
battery,  the  copper  wire  becomes  hotter  than  the  iron  wire;  but  when  they  are 
joined  in  series  across  the  poles  of  the  same  battery  the  iroD  wire  becomes  the 
hotter.     Explain. 

2.  If  the  incandescent  lamps  in  a  building  are  all  in  parallel,  and  if  each 
is  to  have  always  a  potential  difference  of  100  volts  between  its  terminalo, 
how  ought  the  potential  difference  between  the  terminals  at  the  power  plant 
to  change  when  we  turn  on  more  lights?      Why? 

3.  Vou  are  given  two  equal  lengths  of  wire  of  the  same  thicknem  but  of 
different  materials.    With  a  battery  of  known  e.m.f .  and  oe^igible  reustanoa 
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you  are  to  make  one  of  the  wires  as  hot  as  possible.    Which  wire  should  you 
choose?    Why? 

Solved  Psoblemb 

Probleu. — One  liter  of  water  at  10°  C.  is  to  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
by  means  of  heat  developed  by  the  passage  oS  current  through  a  2&«hm  coil 
attached  t»  a  100-vult  lighting  circuit.  If  one-half  of  the  heat  developed  ia 
lost,  find  the  time  required  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  boiling  point. 

Solution.— F^m  (179)  and  (184) 

A  OU  —  TlDl  _         °*    l>,  _         ™ 


/=- 1512  sec. 

Prodleu. — A  group  of  lamps  is  connected  arross  a  line  operated  by  a 
dynamo  of  electromotive  force  110  volts  and  internal  resistance  0.03  ohm. 
The  resistance  of  the  line  is  0.1  ohm,  and  the  potential  difference  at  the  ter- 
minals of  the  group  of  lamps  is  108  volts.  Find  the  line  current  and  the 
resistance  of  the  group  of  lamps. 

Solution.— ftrrt  Mfthod.    From  (182)  and  (18^ 


where  r  represents  the  resistance  uf  the  lamps, 

"0  108     ,„^ 

or  T—r — -— — .    Whence  r=7.0  o 

003+0-1+r       r 

Again, 

Seeotid  Method.— Fnim  (184), 

potential  drop  in  dynamo  and  lii>e     110—11 
Again, 


OHM'S  LAW 


Problem. — A  battery  of  10  cells,  each  of  conatant  electramotiTe  force 
1.1  volta  and  internal  rcBifitance  3  ahms,  is  joined,  first,  in  series  with  a  wire  of 
8  ohms,  and  then  in  multiple  with  the  same  wire.    Find  the  ciuTeot  in  each 

Solution. — When  joined  in  series,  Fig.  302,  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
battery  equals  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  the  separate  cells,  and 


^H'W'HiliM'k 


1 i  ii i  i  i 1 1  I 


the  resistance  of  the  battery  equals  the  a 
cells.    Thus,  when  in  series, 


n  of  the  resistances  of  the  separate 


When  the  cells  are  in  multiple,  Fig.  303,  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
battery  is  that  of  a  single  nell,  and  the  resistance  of  the  battery,  from  (169), 
r*-3/10.     Whence,  when  in  multiple, 


0  3+8 


Problem.— The  lighting  circuit  in  a  certain  building  has  a  resistance  of 
two  ohms.  The  building  is  to  be  connected  to  a  power  plant  500  ft.  distant 
by  a  hne  auch  that  the  potential  difference  at  the  bouse  terminals  shall  be 
95  per  cent  of  the  potential  diffarence  at  the  dynamo  terminals.  Find  the 
size  of  the  line  wire  in  circular  mils. 

Solution. — Representing  the  potential  difference  at  the  dynamo  terminals 
by  Vai  and  that  at  the  house  terminals  by  V,^.  the  resistance  of  the  line  by  B 
and  that  of  the  lighting  circuit  by  r,  the  line  current  by  /.  and  the  diameter  and 
total  length  of  the  line  by  d  and  J,  respectively,  we  have  (184) 

V^  =  /r-/2. 

V'^=/(«+r)  =  /(ft+2). 

Dividing  each  member  of  the  Former  equation  by  the  correapondiiig  member 
of  the  latter,  and  remembering  that 
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2 
'ft+2' 

Whence,  the  Lne  reaistance  is  R=-0.105  ohm. 
From  (176), 

R  ■=—  where  K  =  10.8  for  copper. 


10.8X1000 
0.105 


(p    =—  I  =    -■         _    ■  .  103,000  circular  mils. 


From  tables  it  will  be  found  that  this  correapondu  to  B.  A  S.  gauge  No.  0. 

Problem. — Two  electric  maina  maintained  at  a  potential  difference  of  110 
Tolte  are  connected  by  four  conductors  in  parallel  haviug  respectively  reaist- 
anoee  of  5,  8,  10  and  20  ohms.  Find  the  total  current  and  also  the  current  in 
the  6«hni  conductor. 

Solution. — Representing  the  total  current  by  /,  the  total  resistance  by 
R,  the  resistance  of  the  JMibm  conductor  by  r,  and  the  current  in  this  con- 
ductor by  t,  we  bare,  from  (184). 


R    5    8     10    20    40 
_F«1_1I0X19_„^^__ 


t    — —    =-7-— 22  amperes. 

§2.  Electroly»ia 

311.  Ionization. — Experiments  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of 
dilute  solutions  of  a  lai^  class  of  compounds  the  osmotic  pressure 
rises,  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  solution  rises,  and  the  freez- 
ing point  of  the  solution  falls,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  molecules  of  solute  to  the  number  of  molecules  erf 
solvent  in  the  solution.    In  the  case  of  dilute  solutions  of  cert;ain 
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compounds  it  is  found  that  the  elevation  of  the  osmotic  pressure, 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  solution,  and  the 
depression  of  the  freezing  point,  is  just  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
that  which  occurs  in  other  cases.  This  suggests  that  in  sohitions 
of  this  latter  class  of  substances,  each  molecule  of  the  solute  is 
split  into  two,  three,  or  four  parts,  respectively. 

Now  a  molecule  of  any  compound  consists  of  atoms  of  two  or 
more  elements.  And  if  such  a  molecule  splits  into  two  parts  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  have  a  separation  of  two  dissimilar  sub- 
stances, we  should  expect  one  part  to  be  charged  positively  and  the 
other  part  negatively.  If  the  solution  contains  positively  and 
negatively  charged  parts  of  molecules,  by  placing  in  the  solution  a 
plate  kept  positively  charged  and  another  plate  kept  negatively 
charged,  it  would  be  possible  to  collect  the  negatively  charged  parts 
of  the  molecules  about  the  positive  plate  and  the  poaitively  chai^^ 
parts  of  the  molecules  about  the  negative  plate. 

Experiments  such  as  just  indicated  show  that  all  solutions 
that  give  abnormal  osmotic  pressures,  boiling  points  and  freezing 
points  contain  charged  parts  of  molecules,  and  that  solutions  which 
do  not  give  abnormal  osmotic  pressure,  etc.,  do  not  contain  such 
charged  parts  of  molecules.  Consequently,  we  conclude  that  the 
molecules  of  some  substances  when  dissolved  spUt  into  parts 
that  are  electrically  charged.  The  chained  parts  of  molecules 
are  called  ions.  The  process  of  separation  of  a  molecide  into 
ions  is  called  ionization.  Positively  charged  ions  are  called 
cations,  and  negatively  charged  ions  are  called  anions.  The 
degree  of  ionization  for  any  substance  depends  upon  the  dilution 
of  the  solution.  In  a  concentrated  solution  there  will  be  a  greater 
number  of  molecules  of  solute  ionized  per  unit  volume  of  solution 
than  there  will  be  in  a  dilute  solution.  But  in  a  dilute  solution 
a  greater  fraction  of  all  the  molecules  of  the  solute  will  be  ionized 
than  will  be  ion  zed  in  a  concentrated  solution. 

A  mole(^ule  is  more  apt  to  split  into  ions  when  dissolved  in 
water  than  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether  because  the  force 
of  electrostatic  attraction  between  the  charged  parts  of  a  mole- 
cule varies  inversely  with  the  magnitude  of  the  dielectric  con- 
stant of  the  surrounding  medium.     And  since  water  has  a  much 
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higher  dielectric  constant  than  ether  or  alcohol  (Art.  277), 
therefore  the  force  between  the  charged  parts  of  a  molecule  is 
less  when  dissolved  in  water  than  when  dissolved  in  ether  or 
alcohol. 

An  ion  may  consist  of  one  or  many  atoms.  A  monatonuc 
ion  must  not  be  confused  with  an  atom.  On  account  of  the 
charge  possessed  by  the  ion,  the  properties  of  an  ion  are  very 
different  than  the  properties  of  an  atom  of  the  same  substance. 
For  instance,  a  mass  of  potassium  ions  can  emt  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion whereas  a  mass  of  potassium  atoms  would  combine  with  some 
of  the  water  with  explosive  violence. 

-The  ions  of  hydrogen  and  all  of  the  metals  are  positively 
charged.  The  ions  into  which  the  molecules  of  some  common 
compounds  divide  are  indicated  below.  The  +  and  —  signs  above 
the  symbols  indicate  the  relative  amount  of  charge  on  the  ions,  the 
charge  on  a  hydrogen  ion  being  called  unity. 


HydrocWorio  acid 

H 

a 

Sulphuric  acid     HH 

(80.) 

Nitric  add 

i 

(NO,) 

Copper  sulphate  Cu 

(SOi) 

Silver  nitrate 

+ 

Ag 

(NO.) 

+  + 
Zinc  sulphate      Zn 

(Sb7) 

Water 

3 

(OH) 

+  +  + 
Auric  chloride     Au 

ciaci 

Sodium  hydrate 

+ 
Na 

(OH) 

Platinic  chloride    "^1^"^ 

ciddd 

312.  Electrolysis. — If  two  insoluble  conducting  plates  be  placed 
in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  it  is  found  that  to  keep  one  plate 
positively  chained  and  the  other  negatively  charged,  charge  must 
be  continuously  supplied  to  the  plates.  This  means  that  electric- 
ity is  passing  from  one  plate  to  the  other  through  the  solution. 
It  is  also  found  that  copper  deposits  on  the  negative  plate,  oxygen 
appears  at  the  positive  plate,  and  that  sulphuric  acid  appears  in 
the  solution. 

The  two  charged  conducting  plates  are  called  electrodes.  The 
positively  charged  electrode  is  called  the  anode,  and  the  negatively 
charged  electrode  is  called  the  cathode.      Much  of  the  copper  sul- 

+  + 
phate  ionizes  into  Cu  and  (SOi),  and  a  small  amount  of  the  water 
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+ 
ionises  into  H  and  (OH).  The  positively  charged  ions  (cations) 
move  toward  the  negatively  charged  plate  (cathode),  and  the 
n^atively  charged  ions  (anions)  move  toward  the  positively 
charged  plate  (anode).  On  reaching  the  cathode,  the  copper  ions 
by  combining  with  negative  charge  on  the  cathode  will  become 
uncharged.     That  is,  the  copper  ions  become  copper  atoms.     A 

sulphion,  (SO4),  on  reaching  the  anode  will  give  up  its  charge. 
The  uncharged  SOi  is  very  unstable  and  will  dissociate  into 
SO3+O.  The  oxygen  will  be  deposited  on  the  anode,  while 
the  SO3  by  combining  with  a  molecule  of  H2O  will  form  a  mole- 
cule of  HaSO*. 

The  following  reaction  probably  also  occurs  to  a  slight  extent. 

During  transit  through  the  solution  a  sulphion,  (SO4),  may  encoun- 
ter two  hydrogen  ions.     The  three  ions  will  then  combine  and 

form  an  uncharged  molecule  of  HaSO*.  The  remaining  (OH) 
ions  move  toward  the  anode  and  there,  by  combining  with  positive 
charge,  they  become  uncharged.  But,  after  becoming  uncharged, 
(OH)  is  an  unstable  substance  that  cannot  exist  in  stable  equilib- 
rium. Two  such  aggregates  will  form  water  and  free  oxygen 
according  to  the  relation 

(m+OH  =  H!0-|-0. 

The  process  of  separating  different  sorts  of  ions  from  one 
another  by  electric  means  is  called  electric  analysis  or  eiectrolysia. 
A  liquid  containing  ions  is  called  an  electrolyte. 

313. — A  conducting  body  can  be  coated  or  "plated"  vith  metal  by 
having  it  constitute  the  cathode  of  an  electrolytic  cell  oa  described  above. 
But  io  order  that  the  solution  may  not  become  impuveriahed  of  the  ione  which 
are  to  be  depoeit«d,  the  anode  la  made  of  the  same  melaJ  which  is  to  be 
deposited. 

For  example,  il  a  body  is  to  be  copper  plated,  it  is  suspended  in  a  solutioD 
ur  "  bath  "  containing  copper  ions,  and  kept  negatively  charged.  A  plate  of 
copper  is  suspended  in  the  same  tank  and  kept  positively  charged.  If  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  be  used,  the  action  will  be  the  same  as  described  in 
the  previous  article  with  the  addition  that  at  the  anode  copper  ions  ore  forced 
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into  solution  and  when  these  ions  come  near  any  SO,  ions  molecules  of 
CuSOi  are  fonned.  Due  to  this  action  the  concentration  of  copper  ions  in  the 
solution  is  maintained. 

Iron  pipes  buried  in  moiet  ground  are  often  rapidly  destroyed  by  electro- 
lytic corrosion  due  to  electric  cuirenla.  In  ordinary  electric  street  railway 
^Btema,  the  current  goes  to  the  cars  over  a  wire,  and  aft«r  traversing  the 
motors  returns  to  the  station  throi^b  the  rails.  To  ensure  a  good  return  cii^ 
cuit,  the  joints  between  the  rails  are  joined  by  heavy  copper  bonds.  If  one 
of  these  bonds  be  broken,  as  at  B,  Fig.  304,  current  will  leak  to  the  earth  and 
thence  to  the  earthed  coimection  at  the 
power  plant,  or  to  some  other  point  at  a 
different  potential  than  the  rail  at  the  broken 
bond.  If  there  be  an  iron  pipe  extending 
from  the  break  toward  any  point  of  the  line 
at  a  different  potential,  the  pipe  will  be 
traversed  by  the  leakage  current.  Where 
the  current  leaves  the  pipe,  as  at  C  in  the 
figure,  there  will  be  rapid  corrosion. 

The  ordinary  method  of  producing  alu- 
minium is  an  electrolytic  process.     AliOt  is 
melted   with  certain  other  minerals  thereby 
Fio,  304,  forming  an  electrolytic   solution.      A  very 

large   current  sent  through  the  fused   mass 
will  cause  aluminium  to  be  separated  at  the   cathode. 

If  a  direct  current  be  passed  through  acidulated  water  from  one  carbon  or 
l^tinum  plate  to  another,  bubbles  of  oxygen  will  appear  at  the  positive 
plate  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  plate.  Also,  if  the  positive  electrode  be 
lead  and  the  negative  be  aluminium,  oxygen  will  appear  as  before  on  the  anode 
and  hydrogen  on  the  cathode.  But  if  the  positive  electrode  be  aluminium  and 
the  negative  electrode  be  lead,  the  anode  will  almost  instantly  become  covered 
with  a  film  of  aluminium  oxide  and  the  current  will  cease.  Thus  a  current 
will  traverse  such  a  cell  in  one  direction  but  not  in  the  other.  If  an  alternating 
electromotive  force  be  impressed  on  the  aluminium  and  lead  plates,  a  current 
will  Bow  in  only  one  direction.  The  alternating  current  is  thus  "  rectified." 
Again,  the  lead  and  oxidensivcred  aluminium  plates  in  the  liquid  constitute  a 
condenser  which  is  charged  when  the  aluminium  plate  is  chai^^  positively, 
and  is  discharged  in  the  direction  of  the  rectified  current  when  the  aluminium 
plate  is  charged  negatively.  Alternating  electromotive  forces  of  but  a  few 
volts  arerectified  by  a  celi  containing  acidulated  water.  But  if  the  electrolyte 
consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium,  ammonium  or  potss- 
siuro,  allemating  voltages  up  to  200  volts  can  be  rectified.  An  electrolytic 
rectifier  in  which  the  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  a  phosphate  salt  is  often  called 
a  Nodon  valve. 
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314.  Electrolytic  Separation  of  Metals. — In  order  that  ioDS 
of  any  given  metal  may  be  deposited  on  the  cathode  of  an  elec- 
trolytic cell  the  potential  difference  tretween  the  anode  and  cathode 
must  not  be  less  than  a  certain  minimum  value,  which  is  different 
for  different  metals.  The  minimum  potential  difference  that  will 
cause  a  given  sort  of  ions  to  become  discharged  is  called  the 
decomposition  value  or  deposition  value  of  the  given  ions. 

If  two  insoluble  electrodes  be  placed  in  a  solution  containing 
several  kinds  of  ions,  all  of  the  positively  charged  ions  will  tend 
to  move  toward  the  cathode.  If  the  potential  difference  between 
the  electrodes  be  less  than  the  decomposition  value  of  any  of  the 
ions,  none  of  the  ions  will  become  deposited.  If  the  potential 
difference  between  the  electrodes  be  higher  than  the  decompoBition 
value  of  the  ions  of  any  metal  in  solution,  ions  of  this  metal  will 
become  discharged  at  the  cathode  and  there  will  be  deposited.  If 
the  decomposition  values  of  all  the  other  metallic  ions  are  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  potential  difference  between. the  electrodes, 
only  this  one  metal  will  be  deposited. 

In  this  manner  a  mptal  can  be  separated  from  impurities.  Practically  all 
copper  used  for  electric  wires  is  electro) ytically  purified.  A  large  idbbb  of  the 
impure  copper  forma  the  anode  and  a,  thin  sheet  of  pure  copper  forms  the 
cathode.     The  electrolyte  is  a.  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

After  all  of  one  metal  has  been  deposited,  a  second  metal  can  be  deposited 
by  raising  the  potential  difference  between  the  electrodes  to  the  decomposition 
value  of  the  ions  of  another  of  the  metals  in  the  solution.  And  if  no  other  ion 
in  the  solution  has  a  decomposition  value  nearly  equal  to  this  one,  thie  second 
metal  will  be  deposited  in  a  pure  form  at  the  cathode. 

If,  however,  the  potential  difference  between  the  electrodes  exceeds  the 
decomposition  values  of  two  metals,  both  met&lg  will  be  deposited  on  the 
cathode  simultaneously.  In  this  way  an  object  may  be  brass  plated.  In 
the  case  of  brass  plating,  the  concentration  of  linc  ions  in  the  solution  must  be 
much  pY»ter  than  that  of  copper  unless  an  electrode  potential  difference  is 
used  which  is  much  greater  than  the  decomposition  value  of  linc.  An  acid 
solution  cannot  he  used  with  high  potential  differences,  else  hydrogen  will 
deposit  on  the  cathode,  thereby  causing  the  metallic  deposit  to  be  porous 

316.  The  Quantitative  Laws  of  KectrolysiB. — Consider  the 
mass  of  metal  deposited  when  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  passes 
through  three  solutions,  one  containing  silver  ions,  another  copper 
ions,  and  another  gold  ions.     The  number  of  ionic  charges  carried 
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by  ions  of  silver,  copper,  and  gold  are  respectively  one,  twO,  and 
three.  From  the  principles  outlined  in  the  previous  Articles  it  is 
Been  that  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  varioua 
electrolj-tes  either  deposits  or  transfers  to  other  combinations 
ions  having  the  same  total  number  of  ionic  charges.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  present  case,  if  the  passage  of  unit  charge  causes  a 
deposit  of  n  ions  of  silver,  it  will  cause  a  deposit  of  n/2  ions  of  copper 
and  n/3  ions  of  gold.  If  now,  the  relative  masses  of  these  iong 
are  108,  63  and  197,  respectively,  it  follows  that  the  relative  masses 
of  the  deposit  of  silver,  copper,  and  gold  produced  by  the  passage 
through  the  different  cells  of  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  are 
respectively  108,  63/2,  and  197/3.  If  instead  of  beii^  unity,  the 
chat^  passing  through  the  solutions  be  q  units,  the  masses  of  the 
various  deposits  will  be  q  times  as  great  as  before. 
These  results  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

+  ++  +++ 

Ion Ag  Cu  Au 

Relative  ionic  masH 108  63  107 

,  Relative  ionic  cbarf^ 1  2  3 

Rel.  No.  of  ioDsdepoaitedbyagivenchar^e       1  1/2  1/3 

Itet.  maag  of  deposit  by  given  charge 108  i(63)  1(197) 

The  relative  mass  of  deposit  produced  by  a  given  charge 
equals  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  relative  mass  of  an 
ion  by  the  number  of  charges  carried  by  the  ion  and  is  called  the 
chemical  equivaleni  of  the  substance.  Or,  in  terms  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  chemistry,  the  chemical  equivalent  of  a  substance  is 
the  ratio  of  its  atomic  mass  to  its  valence. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  when  a  quantity  of  electricity, 
g,  passes  through  a  solution  containing  metallic  ions  of  chemical 
equivalent  y,  there  will  be  deposited  a  mass  of  metal 

mccqy, 
or 

m  =  k<jy (193) 


The  facts  included  in  this  expression  were  originally  enun- 
ciated by  Faraday  in  the  form  of  the  two  following  laws: 


Jg^ggg^ 


mtmm 
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1.  The  mass  of  an  electrolyte  decomposed  by  the  passage  of 
an  electric  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  that  passes  through  it. 

2.  If  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  passes  through  different 
electrolytes,  the  masses  of  the  different  ions  liberated  at  the 
electrodes  are  proportional  to  their  chemical  equivalents. 

The  ratio  of  the  mass  of  substance  deposited  (or  transferred  to 
other  combinations),  to  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  carried 
by  the  ions  of  the  substance,  is  called  the  ekdrocheniical  equiva- 
lent of  the  substance.  Thus,  representing  the  electrochemical 
equivalent  by  2, 

z=" (194) 

For  example,  one  coulomb  (i.e.,  one  ampere  for  one  second) 
will  deposit  1/96530  g.  of  hydrogen.  Whence,  the  electrochem- 
ical equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  1/96530  [  =  0.00001036]  g.  per  cou- 
lomb. 

If  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  a  substance  is  2,  the 
mass  m  deposited  in  (  seconds  by  a  current  of  /  amperes  is 


m[  =  zq]  =  zit. 


(195) 


Knowing  the  chemical  equivalents  of  two  elements  and  the 
electrochemical  equivalent  of  one  of  them,  the  electrochemical 
equivalent  of  the  other  can  be  found  as  follows:  If  m  grams  of 
substance  of  chemical  equivalent  y  are  deposited  by  a  charge  q, 
and  mi  grams  of  a  substance  of  chemical  equivalent  yi  are  depos- 
ited by  a  charge  qi,  then  from  (193) 

_m  ^  qy_ 
Tfii     qiyi' 


m_7niy 
Q  ~Qiyi 


or, 


Z  =  Zi 


2/1 


(196) 
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For  example,  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  any  substance 
of  chemical  equivalent  y  is 

'-96Sro(f)-96l3o8>»"''"'°'"''--      ■     ■     <"" 

The  number  of  grams  of  any  sort  of  ion  which  carries  the  same 
charge  as  one  gram  of  hydrc^n  is  called  the  gram  equivcUent  of 
that  ion.  The  charge  carried  by  one  gram  equivalent  of  any  sort 
of  ion  equals  96,530  coulombs.  Therefore  96,530  coulombs  will 
deposit  a  gram  equivalent  of  any  element. 

Though  in  Physics,  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  a  sub- 
stance is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  substance  deposited  to 
the  total  charge  carried  by  the  ions  of  the  substance,  in  Chemistry 
it  is  quite  common  to  define  it  as  the  reciprocal  of  this  quantity. 

316.  Computation  of  the  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Cell. — For 
a  cell  in  which  the  chemical  reactions  arc  known  the  electro- 
motive force  can  be  computed.  For  the  general  case  in  which 
there  is  a  temperature  change  of  the  cell  while  supplying  current, 
the  computation  involves  a  consideration  of  the  properties  of  a 
reversible  thermodynamic  transformation.  But  for  the  special 
case  in  which  there  is  no  temperature  change  the  computation  is 
simple. 

For  instance,  in  a  gravity  cell  (Art,  301)  there  is  practically  no 
temperature  change.  Hence,  for  every  gram  molecule  of  ZnSO* 
formed  and  of  CUSO4  dissociated,  there  are  transformed  into 
electric  energy  50,130  calories  (Art.  225).  For  one  gram  equiva~ 
lent  of  zinc  and  of  copper  the  electric  energy  produced  would  be 
H''  =  J(50,I30)  calories.  Now  the  chaise  carried  by  one  gram 
equivalent  of  any  sort  of  ion  equals  96,530  coulombs.  Hence,  the 
electromotive  force 


=  K]     (4 -2)  (25065) 
g  J  "      96530 


=  1.09  volt*. 


317.  The  Accumulator  or  Secondary  Cell.— The  two  poles  of 
an  electric  cell  must  be  different.  In  most  cells  the  poles  are  plates 
of  different  metals.  But  two  plates  of  the  same  material  may  be 
made  different  by  electrolysis  atid  thereafter  function  as  an  ordi- 
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nary  cell.  For  example,  if  electric  current  be  passed  throi^  a  cell 
consisting  of  two  plates  of  lead  sulphate  immersed  in  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  anode  will  be  changed  into 
lead  peroxide  and  the  cathode  into  metallic  lead.  If  the  outside 
source  of  electric  energy  be  removed  and  the  two  plates  be  joined, 
a  current  will  be  set  up  in  the  opposite  direction.  That  is,  in  the 
outside  circuit  the  current  will  be  from  the  peroxide  plate  to  the 
metallic  lead  plate.  During  the  flow  of  this  current,  each  plate 
will  gradually  be  transformed  back  into  lead  sulphate.  When 
both  plates  become  alike  the  current  will  cease. 

An  electric  cell  in  which  the  difference  of  the  two  plates  has 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  a  current  is  called  an  electric  acc\t- 
mtdaior,  secondary  cell,  or  storage  cell.  Before  an  accumulator  can 
produce  a  current  it  must  be  "  charged  "  by  means  of  an  outside 
source  of  electromotive  force.  An  accumulator  can  be  repeatedly 
charged  and  discharged.  A  cell,  such  as  heretofore  considered, 
which  does  not  need  to  be  charged  is  often  called  a  "  primary  " 
ceU. 

When  a  storage  battery  is  being  charged,  the  charging  electro- 
motive force  must  be  greater  than  the  counter  electromotive  force 
of  the  battery. 

318.  Electrolytic  Conduction. — When  oppositely  chained  elec- 
trodes arc  placed  in  a  solution  containing  ions,  there  are  set  up 
two  processions  of  ions  moving  through  the  solution  in  opposite 
directions  toward  the  electrodes.  With  the  transfer  of  matter 
there  is  also  a  transfer  of  electricity.  This  transfer  of  electricity 
constitutes  the  electric  current  through  the  hquid.  Except  in  the 
case  of  liquid  metals,  all  electric  conduction  through  liquids  is  due 
to  ions,  and  Uquids  without  ions  are  non-conducting.  The  degree 
of  conductivity  of  a  solution  depends  upon  the  number  and  speed 
of  its  ions.  The  speed  of  an  ion  depends  lai^ely  upon  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  solvent  that  adhere  to  the  ion  and  so  impede 
its  movement. 

A  solution  without  ions  is  nonconducting.  A  solution  of  sugar  in  water  is 
non-conducting.  A  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  water  is  conducting.  The 
degree  of  ioaizatioD  of  a  solute  in  solution  is  measured  by  the  conductivity  of 

the  solution. 
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SuLVKu  Pkoblku 


Probleu. — Find  the  roue  of  copper  (atomic  maaa  63.2,  valence  2),  that 
will  be  depoaited  in  one  hour  by  a  current  of  5  amperes  traversing  a  solution 
which  contains  copper  ioiis. 

Solution. — Prom  (197)  the  electrachemical  equivalent  of  copper  is 


From  (195)  the  mass  deposited  in  one  hour  by  a  current  of  5  amperes  is 

™(=z/i)=0.00032738(5)(3aOO)=5.89g. 

pROBLKU. — In  order  that  ft  deposit  of  nickel  may  not  be  granular  the  cur- 
rent must  not  exceed  0.003  amp.  per  sq,  cm.  surface  of  the  article  being  elec- 
troplated. Uning  a  current  of  this  density,  find  how  long  a  time  is  required  to 
deposit  on  an  object  having  a  surface  of  one  square  meter  a  coating  of  nickel 
O.OOD  cm.  thick.  The  density  of  nickel  is  8.0  g.  per  cc,  the  atomic  mass  ia 
5S.0.  and  the  valence  is  2. 

Solution.— From  (195), 

The  mass  of  deposit, 

,n[  =  dKl=8,9(Io6'X0.006)-534  g. 
The  electrocheinieul  equivalent  of  nickel,  (197), 

[y    1    i(58.(i) 


/  =  0.0 
Hence,  the  time  of  deposit, 


mjjj>  <iil  ■  jj   yt 
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§  3.  InstrumerUs  for  Measuring  Current,  Potential  Difference  and 

Resistance 

319.  Current  Measuring  Instruments. — Currents  can  be  meas- 
ured  by  (a)  the  amount  of  metal  deposited  from  a  solution  in  a 
given  time  (Art.  315);  (6)  the  heat  developed  in  the  current- 
carrying  conductor  (Art.  300);  (c)  the  force  acting  on  the  cur- 
rent-carr>'ing  conductor  when  situated  in  a  magnetic  field  (Art. 
295).  The  last  is  the  most  common  method.  It  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  when  a  currcnt-carr>'ing  conductor  is  in  a  magnetic 
field,  the  conductor  and  the  field  tend  to  move  relative  to  one 
another.  We  have  instruments  having  (1)  a  movable  magnet 
near  a  fixed  current-carrj'ing  conductor;  (2)  a  movable  current- 
carrying  conductor  near  a  fixed  magnet;  (3)  a  movable  current- 
carr>4ng  conductor  near  a  fixed  current-carrying  conductor. 

Examples  of  the  various  types  will  now  be  considered. 

320.  The  Tangent  Galvanometer. — A  galvanometer  is  an 
instrument  for  measuring  electric  current.  In  Art.  295  it  was 
shown  that  a  current-carrying  conductor 
in  a  magnetic  field,  and  perpendicular  to 
it,  is  acted  upon  by  a  force,  and  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  current  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  this  force,  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  field,  and  the  length  of 
the  conductor  situated  in  it.  The  tan- 
gent galvanometer  is  an  instrument  by 
which  electric  current  can  be  determined 
from  the  force  between  a  current-carrying 
conductor  and  a  compass  needle  sus- 
pended in  the  earth's  magnetic  field. 
It  consists.  Fig.  305,  of  a  circular  coil 

of  wire  of  large  radius  at  the  center  of  which  is  a  deUcately  sus- 
pended compass  needle  of  short  length. 

In  using  the  instrument  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  placed  in  the 
earth's  magnetic  meridian.  Due  to  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  the 
needle  tends  to  set  itself  in  the  plane  of  the  coil.  Due  to  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  current  in  the  coil,  the  needle  tends  to  set 


Fig.  305. 
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itself  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  coil.  The  resultant  force 
acting  on  each  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  inclined  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  of  the  earth  at  some  angle  0.  Consequently,  the  needle 
will  turn  till  its  magnetic  axis  is  in  the  line  of  action  of  this  result- 
ant force.  That  is,  the  needle  will  be  deflected 
from  the  earth's  meridian  through  an  angle  6.  The 
relation  between  the  current  and  this  deflection  will 
^j^^   /    now  be  determined. 

•  Fig.  306  represents  a  horizontal  section  through 

the  center  of  the  coil.  The  force  acting  on  each 
pole  of  the  needle  due  to  the  current  in  the  coil  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  Fi  and  the  force  due  to 
the  earth's  magnetic  field  by  the  symbol  Fa.  When 
the  needle  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
these  forces 


/• 


...     (198) 

The  values  of  Fi  and  Fa  will  now  be  found  and  sub- 
stituted in  this  equation. 
Fia.  306.  The  force  acting  upon  the  needle  due  to  the  cur- 

rent-carrying conductor  equals  the  force  acting  upon 
the  current-carrying  conductor  due  to  the  needle.  Consequently, 
(174), 

Fi=lH'I, 

where  /  represents  the  total  length  of  the  circular  conductor,  H' 
represents  the  intensity  of  the  field  at  the  conductor  due  to  the 
pole  m,  and  /  represents  the  m^^nitude  of  the  current. 
If  the  coil  consist  of  n  turns  of  radius  r,  then 

l  =  2irm. 

If  the  pole  strength  of  the  needle  be  m,  then  from  (Art.  265), 

since  the  pole  is  in  air, 

«'  =  "* 
"   =3- 
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Therefore,  when  a  current  /  traverses  the  coil,  there  is'  a  foree 
acting  on  the  magnet  pole  situated  at  the  center  of  the  coil,  and  a 
reacting  force  acting  on  the  coil,  of  the  magnitude 

Fi(  =  lfi'I)='^^ (199) 

If  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  field  be  denoted  by 
H,  then  there  is  a  foree  acting  on  each  pole  of  the  needle  in  the 
north  and  south  direction  (163), 

F2  =  mH (200) 

Conaequently  (198)  becomes, 

-«[-S]=w <»" 

Whence, 

'•{^)'"">-    ■■■•■■     (202) 

expressed  in  C.  G.  S.  electroma^etic  units  of  current.  If  cur- 
rent is  to  be  expressed  in  amperes,  the  above  value  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  10. 

In  deriving  this  equation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  mag- 
netic field  is  uniform  throughout  the  region  in  which  the  needle  is 
situated.  This  requirement  is  fulfilled  by  making  the  diameter 
of  the  coil  large  compared  with  the  length  of  the  needle. 

321.  The  Sensitive  Suspended  Needle  Galvanometer. — ^An 
inspection  of  (201)  shows  that  when  a  mt^net  needle  is  at  the 
center  of  a  coil  of  current-carrying  wire,  the  deflection  produced 
by  a  given  current  will  be  increased  by 

(1)  increasing  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  coU; 

(2)  diminishing  the  radius  of  the  coil; 

(3)  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field. 

The  third  condition  may  be  met  by  reducing  the  magnetic 
field  at  the  place  where  the  needle  is  situated  by  means  of  a  weak 
compensating  magnet.     Another  method  consists  in  using  a  pair 
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of  needles,  each  magQetized  so  highly  that  it  will  be  acted  upon 
strongly  by  the  magnetic  field  of  a  neighboring  current,  and  so 
fastened  together  that  the  system  will  be  but  slightly  acted  upon 
by  the  magnetic  field  of  the  earth.  A  consideration  of  Fig.  307 
will  make  clear  this  method.  The  two  needles  are 
mounted  in  the  same  vertical  plane  on  a  very  thin 
rigid  rod.  If  the  two  needles  are  alike  and  point 
in  exactly  opposite  directions,  the  resultant  couple 
due  to  the  earth  will  be  zero.  But  if  the  poles  of 
one  needle  are  stronger  than  those  of  the  other,  the 
resultant  couple  due  to  the  earth  will  equal  the 
difference  between  the  separate  couples  acting  on  the 
two  needles.  By  making  the  two  needles  nearly  alike, 
the  resultant  controlling  couple  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired. 
Two  nearly  equal  needles  mounted  in  this  way  constitute  an 
"  astatic  pair."  The  magnet 
system  is  suspended  by  a 
minutely  thin  fiber  of  quartz 
or  silk  of  very  small  rigidity. 
Each  needle  is  at  the  center 
of  a  coil  of  wire  of  many  turns 
and  small  radius.  The  two 
coils  are  so  connected  that  the 
current  traverses  one  coil  in 
the  clockwise  direction  and  the 
other  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Consequently,  the  deflecting 
couples  on  the  suspended 
magnets  due  to  the  current- 
carrying  coils  will  be  in  the 
same  direction,  while  the 
opposing  couples  due  to  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  will 
almost  neutralize  one  another. 
The  deflection  of  the  sus- 
pended system  is  measured  by  observing  the  image  of  a  hori- 
zontal   scale    reflected    from    a    small   mirror  mounted  on  the 
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same  rod  that  supports  the  magnetic  needles.  A  Bensitive  astatic 
galvanometer  is  represented  in  Fig.  308.  To  the  right  of  the 
instrument  is  shown  the  suspended  system  consisting  of  the  two 
needles,  ^i  and  N2,  the  mirror  M,  and  the  vane  V.  The  swinging 
of  this  vane  in  a  box  but  little  larger  than  itself  damps  out 
vibrations  and  brings  the  suspended  system  quickly  to  rest. 
Behind  the  needles  are  shown  two  halves  of  the  coils. 

As  the  conditions  underlying  (202)  are  not  fulfilled  in  the  sen- 
sitive moving -needle  galvanometer,  this  equation  cannot  be 
applied  to  this  instrument. 

322.  The  Suspended  Coil  or  d'Arsonval  Galvanometer. — Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  magnitude  of  the  deflection  of  a  suspended 
needle  galvanometer  depends  upon  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  field,  this  type  of  galvanometer  can  be  relied 
on  only  when  precautions  are  taken  to  maintain  the  constancy  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  field.  The  indications  of  a  sensitive  sus- 
pended needle  galvanometer  would  be  considerably  modified  by 
the  change  in  the  earth's  magnetic  field  produced  by  the  motion  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the 
instrument  of  a  person 
with  a  bunch  of  iron 
keys  in  his  pocket,  the 
motion  of  a  dray  near  the 
budding,  or  the  motion 
of  an  electric  car  at  a 
distance  of  a  couple  of 
blocks. 

The  suspiended 
galvanometer  is  free 
from  this  serious  dis- 
advantage. This  instru- 
ment, Fig.  309,  consists 
of  a  coil  of  fine  wire 
suspended    in    a   strong  ^'°-  ^'^■ 

magnetic    field     due     to 

a  permanent  magnet.  The  coil  is  supported  above  and  below 
by   a   very   fine  phosphor  bronze  or  steel  wire  that  serves  to 
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connect  the  coil  with  the  source  of  the  current  that  is  to  be 
measured. 

The  action  of  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  permanent  mag- 
net and  the  current-carrying  coil  can  be  studied  in  Figs.  310,  311, 
and  312,  which  represent  a  single  rectangular  loop  of  wire  capable 
of  rotation  about  an  axis  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The 
loop  is  within  a  gap  between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet. 
Imagine  an  electric  current  flowing  in  a  loop  of  wire  as  indicated 
in  the  following  diagrams. 

With  the  current-carrying  conductor  in  the  position  shown  in 
F^.  310,  the  resultant  magnetic  field  above  A  is  stronger  than 
that  below  A;   whereas  the  resultant  magnetic  field  above  B  is 
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weaker  than  that  below  B.  Consequently,  A  will  be  urged  down- 
ward and  B  upward.  Therefore,  the  loop  is  acted  upon  by  a 
torque  m  the  clockwise  direction.  When  in  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  311  the  torque  acting  on  the  loop  has  a  maximum  magni- 
tude and  is  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  When  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  312  the  torque  is  zero.  If,  by  means  of  some  out- 
side agent,  the  loop  be  turned  past  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  312, 
the  loop  will  be  acted  upon  by  a  torque  in  the  counter-clockwise 
direction  which  will  urge  the  loop  back  into  the  position  shown  in 
Fig,  312.  It  is  thus  seen  that  with  the  current  flowing  from  A 
toward  B,  there  will  be  developed  a  torque  that  will  tend  to  rotate 
the  loop  till  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
external  magnetic  field.  This  torque  is  opposed  by  another 
torque  developed  in  either  a  straight  suspending  wire,  Fig.  309,  or 
a  fiat  spiral  spring. 

If  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  coil  is  situated 
is  uniform  and  the  lines  of  force  parallel,  as  represented  in  the 
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above  diagranoB,  the  lever  arm  of  the  force  acting  upon  the  cur- 
rent-carrying conductor  will  vary  from  a  maximum  when  the  plane 
of  the  coil  is  parallel  to  the  magnetic  field,  Fig.  311,  to  zero  when  the 
plane  of  the  coil  is  perpendicular  to  the  field,  F^.  312.  Under 
these  conditions  the  deflection  will  not  be  proportional  to  the 
current  in  the  coil.  If  the  lever  arm  of  the  force  and  also  the  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  field  were  constant,  then  the  deflection  would 


be  proportional  to  the  current  in  the  suspended  coil.  This  result 
can  be  attained  by  having  the  suspended  coil  in  an  annular  air 
gap  between  a  stationary  cylindrical  soft  iron  core  and  coaxial 
pole  pieces,  as  in  Fig.  313.  With  this  arrangement  the  magnetic 
field  in  which  the  coil  is  situated  is  radial  and  of  constant  strength. 
Hence  the  lever  arm  and  force  are  constant.  One  type  of  portable 
galvanometer  using  this  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  314. 

The  magnetic  field  of  force  within  which  the  coil  is  suspended  is 
80  intense  compared  with  the  earth's  magnetic  field  that  it  would  be 
inappreciably  affected  by  any  alteration  of  the  earth's  field.  This 
instrument  can  be  used  where  the  earth's  field  is  altered  by  masaee 
of  moving  iron,  moving  electric  machinery,  or  variable  electric 
currents.  Though  not  so  sensitive  as  the  most  sensitive  sus- 
pended needle  galvanometers,  the  suspended  coil  galvanometer 
is  much  JttQK  generally  useful. 
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323.  The  Electrodynamometer. — Fig.  315  represents  two  coils 
of  wire  with  the  planes  of  the  coils  vertical  and  inclined  to  one 
another.  The  large  coil  is  stationary.  The  smaller  coil  is  sus- 
pended within  the  larger  coil  by  means  of  two  fine  wires  of  such 
rigidity  that  it  can  easily  turn. 

If  a  current  traverses  the  coils  in  the  directions  indicated, 
the  inner  coil  will  tend  to  turn  till  it  is  in  the  plane  of  the  larger  coil 
and  the  currents  in  the  adjacent  conductors  are  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  torque  which  tends  to  produce  rotation  depends  upon 
the  current. 

If  the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed,  there  will  be  a  torque 
which  will  tend  to  turn  the  inner  coil  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 
If  the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed  many  times  per  second, 
there  will  be  a  torque  acting  on  the  inner  coil  as  before. 


An  instrument  making  use  of  this  action  for  the  measurement 
of  a  current  is  called  an  electrodynamometer.  As  it  contains  no 
iron  it  is  not  sensitive  to  outside  magnetic  disturbances.  The 
electrodynamometer  can  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  direct 
or  alternating  currents,  but  it  is  more  often  used  for  alternating 
currents. 

It  an  alternating  current  produces  the  same  torque  aa  an 
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unvarying  direct  current  /,  the  alternating  current  is  said  to  be  of 
the  magmtude  /. 

An  instrument  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  316.  The  instru- 
ment here  shown  consists  of  an  inner  stationary  coil  of  heavy 
wire  and  outer  coil  of  fine  wire  capable  of  rotation  about  a 
vertical  axis.  The  current  traversing  the  two  coils  develops  a 
torque  which  is  opposed  by  a  spiral  spring.  The  current  is  indi- 
cated either  by  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  movable  coil,  or  by 
the  amount  the  upper  end  of  the  control  spring  must  be  turned  to 
keep  the  movable  coil  in  the  zero  position. 

324.  The  Weston  Electromagnetic  Galvanometer. — In  Fig.  317,  the  cur- 
rent traverses  a  coil  C  of  few  turns  of  heavy  wire.  Concentric  with  the  coil 
are  two  stripe  of  soft  iron, — the  outer  one,  X,  stationary, 
the  inner  one  D,  movable  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  diagram.  A  current  traversing  the  coil 
will  develop  magnetic  poles  of  the  same  sort  on  the  edges 
of  the  iron  strips  which  face  the  reader.  A  pole  of  the 
opposite  sort  will  be  developed  on  the  edges  away  from  the 
reader. 

Due  to  the  repulsion  of  similar  poles,  the  movable  strip 
of  iron  will  rotate  clockwise.    The  direction  of  rotation 
will  be  the  same  if  the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed. 
By  attaching  a  pointer  to  the  movable  strip  of  iron  and  opposing  the  rotation 
by  a  spring,  deflections  will  be  obtained  which  depend  upon  the  currents 
employed. 

326.  The  Thompson  Inclined  Coil  Galvanometer. — A  third  device  which 
will  measure  either  alternating  or  direct  currents  is  represented  in  Fig  318. 
This  device  consists  of  either  one  or  two  stripe  of  soft  iron  a  and  h  attached  to 
an  axle  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  current-carrying  coil  CC.    When  a  current 

traverses  the  coil  there  is  developed  within  the  coil  a 
magnetic  field  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  coil. 
The  two  soft  iron  strips  tend  to  set  themselves  into 
the  direction  of  the  field,  that  is,  axial  to  the  coil 
as  represented  in  Fig.  318.  The  direction  of  rotation 
from  the  zero  position  will  be  the  same  whichever  be 
the  direction  of  the  current. 

Rotation  is  opposed  by  a  spiral  spring  not  shown 
in  the  diagram.  The  torque  acting  upon  the  mov- 
able system  is  indicated  by  a  pointer,  P,  which 
moves  in  a  plane  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  diagram. 


Fig.  317. 


Fig.  318. 


326.  Galvanometer  used  Ballistically. — The  quantity  q  of  an 
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electric  dischai^e  can  be  measured  by  means  of  a  galvanometer 
having  a  suspended  system  which  will  not  move  appreciably  from 
the  zero  position  until  the  entire  quantity  has  traversed  the  coil. 
The  required  slowness  in  getting  started  is  effected  by  making 
large  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  moving  system.  A  galvanom- 
eter having  a  moving  system  of  such  great  moment  of  inertia 
that  it  can  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  an  elec- 
tric discharge  is  called  a  ballistic  galvanometer.  Any  galvanometer 
of  sufficient  sensitivity  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  used  ballistically. 
327.  The  Ammeter  and  the  Voltmeter. — The  scale  of  any  gal- 
vanometer may  be  divided  so  as  to  indicate  directly  in  amperes 
the  current  passing  through  it.  The  resistance  of  the  instrument 
may  be  such  that  on  introducing  the  galvanometer  into  the  cir- 
cuit, the  change  thereby  produced  in  the  current  will  be  negligible. 
A  galvanometer  provided  with  a  scale  di- 
vided so  as  to  indicate  amperes  directly,  is 
.     called  an  ammeter. 

If  a  galvanometer  be  joined  to  two  points 
a  and  b,  Fig.  319,  between  which  a  potential 
difference  exists,  a  current  will  traverse  the 
instrument.  Representing  the  potential 
difference  between  a  and  b  by  Van,  and  the  galvanometer  resist- 
ance by  r„  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  will  be,  (184), 


This  ciurent  will  produce  a  certain  galvanometer  deflection. 
If  the  galvanometer  current  be  expressed  in  amperes,  and  the 
galvanometer  resistance  in  ohms,  then  the  potential  difference 
between  a  and  6,  expressed  in  volts,  will  be 
V^=i,r,. 

For  example,  if  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  were  0.005  . 
ampere,  and  the  galvanometer  resistance  were  100  ohms,  then  the 
potential  difference  at  the  galvanometer  terminals  would  be 
Fa»=  {0.005)100  =  0.5  volt. 
If  each  scale  division  of  the  galvanometer  be  marked,  not  in 
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the  amperes  necessary  to  produce  the  given  deflection,  but  the 
product  of  that  current  and  the  galvanometer  resistance,  then  the 
divisions  of  the  scale  will  indicate  the  potential  differences  at  the 
galvanometer  terminals  which  will  produce  the  various  deflections. 
Thus  the  place  where  the  pointer  came  to  rest  when  used  as  above 
would  not  be  marked  0.005  ampere,  but  would  be  marked  0.5 
volt.  A  galvanometer  having  a  scale  divided  so  as  to  indicate 
volts  directly,  is  called  a  voltmeter. 

A  voltmeter  indicates  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals. 
If  it  be  required  that  the  potential  difference  between  two  points 
shall  not  be  appreciably  altered  by  being  joined  to  the  terminals 
of  a  voltmeter,  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  must  be  large. 

328.  The  Shunted  Ammeter. — In  order  that  the  torque  acting 
on  the  moving  system  of  a  galvanometer  may  be  fairly  large, 
either  the  coil  must  contain  many  turns  or  the  current  must  be 
large.  In  order  that  the  moving  system  of  a  moving  coil  galvan- 
ometer may  not  be  too  heavy,  the  wire  must  be  of  small  diameter. 
A  coil  of  many  turns  of  fine  wire  will  have  a  rather  high  resistance. 
The  usual  resistance  of  anuneter  and  voltmeter  coils  is  100  ohms. 
Only  small  currents  can  be  passed  safely  through  coils  of  fine 
wire  on  account  of  the  heat  developed  in  the  coil.  Again,  the 
resistance  of  such  an  instrument  would  appreciably  alter  the 
current  which  it  is  desired  to  measure.  We  thus  see  that  the 
resistance  of  the  coil  of  a  moving  coil  galvanometer  must  be  large, 
while  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  must  be  small. 

These  conditions  are  met  by  connecting  to  the  terminals  of  the 
coil  a  by-pass  or  "  shunt  '*  through  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  current  will  pass.  The  current  traversing  the  shunted  gal- 
vanometer coil  is  so  small  that  the  coil  is  not  overheated.  By 
adding  a  proper  shunt  to  the  galvanometer,  the  resistance  of  the 
instrument  can  be  made  so  small  with  respect  to  that  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  circuit  that  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  will 
cause  no  appreciable  change  in  the  current. 

Sometimes  galvanometers  are  provided  with  several  shunts 
of  such  resistances  that  without  any  shunt,  a  deflection  across  the 
whole  scale  will  be  produced  by  a  current  of  0.1  ampere;  with  the 
first  shunt  the  same  cuiTent  will  traverse  the  coil  and  produce  the 
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same  defiection  when  the  line  current  is  one  ampere;  with  the 
second  ehunt,  the  same  current  will  traverse  the  coil  when  the  line 
current  is  10  amperes;  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  without  a 
shunt,  the  deflection  indicates  the  current  in  the  line.  With  the 
first  shunt,  the  line  ciurent  is  10  times  the  scale  reading,  and  so  on. 
The  number  by  which  the  current  throi^  a  galvanometer  must 
be  multiplied  tn  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  current  in  the 
main  line  is  called  the  muUiplying  power  of  the  shunt. 

Solved  Problems 

Problem. — A  galvanometer  u  to  be  provided  with  a  shunt  no  as  to  be  used 
as  an  ammet«r.    Find  the  resistance  of  the  shunt,  compared  with  that  of  the 
galvanometer,  on  that  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
J,        ^~  shunt  shall  be  100. 

"^n^ljl Solution. — Since  the  fall  of  potential  Vf  through 

li,  J  the  galvanometer  equals  the  fall  of  potential  V, 

"'W'  through    the  shunt,  V,'V,.    Representing  the  cur- 

p^      »20  '^"^  '**  ^^^  ''"^  ^y  ''  *^'  '"  ^^^  galvanometer  by  i,, 

and  that  in  the  shunt  by  i,,  we  may  write,  (192), 

r,     i, 
V»=t.'-.     or    -  =  T. 

We  shall  now  find  a  value  for  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  in  terms 
of  the  quantities  given  in  the  problem. 


Substituting  this  value  in  the  above  equation,  we  obtun. 


Consequently,   in  order  that  the  niulliplying  power  may  be    100,  the 
resistance  of  the  shunt  must  liave  the  value 
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Pboblem. — Find  the  resistance  which  an  ammeter  must  have  in  order 
that  in  introducing  the  instnunent  into  a  circuit  of  resistance  20  ohms,  the 
current  shall  not  decrease  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Solution. — The  current  /  in  the  circuit  before  the  introduction  of  the 
instrument  is 

20* 
The  current  /'  after  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  of  resistance  r«,  is 


/' 


E 


20 -hr. 


Dividing  each  member  of  the  former  equation  by  the  corresponding  member 
of  the  latter,  and  remembering  that  /'>  0.9997, 


1     =20-|-r. 


Whence, 


0.999^     20 


fp  >  0 .  02  ohm. 


329.  The  Voltmeter  Multiplier. — Suppose  that  0.01  ampere 
flowing  through  a  100-ohm  galvanometer  produces  a  deflection 
across  the  entire  scale.  Then,  the  maximum  potential  difference 
that  can  be  measured  will  be,  (184), 

Vatl  =  t>,]  =  (0.01)  100  =  1  volt. 

The  same  deflection  would  be  produced  on  connecting  the 
instrument  to  two  points  having  a  potential  difference  of  10  volts 
if  there  were  put  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  a  resistance  fm  of 
a  value  given  by  the  equation  (184) 

(0.01)  (100+r  J  =  10  volts. 

That  is,  the  range  of  the  instrument  would  be  increased  10  times 
by  putting  in  series  with  the  galvanometer  coil  a  resistance 
rw  =  900  ohms. 

In  general,  if  a  current  ig  will  cause  a  given  galvanometer  of 
resistance  r^  to  give  a  full  scale  deflection,  the  galvanometer  can 
be  used  to  measure  potential  differences  up  to  a  value  V'ab  by 
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placing  in  series  with  tlie  galvanometer  coil  a  resistance  r.i  having 
the  magnitude  given  by  the  relation,  (184), 

V'^  =  U{r,+rJ (203) 

The  device  of  resistance  r»  placed  in  series  with  a  galvanometer 
coil  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  range  of  the  potential  differ- 
ences that  can  be  measured  is  called  a  voltmeter  mjMtplier. 

In  case  one  does  not  know  the  maximum  current,  t„  but  does 
know  the  maximum  voltmeter  reading  without  the  multiplier,  V, 
the  above  equation  assumes  the  form 

V'^=—ir,+r„) (204) 


Solved  Problems 
Probliu. — A  voltmeter  Iim  a  coil  of  resistance  r,  and  a  multiplier  of 
reeisUnce  r,,.     Find  the  value  of  the  resistance  R  which  must  be  added  to  the 
instniment  to  increoae  the  range  of  the  scale  n  fold. 

Solution, — A  given  deflection  is  due  to  the  Bame  current  in  the  galvanom- 
eter coil  whatever  the  potential  difference  at  the  terminal  of  the  instnmient. 
If  a  potential  difference  n  fold  as  great  as  another  is  to  produce  the  same  cur- 
rent in  the  galvanometer  coil,  the  total  resistance  of 
_         ,  ^i        the  instrument  must  be  increased  n  fold.     Therefore, 

there  must  be  adiUd  to  the  instrument  a  resistance 
.  as   great   as   the  original  rteistance. 


\J)-***'^        Thus    the   required   added    resistance    fi   has    the 

value 
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Problem. — A  galvanometer  is  to  be  provided  with  a  series  resistance  so  as 
to  be  used  as  a  voltmeter.  Find  the  resistance  r^  of  this  multiplier,  com- 
pared with  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  so  that  the  multiplying  power 
BbaU  be  100. 

Solution. — From  the  condition  of  the  problem, 
V«»  =  100V^. 
or,  (203), 

i,W+r,)-100v-r 


Pboblem. — The  potential  difference  is  to  be  measured  at  the  ends  of  a 
wire  of  10  ohms  forming  part  of  a  circuit  of  constant  electromotive  force 
and  total  resistance  200  ohms.    Find  the  resistance  which  a  voltmeter  must 
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have  in  order  that  on  introducing  the  instrument,  the  potential  difference 
between  the  given  points  shall  not  be  diminished  more  than  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent. 

Solution. — Representing  the  required  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  by  r, 
the  potential  difference  between  the  points  a  and  b  before  and  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  voltmeter  by  Vab  and  V'abf  respectively,  and  the  current  in  the 
main  line  in  the  two  cases  by  /  and  /',  respectively,  we  have,  (184)  and  (180), 

V«ft  =  /10,  ,1 a 

VlO+r/  F,o.  323. 

Dividing  each  member  of  the  former  equation  by  the  corresponding  member 
of  the  latter  and  remembering  that  from  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
V'aftf  0.999  Fa*, 

s:^>r^^ ^^^ 

A  value  for  the  ratio  ///'  will  now  be  obtained  and  substituted  in  this 
equation.     From  (182) 

J5;  =  /200, 
and 


V  lO-hr/         \      lO-hr     / 


Dividing  each  member  of  the  former  equation  by  the  corresponding  member 
of  the  latter 

/       19+2r 

/'"2(10-|-r)' 
Substituting  this  value  of  ///'  in  (205), 

1     -  19+2r    10+r-,19-f2r 

0.999  ^2(10+r)      r     ^     2r    * 
Whence, 

r  ■>  9490  ohms. 

330.  The  Wattmeter. — The  power,  expressed  in  watts,  supplied 
to  any  part  of  a  circuit  equals  the  product  of  the  current,  expressed 
in  amperes,  and  the  potential  diflference,  in  volts,  between  the 
two  points  considered  (187).  The  current,  and  the  potential 
diflference    can    be    measured   by  an   ammeter  and  voltmeter. 
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respectively.  A  single  instrument,  however,  can  be  constructed 
which  will  give  a  deflection  depending  upon  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  potential  difference.  Ad  instrument  which  indi- 
cates directly  the  power,  expressed  in  watts,  is  called  a  wattmeter. 

The  torque  acting  on  the  moving  coil  of  an  electrodynamometer. 
Figs.  315  and  316,  depends  upon  the  current  in  the  fixed  coil  and 
also  the  current  in  the  movable  coil.  If  the  instrument  be  so 
connected  to  a  circuit  that  one  coil  is  traversed  by  the  entire 
line  current,  and  the  other  coil  is  traversed  by  a  current  which 
depends  upon  the  potential  difference  at  the  points  considered,  then 
the  torque,  and  consequently  the  deflection,  will  depend  upon 
the  watts  expended  between  the  points  considered. 

Fig.  324  represents  the  stationary  or  current  coil  BB  of  a  wat1> 
meter  of  the  electrodynamometer  type  connected  in  series  with 


a  circuit,  and  the  movable  or  potential  coil  A  coanected  across  the 
points  a  and  6  of  the  circuit  under  examination.  In  order  that  the 
deflection  of  the  movable  coil  may  be  proportional  to  the  hne 
current,  the  current  traversing  the  potential  coil  is  passed  through 
a  compensating  coil  wound  over  the  current  coil  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by  the  current  in  the  compen- 
sating coil  just  neutralizes  that  produced  by  the  part  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  current  coil  which  is  due  to  the  current  taken  from 
the  hne  at  ab. 

331.  The  WheatBtone  Bridge. — This  is  the  device  most  com- 
monly used  for  the  comparison  of  electric  resistances.  Consider 
two  conductors  ABC  and  ADC,  Fig.  325,  joined  in  parallel  to  the 
terminals  of  a  battery.  Corresponding  to  any  point  B  on  the  con- 
ductor ABC,  there  is  a  point  D  on  the  conductor  ADC  which  is  at 
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the  same  potential.    If  two  auch  points  be  joined  by  a  conductor 

BD,  no  current  will  flow  along  this  bridge  wire.    Represent  the 

potentials  at  the  points  A,  B,  C 

and  D,  by  the  symbols  Va,  Va, 

Vc  and    Vd,  respectively.    Let 

the  resistances  of  the  arms  AB, 

EC,  AD  and  DC  be  denoted  by  ri, 

rj,  T3  and  u,  respectively.  Let  the 

current  intensities  in  these  arms 

be  11,12,13  and  i4i  respectively.  In 

the  case  considered,  since  Va  =Vd, 
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Va-Vc-'Vo-Vc. 

Or,  expressing  these  potential  differences  in  terms  of  current  and 
resistance, 

tin  =13^ 
and 

tars  =  »«r«. 

Also,  when  V*=Fij,  no  current  traverses  the  bridge  wire  BD. 
Then  m=J2  and  13  =  1*.  Whence  dividing  each  member  of  the 
former  equation   by   the  corresponding  member  of  the  latter, 


Thus,  if  any  three  of  the  resistances  are  known  when  no  cur- 
rent traverses  the  bridge  wire,  the  remaining  unknown  resistance 
can  be  determined.  A  galvanometer  in  the  bridge  wire  indicates 
the  presence  or  absence  of  current.  The  usual  form  of  Wheatstone 
bridge  consists  of  a  box  containing  three  groups  of  coils  of  known 
resistance,  with  convenient  arrangements  for  altering  the  resist- 
ance of  each  group.  When  made  for  laboratory  use,  the  box 
containing  the  coils  is  separate  from  the  galvanometer  and  the 
battery. 
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If  one  arm  of  a  WheaUtooe  ondge  include  a  very  thin  strip  of  metal  of 
high  temperature-resistance  coefficient,  very  small  changes  of  temperature  can 
be  measured.  This  device,  called  the  bolometer,  is  much  used  for  measuring 
radiance.  The  resistancea  of  the  bridge  arms  are  first  adjusted  till  no  current 
traverses  the  galvanometer  when  the  bolometer  atrip  is  screened  from  radiance. 
If  now  the  bolometer  atrip  be  exposed  to  radiance,  It  will  absorb  energy  and 
rise  in  temperature  and  in  resistance.  The  bridge  being  thereby  unbalanced, 
B  current  will  traverse  the  galvanometer.  The  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
depends  upon  the  radiance  incident  on  the  bolometer  strip. 

The  tungsten  daylight  recorder  includes  a  Wheatstone  bridge  circuit  in 
one  arm  of  which  there  is  a  group  L  of  tungsten  lamps.  While  light  is 
excluded,  the  r^istance  of  the  arm  BC  is 
adjusted  till  there  is  no  galvanometer 
deflection.  On  exposing  the  tungsten 
lamps  to  light,  the  resistance  of  the 
tungsten  increases  and  the  galvanometer 
is  deflected.  By  means  of  a  relay,  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  combined  with  the 
galvanometer,  a  slide  t  is  moved  till  the 
Via.  326,  bridge  Is  again  in   balance.      It  is  the 

displacement  of  this  elide  that  is  re- 
corded by  a  pin  on  a  moving  strip  of  paper. 

Sound  waves  in  air  sweeping  past  a  thin  heated  wire  cause  a  slight 
diminution  of  temperature.  Variations  of  sound  intensity  can  be  measured 
by  means  of  a  bolometer  circuit  in  which  such  a  hot  wire  constitut«8  one  ana. 
This  is  the  basis  of  a  sound  ranging  method  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Army. 

332.  The  International  Electric  Units.— In  preceding  Arti- 
cles the  absolute  and  the  practical  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units 
of  electromotive  force,  current,  resistance,  etc.,  have  been  defined. 
But  all  of  these  units  are  difficult  to  realize  experimentally.  For 
the  purpose  of  electrical  measurements  and  as  a  basis  of  legislation, 
in  1908  an  International  Conference  on  Electrical  Units  and 
Standards  recommended  for  adoption  the  following  units  of 
resistance,  current  and  electromotive  force.  To  a  high  d^ree  of 
precision  these  units  are  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  correspond- 
ing practical  C.  G.  S.  electromagnetic  units  and  have  the  great 
advantage  of  being  easily  realized  experimentally. 

The  International  Ohm  is  the  resistance  offered  to  an  unvary- 
ing electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice,  14.4521  grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant  croas-BCCtional 
area,  and  of  a  length  9f  106.300  centimeters. 
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The  International  Ampere  is  the  unvarying  electric  current 
which,  when  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water 
(in  accordance  with  specifications  attached  to  the  reaolutionB) 
deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of  0.00111800  of  a  gram  per  second. 

The  International  Volt  is  the  electromotive  force  which,  when 
steadily  applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  one  Interna^ 
tional  Ohm,  will  produce  a  current  of  one  International  Ampere. 

All  of  the  other  international  electric  units  are  derived  from 
these  three  by  means  of  the  ordinary  relations. 


CHAPTER  XX 
ELECTROMAGNETIC  mDUCTION 

5  1.  TTonsformation  of  Mechanical  Work  into  Ekdric  Energy 

333.  The  Discovery  of  Heniy  and  Faraday. — In  1831,  soon 
after  the  discovery  that  a  current-carrying  conductor  in  a  magnetic 
field,  and  not  parallel  to  it,  tends  to  move  across  the  field,  Joseph 
Henry  in  America  and  Michael  Faraday  in  England  discovered  the 
reverse  phenomenon  that  an  electric  current  tends  to  be  pro- 
duced in  any  conductor  when  moved  across  a  magnetic  field. 

If  a  magnet  m,  Fig.  327,  be  thrust  into  a  coil  of  wire  S  connected 
to  a  currenl^indi eating  instrument  G,  the  latter  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  electric  current  in  the  coil  during  the  time  the  mag- 
net is  movii^  relative  to  the  coil.  On  withdrawing  the  magnet, 
there  will  be  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  nu^net  be 
reversed  and  the  above  operations  repeated,  there  will  be  currents 
in  the  opposite  directions.  If  the  speed  of  the  displacement  be 
increased  or  diminished,  the  current  strength  will  be  changed  in 
the  same  proportion. 

If  a  current-carrying  coil  P,  Fig.  328,  be  moved  either  toward, 
or  away  from,  the  coil  5,  current  will  be  set  up  in  the  latter  coil 
as  before. 

If  while  both  coik  are  at  rest,  the  magnitude  of  the  current  in 
P  be  changed,  a  current  will  flow  in  the  other  coil  during  the  time 
the  current  in  P  is  changing. 

If  while  both  coils  are  at  rest  and  the  current  in  P  is  constant, 
a  rod  of  iron  be  either  thrust  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  coil  P, 
there  will  be  a  momentary  current  set  up  in  the  other  coil. 

In  general,  whenever  a  magnetic  field  sweeps  across  a  con- 
ductor, an  electromotive  force  will  be  induced  which  will  tend  to 
produce  an  electric  current.  The  phenomenon  of  the  development 
of  an  electromotive  force  by  relative  motion  of  an  electric  con- 
ductor and  a  magnetic  field  is  called  electromagnetic  induction. 
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In  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  magnetic  flux  which  crosses 
the  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil  S  is  the  flux  which  is  produced  or 
destroyed  inside  of  iS.  It  equals  the  product  of  the  area  of  one 
turn,  the  number  of  turns  and  the  change  of  intensity  of  magnetic 
fleld  within  the  coil.     In  the  case  of  a  straight  conductor  of  length 
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Fig.  328. 


I  moving  a  distance  x  perpendicularly  to  a  magnetic  field  of  inten- 
sity H,  the  flux  which  crosses  the  wire  is  Ixfl. 

If  a  magnet  pole  be  moved  along  the  axis  of  a  circular  metal 
ring,  an  electromotive  force  will  be  induced  which  will  produce  a 
current.  But  between  no  two  points  of  the  circuit  will  there  be  a 
potential  difference.  This  is  an  exEimple  of  electromotive  force 
with  zero  potential  difference.  Kamerlingh-Onnee  has  performed 
the  experiment  with  a  metal  ring  of  such  minute  resistance  that 
the  current  continued  with  sUght  diminution  for  several  hours 
after  the  magnetic  pole  had  come  to  rest  relative  to  the  ring. 

The  ship  channels  leading  to  many  harbors  are  bo  narrow  and  crooked 
thai,  until  the  development  of  a  recent  device  depending  upon  electro- 
ma^etic  induction,  these  chamiels  could  not  be  used  safely  during  the 
night  or  during  foggy  weather.    This  device  includes  an  insulated  wire  laid 
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334.  The  Direction  of  an  Induced  Ele 
Induced  Current.  Lenz's  Law.  riioii^h 
of  electromagnetic  induction  is  unknown,  y 
tive  force  is  induced,  the  direction  of  the  < 
inferred.  An  electric  current  implies  an  el 
the  latter  implies  an  absorption  of  some  f< 
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transformation  into  electric  energy.  When 
there  is  always  a  stress  in  such  a  direction  ae 
ment  which  produced  them.  For  example 
magnet  and  a  neighboring  conducting  circuit 
oppoees  their  approach  or  separation.  This  p 
in  Lenz's  Law.  when  a  mrr^>r»*  v©  v-w/7*.>.^-i 
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motion,  it  is  necessary  that  on  the  side  of  the  wire  toward  the 
advancing  magnet,  the  magnetic  field  of  the  induced  current 
shall  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  magnetic  field  of  the  magnet. 
With  an  advancing  north  pole  the  direction  of  the  induced  cur- 
rent will  be  as  indicated. 

Fig.  330  represents  a  magnet  being  pushed  away  from  a  closed 
loop  of  wire.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  a  force  opposing  the 
motion,  it  is  necessary  that  on  the  side  of  the  wire  toward  the 
retreating  magnet,  the  magnetic  field  of  the  induced  current  shall 
be  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  magnetic  field  of  the  magnet. 
With  a  retreating  north  pole  the  direction  of  the  induced  current 
will  be  as  indicated. 

Fig.  331  represents  a  current-carrying  loop  P  being  pushed 
toward  a  closed  loop  of  wire  S,     The  inducing  current  is  called 
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the  primary  current^  and  the  conductor  P  in  which  it  flows,  the 
primary  conductor.  The  induced  current  is  often  called  the 
secondary  current,  and  the  conductor  S  in  which  it  flows  is  called 
the  secondary  conductor.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  a  force 
opposing  the  approach  of  the  two  conductors,  it  is  necessary  that 
on  the  approaching  sides  of  the  two  conductors  the  magnetic  field 
due  to  the  induced  current  shall  be  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
due  to  the  primary  current.  With  the  current  in  the  advancing 
primar>'^  conductor  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  direction  of  the 
induced  current  will  be  as  shown. 

Fig.   332  represents  a   current-carrying  conductor^  P  being 
pushed  away  from  a  closed  loop  of  wire  S.     By  applying  Lenz'a 
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ftlong  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  chaonel,  together  with  an  apparatus  on 
the  ship  conBLSting  of  two  telephone  receivera,  e«ch  connected  to  a  coil  of  wire 
on  the  outside  uf  the  hull.  One  terminal  of  an  alternating  current  generator 
is  connected  to  the  submSirine  conductor,  and  the  other  Urminal  ia  con- 
nected to  the  ground.  When  the  ship  is  t«  one  aide  of  the  eubmarine  con- 
ductor, the  alternating  currents  produced  in  one  of  the  coils  an  the  ship  are 
greater  than  the  currents  induced  in  the  other  coil  Consequently,  the 
sound  produced  by  one  telephone  will  be  louder  than  that  produced  by  the 
other.  The  ship  is  steered  so  that  the  Bounds  produced  by  the  two  tile- 
phone  receivera  ate  equally  loud. 

334.  The  Direction  (^  an  Induced  Electnunotive  Force  and 
Liduced  Current.  Lenz's  Law. — Though  the  ultimate  nature 
of  electromagnetic  induction  is  unknown,  yet  when  an  electromo- 
tive force  is  induced,  the  direction  of  the  current  can  be  readily 
inferred.  An  electric  ciurent  implies  an  electromotive  force  and 
the  latter  impUes  an  absorption  of  some  form  of  enei^  and  its 
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transformation  into  electric  energy.  When  currents  are  induced 
there  is  always  a  stress  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the  movie- 
ment  which  produced  them.  For  example,  between  a  moving 
magnet  and  a  neighboring  conducting  circuit  there  is  a  stress  that 
opposes  their  approach  or  separation.  This  principle  is  formulated 
in  Lenz's  Law,  when  a  current  is  induced,  its  magnetic  JUld  must  be 
in  thai  direciion  which  will  oppose  the  change  which  produces  it. 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  Lenz's  Law  we  shall  now  use  it 
for  the  determination  of  the  direction  of  the  induced  current  in 
the  cases  described  in  the  preceding  Article. 

Fig.  329  represents  a  magnet  being  pushed  toward  a  closed 
loop  of  wire  S.     In  order  that  there  shall  be  a  force  opposing  the 
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motion,  it  is  necessary'  that  on  the  side  of  the  wire  toward  the 
advancing  magnet,  the  magnetic  field  of  the  induced  current 
shall  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  magnetic  field  of  the  magnet. 
With  an  advancing  north  pole  the  direction  of  the  induced  cur^ 
rent  will  be  as  indicated. 

Fig.  330  represents  a  m^net  being  pushed  away  from  a  closed 
loop  of  wire.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  a  force  opposing  the 
motion,  it  is  necessary  that  on  the  side  of  the  wire  toward  the 
retreating  magnet,  the  magnetic  field  of  the  induced  current  shall 
be  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  magnetic  field  of  the  magnet. 
With  a  retreating  north  pole  the  direction  of  the  induced  current 
will  l>e  as  indicated. 

Fig.  331  represents  a  current-carrying  loop  P  being  pushed 
toward  a  closed  loop  of  wire  S.     The  inducing  ciurent  is  called 
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the  primary  curreTii,  and  the  conductor  P  in  which  it  Sows,  the 
■primaTy  conductor.  The  induced  current  is  often  called  the 
necondary  curreni,  and  the  conductor  S  in  which  it  flows  is  called 
the  secondary  conductor.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  a  force 
opposing  the  approach  of  the  two  conductors,  it  is  necessary  that 
on  the  approaching  sides  of  the  two  conductors  the  magnetic  field 
due  to  the  induced  current  shall  be  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
due  to  the  primary  current.  With  the  current  in  the  advancing 
primary  conductor  in  the  direction  indicated,  the  direction  of  the 
induced  current  will  be  as  shown. 

Fig.   332  represents  a   current-carrying   conductor^  P  being 
pushed  away  from  a  closed  loop  of  wire  S.    By  applying  Lenz's 
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Law  the  direction  o(  the  induced  current  will  be  found  to  be  as 
indicated. 

Figs-  333  and  334  represent  a  Btationary  primary  conductor 
P,  and  a  stationary  secondary  conductor  S.  An  increaaing  current 
in  P  producea  in  S  the  same  effect  as  if  P  were  approaching  8,  and 
a  decreasing  current  in  P  produces  io  S  the  same  effect  as  if  P 
were  receding  from  S.  Therefore  the  directions  of  the  induced 
currents  in  Figs.  333  and  334  are  the  same  as  in  Figs.  331  and  332. 
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336.  Magnitude  of  Induced  Electromotive  Fence. — Suppose  a 
wire  XY  slides  for  a  distance  x  with  a  velocity  v  along  a  wire  ABCD 
whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a  m^netic  field  of  intensity  H. 
Let  the  direction  of  this  magnetic  field  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  page  and  toward  the  reader.  Since  the  sliding  wire 
is  crossing  a  magnetic  field,  there  is  an  induced  electromotive  force 
in  the  circuit  XYCBX.  The  direction  of  the  current  produced  by 
this  electromotive  force  can  be  foretold  by  means  of  Ijenz's  Law 
(Art.  334).  This  current  will  be  in  such  direction  that  its  magnetic 
field  of  force  reacting  upon  the  original  field  H  will  develop  a  force 
F  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  slider  XY. 

If  the  distance  between  the  parallel  conductors  AB  and  DC 
be  {,  then  since  the  sliding  conductor  is  perpendicular  to  the  mag- 
netic field  H,  the  force  opposing  the  motion  of  the  sliding  conduc- 
tor will  be  F  =  IHI  (Art.  295).  Consequently,  a  displacement  of 
the  sliding  conductor  through  a  distance  x  involves  an  absorption ' 
of  mechanical  energy  by  the  system  equal  to 

W[  =  Fx]  =  lHIx. 
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Therefore,  the  mean  electromotive  force  has  the  magnitude, 

(180), 

^  \    W    Fx    IHIxl     IxH 


It       It   J 


t 


It  is  customary  to  call  the  induced  electromotive  force  positive 
when  the  magnetic  flux  which  it  causes  through  the  loop  XBCY 
has  the  same  direction  as  that 
which  was  there  to  begin  with. 
In  Fig.  335  the  electromotive 
force  is  therefore  in  the  posi- 
tive direction. 

Now  he  is  the  decrease  in  the 
area  of  the  loop,  IxH  is  the  de- 
crease in  the  magnetic  flux 
through  the  loop,  and  IxH/t 
is  the  rate  at  which  the  mag- 
netic flux  through  the  loop  is 
decreasing.     If  we  use  <h  —  <t>i 

to  represent  the  increase  in  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  loop, 
we  can  write 

—  <t>i 
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Fig.  335. 


M-^]--^ 


That  is,  the  mean  value  of  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  a 
single  loop  equals  the  mean  rate  at  which  the  magnetic  flux  through 
the  loop  is  decreasing. 

If  instead  of  a  single  turn  of  wire,  the  circuit  consists  of  n  turns 
in  each  of  which  the  magnetic  flux  increases  from  <^i  to  ^  in  time 
ty  then  during  this  time  the  coil  will  be  the  seat  of  an  induced 
electromotive  force  of  mean  value 


^          n(</>2— <^i) 
^-= 1 • 


A  change  of  magnetic  flux  in  a  single  turn  of  wire  at  the  rate  of 


Tho  piodiict   n((f)-2  —  (P\)  is  called  t 
Hux  linkin^s.      If  the  change  of  iiiagiu 
during  llie  iiifiiiitesimal  time  interval  d 
instantaneous  value  of  the  electromot. 


ET  d<l> 


336.  Mutual   Induction. — Whenevei 
through  a  conducting  circuit  are  chang 
is  set  up  in  the  conductor.     In  the  case  o 
a  change  of  the  current  in  the  first  ii« 
through  the  second  and  will  therefore 
electromotive  force.    The  current  therel 
produce  another  current  in  the  first  circ 
pair  of  circuits  which  causes  a  current  to 
when  there  is  a  change  of  flux-turns  i 
mutual  induction. 

The  magnitude  of  the  electromotive  f 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  change  of  flux- 
cults.  For  a  given  change  of  current  in 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  mutual  ^r^ 
bv  Haoi^**"- —  '* 
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337.  Electromotive  Force  Induced  in  a  Coil  Rotating  in  a 
Magnetic  Field. — Consider  a  single  wire  loop  abc  of  area  A  that 
can  be  rotated  about  an  axis  xy.  Let  xy  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
loop  and  normal  to  a  uniform  magnetic  field  of  intensity  H.  When 
the  plane  of  the  loop  is  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
field,  the  magnetic  flux  within  the  loop  equals  AH  (164).  When 
the  plane  of  the  loop  makes  an  angle  d  with  the  former  position, 
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Fig.  336. 


the  component  of  the  area  perpendicular  to  the  flux  is  A  cos  B, 

and  the  flux  is 

4>\=A  cos  BH, 

If  the  loop  be  rotated  through  a  small  angle  dB  in  the  small 
time  dtj  the  flux  through  the  loop  at  the  end  of  this  time  will  be 

02  =  A^co8  {B+dB) 

and  the  increase  of  flux  during  the  time  dt  is 

02  — </>i  =  -4/r[cos  (^+rf^)  — cos  B]. 

Representing  <t>2  —  <t>i  by  rf</>,  we  obtain  on  expanding  cos  (B+dB), 
d<t>  =  AH[{co8  B  cos  d^— sin  B  sin  rf^)  — cos  B], 

If  dB  is  very  small,  cos  dB=ly  and  sin  dB=dB.     In  this  case  the 

above  value  for  the  change  of  flux  during  the  time  dt  may  be 

written 

d<f>  =  AH[co9  B-sin  BdB-co8  B]=—AH sin  BdB. 
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one  maxwell  per  second  develops  one  abvolt.     Since  one  volt 
equ&ls  10*  abvolts, 

g-=^"^*',"^'^abvolt6       ....     (207) 

n(A2— *i)    ' 
lOftf       ""^^^ (208) 

The  product  n(^-~0t)  is  called  the  change  of  flux-turns  or 
flux  linkiufp.  If  the  change  of  magnetic  flux  in  each  turn  of  wire 
during  the  infinitesimal  time  interval  dt  be  denoted  by  dijt,  then  the 
instantaneous  value  of  the  electromotive  force  is 

«--»t <2<») 

336.  Mutual  Induction. — Whenever  the  magnetic  flux-tums 
through  a  conducting  circuit  are  changed,  an  electromotive  force 
is  set  up  in  the  conductor.  In  the  case  of  two  neighboring  circuits, 
a  change  of  the  current  in  the  first  will  change  the  flux-turns 
through  the  second  and  will  therefore  induce  in  the  second  an 
electromotive  force.  The  current  thereby  produced  will,  in  turn, 
produce  another  current  in  the  first  circuit.  That  property  of  a 
pair  of  circuits  which  causes  a  current  to  be  induced  in  each  circuit 
when  there  is  a  chaise  of  flux-turns  in  cither  circuit  is  called 
mutual  indiution. 

The  magnitude  of  the  electromotive  force  of  mutual  induction 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  change  of  flux-tums  within  the  two  cir- 
cuits. For  a  given  change  of  current  in  one  coil,  the  magnitude 
of  the  electromotive  force  of  mutual  induction  is  increased,  (a) 
by  decreasing  the  distance  between  the  two  coils;  (6)  by  moving 
the  coils  so  that  their  axes  are  more  nearly  parallel  and  in  the  same 
line;   (c)  by  inserting  iron  into  the  coils. 

A  familiar  example  of  mutual  induction  is  furnished  by  the  diatuibancea 
wt  up  in  telephone  circuits  by  variable  currents  in  neighboriog  vires.  Tbia 
trouble  ia  overcome  by  having  the  outguing  and  the  return  wirett  of  each  tele- 
phone circuit  (tide  by  side  and  twisted  about  one  another.  It  is  M{  as  an  exer- 
cise for  the  student  to  explain  how  this  device  produces  the  desired  result. 
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337.  ElectromotiTe  Force  Induced  in  a  Coil  Rotating  in  ft 
Magnetic  Field. — Consider  a  single  wire  loop  abc  of  area  A  that 
can  be  rotated  about  an  axis  xy.  Let  xy  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
loop  and  normal  to  a  uniform  m^netic  field  of  intensity  H.  When 
the  plane  of  the  loop  is  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
field,  the  magnetic  flux  within  the  loop  equals  AH  (164).  When 
the  plane  of  the  loop  makes  an  angle  9  with  the  former  position, 


the  component  of  the  area  perpendicular  to  the  flux  h  A  cos  9, 
and  the  flux  is 

01  =  ^  cns0H. 

If  the  loop  be  rotated  through  a  small  angle  dd  in  the  small 
time  dl,  the  flux  through  the  loop  at  the  end  of  this  time  will  be 

<t^=AH  cm(e+d0) 

and  the  inc^rcaw  of  flux  during  the  time  dl  is 

*2-*i  =  jl/f(cos  (9+d0)-coBe]. 

Representing  *3  — *i  by  rf^,  we  obtain  on  expanding  cos  (fl+dfl), 

d<t,  =  AH\(co»  e  cos  de— sin  0  sin  dfl)— cos  d]. 

If  d9  is  very  small,  cos  d6==\,  and  sin  dO==d6.  In  this  case  the 
above  value  for  the  chai^  of  flux  during  the  time  dt  may  be 
written 

d<t>  =  AH[cose~em$d6—c(}se]=—AH8xa0de. 
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From  (209),  the  magnitude  of  the  electromotive  force  during  the 
time  dt  is 

If  duiing  this  time  the  angular  velocity  of  the  loop  be  unifotm 
and  of  magnitude  w,  the  above  expression  may  be  put  into  the 
form 

E  =  AHw  sin  0. 

If,  instead  of  a  single  loop,  there  be  a  coil  of  n  parallel  loops 

E  =  nAHwiiij\0 (210) 

Consequently,  when  a  coil  of  wire  rotates  steadily  in  a  uniform 
magnetic  field,  there  will  be  induced  in  the  coil  an  electromotive 
force  which  at  any  instant  is  proportional  to  the  eine  of  the  angle 
between  the  plane  of  the  coil  and  a  plane  normal  to  the  magnetic 
field. 

An  inspection  of  this  equation  makes  evident  the  facts  that 
when  9  =  0°  or  180°,  the  magnitude  of  the  electromotive  force 
is  zero;  that  when  0  =  90°  there  is  a  maximum  electromotive  force 
in  one  direction;  and  that  when  0  =  270°  there  is  an  equal  electro- 
motive force  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  alternating  electro- 
motive force  will  set  up  an  alternating  current  in  the  coil  and  in 
any  conducting  circuit  connected  in  series  with  the  coil. 

338.  Mutual  Inductance. — If  a  current  h  in  one  circuit  causes 
a  magnetic  flux  ijm  through  a  second  circuit,  it  is  found  that  a  cur- 
rent /i,  in  the  second  causes  a  magnetic  flux  ^  in  the  first.  The 
mulual  inductance  or  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  two 
circuits  is  the  ratio  of  the  magnetic  flux  *2  through  one  of  them 
produced  by  a  current  in  the  other,  to  the  intensity  h  of  this 
current.     Thus,  the  mutual  inductance 

M  =  f (211) 

Since  a  change  of  flux  ((02  in  time  dt  produces  an  electromotive 
force  E'2,  we  may  write,  (209), 

^■4=-^]=-"* p>^) 
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Whence,  the  practical  unit  of  mutual  inductance,  called  the 
henry,  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  circuits  when  a  change  of 
current  in  one  circuit  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  secoiid  induces 
in  the  other  circuit  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt. 

339.  Self  Induction. — We  have  electromagnetic  effects  not 
only  between  separate  circuits  but  also  between  the  parts  of  a 
single  circuit.  Due  to  a  current  change  m  any  circuit,  an  opposing 
electromotive  force  will  be  set  up  in  the  same  circuit  If  the 
original  current  be  increased,  the  electromotive  force  thereby 
induced  will  oppose  the  mcrease  If  the  ongmal  current  be 
decreased,  the  electromotive  force  thereby  induced  wiU  oppose 
the  decrease.  That  property  of  an  electric  circuit  that  opposes, 
by  means  of  a  counter  electromoti\  e  force,  any  variation  of  the 
strength  of  current  traversmg  it,  is  called  self  induction 

By  winding  part  of  the  wire  of  a  circuit  into  a  cod,  the  self 
induction  of  the  circuit  is  increased  B>  inserting  an  iron  core  in 
the  coil,  the  self  mduction  is  farther  increased  If  this  core  is  a 
completely  closed  iron  circuit,  the  self  mduction  will  be  greater 
than  if  the  core  contains  an  air  gap 

A  "  choke  "  or  '  impedance  coil  may  be  used  to  diminiah  the  magni- 
tude of  an  alternating  current      One  lorm  of  choke  coil  of  vanablp  self-mduc- 
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tion  iti  diaRrammaticalty  represented  in  Fig.  337.  When  the  iron  armature  A 
is  in  contact  with  the  pole  pieces  ot  the  iron  yoke  BB',  the  self  induction  of 
the  rhnke  cnil  ie  a  maximum  and  the  magnitude  of  the  alternating  current  in 
the  rircuit  is  a  minimum.  By  separating  this  armature  from  the  yoke,  the 
nelf  induction  of  the  choke  coil  is  diminished  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
alternating  current  is  increased. 
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Anotber  type  of  lonuiMTru]  cboke  coil  of  vftriaUe  adf  induction  m  rept«- 
•ented  in  Fig.  338.  This  CMMiBts  of  a  cyliDdrical  iron  annaituic  wrapped 
longitudinally  with  a  rurrent-carTying  mnductor  and  supported  betwem  the 
enda  of  a  yoke  of  soft  iron.  Klien  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure, a  change  of  cuirmt  will  produce  the  maximDm  change  ia  the  mapietie 
flux  wHhin  the  coO;  wbereax,  when  the  piaoe  of  the  coil  h  90°  from  the  poai- 
tioD  indJAted  in  the  figure,  the  aune  change  of  current  will  produce  the  dud- 
tmum  change  in  the  magnetic  flux  within  the  coil.  Now,  the  electromotive 
force  of  self  induction  varies  directly  with  the  rate  of  change  of  magnetic  flux. 
Conaequently  if  a  source  of  alternating  electromotive  force  be  connected  to 
ob,  the  magnitude  of  the  current  will  be  smallest  when  the  plane  of  the  coil 
is  as  shown  in  Fig.  338,  and  will  be  greatest  when  the  plane  f>f  the  coil  is 
90°  from  the  position  indicated. 

340.  Self  Inductance. — The  coefficient  of  self  induction,  or 
the  aelf  indudance  of  a  circuit,  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
magnetic  flux  through  it  due  to  the  current  in  it,  to  the  current 
strength.     Thus,  the  self  inductance 


Since  a  change  of  flux,  d^\  in  time  dt,  produces  a 
force  E',  we  may  write 


dt\  (If 


(213) 


(214) 


Whence,  the  practical  unit  of  self  inductanirc  is  that  self  induc- 
tance of  a  circuit  in  which  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt 
ifl  induced  when  the  current  in  the  circuit  varies  at  the  rate  of  one 
ampere  pitr  second.     The  unit  of  self  inductance  is  called  the  henry. 

341.  Eddy  or  Foucault  Currents. — If  a  metallic  ring  be  pushed 
into  a  mngru'tic  fickl  as  represented  in  Fig.  339,  an  electromotive 
force  will  Itc  induced  in  the  ring  which  will  produce  a  current  in 
the  direction  shown.  If  the  ring  be  pushed  out  of  the  magnetic 
field  EM  n'pn^Hcntc-d  in  Fig.  340,  a  current  will  be  set  up  in  the 
direction  there  Hhown. 

If  the  ring  be  replaced  by  a  metallic  disk  currentH  will  be  set 
up  as  before.    But  in  this  case  the  currents  spread  throughout 
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the  disk,  Figs.  S41  and  342.  Currents  induced  in  a  mass  of 
material  by  a  magnetite  flux  alternating  in  direction  are  called 
eddy  or  FoucavU  currente. 


When  the  body  la  large  in  which  eddy  currents  occur,  the 
electric  rtsistanco  may  be  so  small  that  the  current  is  very  large. 
Tlie  mechanical  stress  between  the  original  magnetic  field  and  that 
due  to  this  current  will  stronjuly  oppose  the  relative  motion  of  the 


two  fields.  Continuation  of  this  relative  motion  will  involve  a  lai^ 
expenditure  of  mechanical  work.  This  work  is  transformed  into 
heat  within  the  conducting  body.  The  strong  opposition  offered 
to  the  relative  motion  of  the  parts  of  such  a  system  has  been  applied 
in  one  type  of  street  car  brake  which  consists  of  a  masBive  metal 
disk  keyed  to  an  axle  and  revolving  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  electromagnet.  On  energizing  the  electromagnet,  there 
will  bo  set  up  in  the  rotating  disk  currents  in  such  directions  and 
of  such  magnitudes  as  to  produce  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
rotation  of  the  axle. 

Ekidy  currents  can  be  prevented  by  dividing  the  body  into  thin 
layers  by  nonconducting  laminte  normal  to  the  direction  that  the 
eddy  currents  would  otherwise  flow.  It  is  customary  to  thUB 
"  laminate  "  those  parts  of  electric  machinery  that  are  subject  to 
rapid  variations  of  magnetic  flux. 
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1,  A  wire  Hrf.l*:  in  "upper 
inafwit  w  AxtntpnA  tbnMKb  il,  lb«  suutb  cod  gung  dcnm  fint.     Ditcus  the 
e.mi.  whirb  m  iriduod  in  the  wire. 

t.  If  Ui  irrjo  fviTK  lie  quickly  withdmwn  from  iu  tn«gDetiiiiiK  hdix.  what 
will  lie  th«  miitnmttuy  eflWt  rin  the  reading  of  an  ammeter  in  the  circuil? 

I.  A  b'lp  <if  wire  in  tieing  moved  throu^  a  nu^etic  field.  Under  what 
nmimirtan'yii  '1/  in  irn  e  m.f.  indured  in  it?  <ti  docs  no  mrrait  flow  in  it? 
U.f  in  a  larK"  e  m  f.  iddiiml  in  it?     (4i  does  a  large  currvnt  flow  in  it? 

4.  A  flat  biri|i  (if  wif  lying  on  a  boriionial  taUe  is  quickly  moved  in  the 
(Jane  (if  tlw  table.  Ih  an  e.m.f  net  up  in  the  wire?  Does  a  runvnt  flow  in 
tbe  wire?     KxfJain  fully 

I,  In  what  dirtftinn  wotild  a  riirrent  have  to  flow  in  a  wire  wrapped 
anxind  km  iron  t.riiljcy  |hiI(!  to  maki:  tbe  end  in  the  ground  a  south  poleT  If 
tlw!  (Mile  were  tbiw  HM«f\M'iU9\,  what  wiiuld  be  the  direction  of  a  current  in  a 
metal  bi-i|i  (ir.i|.|w^l  ov<-r  the  end? 

9.  At  tbe  aliwdute  lero  of  temperature  a  conductor  is  of  nearly  leio  resiat- 
mtu*.  Woiilil  it  \tf  difHcult  or  etwy  Ui  m(ive  a  piece  of  copper  wiie  acroas  a 
majpiettc  Titld  under  Ihtnn  Ronditions?     Why? 

7.  The  coll  of  a  d'Anmnval  galvanometer  is  swinging.  Show  by  diagram 
the  directiim  of  the  e.m.f.  indured  in  the  coil.  If  the  coil  ia  short  circuited, 
this  e.iri.f.  may  milium  u  very  appreciable  current  to  flow.  Find  whether  this 
cumtrtt  in  in  such  dintction  us  to  aid  or  hinder  the  swinging  of  the  coil.  Show 
bow  yoii  Gild  out. 


§  2.  Electric  Afocftines 

343.  The  Single  Alternating  Current  Genentor. — Figs.  343, 
344  and  345  represent  &  loop  of  wire  rotating  about  an  axis  normal 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  the  magnetic  field  between  the  poles  of 
a  magnet.  Equation  (210)  ehows  that  in  such  a  loop  an  alternat- 
ing electromotive  force  will  be  induced  which  will  produce  an 
alternating  current  in  any  closed  circuit  joining  the  ends  of  the 
loop.  This  action  will  now  be  further  considered  and  the  method 
described  by  which  it  is  utilized  in  the  construction  of  commercial 
electric  "  generators  "  for  setting  electricity  into  motion. 
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Fig.  343. 


From  Lenz's  Law  (Art.  334),  when  a  current  is  produced  by 
induction  its  magnetic  field  must  be  in  that  direction  which  will 
oppose  the  change  that  produces  it.  Consequently,  if  the  loop  be 
rotated  clockwise  about  an  axis  xx',  and  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic field  be  as  indicated  in  the  figures,  then  the  induced  current 
in  the  side  O)  of  the  loop.  Fig.  344,  will  be 
direct'Od  toward  the  reader.  When,  how- 
ever, the  loop  has  rotated  180°  from  this 
position,  the  current  in  this  side  of  the 
loop,  03,  Fig.  345,  will  be  directed  away 
from  the  reader.  Thus,  the  direction  of 
the  current  induced  in  the  loop  changes 
twice  every  revolution.  If  the  ends  of  the  loop  be  joined  to 
two  coUeclor  rings,  RR'  Fig.  346,  fastened  to,  but  insulated 
from  the  shaft,  and  conducting  brushes  BB'  be  pressed  against 
these  collector  rings,  then  the  currpnt  can  be  led  off  to  operate 
incandescent  lamps,  or  any  other  mechanism  that  can  be  ope- 
rated by  an  alternating  current. 
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In  order  that  the  induced  electromotive  force  may  be  lar^, 
the  rate  of  change  of  magnetic  flux  through  the  rotating  loop  must 
be  large.     The  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  should  therefore  be 
large,  and  the  flux  within  the  loop  t^hould  change  rapidly.     The 
required  intense  magnetic  field  within 
the  space  in  which  the  loop  rotates  is 
produced   by   an   electromagnet,  Fig. 
347,  energized  or  "  excited  "  by  some 
source  of  constant    current.     To   in- 
crease the  intensity  of  this  magnetic 
field,   the  rotating   loop    is    wrapped 
about   a  soft  iron  core.     One  way  to 
produce  a  rapid  change  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  flux  through  the  rotating 
Fio.  347.  loop  is  to  rotate  the  loop  at  high  angu- 

lar speed.  Another  way  is  to  have 
more  than  one  pair  of  poles  to  produce  the  magnetic  field. 
When  multiple  poles  are  used,  the  adjacent  poles  are  of  opposite 
polarity.  Fig.  348. 

The  magnet  which  produces  the  inducing  magnetic  field  is 
called  the  field  magnet.  The  system  consisting  of  an  iron  core 
and  the  copper  conductor  in  which  electromotive  forces  are  in- 
duced, is  called  the  armature.  A  machine,  such  as  described  in 
this  Article,  which  produces  an  electromotive  force  that  reverses 
in  direction  each  time  the  direction  of  the  flux  through  the  arma- 
ture is  reversed,  is  called  an  allemaling  currenl  generator  or  alter- 
nator. 

In  the  machine  above  described  the  armature  is  rotated  by 
some  mechanical  means  and  the  field  ml^(nct3  remain  stationary. 
Alternators  arc  also  made  in  which  the  field  magnets  are  rotated 
and  the  armature  remains  stationary.  A  comparison  of  Figs. 
348  and  349  will  make  clear  the  difference  in  construction  and  the 
similarity  in  action.  For  simplicity  of  representation  in  each 
figure  the  cross-section  of  a  single  turn  of  the  armature  winding  is 
shown,  and  the  collector  rings  and  brushes  are  omitted.  In  the 
rotating  armature  type.  Fig.  348,  the  constant  exciting  current  of 
relatively  low  electromotive  force  is  led  into  the  field  coils  by  means 


of  fixed  conductors,  and  the  induced  alternating  current  of  high 
electromotive  force  is  led  from  the  machine  through  collector  rings 
and  brushes.     In  the  rotatii^  field  type.  Fip;.  349,  the  exciting 


current  is  led  into  the  machine  through  collector  rings  and  brushes, 
and  the  induced  current  of  high  electromotive  force  is  led  away 

n     0 


from  the  machine  by  fixed  conductors.     With  alternators  of  the 
rotating  field  type  there  is  less  trouble  due  to  sparking  at  the 
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brushes,  and  there  is  more  room  for  ammture  coils,  than  with  alter- 
nators of  the  rotating  armature  type. 

The  magnetic  flux  through  the  core  of  an  armature  changes 
rapidly  in  direction  and  in  magnitude.     To  prevent  the  production 
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of  large  eddy  currents  and  the  consequent  heat  losses,  the  cores  of 
armatures  are  always  laminated. 

Fig.  350  represents  a  modem  alternator  of  the  rotating  field 
type,  together  with  its  direct  current  "  exciter."     The  separated 
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field  magnets  and  armature  of  this  alternator  are  shown  in  Figs. 
351  and  352  respectively.     The  brushes  press  on  the  rings  RR'. 

344.  The  Etements  of  the  Direct  Current  Generator.— While 
a  conducting  loop  is  rotating  at  a  constant  angular  velocity  in  a 
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uniform  magnetic  field  there  is  ioduced  in  the  loop  an  electromotive 
force  that  changes  with  the  position  of  the  loop  in  the  manner 
expressed  by  (210)  and  represented  graphically  by  the  curve  in 
Fig.  353.  If  the  period  of  alternation  is  not  too  great,  the  fact  that 
the  current  alternates  in  direction  is  of  no  disadvantage  in  operating 
lights  and  certain  other  devices.  But  for  electrolytic  and  certain 
other  operations  a  current  of  constant  direction  is  necessary.     The 


%. 
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alternating  pulses  induced  in  a  loop  rotating  in  a  magnetic  field  can 
be  rendered  unidirectional  by  means  of  a  device  now  to  be  de- 
scribed called  a  "  commutator." 

The  commutator  consists  of  a  spht  ring,  C,  Fig.  354,  attached 
to,  but  insulated  from  the  shaft  of  the  armature.  If  the  armature 
has  but  one  coil,  the  commutator  will  have  two  segments,  each 
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Fig.  357. 


attached  to  one  end  of  the  coil.  Fastened  to  the  frame  of  the 
machine  are  two  conducting  "  brushes,"  B,  B',  which  press  against 
the  rotating  commutator.  The  brushes  are  the  terminals  of  the 
external  circuit  which  is  to  be  supplied  with  current.  The  brushes 
are  so  placed  that  they  slip  from  one  commutator  strip  to  another 
at  the  instant  when  the  current  in  the  connected  armature  coil 
reverses  in  direction.     An  inspection  of  Figs.  356  and  357  will 
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show  that  with  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  armature  rotation  as  shown,  the  upper  brush  will  be 
poflitive  and  the  lower  brush  will  be  negative  whatever  commuta- 
tor stripe  are  in  contact  with  them.  That  is,  the  current  that  goes 
into  the  external  circuit  is  always  in  the  same  direction.  Twice 
during  a  revolution  of  the  armature, 
the  current  rises  from  zero  to  a 
maximum  value  and  falls  to  zero, 
but  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
constant.  Such  a  current  is  said 
to  be  unidirectional  or  direct. 

The  magnetic  field  in  which  the 

armature  revolves  is  produced  by  a 

powerful    electromagnet    energized 

by  the   current   generated    in   the 

F,o  358.  rotating   armature.     If  all    of   the 

current  from  the  armature  is  passed 

through  the  field  coils  as  shown  in  Fig.  358,  the  machine  is  called 

a  series-wound  direcfr^urrent  dynamo,  or  generator. 

Solved  Probleu 

Probleu. — Diagram  the  windinga  and  connections  of  a  simple  series- 
wouod  direct-current  generator  that  will  meet  the  foUowiog  specifications — 
left  pole  south,  rotation  of  the  armature  clockwise,  positive  brush  on  the  upp^ 
side  of  the  commutator. 

Solution. — The  given  specifications  are  represented  in  Fig,  359.  The 
development  of  an  electroraotive  force  in  the  coil  a6  implies  an  absorption  of 


energy.  In  order  that  eoergy  may  be  absorbed,  the  current  set  up  in  the 
moving  coil  must  be  in  such  a  direction  that  the  rotation  of  the  coU  with  its 
magnetic  field  shall  be  opposed  by  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  poles  N  and 
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S,  (Lena's  I^w).  CooBequently,  the  field  of  force  about  the  conductor  ab  due 
to  the  induced  current  must  be  in  the  direction  indicated  in  Fig.  360.  The 
current  is  coming  toward  the  reader  at  b  and  going  from  the  reader  at  a. 

In  order  that  the  upper  brush  may  be  positive,  the  current  must  leave  the 
machine  at  this  brush.  Consequently,  the  end  b  of  the  coil  is  connected  to 
the  commutator  strip  in  contact  with  the  positive  brush  as  shown  in  Fig.  361. 

To  give  the  poles  the  required  polarity,  the  current-carrying  conductor 
must  be  wrapped  about  the  6eld  magnets  as  indicated  in  Fig.  361 . 

345.  Multiple-coil  Annatures. — Wtien  a  one-coil  armature 
provided  with  a  commutator  is  rotating,  the  electromotive  force 
developed  goes  through  a  eeries  of  changes 
that  for  one  revolution  is  represented 
graphically  in  Fig.  362.  Though  the 
electromotive  force  is  unidirectional,  the  ^  / 
variations  of  the  current  may  be  so  "^ 
great  as  to  cause  a  noticeable  flickering 
in  the  light  of  any  incandescent  lamp  to 
which  the  djmamo  might  be  connected. 

To  avoid  such  great  fluctuations  of  current,  armatures  of 
commercial  direct  ciurent  dynamos  are  always  provided  with  sev- 
eral coils  equally  spaced  throughout  the  periphery  of  the  armature. 
If  an  armature  were  provided  with  two  coils  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  and  joined  to  a  two-part  commutator  as  shown  in 
Fig.  363,  while  one  coil  is  passing  the  position  in  which  zero  eleo- 
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tromotive  force  is  being  induced,  the  other  coil  is  passing  through 
the  position  in  which  a  maximum  electromotive  force  is  being 
induced.  As  the  two  coils  are  in  aeries,  an  electromotive  force  is 
being  induced  in  the  conductor  at  all  parte  of  a  revolution. 

If  the  two  loops  were  not  joined  tc^ther,  an  electromotive 
force  would  be  induced  in  one  of  them  that  would  be  represented 
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by  the  light  full  line  in  Fig.  364,  and  an  electromotive  force  would 
be  induced  in  the  other  loop  that  would  be  represented  by  the 
dotted  line.  When  the  two  loops  are  joined,  the  resultant  elec- 
tromotive force  is  obtained  by  com- 
pounding these  two  curves.  The  heavy 
line  represents  the  variation  of  the 
electromotive  force  impressed  on  the 
brushes.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
electromotive  force  never  reduces  to 
zero,  nor  does  it  vary  through  such 
wide  limits  as  does  the  electromotive 
force  induced  by  a  one-coil  armature.  By  covering  the  periphery 
of  the  armature  core  with  many  coils,  equally  spaced,  the  fluctu- 
ations are  reduced  to  inconsiderable  dimensions.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  windings  on  one  type  of  armature  having  two  coils 
is  shown  in  Fig.  365.     The  corresponding  arrangements  for  four 
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coils  and  for  six  cotls  are  shown  in  Figs.  366  and  367.  If  these 
armatures  be  rotated  clockwise  in  a  magnetic  field  directed  to 
the  right,  the  currents  thereby  induced  will  be  in  the  directions 
indicated. 

A  modem  direct  current  generator  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  368. 
The  armature  of  this  machine  is  shown  separately  in  Fig.  369. 

346.  The  Value  of  the  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Generator. — 
In  the  case  of  a  two-pole  dynamo,  a  conductor  on  the  periphery  of 
the  armature  crosses  and  recroBscs  the  magnetic  field  every  revolu- 
tion. If  the  magnetic  flux  cut  by  the  conductor  be  *  maxwells 
and  the  angular  speed  be  iV  revolutions  per  second,  then  during 
one  revolution  the  mean  value  of  the  electromotive  force  induced 


in  the  conductor  will  be  2Y^  abvolts.  If,  instead  of  a  single 
conductor,  there  be  n  conductors  arranged  in  two  groups  con- 
nected in  parallel,  each  group  consisting  of  n/2  conductors  con- 


nected in  series,  then  the  mean  electromotive  force  developed  in 
the  armature  will  be 


i?»=niV^  abvolts  » 


(216) 


347.  Series-,  Shunt-  and  Con^K)und-wound  Uachlnes.— In  the 
series-wound  machine  heretofore  considered,  the  armature  and 
field  coils  are  in  series  as  represented  in  Fig,  370. 
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On  open  circuit,  that  is,.with  infinite  resistance,  the  magnetic  flux 
through  the  armature  coils  is  due  solely  to  the  residual  m^netism 
of  the  field  magnet  cores,  and  the  induced  electromotive  force 
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is  small.     But  on  closed  circuit,  the  field  cores  are  magnetized  by 

all  of  the  current  set  into  motion  by  the  machine.     The  variation 

of  electromotive  force  with  line  current  for  a  series-wound  generator 

is  represented  by   the   curve 

AB,    Fig.    373.      This   curve 

shows  that  the  electromotive 

force   of  a  series  machine  at 

first  rapidly  increases  with  the 

current-load,  but  that  after  a 

certain  current-load  a  farther 

increase  of  load  is  accompanied 

by  a  decrease  of  electromotive 

force.     This  lack  of  constancy 

of  electromotive  force  renders 

series  generators  unsuited  for 

incandescent  fighting. 

In  the  ahunt-wound  machine,  Fig.  371,  the  current  from  the 

armature  divides,  part  traversing  the  field  coils  and  the  remainder 

traversing  the  external  circuit.     On  open  circuit  the  armature  and 

field  coils  are  in  series,  and  the  electromotive  force  is  maximum. 

On  closed  cireuit  the  electromotive  force  will  depend  upon  the 

amount  of  current  traversing  the  field  coils.     With  increase  of 

current-load  in  the  external  circuit,  the  current  in  the  field  coils 

diminishes  and  consequently  the  electromotive  force  generated  by 

the  machine  diminishes.     The  relation  between  the  line  current 


and  the  electromotive  force  of  a  shunt  generator  is  represented  by 
the  line  CD,  Fig.  373. 

In  a  shunt-wound  generator,  the  electromotive  force  dimin- 
ishes with  increase  of  current-load,  while  in  a  series-wound  gene- 
rator the  electromotive  force  increases  with  load.  Hence  by  uaiag 
on  the  field  magnets  a  series  coil  and  also  a  shunt  coU  it  is  possible 
to  produce  a  machine  that  will  develop  an  electromotive  force 
which,  within  certain  limits  of  current-load,  is  nearly  independent 
of  load.  Such  a  machine  is  called  a  compound-wound  generator 
and  is  represented  in  Fig.  372. 


QrBanoNB 

1.  Draw  &  diagram  of  the  windinga  of  a  Iwo-pole  direct  current  seriea 
dynamo  having  the  positive  bnub  on  the  upper  side  of  the  commutator,  the 
left  pole  north,  and  the  rotation  counterclockwise. 

5.  At  full  load,  the  electromotive  force  ot  a  series-wound  dynamo  is  higher 
than  at  lero  load.     For  a  ehunt-wound  dynamo,  the  reverse  is  true.     Explain. 

3.  Show  why  a  sudden  increase  in  the  line  resistance  in  connection  with  a 
shunt-wound  dynamo  causes  a  sudden  increase  in  the  potential  difference  at 
the  brushes. 

1.  What  effect  does  an  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  field  circuit  of  a 
shunt-wound  dynamo  have  on  the  pot«ntiaI  difference  at  the  brushes? 

6.  Decreasing  the  line  reaifltAnce  of  a  series  generator  causes  an  increase 
in  the  electromotive  force  and  also  the  power  developed  by  the  machine. 
Explain. 

348.  The  Elements  of  the  Simple  Direct-current  Series  Motor. 

— It  has  been  seen  (Art.  295)  that  a  current-carrying  conductor 
in  a  magnetic  field  is  acted 
upon  bj'  a  force  which  ui^es  it 
aidewise  except  when  the  con- 
ductor is  parallel  to  the  mag- 
netic field  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. In  the  electric  motor 
this  fact  is  utilized  for  the 
continuous  transformation  of 
electromagnetic   enei^   into   mechanical    work. 

In  Fig.  374  consider  a  rectangular  loop  of  wire  within  the 
magnetic  field  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet  and  capable 
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of  rotation  about  an  axis  XY.  In  Fi^.  375,  376,  377  and  378  the 
loop  ie  represented  in  four  successive  positions.  Let  an  electric 
current  from  some  outside  source  flow  from  A  through  the  loop  to 
B,  Fig.  374. 

With  the  currentr-carrying  loop  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
375,  the  field  above  A  due  to  the  current  in  the  loop  and  the  field 
due  to  the  poles  are  in  the  same  direction.  Below  A  the  two  fields 
are  in  opposite  directions.  Hence  the  side  A  is  urged  downward. 
In  the  same  manner  we  see  that  the  side  B  is  urged  upward. 
Therefore  the  loop  is  acted  upon  by  a  torque  in  the  clockwise 
direction.  The  lever  arm  of  the  couple  producing  the  torque  is 
BC.  When  the  loop  is  in  the  position  A\Bi,  Fig.  376,  the 
torque  hae  the  maximum  magnitude  and  is  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion  SB  before.  When  in  the  position  A-iBi,  Fig.  377,  the 
lever  arm,  and  consequently  the  torque,  are  zero.  If,  by  means 
of  some  outside  t^nt  the  loop  be  turned  past  this  position 
into  that  of  A3B3,  Fig.  378,  the  loop  is  acted  upon  by  a  torque  in 
the  counterclockwise  direction  which  urges  the  loop  back  into 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  377.  It  is  thus  seen  that  with  the  cur- 
rent flowing  from  A  toward  B,  there  is  developed  a  torque  that 
rotates  the  loop  till  its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  external  magnetic  field.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  be 
reversed  when  the  loop  has  passed  the  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  external  magnetic  field,  then  the  loop  will  rotate  another 
180"  in  the  same  direction.  If  now  the  direction  of  the  current 
be  again  reversed,  the  loop  will  rotate  another  180°.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  loop  can  be  automatically  reversed  at  the 
proper  times  by  means  of  a  commutator  such  as  is  used  in  the 
direct-current  generator. 
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When  the  loop  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  379,  the  current 
enters  at  the  end  A  by  way  of  the  positive  brush,  and  emerges 
from  the  end  B  by  means  of  the  negative  brush.  When  the  loop  is 
rotated  180°  from  this  position,  the  conmiutator  strips  under  the 
brushes  are  changed,  thereby  reversing  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent through  the  loop.  By  this  means  the  loop  is  caused  to  rotate 
oontinuouslv  in  the  same  direction. 


Fig.  379. 


Fig.  380. 


The  torque  acting  on  the  loop  is  proportional  to  the  current 
in  the  loop,  and  also  to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  in 
which  the  loop  rotates.  The  magnetic  field  is  produced  by  means 
of  an  electromagnet.  Fig.  382,  energized  by  the  same  current  that 
traverses  the  loop.  To  increase  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field 
in  which  the  loop  rotates,  the 
space  within  the  loop  is  filled 
with  iron  of  high  permeability. 

With  an  armature  of  a 
single  coil,  such  as  has  been 
thus  far  considered,  the  torque 
is  not  the  same  at  different 
parts  of  a  revolution.  But  if 
the  armature  be  provided 
with  many  equally  spaced 
loops,  properly  connected  to 
comiimtator  strips,  the  torque 

will  be  practically  constant  throughout  a  revolution.  The  wind- 
ings of  direct-current  motors  may  be  the  same  as  those  of  direct 
current  generators.  Motors  may  have  any  even  number  of  poles. 
Any  direct-current  generator  may  be  used  as  a  motor. 

A  consideration  of  Fig.  382,  shows  that  if  the  direction  of  the 
current  be  reversed,  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  armature  will 
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be  unaltered.  This  showB  that  the  armature  of  a  series  motor  will 
rotate  continuously  when  connected  to  an  alternating-current  cir- 
cuit. To  avoid  the  heating  due  to  eddy  currents  set  up  in  the  ajma- 
ture  core  by  the  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  armature  con- 
ductors the  core  must  be  laminated.  If  the  field  coils  are  traversed 
by  alternating  current,  the  field  cores  must  also  be  laminated. 

349.  Back  Electromotive  Force  of  a  Motor. — When  an  arma^ 
ture  rotates  in  a  magnetic  field  there  b  induced  an  electromotive 
force.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  rotation  be  produced  by 
a  steam  engine  or  by  the  interaction  of  the  magnetic  fields  due  to 
the  field  magnets  and  the  currants-carrying  armature  conductors. 
When  the  armature  is  that  of  a  motor,  the  direction  of  the  induced 
electromotive  force  is  opposite  that  of  the  circuit  or  impressed 
electromotive  force.  Hence,  the  electromotive  force  induced  by  a 
rotating  motor  armature  is  called  the  back  or  counter  electromotive 
force.  The  difference  between  the  impressed  or  circuit  electro- 
motive force  and  the  back  electromotive  force  is  the  net  or  result- 
ant electromotive  force  which  causea  the  current  through  the 
armature.  At  high  speeds  the  back  electromotive  force  is  large 
thereby  causing  the  resultant  electromotive  force,  and  therefore 
the  current,  to  be  small.  At  zero  speed  the  back  electromotive 
force  is  zero  and  the  current  through  the  armature  is  very  large. 

The  product  of  the  circuit  voltage  and  the  current  through 
the  motor  is  the  input  or  power  supplied  to  the  machine.  The 
product  of  the  armature  current  and  the  back  electromotive  force 
is  the  power  exerted  in  rotating  the  armature. 

360.  Speed  of  an  Electric  Motor.^We  shall  now  consider  the 
factors  affecting  the  speed  of  a  motor.  In  a  motor,  as  in  a 
dynamo,  there  is  induced  by  the  rotating  armature  an  electro- 
motive force  of  the  value,  (215), 


nN<t> 
"105" 


volts  =  kN4>  volts, 


where  k  takes  the  place  of  the  constant  quantity  n/10*. 

In  a  motor,  the  electromotive  force  which  sends  current  through 
the  armature  is  the  difference  between  the  impressed  electromotive 
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force  E  and  the  induced  electromotive  force  e.     It  follows  that 

E-e=ur., 
where  la  and  r,  etand  respectively  for  the  current  through  the 
annature  and  the  resistance  of  the  armature. 

From  these  two  equations  we  find  for  the  speed  of  the  armature 

361.  Series-,  Shunt-  and  Conqwund-wound  Dircct-cuireDt 
Motors. — Direct-current  motor,  like  direct  current  dynamos,  may 
be  series-,  shunt-  or  compound-wound.  From  Ampere's  Law,  it 
follows  that  the  torque  produced  by  a  motor  armature  depends 
upon  the  number  of  armature  conductors,  the  armature  current 
and  the  field  flux.  If  the  armature  current  of  a  series-wound 
motor  be  increased,  the  field  current  and  consequently  the  flux 
are  increased  almost  proportionally.  Hence  the  torque  varies 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  current.  On  closing  the  circuit,  the 
counter  electromotive  force  is  negligible,  the  current  is  high  and 
the  torque  is  large.  The  large  starting  torque  makes  series-wound 
motors  especially  well  suited  for  street  car  operation. 

The  speed  of  a  series-wound  motor  is  much  affected  by  the  load. 
The  immediate  effect  of  reduction  of  load  is  increase  of  speed. 
With  increase  of  speed,  the  counter  electromotive  force  increases, 
the  armature  current  decreases,  the  field  decreases,  and  the  speed 
still  farther  increases.  The  "  racing  "  of  an  unloaded  series-wound 
motor  may  seriously  injure  the  machine. 

The  resistance  of  the  field  coils  of  a  shunt-wound  motor  is 
lai^  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  armature.  Consequently 
if  the  annature  current  of  a-shimt-wound  motor  be  increased, 
the  field  current  is  slightly  affected.  Hence  the  torque  developed 
by  a  shunt^wound  motor  is  almost  proportional  to  the  armature 
current. 

The  speed  of  a  shunt-wound  motor  is  much  less  affected  by 
changes  of  load  than  is  the  speed  of  a  series-wound  motor.  If  the 
load  be  increased  the  armature  will  slow  down,  thereby  causit^ 
successively  a  diminution  of  the  counter  electromotive  force, 
an  increase  in  the  armature  current,  an  increase  in  the  counter 
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electromotive  force,  a  decrease  in  the  field  flux,  and  consequently 
an  increase  in  the  amoature  Bpeed.  By  this  series  of  actions  the 
speed  is  maintained  nearly  constant. 

By  wrapping  on  the  field  magnets  of  a  shunt-wound  motor  a 
few  turns  of  wire  in  eenes  with  the  outside  circuit,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  shunt  windings,  a  compound-wound  motor  can  be 
made  which  will  give  either  constant  speed  for  all  loads  within  a 
certain  range  or  a  speed  that  will  slightly  increase  with  load.  The 
numbers  of  turns  in  the  shunt  and  series  windings  are  so  selected 
that  th^  weakening  of  the  field  produced  by  the  series  turns  either 
just  compensates,  or  slightly  over-compensates,  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  speed  due  to  the  increased  load. 

In  starting  a  shunt-wound  or  a  compound-wound  motor  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  shunt  coils  are  of  much  higher  resistance 
and  inductance  than  the  armature.  If  while  the  armature  is  at 
rest  the  brushes  were  to  be  connected  directly  to  the  operating 
circuit,  the  current  through  the  armature  would  be  so  great  as 
to  dangerously  overheat  the  armature  conductors.  After  the 
armature  is  in  rotation,  there  will  be  a  sufficiently  great  counter 
electromotive  force  to  diminish  the  armature  current  to  a  safe 
value.  To  prevent  a  dangerous  rise  of  current  in  the  armature  on 
starting  a  shunt-  or  a  compound-wound  motor  a  "  starting  box  " 
is  always  employed.  A  common  form  is  so  arranged  that  on  turn- 
ing a  lever  the  following  operations  occur  in  succession.  Current 
first  traverses  the  shunt  winding.  Lat«r  a  current  is  connected 
through  the  armature  in  series  with  a  resistance  which  is  gradually 
diminished  as  the  motion  of  the  lever  is  continued.  By  the  time 
the  resistance  has  been  reduced  to  zero,  the  armature  will  be  in 
motion  and  there  will  be  a  counter  electromotive  force  sufficient 
to  prevent  an  excessive  current. 

S62.  The  Inlegratliig  or  KUowktt-Hour  Meter. — The  energy  supplied  in 
one  hour  at  the  rate  or  one  kilowatt  is  called  a  kUowaH-kour.  This  is  the  unit 
usually  employed  in  industry  for  the  measurement  of  electric  energy.  An 
integrating  meter  or  kilowatt-hour  meter  is  essentially  a  molar  so  designed 
that  the  speed  ol  rotation  ia  proportional  to  the  electric  power  supplied  to  the 
line  at  that  instant.  One  common  form  resembles  the  watt-meter  (Art.  330), 
in  that  it  comprises  movable  coils  A,  Pig.  383,  and  stationary  coils  BB. 
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If  there  were  no  o):^MBiug  torque,  the  armature  of  the  kilowatt-hour  meter 
would  begin  to  nee  as  soon  as  it  was  connected  into  the  circuit.  But  if  the 
iDstniment  be  so  deeigned  that  there  is  an  opposing  torque  proportional  to  the 
speed  of  rotation,  then  the  apoed  of  rotation  will  be  always  practically  pro- 
portional to  the  driving  torque.  For  the  armature  will  rotate  steadily  at  such 
a  speed  that  the  opposing  torque 
equals  the  driving  torque.  If 
the  driving  torque  becomes 
greater  than  the  op  posing  torque, 
the  armature  will  speed  up  until 
the  two  ore  equal;  and  if  the 
driving  torque  becomes  smaller 
than  the  opposing  torque,  the 
armature  will  slow  down  till  the 

The  required  counter  torque 
may  be  produced  by  the  mag- 
netic drag  acting  on  a  light 
metal  disk  attached  to  the 
armature  shaft  when  the  disk 
rotates   between   the  poles  of  a  *''"■  •'^■ 

pair  of  perm&nent  magneto,  MAf, 

Fig.  383.  The  magnetic  flux  through  the  disk  D  being  constant,  the  eddy 
current  induced  in  the  rotating  disk  is  proportional  to  the  speed  of  rotation. 
But  the  counter  torque  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  Bux  and  the 
eddy  current.  It  follows  that  the  speed  of  the  disk  is  proportional  to  the 
driving  torque. 

Since  the  driving  torque  is  proportional  to  the  electric  power  that  is  being 
supplied  to  the  line,  it  follows  that  in 
any  given  time  the  number  of  turns  made 
by  the  disk  is  proportional  to  the  electric 
energy  supplied  Ui  the  line.  Geared  to 
the  shaft  of  the  disk  is  a  revolution  counter 
r.  The  fare  of  the  dials  of  the  revolution 
Fiu   384  counter  is  shown  in  Fig.  384.    The  reading 

of  these  dials  is  207700  kilowatt-hours, 

1.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  windings  of  a  direct-current  two-pole  shunt 
motor  whose  armature  will  rotate  in  the  clockwise  direction  when  the  left 
pole  m  north  and  the  brush  on  the  upper  side  of  the  commutator  is  negative. 

3.  Explain  why  a  eerim  motor  with  laminated  field  and  armature  cores  is 
more  efficient  when  operated  on  direct  current  than  when  operated  on  alter- 
nating current. 


lODOOO     10000 
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B.  Smtw  a  ,  tiMt  f'« 
■ator  and  ilynkmn  will  nm  i 
■MeUiK  win  ran  in 
djriiMiM:  '«>,  that  thsditMrtiMi  of  rotkUoanf  »  diffctmtnl  ooaqMODd-woaiid 
mMor  win  depend  tipon  the  RiBtnre  atnnetlH  of  the  aeriea  and  ihiutt  field 
<oih. 

4.  For  >11  mrfdern  motoni.  veaketimg  the  field  raJKa  the  ipeed.  But  if  the 
•nuBture  h«  of  RiffiaHtt  rcMtaom,  wckkeaing  of  the  fiek)  wiD  decn>M  the 
apeed.    ExpUin. 

f.  The  field*  of  •  wrt«iii  mntor  are  aepuvtelj  exeit«d  by  meaiis  of  > 
battery.  On  joininK  the  motor  bnnhes  with  the  bruabea  of  »  direct-eoncnt 
•eriew^wound  dyiutino,  it  »  found  that  tfar  direction  of  rotatioo  of  the  molar 
armature  revenm  periodirally.     Explain. 

(.  Khoir  bmr  the  counter  eiectromotive  forte  of  a  motor  can  be  deter- 

T.  Whoi  a  ipven  motor  in  running  morv  npidJy,  ten  power  is  afaoorbed 
than  when  it  ii  running  slowly.    Explain 

363.  Rotuy  ConTeiten. — By  means  of  an  electric  motor  con- 
nected to  a  dynamo,  energy  from  an  electric  circuit  can  be  trans- 
formiKl  into  mechanical  work  and  retransformed  into  electric 
energy  of  difTercnt  electromotive  force.  Such  motor-generators 
arc  ako  uited  for  the  transformation  of  alternating  currentfi  into 
direct,  or  the  reverBe. 

The  motor  and  the  dynamo  need  not  be  separate  machines. 
Machirifw  arc  in  common  use  consisting  of  a  stationary  multipolar 
field  en(!rKiz4Hl  by  a  separate  direct  current,  and  a  revolving  arma- 
ture provided  with  a  commutator  on  one  end  and  collector  rings 
on  the  other.  Buch  a  machine  is  called  a  rotary  converter. 
Ilotary  eotivitrten)  are  made  which  have  an  efficiency  as  high  as 
94  \KiT  cent.  They  are  much  used  in  interurban  electric  railway 
milwtations  for  transfonning  high-tension  alternating  current  into 
low(!r  teiwion  direc^t  current. 

864.  Transformers. — For  transforming  an  alternating  current 
into  unothtT  of  different  electromotive  force  we  have  a  very  simple 
dcvi(»;  with  no  moving  parts.  Consider  a  closed  iron  ring  wrapped 
with  two  wmIs  of  inwilatcd  wire.  Let  one  coil  be  connected 
to  a  Hour(!e  of  alternating  eletrtromotive  force.  This  coil  is  called 
the  "primary"  (roil,  and  the  othci;  is  called  the  "secondary" 
coiL    While  the  current  in  the  primary  is  changing  in  magnitude 
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there  will  be  a  change  of  the  m^netic  flux  in  each  turn  of  both 
the  primary  and  the  secondary  coils. 

If  the  change  of  magnetic  flux  in  each  turn  be  the  same,  the 
electromotive  force  thereby  induced  in  each  turn  will  be  the  same. 
(To  ensure  each  turn  of  wire  of  the  two  coils  being  subjected  to 
the  same  change  of  flux,  the  two  coils  are  not  apart  as  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram,  Fig.  385,  but  are  either  wound  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  or  the  turns  of  one  distrib- 
uted amongst  the  turns  of  the  other.) 
Representing  the  number  of  turns  in  the  ^ 
primary  and  in  the  secondary  coils  by  ni 
and  T»2,  respectively,  and  the  electromotive  Pio.  sag, 

forces  induced  in  the  two  coils  by  o  and 

ea,  respectively,  it  follows  that  if  the  rate  of  change  of  flux  is  the 
same  for  each  turn  of  wire, 

(217) 


€3      Va' 


The  electromotive  force  e'l  impressed  on  the  primary  coU  by 
the  outride  source  sends  current  through  this  coil  in  opposition 
to  the  back  electromotive  force  of  self  induction  ci.  If  the  resist- 
ance of  the  primary  coil  be  small,  the  energy  lost  in  it  by  heat 
will  be  negligible,  and  the  back  electromotive  force  ei  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  impressed  electromotive  force  «'i.    That  is, 


(218) 


That  is,  by  using  the  proper  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  two 
coils  of  such  a  device,  it  is  possible  to  develop  any  desired  electro- 
motive  force  in  the  secondary  by  means  of  any  given  electromotive 
force  impressed  on  the  primary. 

A  device  consisting  of  two  coils  wrapped  on  an  iron  ring  by 
which  an  alternating  electromotive  force  of  one  value  can  be  trans- 
formed into  an  electromotive  force  of  a  difTereiit  value  is  called 
)L  stationary  Irnnnformer.  If  nt  be  greater  than  n^,  ej  will  be 
smaller  than  e'l,  and  the  transformer  is  said  to  "step-down" 


i!iemwiwwxi!nr  .xiwrmw 


ffitti     h^   -rTif^l  'tirff'.t      r^wnq^  wl  rwaan  rat  tmnme 


t 


P«i.  »7 


^mrall'-l  t»/T'i<"  fh/-  "^'''■.rK'lar/.  Wb^n  fh*  wrondaxy  drettit  is 
tffft},  '^mt  I",  w^Ti  Ml  forr*^*  m  fl^iwina;  in  fh<^  nrnmodMy  circnit, 
fh'-  f/rirtmr/  nit'  »-  »  '■Ji^ftt"^  Wijl  awl  th*;  nirrent  in  the  primary  is 
Hit<in>iit<i\v    v'-fv  ■ffiaH, 

0»i  'iiiiKi-rijtig  IfiroF'*  "»■  tfftjfm  wTfiMt  tht:  wwimdaiy  line  an 
nlcrfi'ifirrif  'iiff'frl  will  flffw  t.hr'xiKt)  t^f^  w^ofwlary  cofl.  It  can 
(»■  ft,'r.'/ii  Ki'it  jvIiiI*'  Hi*-  (Timnry  ciirrpnt  tM  fining  in  value,  the 
M-Hituhiiv  •nii'-ui  in  fiiDifrK;  Hiid  whJIn  thf;  primary  current  is 
InfUiiit  II]  "(rlnc,  titf  wconiliirv  i"  rjninK-  TTw  r-hanfpnK  maj^netic 
(lir'T,  fuiii\iiiii\  Itv  (Im'  vKrviiiic  "cnindBry  '■iirrfrnt,  induces  in  the 
(Kdiitiiv  Hiil  II  ti  i-lMlMirriolivi-  fnm-  in  Ihi-  din-ction  opposite  to  the 
tHii'k  I'li'ch'iiitt.ilvi'  riii('(<  (if  Hf-ir  itiiliii-tiiiri  ill  thitt.  roil.  Thb  dim- 
Idillliiii  III   iIh'  ii|i| ilidii  III  Itic  jiti|ircHM-iI  i-li-r-tmmotive  force 


jIHIMllMII  flMlll'l  MIMi'liI  Inflow  in  Ihi'i'i'i 
HniHll   i"  llllll'll  ririlll  l)ll'  'U'I'llll.hir.V.  i\u'  |<l 

mill  ntiiM-  iHini'i  |u  liilo'ii  rtiitii  t)ii<  iiiitiii  li 


iiitry  coil.  Thus,  when 
iinitn>'  curront  increases 
ii>.     Whatever  amount 
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of  power  is  taken  from  the  secondary,  a  practically  equal  amount  is 
taken  from  the  main  Une.  In  this  sense  a  stationary  transformer 
is  said  to  be  "  self-regulating."  Stationary  transformers  are 
made  in  which  the  loss  of  power  due  to  resistance,  eddy  currents 
and  hysteresis  is  so  small  that  at  certain  loads  the  power  delivered 
by  the  secondary  is  as -much  as  98  per  cent  of  the  power  supplied 
to  the  primary. 

Since  induced  electromotive  force  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
change  of  magnetic  flux,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  magnetic  flux  is 
proportional  to  the  frequency,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
secondary  electromotive  force  of  a  transformer  would  depend 
upon  the  frequency.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
increase  of  frequency  there  is  an  increase  in  the  primary  back  elec- 
tromotive force  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  primary  current 
and  magnetic  flux.  In  actual  transformers  the  diminution  of  flux 
due  to  increased  frequency  is  such  that  the  secondary  electro- 
motive force  is  independent  of  the  frequency. 

366.  Stationary  Transformer  Current  Relations. — Since  the 
power  in  the  secondary  coil  so  nearly  equals  that  in  the  primary, 
we  may  write 

where  i'l  is  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  due  to  the  impressed 
electromotive  force  e'l. 

Whence,  7~^V' 

12      e  1 

Consequently,  from  (218) 


t 

12 


^  =  '4]^!^ (219) 

12  I     e'l  J      ni  ^      ^ 

Or,  in  words,  the  ratio  between  the  current  in  the  primary  coil 
due  to  the  electromotive  force  impressed  by  the  outside  source, 
and  the  current  in  the  secondary,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  secondary  coil 
and  the  number  of  turns  in  the  primary. 

356. — The  current  relations  in  a  stationary  transformer  will 
now  be  considered  in  more  detail.  The  current  in  the  secondary 
coil  of  a  stationary  transformer  sets  up  a  magnetic  flux  opposed  to 
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the  flux  due  to  the  current  in  the  primary  coO.  The  decreaae 
thereby  produced  in  the  back  electromotive  force  of  self  induction 
ei  in  the  primary  coil  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  primary  current. 
This  current  will  increase  until  the  increase  of  the  magnetic  flux 
thereby  produced  develops  a  back  electromotive  force  of  self 
induction  in  the  primary  coil  which  is  again  nearly  equal  to  the 
impressed  electromotive  force,  that  is,  until  the  resultant  magnetic 
flux  in  the  core  has  nearly  the  value  it  has  when  the  secondary 
current  is  zero.  Now,  when  the  secondary  current  is  zero,  that 
is,  when  the  secondary  coil  is  on  open  circuit,  the  core  flux  is  due 
to  the  monetizing  current,  i\,  produced  by  the  resultant  of  the 
impressed  electromotive  force  and  the  back  electromotive  force  of 
self  induction  in  the  primary  coil.  Therefore,  whatever  the  value 
of  the  secondary  current,  the  core  flux  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  current  ii  in  the  primary  coil. 

When  the  secondary  coil  is  closed,  the  alternating  electro- 
motive force  62  will  develop  in  it  an  alternating  current  12.  The 
magnetic  flux  thereby  produced  will  induce  in  the  primary  coil  a 
current  i'l  in  the  same  direction  as  ii,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  is.  The  core  flux  is  now  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  fluxes 
due  to  ii  and  I'l  diminished  by  the  flux  due  to  ts.  And  since  the 
combined  magnetic  effect  of  the  two  coils  is  the  same  whatever 
the  current  in  the  secondary;  and  since  when  the  secondary  circuit 
is  open,  the  core  flux  is  that  due  to  the  magnetizing  effect  of  I'l; 
we  can  write, 

Total  core  flux  at  any  instant  [  =  flux  due  to  I'l  +  flux  due  to 
i'l  — flux  due  to  t2]  =  flux  due  to  t'l. 

Whence,  the  flux  due  to  i'l  =flux  due  to  tj. 
That  is,  the  magnetizing  effect  of  i'\  equals  that  of  >2. 

Now  the  magnetizing  effect  of  t'l  is  measured  by  nit'i,  and 
that  of  12  by  71212.     Whence,  ignoring  a^braic  signs, 

n\i'i  =n2i2 


12    ■  m 
where  i'l  equals  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  due  to  the  electro- 
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motive  force  impressed  on  the  coil  by  the  outside  source,  is  repre- 
sents the  current  in  the  secondary  coil,  and  ni  and  712  represent  the 
number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  primary  and  secondary  coils, 
respectively. 

367.  The  Number  of  Turns  in  the  Primaiy  CoQ. — An  iuepec- 
tion  of  (218)  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  turns 
in  the  primary  coil  of  a  stationary  transformer  is  unimportant  so 
long  as  the  number  of  turns  in  the  secondary  is  properly  selected 
with  reference  to  the  primary.  There  is  nothing  in  this  equation  to 
suggest  that  it  might  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  have  the 
primary  coil  of  a  step-up  transformer  consist  of  a  single  turn.  A 
little  consideration,  however,  shows  that  for  a  given  transformer 
it  is  not  well  to  diminish  the  primary  turns  below  a  certain  number. 

The  core  flux  must  be  sufficient  to  induce  in  the  primary  coil 
a  back  electromotive  force  practically  equal  to  the  impressed 
electromotive  force.  The  magnitude  of  the  core  flux  depends 
upon  the  magnetizing  current  in  the  primary  coU,  the  number  of 
turns  in  the  primary  coil,  and  upon  the  magnetic  quaUty  and 
sectional  area  of  the  iron  core.  As  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
primary  is  decreased,  the  magnetizing  current  and  the  sectional 
area  of  the  core  must  be  increased,  A  large  magnetizing  current 
implies  a  large  power  absorption  even  with  the  secondary  on  open 
circuit.  A  core  of  large  section  implies  a  transfonner  of  large 
initial  cost.  It  is  therefore  expedient  to  use  such  a  number  of 
primary  turns  as  will  avoid  the  large  magnetising  current  and 
lai^e  core  that  otherwise  would  be  necessary. 

368.  The  Ruhmkoiff  Induction  Coil. — A  direct  current  of 
moderate  electromotive  force  can  be  transformed  into  either  an 
alternating  or  a  unidirectional  intermittent  current  of  high  elec- 
tromotive force  by  me^ns  of  a  device  now  to  be  described.  The 
device  consists  of  a  straight  iron  core  of  soft  iron  wires  on  which 
is  wrapped  a  primary  coil  of  few  turns  of  thick  insulated  copper 
wire,  and  a  secondary  coil  of  many  turns  of  finer  wire  thoroughly 
insulated  from  the  primary  coil.  The  primary  circuit  includes 
an  automatic  contact  breaker,  one  form  of  which  consists  of  an 
iron  hammer  H,  Fig.  388,  attached  to  one  end  of  a  flat  spring, 
and  an  adjustable  screw  A.    The  ends  Pi  and  Pa  of  the  [uimaTy 
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coil  are  joined  to  the  terminals  of  a  battery  or  other  source  of 
direct  current. 

On  bringing  the  adjustable  screw  A  into  contact  with  the 
hammer  H,  the  primary  circuit  is  completed,  the  core  is  mag- 
netized, an  electromotive  force  is  induced  in  the  secondary,  the 
hanmier  is  attracted  toward  the  core,  the  primary  circuit  is  broken, 
and  an  electromotive  force  in  the  reverse  direction  is  induced  in  the 
secondary.  The  hammer  then  springs  back  into  contact  with  the 
screw  A  and  the  same  series  of  actions  is  repeated.  An  alternating 
current  of  high  electromotive  force  is  thus  produced.  The  instru- 
ment is  essentially  a  step-up  stationary  transformer  supphed  with 
an  intermittent  unidirectional  current.     The  magnitude  of  the 


Fig.  389. 


secondary  electromotive  force  depends  upon  the  electromotive 
force  impreseed  on  the  primary,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns 
in  the  secondary  coil  to  the  number  in  the  primarj'  coil,  and  upon 
the  suddenness  of  the  change  of  the  core  flux  on  the  "  make  " 
and  on  the  "  break  "  of  the  primary  current. 

The  suddenness  of  the  alteration  of  the  core  flux  is  greatly 
diminished  by  the  opposition  to  the  change  of  primary  cur- 
rent developed  by  the  self  induction  of  the  primary  coil.  In 
fact,  on  the  "  make  "  an  electromotive  force  is  induced  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  the  impressed  electromotive  force.  This 
retards  the  increase  of  flux  and  so  diminishes  the  electromotive 
force  induced  in  the  seoondarj'.  And  on  the  "  break,"  an  electro- 
motive force  is  induced  in  the  primarj'  in  the  direction  of  the 
current  being  broken.  This  causes  a  spark  across  the  widening 
gap  between  the  hammer  and  the  adjusting  screw.     Thus  the 
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dimiBution  of  core  flux  is  retarded  and  the  electroraotive  force 
induced  in  the  secondary  is  kept  low.  These  e£Fects  on  the 
"  break  "  are  nuniniized  by  means  of  a  condenser  connected  across 
the  spark  gap  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  389. 

A  spark  will  not  junip  across  a  gap  until  the  potential  differ- 
ence at  the  terminals  of  the  gap  reaches  a  certain  magnitude 
depending  upon  the  width  of  the  gap.  Without  a  condenser  acrosB 
the  spark  gap,  a  spark  will  follow  the  retreating  hammer.  But 
with  a  condenser  across  the  gap,  the  condenser  plates  must  be 
raised  to  the  sparking  potential  difference  before  a  ap&Tk  will 
occur.  With  a  condenser  of  proper  capacity,  before  the  con- 
denser plates  have  been  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high  potential  dif- 
ference, the'  gap  will  have  become  so  wide  that  a  spark  will  not 
occur.  The  primary  circuit  being  still 
open,  as  soon  as  the  condenser  is 
charged,  it  will  discharge  through  the 
primary  coil  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  current  being  broken.  The  pri- 
mar>-  current  being  thus  suddenly  re- 
versed, the  core  flux  is  thereby  suddenly 
reduced  to  zero  and  reversed  in  direc- 
tion. Consequently,  on  the  "  break," 
with  a  condenser  across  the  spark  gap,  f,o.  390. 

the  core  flux  changes  very  suddenly 
from  a  high  value  in  one  direction  to  a  high  value  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  secondary 
on  the  "  break  "  is  consequently  very  large.  On  the  "  make," 
the  condenser  exerts  an  inappreciable  effect  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  secondary  electromotive  force. 

With  a  small  distance  between  the  terminals  of  the  secondary,  a 
thin  spark  will  pa-ss  when  the  primary  current  is  made,  and  a  much 
thicker  spark  in  the  opposite  direction  when  the  primary  current  . 
is  broken.     With  a  longer  distance  between  the  terminals  of  the 
secondary,  sparks  will  pass  only  when  the  primary  is  broken. 

The  speed  of  the  change  of  the  core  flux  is  also  increased  by  the 
use  of  the  straight  iron  core  rather  than  by  an  iron  ring  such  as  is 
used  in  the  stationary  transformer- 
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In  making  large  induction  coils,  manufacturers  use  in  the  sec- 
ondary coil  about  one  mile  of  wire  per  inch  of  spark  length  between 
it«  terminals. 

S69.  The  Anta>tmufonna'. — For  small  transformera  of  low  traDsfomu- 
tion  ratio,  economy  of  construction  and  efficiency  of  operation  c&n  be  obtained 
by  having  all  of  the  turns  of  both  primary  and  secondary  coils  in  series,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  391.     A  transformer  in  which  the  some  coil  is  uaed  for  both 


Fio.  391. 

the  primary  and  the  secondary  is  called  an  autotransformer.  If  used  as  a 
Btep-down  transformer,  tbe  entire  coil  abc  would  constitute  the  primary,  and 
the  part  be  the  secondary.  Repreaenting  the  number  of  turns  in  abe  by  rti, 
and  the  number  in  6c  by  nt,  (217), 


Representing  the  current  in  ob  by  i,,  and  that  in  bd  by  tt,  (219), 


ni  is  leas  than  ni.  Hence,  when  the  secondary  b  loaded,  it  is  Ereal«r  than 
ii,  and  the  current  in  be  will  have  the  value  ti— ti. 

StetMlowii  autotransformers  are  used  for  reducing  the  potential  difference 
appUed  to  alternating  current  motors  during  the  time  of  starting.  A  step-up 
'  autotransformer  constitutes  a  part  of  a,  common  form  of  ignition  magneto 
used  on  automobile  and  other  gasolene  engines. 

360.  Electric  Resonance. — In  Fig.  392  are  represented  a  few 
turns  of  thick  wire  P  connected  in  series  with  a  condenser  C  and 
the  secondary  of  an  induction  coil  /.     Within  the  helix  of  thick 
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wire  there  is  another  coil  S.  Each  time  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
induction  coii  is  broken,  the  condenser  C  becomes  charged.  If  the 
potential  difTerence  of  the  two  condenser  platea  becomes  sufficiently 
great,  a  discharge  occurs  at  the  gap  G.  The  discharge  is  so  sud- 
den that  a  considerable  electromotive  force  is  induced  in  the  sec- 
ondary coil  S  even  though  the  number  of  turns  in  this  secondary 
be  not  very  great. 

Under  certain  conditions  now  to  be  considered,  the  electro- 
motive force  developed  in  the  secondary  coil  may  be  very  greatly 
increased.  Suppose  that  just  before  the  dischai^  takes  place 
across  the  gap  G,  the  upper  plate  of  the  condenser  is  charged  posi- 
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lively  and  the  lower  plate  negatively.  If  there  were  no  induc- 
tance in  the  circuit,  the  discharge  would  bring  both  plates  to  the 
same  potential  and  would  then  cease.  But  the  inductance  of  the 
coil  P  keeps  the  current  flowing  until  the  upper  plate  of  the  con- 
denser becomes  charged  negatively  and  the  lower  plate  positively. 
This  new  charge  in  the  condenser  soon  stops  the  discharge  to  the 
left  through  G,  and  starts  another  dischai^  to  the  right.  The 
inductance  of  P  keeps  that  discharge  going  until  the  condenser  is 
again  charged  as  in  the  beginning.  This  action  may  be  several 
times  repeated,  the  frequency  with  which  the  discharge  alternates 
in  direction  depending  on  the  inductance  and  capacitance.  A 
large  inductance  tends  to  keep  the  current  flowing  for  some  time 
in   one  direction.     If  the  capacitance   is  large,   a  considerable 
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charge  must  flow  into  the  condenser  before  the  current  is  reversed. 
Thus,  the  smaller  the  capacitance  and  the  smaller  the  inductance, 
the  more  frequent  will  be  the  electric  oscillations  in  the  primary 
circuit  P. 

If  the  natural  period  of  the  oscillations  in  the  secondary  is  the 
same  as  the  period  of  the  oscillations  in  the  primary,  the  amplitude 
of  the  oscillations  in  the  secondary  will  be  very  great.  Now  the 
period  of  an  electric  oscillation  depends  upon  the  capacitance  and 
self  inductance  of  the  circuit.  By  moving  the  contact  point  K 
along  the  primary  coil,  the  self  inductance  of  the  primary  circuit 
can  be  "  tuned  "  to  the  period  of  the  secondary— that  is,  can  be 
adjusted  till  the  two  circuits  are  in  electric  resonance.  Such  an 
air-core  transformer  capable  of  producing  high-frequency  high 
potential  discharges  is  called  a  Tesla  coil  or  oscillation  transformer. 
By  this  device,  potentials  can  readily  be  obtained  that  are  10,000 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  battery  B. 


CHAPTER    XXI 
THE  ELECTRON  HYPO'mESIS 

361.  Dischai^e  through  Gases. — At  atmospheric  preseure,  the 
potential  difference  required  to  cause  an  electric  dischai^e  across 
a  given  distance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  upon  the 
shape  of  the  terminals  of  the  gap.  To  cause  a  spark  to  start  in 
air  across  a  gap  of  one  centimeter  requires  a  potential  difference 
of  8670  volts  if  the  gap  terminals  are  metal  points,  20,670  volts  if 
spheres  of  0.25  cm.  radius,  and  27,810  volts  if  spheres  of  one  centi- 
meter radius.  To  maintain  sparking  requires  much  smaller  poten- 
tial differences  than  to  start  a  spark.  At  higher  pressures,  the 
potential  differences  necessary  to  produce  a  discharge  are  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  spark  length  and  the  gas  pressure. 
If  the  gas  pressure  is  gradually  reduced  below  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  spark  potential  at  first  decreases,  and  then  at  lower 
pressures  increases.     At  very  low  pressures  no  discliarge  occura. 

The  appearance  of  a  discharge  through  a  gas  at  pressures 
much  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  changes  considerably  with 
change  of  pressure.  If  a  sufficient  electromotive  force  be  impressed 
on  electrodes  scaled  in  a  glass  tube  and  the  tube  be  gradually  evacu- 
ated, there  wQl  be  observed  a  carmine  streak  of  light  extcndii^ 
from  one  elcctrotlc  to  the  other  when  the  pressure  is  about  60  mm. 
of  mercurj-.  At  a  pressure  of  al>out  5  mm.  of  mercury  the  cathode, 
(negatively  charged  electrode),  is  surrounded  by  a  faint  violet 
glow  and  a  faint  pink  haze  extends  from  the  anode  (positively 
charged  electrode),  nearly  to  the  cathode  glow.  The  dark  gap 
separating  the  cathode  glow  (/  from  the  positive  column  C,  Fig, 
393,  is  called  Faraday's  dark  sjiace. 

At  a  lower  gas  pi-essure,  say  one  millimeter  of  mercury,  a  second 
gap  called  Crooke's  dark  space  is  observed.  This  gap  C,  Fig.  394, 
is  between  the  cathode  and  the  cathode  glow.  The  positive 
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columo  occupying  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  length  of  the  tube 
DOW  consists  of  alternate  bright  and  dark  striie. 

As  the  gas  pressure  is  further  diminished,  the  Crooke's  dark 
space  lengthens,  till  at  pressures  as  low  as  0.001  mm.  of  mercury  it 
fills  the  entire  tube.  The  space  within  the  tube  is  now  nonlumi- 
noufi,  but  the  walls  of  the  tube  opposite  the  cathode  are  brilliantly 
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phosphorescent.  A  bright  spot  B,  Fig.  395,  directly  in  front  of  the 
cathode,  is  especially  striking. 

362.  Electrons  and  Cathode  Rays.^When  electricity  is  passed 
between  two  electrodes  in  a  glass  tube  evacuated  to  about  one 
millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  a  bright  fluorescent  spot  appears 
on  the  glass  surface  opposite  the  cathode.  An  obstacle  placed 
between  the  cathode  and  the  fluorescent  spot  casts  a  shadow  and 
is  acted  upon  by  a  force  directed  away  froom  the  cathode.  If  a 
suitable  electrode  joined  to  an  electroscope  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  fluorescent  spot,  the  electrode  will  be  found  to  be  n^atively 
charged.  These  experiments  indicate  that  negatively  charged 
particles  leave  the  cathode  and  proceed  in  straight  lines.  If  the 
tube  be  placed  in  either  a  magnetic  field  or  an  electric  field,  the 
fluorescent  spot  will  move  to  one  side,  and  in  the  direction  required 
by  the  above  hypothesis. 

Numerous  other  experiments  seem  to  indicate  definitely  the 
existence  of  minute  negatively  charged  particles.  They  have  a 
mass  of  1/1845  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  or  about  10~"  gram. 
They  have  a  diameter  of  about  2(10"^^)  cm.,  and  a  charge  of  about 
5(10"*")  electrostatic  units.  Their  speed  varies  as  the  square  root 
of  the  potential  difference  of  the  electrodes.  With  high  potential 
differences,  speeds  as  h^  as  one-third  that  of  light  have  been 
measured.     These  minute  negatively  chai^d  particles  are  called 
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eleclrons.  A  stream  of  electrons  aet  into  rapid  motion  of  transla- 
tion by  an  electric  field  of  force  is  called  a  cathode  ray. 

At  a  spot  where  cathode  rays  impinge  on  matter  there  are 
developed  heat,*  light,  force,  a  negative  charge  and  Roentgen 
or  X-raya.  The  passage  of  a  cathode  ray  throu^  a  gas  greatly 
increases  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  gas,  A  cathode  ray  is 
accompanied  by  a  magnetic  field  in  circles  in  planes  normal  to  the 
ray.  Since  electrons  are  charged  bodies,  electrons  and  cathode 
rays  are  acted  upon  by  forces  when  in  electrostatic  fields.  Elec- 
trons are  repelled  by  other  electrons  and  by  all  negatively  charged 
bodies.     They  are  attracted  by  all  positively  charged  bodies. 

Electrons  are  emitted  by  any  body  charged  to  a  sufficiently 
low  electric  potential  and  by  bodies  raised  above  a  red  heat. 
Electrons  emitted  by  a  hot  body  are  often  called  thermions.  The 
rate  of  emission  of  electrons  is  increased  when  the  temperature  is 
increased,  when  the  electric  potential  of  the  substance  is  decreased, 
and  when  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  gas  is  decreased.  Elec- 
trons arc  emitted  by  conductors  when  exposed  to  light  of  suffi- 
ciently high  frequency.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  photo- 
electric effect.  Radium  spontaneously  emits  electrons,  called 
beta  particles,  having  speeds  varying  from  about  0.3  to  0.98 
that  of  light.  Electrons  are  also  emitted  during  some  chemical 
reactions.! 

The  ultimate  nature  of  the  electron  is  unknown.  In  very 
general  terms  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  localized  condition  (rf 
the  ether.  This  means  that  the  electron  is  conceived  to  consist  of 
a  portion  of  ether  different  in  some  unspecified  manner  from  the 
surrounding  ether.  A  portion  of  ether  having  different  density 
or  different  elasticity  than  the  surrounding  ether,  and  a  portion  of 
the  ether  in  vortex  motion,  are  examples  of  localized  conditions  (rf 
the  ether.  None  of  these,  however,  serves  any  useful  purpose  in 
picturing  an  electron. 

In  diagrams,  we  indicate  the  direction  of  an  electric  current  by 
an  arrow-head.     It  is  convenient  to  indicate  an  electron  flow  by  a 

•  By  (be  impftcl  of  cithode  nyi  pUtinum  (mellLni-paiiit  nbout  1760°  C.)  und  tungitN 
(meltinc-poial  Bbout  3300°  C.)  have  bHn  mfllnt. 

bination  uf  nitiHc  oxide  with  Iwie  eictH  of  chlocine. 
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double-pointed  arrow-head.  For  a  long  time  the  direction  of 
motion  of  positive  charges  has  been  called  the  direction  of  the 
current.  Thus  the  direction  of  the  electric  current  is  opposite  to 
the  electron  flow. 

363.  Matter  and  Electricity. — If  whatever  opposes  any  change 
of  motion  be  called  inertia,  then  the  opposition  which  an  electric 
ctirrent  offers  to  a  change  in  magnitude,  called  setf-induction, 
may  be  considered  to  be  due  to  inertia.  Since  electricity  possesses 
this  fundamental  characteristic  of  matter,  an  electric  charge  is 
said  to  possess  electromagnetic  mass.  P'rom  theoretical  considera- 
tions, Maxwell  showed  that  electromagnetic  mass  increases  when 
the  speed  of  the  charge  increases,  becoming  very  great  when  the 
speed  approaches  that  of  light.  It  is  experimentally  found  that 
the  inertia  of  electrons  is  measurably  greater  at  speeds  approachit^ 
that  of  light  than  at  lower  speeds.  It  may  be  that  the  entire  mass 
of  an  electron  is  of  electromagnetic  origin.  Many  facts  surest 
that  matter  and  electricity  are  identical,  but  at  present  we  are  not 
certain. 

SM.  Vacuum  Tube  Rectifi«ra. — The  fact  that  electrons  are  emitud  by 
metals  raised  above  red  heat  is  utilized  in  devices  for  rectifying  oltematini; 
currents.  In  Fig.  396  is  represented  a  highly  evacuated  bulb  provided  with 
a.  lamp  filameDt  F  operated  by  a  battery  B,,  and  a 
metal  plat«  P  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  a. 
battery  Bi.  When  the  filament  is  hea(«d  above  red- 
ness electrons  are  emitted.  The  positively  charged 
plate,  by  attracting  these  electrons,  establishes  an 
electron  How  from  the  filament  to  the  plat«.  This 
means  that  an  electric  current  is  flowing  from  the 
plate  to  the  fUaroent.  If,  however,  the  plate  be  nega- 
tively irharged,  no  electrons  will  be  attracted  toward 
the  plate  and  there  will  be  no  electron  flow  and  no 
electric  current.  If  the  battery  B,  be  replaced  by  a 
source  of  alternating  current,  there  will  be  an  elec- 
tron flow  only  when  the  plate  is  charged  positively.  Thus,  by  eliminating  the 
alternate  oscillations,  this  vacuum  tube  device  rectifies  or  renders  undirectional 
an  alternating  current.  Highly  exhausted  tubes  of  this  sort,  called  kenetron 
tubes,  can  be  obtained  for  rectifying  alternating  currents  up  to  180,fXX)  volte. 
The  current  carried  by  a  single  tube  is  but  a  fraction  of  an  ampere,  but  tubes 
can  be  arranged  in  multiple  so  tliat  the  group  will  carry  several  amperes. 

With  the  Rlament  temperature  constant,  a  constant  stream  of  electrons  will 
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be  emitted  by  the  filament.  The  rate  at  which  electrons  will  flow  toward  the 
plate  depends  upon  the  electric  potential  of  the  latter.  With  the  plate  at  a 
certain  potential,  the  electrons  will* flow  toward  the  plal«  as  fast  as  emitted  by 
the  filajnent.  The  maximum  electron  flow  is  called  the  saturation  current  of 
the  tube  for  the  particular  filament  temperature.  For  a  higher  filament 
temperature  the  saturation  current  will  be  greater. 

365.  TliTee-«lectnide  Vacuum  Tube.— By  addinn  to  the  two-electwde 
vacuum  tube,  just  described,  a  grid  of  wire  or  perforated  metal  G,  which  cau 
be  charged  to  various  potentials,  Fig.  397,  the  electron  flow  between  the  fila- 
ment and  plate,  and  consequently  the  electric  current 
in  the  plate  circuit  B,PFB,.  can  be  controlled  within 
wide  limits.  An  increase  of  the  grid  potential  causes 
an  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  electron  flow  and 
consequently  an  increase  in  the  plate  current;  whereas 
a  decrease  of  the  grid  potential,  by  producing  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  speed  of  the  electron  flow,  causes  a 
decrease  in  the  plate  current.  Thus,  the  relation 
between  the  plate  current  and  Ihe  electromotive  force 
of  the  battery  £,  is  not  the  simple  one  expressed  by 
Ohm's  Law.  The  plate  current  is  not  proportional  to 
the  electromotive  force  of  Bj. 

For  a  particular  three-electrode  vacuum  tube  with  the  plate  maintained  at 
a  given  potential  and  the  filament  maintained  at  a  given  temperature,  the 
relation  between  the  plat«  current 
and  the  pot«Dtial  of  the  grid  rela- 
tive to  the  filament  is  shown  in 
Fig.  398.  An  inspection  of  this 
curve  shows  that  if  the  relative 
grid  potential  be  that  represented 
by  A,  a  given  diminution  of  grid 
potential  will  produce  a  much 
greater  change  in  the  plate  cur- 
rent than  will  an  equal  increase 
of  the  grid  potential.  Again,  if 
the  relative  grid  potential  be  that 
represented  by  B,  a  given  diminu- 
tion of  the  grid  potential  wilt  pro- 
duce a  much  smaller  change  in  the 
plate  current  than  will  an  equal 
increase  of  the  grid  potential. 
Thus,  when  operating  at  either 
hend  of  the  curve.  Pig.  398,  if  there  be  impressed  on  the  grid  an  alternating 
electromotive  force,  the  current  in  the  plate  circuit  will  be  almost  com- 
pletely rectified. 
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If  the  grid  were  removed,  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  grid  would  be 
1  certain  electric  potential.  When  the  grid  is  present,  suppose  its  potential 
be  maintained  higher  than  this  value. 
The  charged  grid  now  increases  the  rate 
of  electron  flow,  and  hence  the  electric 
cuireot,  in  the  plate  circuit.  The  rectified 
electromotive  force  and  current  in  the 
plate  circuit  BtPFBt  may  be  made  many 
times  as  great  as  the  alternating  electro- 
motive force  and  current  supplied  by  A, 
Fig.  399.  The  three-electrode  vacuum 
tube  is  much  used  as  an  amplifier  of 
miuut«  currents  in  long  distance  tele- 
phony and  in  wireless  telegraphy.  One 
mlled   the   "audion." 
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366.  Stnicttire  of  Uie  Atom. — A  satisfactory  atom  model  must 
correlate  such  diverse  facte  as  the  relation  between  the  chemical 
properties  and  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  shown  in 
Menddfieff's  Periodic  Table,  the  laws  of  electricity,  magnetism, 
radiation,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  in  the  spectnmi. 
A]thoi^  no  atom  model  thus  far  imagined  has  met  with  general 
acceptance,  the  atom  modcb  built  of  electrons  are  not  only  very 
promising,  but  even  at  the  present  time  are  also  highly  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  ideas  upon  an  easily  apprehended  mech- 

All  atom  models  built  of  electrons  consist  of  a  positively  charged 
nucleus  and  one  or  more  negatively  charged  electrons.  In  an 
unchained  atom  the  total  negative  charge  of  the  associated  elec- 
trons equals  the  charge  of  the  positive  nucleus.  As  we  do  not  know 
whether  an  electron  is  a  speck,  a  thin  ring,  or  some  other  shape,  we 
can  refer  to  the  diameter  in  only  an  arbitrary  sense.  But  assum- 
ing that  the  mass  of  an  electron  is  entirely  electrical,  we  can  com- 
pute the  diameter  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  known  charge  of 
an  electron  would  need  to  be  distributed  in  order  that  it  may  have 
the  known  mass  of  an  electron.  This  diameter  is  found  to  be 
about  4(10-^*)  em.  Now  the  diameter  of  a  hydrogen  molecule 
is  supposed  to  be  about  2(10~*)  cm.  Consequently,  the  "equiva- 
lent diameter  "  of  an  electron  is  about  0.00002  the  diameter  of  a 
hydrogen  molecule.     There  are  reasons  for  beUeving  tiiat  the 
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"  equivalent  diameter  "  of  the  positive  nucleus  of  no  atom  is 
larger  than  0.0001  the  diameter  of  the  atom.  The  atom  is  h^hly 
porous.  Nearly  all  of  the  volume  occupied  by  an  atom  is  cavity. 
If  a  number  of  bees  are  flying  about  a  sparrow  poised  at  the  center 
of  a  spherical  cavern  2000  ft.  in  diameter,  the  relative  sizes  of 
cavern,  sparrow  and  bees  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  an  atom, 
its  positive  nucleus  and  its  electrons. 

The  number  of  negative  electrons  in  an  atom  is  conceived  to 
vary  from  one  to  nearly  100,  depending  upon  the  atomic  weight. 
The  hydrogen  atom  is  suppc^ed  to  consist  of  a  single  negative 
electron  and  a  positive  nucleus  with  an  equal  charge.  The  gold 
atom  is  supplied  to  consist  of  79  negative  electrons  and  a  positive 
nucleus  with  a  chai^  equal  to  the  total  charge  of  the  associated 
electrons.  It  may  be  that  the  positive  nucleus  of  an  atom  consists 
of  positively  charged  particles  separated  from  one  another  by  con- 
siderable distances,  and  each  with  a  charge  equal  to  that  on  a 
negative  electron. 

The  reason  why  the  negative  electrons  of  an  atom  do  not  fall 
into  the  positive  nucleus  is  assumed  to  be  that  the  electrons  are 
revolving  about  the  nucleus  Uke  the  planets  about  the  sun.  Dif- 
ferent electrons  are  assumed  to  be  revolving  in  orbits  of  different 
radii.  These  orbits  can  be  changed.  A  diminution  in  the  radius 
of  an  orbit  of  an  electron  is  assumed  by  Bohr  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  enei^  of  rotation.  Radiation  is  considered  to  be  due 
to  such  a  diminution  in  the  radii  of  the  orbits  of  electrons. 

Electrons  close  to  the  positive  nucleus  of  an  atom  would  be 
more  strongly  held  than  electrons  farther  away.  The  loosely 
attached  electrons  that  can  be  readily  drawn  away  by  outside 
forces  may  either  become  attached  to  other  atoms  or  remain  free. 
An  atom  that  has  lost  an  electron  is  positively  charged,  and  one 
that  has  gained  an  electron  is  negatively  charged.  A  charged 
atom  or  group  of  atoms  is  called  an  ion.  Gases  may  be  ionized 
by  cathode  rays,  X-rays,  hot  bodies  and  radioactive  substances. 

367.  X-Rays. — In  1895  Roentgen  discovered  that  at  the  place 
where  cathode  rays  strike  a  solid  there  is  emitted  something  which 
is  invisible  but  which  affects  photographic  plates,  causes  certain 
crystals  to  fluoresce,  and  which  is  readily  transmitted  by  many 
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substances  that  do  not  ti-ansiiiit  light.  The  nature  of  these  new 
rays  being  unknown,  he  called  them  "  X-rays."  The  fact  that 
melals,  bones  and  some  organs  are  more  opaque  to  X-ra>-8  than 
oilier  tissues  of  the  Ixidy  ia  now  much  uwd  by  surgeons  in  the  loca- 
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tion  of  bullets  and  in  the  pxaminatlon  of  fracture's  and  diseased 
tissues.  For  exain|)le,  if  a  fractiin-d  ami  be  placed  for  a  few  sec- 
onds between  a  pholtigraphic  plate  and  a  source  of  X-rajTi,  and  the 
plate  be  develo|>ed,  the  bone^  will  show  as  dark  shadows  sharply 
diwt  iiiguished  fioni  the  surrounding  flesh.     Fig.  400  is  an  cngraWng 
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from  X-ray  phott^raphB  of  a  broken  wrist.  The  upper  picture 
shows  exactly  what  was  the  matter  with  the  wrist,  and  the  lower 
picture  shows  the  success  of  the  reduction  of  the  fracture. 

When  required  in  physical  examination,  X-rays  are  produced 
by  a  special  form  of  vacuum  tube.  The  penetrating  power  or 
"  hardness  "  of  the  rays  is  increased  by  diminution  of  gas  pressure 
within  the  tube  and  by  an  increase  in  the  potential  difference  at  the 
electrodes.  At  the  present  time  the  moat  powerful  producer  of 
highly  penetrating  X-rays  is  the  Coolidge  X-ray  tube  illustrated 
in  Fig.  401.  This  is  exhausted  to  a  pressure  less  than  one  micron 
of  mercury.*     The  cathode  C,  shown  on  a  lat^r  scale  in  Fig.  402, 
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consists  of  a  flat  spiral  of  tungsten  wire.  When  at  a  temperature 
of  2000°  C,  or  above,  and  at  a  low  electric  potential,  this  cathode 
emits  electrons  copiously.  For  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
cathode  ray  on  a  small  spot  of  the  anode  A,  the  spiral  cathode  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  cyUndrical  cup.  The  anode, 
also  called  the  anti-cathode  and  the  target,  is  a  single  piece  of 
tungsten.  With  the  tube  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  401,  the 
X-raj-s  will  be  directed  downward  in  the  form  of  a  solid  cone  having 
its  vertex  on  the  anode. 

Besides  being  used  by  surgeons  for  the  examination  of  broken 
bones,  the  location  of  foreign  objects  in  the  body,  the  detection  of 
diseased  lung  tissue  and  the  location  of  timiors  and  f 
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X-rays  are  also  used  by  customs  inspectors  for  the  detection  of 
smuggled  articles  within  innocent-appearing  packages,  the  detec- 
tion of  flaws  in  metals,  the  distingubhing  of  diamonds  from 
imitations,  and  the  killing  of  bacteria. 

For  a  long  time  the  exact  nature  of  X-rays  has  been  in  doubt. 
But  it  now  appears  to  be  well  established  that  X-rays  are  very  short 
transveree  wave  motions  in  the  ether.  They  seem  to  differ  from 
light  waves  only  in  the  fact  that  their  wave-lengths  are  much 
shorter.  The  wave-lengths  of  X-rays,  thus  far  measured,  lie 
between  10"*  cm.  and  10"^  era.  The  wave-lengths  of  light  lie 
between  4(10-^)  cm.  and  7(10-")  cm.  The  shorter  X-rays  are 
more  penetrating  than  the  longer  ones. 

368.  The  Electroa  Hypothesis  of  Electric!^. — Physicists  are 
now  agreed  as  to  the  followiug  properties  of  electrons. 

(a)  All  electrons  have  the  same  mass  and  this  mass  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  mass  of  any  atom. 

(6)  All  electrons  carry  equal  negative  charges  numerically 
equal  to  the  chaise  carried  by  a  monovalent  ion  in  electrolysis. 

(c)  In  gases  electrons  move  from  a  region  of  low  electric 
potential  to  a  region  of  high  potential  with  a  speed  depending 
upon  the  potential' gradient  (volts  per  cm.)  and  upon  the  pressure 
of  the  gas. 

(<0  A  gas  is  rendered  conducting  by  the  passage  of  a  stream  of 
rapidly  movii^  electrons. 

(e)  The  impact  of  rapidly  moving  electrons  on  matter  develops 
heat,  light  and  mechanical  force. 

(/)  Electrons  are  repelled  by  other  electrons  and  by  all  other 
negatively  charged  bodies. 

(g)  Electrons  are  attracted  by  positively  charged  bodies. 

(h)  Electrons  in  motion  are  accompanied  by  a  magnetic  field 
which  is  in  circles  having  their  planes  normal  to  the  Une  of  motion. 

(i)  Electrons  are  emitted  by  bodies  at  a  sufficiently  h^  tem- 
perature and  by  bodies  at  a  sufficiently  low  electric  potential. 
They  are  emitted  spontaneously  by  a  few  substances  at  ordinary 
temperature  even  when  uncharged.  They  are  emitted  during 
some  chemical  reactions  and  also  by  some  substances  when 
exposed  to  X-rays  or  to  light  waves  of  short  wave-length. 
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From  these  properties  and  certain  attributes  ascribed  to  the 
electron,  together  with  the  mechanism  of  the  electron  atom, 
jEdready  considered,  there  has  been  constructed  a  very  useful 
model  of  electrical  processes  called  the  electron  hypothesis  of 
electricity.  Some  applications  of  this  hypothesis  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  simpler  electrical  phenomena  will  now  be  mentioned. 

It  is  postulated  that  electrons  are  attracted  with  different  forces 
by  the  positive  nuclei  of  the  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  substance. 
From  this  would  follow  the  fact  that  when  dissimilar  substances 
are  separated  from  intimate  contact,  each  body  becomes  charged, 
one  positively  and  the  other  negatively  to  the  same  degree. 

If  a  positively  charged  body  be  placed  near  an  uncharged  body, 
any  loosely  attached  electrons  in  the  latter  would  be  drawn  from 
one  atom  to  the  next  toward  the  positively  charged  body.  The 
end  toward  the  positively  charged  body  would  be  thereby  charged 
negatively  and  the  opposite  end  positively.  This  is  the  phe- 
nomenon of  electrostatic  induction. 

An  electric  conductor  is  a  substance  containing  loosely  attached 
electrons.  In  a  perfect  insulator  there  would  be  no  loosely 
attached  electrons. 

Electric  conduction  is  assumed  to  consist  in  the  passage  of 
electrons.  The  positively  charged  ions  from  which  the  free  elec- 
trons have  parted  do  not  contribute  appreciably  to  the  conduc- 
tion because  these  relatively  large  bodies  have  negligible  motion 
of  translation  in  the  direction  of  the  electric  force.  Current 
strength  is  measured  by  the  number  of  electrons  passing  any  sec- 
tion of  the  conductor  in  unit  time. 

Gases  are  rendered  conducting  by  the  impact  of  cathode 
rays  and  X-rays.  This  effect  is  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  free  electrons  by  a  separation  of  electrons  from  the  atoms 
of  the  gas  struck  by  the  ray. 

Electric  resistance  is  the  property  whereby  a  conductor  absorbs 
the  kinetic  energy  of  electrons  and  converts  it  into  heat. 

The  property  of  a  system  which  tends  to  set  electrons  into  mo- 
tion is  called  electromotive  force.  It  is  measured  in  ergs  per 
unit  charge. 

The  explanation  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  galvanic  cell 
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may  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows.  When  plates  of  dissimilar 
metals  are  placed  in  water  or  certain  solutions,  each  plate  is 
aasumed  to  go  into  solution  in  the  form  of  positive  ions.  The 
name  "  electrolytic  solution  pressure  "  is  given  to  the  impelling 
force  which  is  supposed  to  push  ions  into  solution.  When  positive 
ions  leave  a  plate,  the  latter  becomes  negatively  charged.  If  the 
rates  of  electrolytic  solution  of  the  two  substances  composing  the 
plates  are  different,  one  plate  will  send  more  positively  charged  ions 
into  the  solution  than  the  other  and  in  consequence  will  acquire 
a  greater  n^ative  charge.  Within  the  cell  some  ions  will  combine 
and  form  molecules,  and  some  molecules  will  dissociate  into  ions. 
Some  of  these  reactions  involve  an  absorption  of  ener^,  and 
others  involve  a  liberation  of  energy.  In  some  cells  the  energy 
absorbed  exceeds  the  energy  liberated  during  these  reactions.  It 
is  assumed  that  this  excess  of  energy  causes  electrons  within  the 
cell  to  move  toward  the  more  negatively  charged  plate.  If  the 
two  plates  of  such  a  cell  be  joined  by  an  outside  conductor,  there 
will  be  a  flow  of  electrons  in  the  conductor  from  the  more  nega* 
tively  charged  plate  to  the  less  negatively  charged  plate.  A  gal- 
vanic cell  or  other  seat  of  electromotive  force  is  really  an  electron 
pump  which  sets  electrons  into  circulation.  There  is  no  produc- 
tion of  electricity.     The  electrons  are  simply  set  into  motion. 

It  is  assumed  that  acting  on  two  charges  traveUng  side  by  side 
through  the  ether  there  is  a  force  urging  them  toward  one  another 
when  the  charges  are  similar,  and  a  force  urging  them  apart  when 
the  charges  are  dissimilar.  The  forces  acting  upon  two  chaises 
due  to  their  motion  through  the  ether  oppose  the  electrostatic 
forces  acting  upon  them.  It  is  supposed  that  the  forces  due  to  the 
steady  motion  of  charged  bodies  through  the  ether  are  what  are 
usually  called  magnetic  forces.  The  magnetic  forces  acting  upon 
moving  charges  increase  with  the  speed  of  the  charges.  They 
become  equal  to  the  electrostatic  forces  acting  upon  the  charges 
when  tJie  speed  of  the  charges  becomes  equal  to  the  speed  of  light. 

The  electrostatic  force  acting  upon  each  of  two  parallel  current- 
carrying  conductors  is  zero  because  each  conductor  contains  as 
many  positive  ions  as  free  electrons.  Due  to  the  motion  of  the 
electrons,  the  two  conductors  are  urged  toward  one  another  if  the 
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two  electron  streams  are  in  the  same  direction,  and  they  are 
urged  apart  if  the  two  electron  streams  are  in  the  opposite  direction. 

An  electron  moving  across  a  magnetic  field  is  acted  upon  by  a 
force  urging  it  out  of  its  path.  Hence  electrons  possess  energy  of 
position,  or  potential  energy.  The  potential  energy  of  an  electron 
is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  magnetic  field. 
Hence,  a  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  magnetic  field  across 
which  an  electron  is  moving  involves  a  change  in  the  potential 
energy  and  in  the  speed  of  the  electron.  This  change  of  speed 
constitutes  a  change  of  current.  This  is  electromagnetic  induction. 
The  change  of  speed  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  magnetic 
field  about  the  moving  electron,  and  is  opposed  by  the  inertia  of 
the  electron.  The  change  in  the  magnetic  field  due  to  the  changirf 
speed  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  be  opposed  by  the  change  in 
the  magnetizing  field  which  produces  it.  This  is  the  Lenz  Law 
of  electromagnetic  induction. 

369.  Paramagnetism  and  Diamagnetism. — ^With  the  exception 
of  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  all  substances  have  a  magnetic  permea- 
bility near  unity.  A  substance  having  a  magnetic  permeability 
less  than  unity  is  called  diamagnetic,  and  one  more  than  unity  is 
called  paramagnetic.  The  very  strongly  paramagnetic  substances 
iron,  nickel  and  cobalt  are  said  to  be  ferromagnetic.  The  mag- 
netic induction  at  a  given  place  in  a  magnetic  field  is  decreased  by 
the  presence  of  a  diamagnetic  substance,  and  increased  by  the 
presence  of  a  paramagnetic  substance. 

In  the  electron  hypothesis  all  magnetic  phenomena  are  due  to 
the  motion  of  electrons.  Magnetism  is  an  aspect  of  electricity 
and  is  not  a  separate  entity.  When  a  substance  is  placed  in  a 
magnetizing  field,  two  effects  can  occur.  The  speed  of  rotation 
of  the  electrons  in  their  orbits  may  be  changed,  and  the  planes  of 
the  electron  orbits  may  be  turned.  The  resultant  magnetic  con- 
dition is  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  combination  of  these  two  effects. 
The  diameters  of  the  orbits  are  not  supposed  to  be  changed  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  any  noticeable  effect. 

The  possible  motions,  at  any  moment,  of  all  the  electrons  of  a 
given  unmagnetized  body  can  be  resolved  into  two  equal  and 
oppositely  directed  coplanar  rotations  and  a  simple  harmonic 
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motion  along  a  etraight  line  normal  to  the  plane  of  these  circular 
components,  Fig.  403.     In  this  and  in  the  two  following  diagrams, 
the  axis  of  the  circles  has  been   taken   parallel 
to  the  outside  magnetic  field. 

Due  to  the  two  component  rotations  there 
are  two  component  magnetic  fields,  hi  and  ha. 
Fig.  404,  along  the  axis  of  the  electron  orbits. 
If  the  specimen  is  unmagnetized,  fti  =  hz-  On 
bringing  the  unmagnetized  specimen  into  a 
magnetizing  field  H,  Fig.  405,  the  moving 
electrons  in  each  circular  orbit  wiU  be  acted  upon  by  an  electro- 
magnetic inductive  effect  which  will  produce  a  decrease  of  the 
current  in  the  orbit  A  and  an  increase  in  B.  Corresponding 
to  these  changes,  the  axial  magnetic  field  due  to  the  electron  flow 
in  A  diminishes  to  h'l,  and  that  in  B  increases  to  A'z. 


Fig.  403. 


Fio.  404. 


The  magnetic  field  due  to  the  rectilinear  axial  component  of 
the  electron  motion,  Fig.  405,  is  perpendicular  to  the  magnetizing 
field  H.  Hence  this  magnetic  field  is  unaffected  by  H.  It  follows 
that  the  magnetic  induction  due  to  changes  in  the  speed  of  elec- 
trons in  their  orbits  produced  by  a  magnetizing  field  H  equals 
H+h'\  —  h'2+0.  This  is  less  than  the  magnetizing  field //.  Hence, 
if  no  other  effect  occurred,  the  specimen  would  be  diamagnetic. 

To  explain  paramagnetism  it  is  assumed  that  a  magnetizing 
field  will  turn  the  planes  of  the  electron  orbits  of  some  substances 
toward  the  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetizing  field. 
If  many  electron  orbits  are  turned  till  their  planes  are  nearly 
normal  to  the  magnetizing  field,  the  induction  will  be  large  and  in 
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the  direction  opposite  to  that  produced  by  the  change  in  the  speed 
of  the  electrone. 

The  resultant  induction  of  the  specimen  would  be  due  to  the 
difference  between  the  effect  of  changing  the  speeds  of  the  elec- 
trons in  their  orbits  and  the  effect  of  turning  the  planes  of  the 
electron  orbits.  If  the  first  effect  predominates,  the  specimen  is 
diamagnetic.  If  the  second  effect  predominates,  the  specimen 
is  paramagnetic. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

EI£CTROMAGHETIC    WAVES 

370.  Interaction  of  Changing  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields 

of  Force. — While  a  vertically  downward  electric  field  between  A 

and  B,  Fig.  406,  is  diminishing,  a  magnetic  field  is  produced  in  the 

horizontal    plane   and  in  the  counterclockwise 


9 


direction  as  one  looks  downward.      In  fact,  a 


^,__j-___^       magnetic  field  of  force   is   produced   wherever 

z'  ^N    there  is  a  changing  electric  field  of  force  (Art, 

x^^    ^^^    290).    Maxwell  showed  that  the  direction  of  the 

magnetic  field  produced  by  a  diminishing  electric 

^  field  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  magnetic  field 

Fio.  40ft.  about  an  electric  current  flowing  in  the  direction 

opposite    to    the   electric    field;    and  that  the 

direction  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  an  increasing  electric 

field  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of  that  about  an  electric  current 

flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  electric  field. 

Henry  and  Faraday  showed  (Art.  333)  that  an  electric  current 
is  produced  in  a  conductor  situated  in  a  region  where  there  is  a 
changing  magnetic  field.  Maxwell  showed 
that,  whether  there  be  a  conductor  or  not,  an 
electric  field  of  force  is  produced  wherever 
there  is  a  changing  magnetic  field.  The  lines 
of  force  of  the  electric  field  produced  by  a 
changing    magnetic   field   in  a  dielectric  arc  Fiu.  407. 

closed  curves  enclosing  the  magnetic  field. 
In  Fig.  407  the  light  lines  represent  the  lines  of  fon:e  of  the 
electric  field  produced  by  an  increasing  magnetic  field  represented 
by  the  heavy  line.  If  the  magnetic  lines  are  in  horizontal  planes, 
the  electric  lines  of  force  are  closed  curves  in  vertical  planes. 
When  the   above  represented  magnetic  field  diminishes  in  value, 
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the  electric  field  will  be  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  repre- 
sented in  the  figure. 

In  general,  a  changing  electric  field  or  a  changing  magnetic 
field  produces  a  field  of  the  other  kind.  As  the  field  produced 
gains  energy,  the  field  which  produces  it  loses  energy. 

371.  Propagation  of  an  Electromagnetic  Disturbance  tiiroug^ 
a  Dielectric. — Suppose  that  a  potential  difference  between  two 
vertical  rods  A  and  JB,  Fig.  408,  be  suddenly  diminished.  During 
the  diminution  of  electric  field  there  is  produced  a  magnetic 
field  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  the  direction  indicated  in  Fig.  408. 
While  this  magnetic  field  is  increasing  in  value,  it  is  encircled  by  an 
electric  field  having  lines  of  force  in  vertical  planes  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  409.     This  increasing  electric  field  produces  an  encircling 


Fio.  408. 


Fig.  409. 


Fig.  410. 


magnetic  field.  Fig.  410,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  produced  by 
the  decreasing  electric  field  in  Fig.  408.  As  the  last  formed  mag- 
netic field  increases  in  value,  it  is  encircled  by  another  electric 
field,  and  so  on.  As  these  magnetic  and  electric  fields  are  formed 
one  after  another,  an  electromagnetic  pulse  or  disturbance  is 
propagated  through  the  dielectric  medium. 

At  the  moment  when,  the  original  electric  field  becomes  zero, 
Fig.  408,  the  encircling  magnetic  field  also  becomes  zero.  The 
diminution  of  this  magnetic  field  produces  an  encircling  electric 
field  in  the  direction  opposite  that  shown  in  Fig.  409.  This  increas- 
ing electric  field  produces,  in  turn,  a  magnetic  field  in  the  direction 
opposite  that  shown  in  Fig.  410.  It  thus  appears  that  the  first 
expanding  electromagnetic  pulse  Ls  followed  by  another  in  which 
the  magnetic  and  the  electric  fields  are  in  directions  opposite 
those  in  the  first  pulse. 
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372.  ElectitmiAgnetic  Radiation. — When  the  potential  dif- 
ference between  two  neighboring  conductors  becomes  sufficiently 
great,  an  electric  discharge  occurs.  The  discharge  does  not  cease 
when  the  two  conductors  become  of  equal  potential.  In  fact, 
charge  continues  to  move  till  the  conductor  which  formerly  was  at 
lower  potential  becomes  of  higher  potential  than  the  other.  This 
over-discharge  is  due  to  inductance  or  electric  inertia.  Another 
discharge  now  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  followed 
by  another  in  the  original  direction,  and  so  on.  The  discharges  in 
opposite  directions  constitute  s  series  of  electric  oscillations.  The 
f^tem  of  conductors  in  which  the  oscillations  occur  is  called  an 
electric  oscillator. 

Each  electric  oscillation  gives  rise  to  an  electromagnetic  pulse 
which  is  propagated  through  the  surrounding  dielectric  as  described 
in  the  foregoing  Articles.  The  series  of  electromagnetic  pulses 
constitutes  a  train  of  electromagnetic  waves.  Electromagnetic 
waves  traverse  empty  space  with  the  speed  of  light. 

The  wave-length  of  the  waves  emitted  by  a  linear  oscillator, 
such  as  is  considered  in  the  precedii^  Articles,  is  about  2.5  times 
the  combined  length  of  the  two  rods.  The  frequency  of  the  elec- 
tric oscillations  of  any  oscillator  is  increased  when  either  the 
inductance  or  the  capacitance  is  decreased.  For  an  oscillator  of 
small  inductance  and  capacitance,  the  frequency  is  many  millions 
per  second.  Hie  amount  of  energy  radiated  per  period  by  a  linear 
oscillator  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  capacitance,  the 
square  of  the  change  in  voltage,  and  the  frequency  of  oscillation. 

On  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  oscillator  and  the  amount 
of  energy  radiated  at  every  oscillation,  the  energy  of  each  oscilla- 
tion is  much  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  oscillation  of  the 
series.  This  fact  is  described  by  the  statement  that  the  oscilla- 
tions are  strongly  "  damped." 

The  component  electric  and  magnetic  fields  of  an  electro- 
magnetic wave  train  produced  by  the  oscillatory  dischai^  of  a 
vertical  linear  oscillator  are  represented  in  Fig.  411.  The  mag- 
netic hnes  of  force  due  to  the  various  oscillations  are  horizontal 
circles.  The  lines  of  the  associated  electric  field  are  closed  loops  in 
vertical  planes. 
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At  the  oscillator,  when  the  electric  field  is  maximum  the  mag- 
^c  field  is  zero.     Thus,  at  the  oscillator  the  two  fields  are  W 


apart  in  phase.  But  at  points  farther  from  the  oscillator  than 
one-fourth  of  the  wave-length  of  the  wave,  the  electric  and  mag- 
netic components  are  in  phase,  as  represented  in  Fig.  412. 


Fio.  412. 


373.  The  Hertz  Experiments. — If  a  magnetic  field  be  cut  by  a 
conductor,  an  electromotive  force  will  be  induced  in  the  conductor. 
If  the  magnetic  field  be  oscillatory,  the  induced  electromotive  force 
will  be  oscillatory.  If  the  conductor  be  divided  by  a  narrow  gap, 
each  part  will  be  a  seat  of  oscillating  electromotive  force,  and  each 
side  of  the  gap  will  rapidly  alternate  between  high  and  low  poten- 
tial. When  one  side  of  the  air'^ap  is  at  high  potential,  the  other 
is  at  low  potential.  If  the  potential  difference  be  sufficiently 
great,  there  will  be  a  discharge  across  the  gap.  The  conductor 
may  be  at  rest  and  be  cut  by  the  magnetic  field  that  travels  with 
electromagnetic  waves.  Such  a  conductor  then  becomes  our  aim- 
pleat  detector  of  electromagnetic  waves.  The  sensitivity  of  any 
detector  is  greatly   increased  by  adjusting  its  capacitance  and 
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inductance  till  the  natural  frequency  of  electric  oscillations  upon 
it  equals  tbe  frequency  of  the  incident  electromagnetic  waves. 
This  process  of  adjustment  is  called  "  tuning "  the  detector  to 
resonance  with  the  waves.  A  tuned  detector  is  sometimes  called 
an  electric  resonator. 

The  principal  pioneer  work  in  electromagnetic  radiation  was 
done  by  Heinrich  Hcrt«  in  1888.  He  found  that  electromagnetic 
waves  are  transmitted 
by  nonconducting  ma- 
teriab  and  reflected  by 
conducting  substances. 
To  concentrate  the 
electromagnetic  enei^ 
he  placed  tbe  linear 
oscillator  in  the  focal 
line  of  a  parabolic  mir- 
ror made  by  bending  a 
sheet  of  metal  into  the 
form  of  a  parabola.  He 
also  used  linear  resona- 
tors provided  with  simi- 
lar parabolic  reflectors. 
Fig,  413  represents 
.  a  Hertz  linear  oscillator 
0  provided  with  a  para- 
bolic mirror  and  induction  coil,  a  linear  resonator  R  provided 
with  a  parabolic  mirror  and  a  microscope  for  observing  the  spark- 
gap,  and  a  plane  mirror  M.  With  this  arrangement  Hertz  found 
that  electromagnetic  waves  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflection 
(Art.  158). 

If  a  wave  be  reflected  back  upon  itself,  a  train  of  standing  waves 
will  be  produced  (Art.  154).  Hertz  placed  a  plane  mirror  normal 
to  the  axis  of  the  parabolic  mirror  of  an  oscillator  Fig.  414.  On 
moving  a  resonator  R  back  and  forth  between  the  oscillator  and 
the  plane  mirror,  he  found  places  separated  by  equal  distances  at 
which  the  resonator  gave  long  sparks,  and  intermediate  places  at 
k  which  no  sparks  occurred.     The  places  where  sparks  of  maximum 


Fig.  413. 
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length  occur  are  antinodes  for  both  the  electric  and  the  magnetic 
waves,  and  the  places  where  no  sparks  occur  are  nodes  for  both 
8yBt«ms  of  waves  (compare  Art.  188).  By  this  method  the  wave- 
length of  the  electrom^netic  waves  radiated  by  the  oscillator 
can  be  measured.  The  frequency  of  the  waves  can  be  computed 
from  the  capacitance  and  inductance  of  the  oscillator.    Knowing 


C 


the  wave-length  X  and  the  frequency  n,  the  velocity  can  be  com- 
puted by  means  of  the  relation,  (110), 

V—TlK. 

By  this  method,  the  velocity  of  electromagnetic  waves  of  all  wave- 
lengths is  found  to  equal  that  of  light,  SXIO""  cm.  per  sec. 

Electromagnetic  waves  of  lengths  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
to  several  feet  have  been  measured  directly.     Wave-lengths  of 


Fin.  415. 


FiQ.  416. 


many  miles  can  be  determined  from  the  known  velocity  of  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  and  the  frequency  of  a  receiver  in  resonance 
with  the  wave.  In  making  the  determination,  the  capacitance 
and  inductance  of  the  receiver  are  adjusted  till  the  latter  is  in 
resonance  with  the  wave,  and  the  frequency  is  then  computed. 

By  means  of  large  prisms  of  nonconducting  materials,  tc^ther 
with  an  oscillator  and  a  resonator  provided  with  parabolic  mirrors, 
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Hertz  found  that  electroinagiiPlic  waves  obey  tlie  laws  of  refrac- 
tion, Art.  165. 

Hertz  placed  in  the  path  of  electromaRnetic  waves  a  grating 
formed  of  parallel  wires  stretched  across  a  plane  frame.  When 
the  wires  were  perpendicular  to  the  hncar  oscillator.  Fig.  415,  i.e., 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  field,  the  wave  was  freely 
transmitted.  But  on  turning  the  grating  90°  so  that  the  wires 
were  parallel  to  the  linear  oscillator,  Fig.  416,  i.e.,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  field,  no  wave  was  transmitted.  This 
result  shows  that  the  train  of  magnetic  waves  is  plane  polarized. 
It  follows  that  the  vibrations  of  electromagnetic  waves  are  trans- 
verse to  the  direction  of  propagation. 

974.  Radio  or  Wireless  Tel^raphy. — Herts's  experimenta  immediately 
suggested  tlie  posaibility  of  transmitting  Rignals  by  means  of  electromagnetic 
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Fio.  418. 


radiation.  But  in  order  that  the  radio  method  may  be  used  over  such  great 
distances  as  those  used  in  ordinary  telegraphy  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  much 
more  powerful  oscillator  and  a  much  more  sensitive  detector  than  used  by 
Herti.  The  power  of  the  oscillattH'  is  mode  greater  by  IncrcaBing  the  potential 
differences  and  the  capacitance.  The  energy  dissipated  in  trensmission  on 
account  of  scattering  by  reflection  and  refraction  is  made  smaller  by  increasing 
the  wave-length.  * 

A  common  form  of  transmitting  circuit  used  in  radio  telegiSiphy  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  417.    An  alternating  current  generator  G  is  in  series  with  a  key  K  and 

*  Wave*  uwd  in  ridio  tplrsniphy  wj  Irom  200  mftcn  to  20.000  meten  in  lanstb. 
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the  primary  winding  of  a  step-up  transformer  T.  The  secondary  winding  is  in 
series  with  a  spark  gap  g  and  the  primary  of  an  air  core  transformer  D\.  One 
end  of  the  secondary  winding  of  the  air  core  transformer  is  joined  to  the  earth 
and  the  other  end  is  joined  to  an  aerial  or  "antenna''  consisting  of  a  group  of 
wires  A\  stretched  above  the  earth.  The  electromagnetic  waves  radiated 
into  space  start  from  the  secondary  winding  of  the  air  core  transformer  and 
the  attached  antenna. 


FiQ.  419. 


FiQ.  420. 


Fig.  421. 


Fiu.  422. 


ft 
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Fig.  423. 
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Fig.  424. 
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When  the  key  is  closed,  the  alternator  impresses  on  xy  a  varying  poteor. 
tial  difference  as  represented  by  Fig.  419.  The  length,  of  the  air  gap  g  is 
adjusted  so  that  a  discharge  will  occur  when  the  potential  dififerenoe  at  its 
terminals  is  somewhat  less  than  the  maximum  developed  by  the  transformer. 
This  discharge  produces  in  the  circuit  xyz  a  group  of  oscillatioDB  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  420.    These  oscillations  induce  in  the  antenna  another  group  of 
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dectromagnetic  oaciUations.  If  the  nBtutHl  frequency  of  oecUlatioo  in  the 
uiteDna  is  the  wne  as  that  in  the  sparL'g&p  circuit,  the  amplitude  of  the 
potential  variation  in  the  antenna  will  be  very  great.  The  variation  of  cur- 
rent in  the  antenna  ia  represented  in  Fig.  421.  The  groupe  of  electromagnetic 
oflcillationB  in  the  antenna  send  out  groups  (rf  electromagnetic  waves  which 
traverae  space  with  the  velocity  of  light.  The  number  of  groups  of  waves  per 
second  is  twice  the  number  of  cycles  per  second  of  the  alternating  genemtor 
G.  The  frequency  of  oscillation  .in  each  group  depends  upon  the  capacitance 
and  inductance  of  the  transmitting  circuit  and  is  usually  more  than  40,000 
per  second. 

If  the  electromagnetic  waves  sweep  across  a  distant  antenna,  At,  Fig. 
418,  this  antenna  beoomea  the  seat  of  an  oscillating  electromotive  force  of 
the  same  frequency  as  that  of  the  waves,  Fig.  432.  The  amplitude  of  the 
current  induced  by  the  oscillating  electromotive  force  is  great«8t  when  the 
receiving  antenna  is  in  resonance  (sometimes  called  "in  syntony  ")  with  the 
electromagnetic  waves.  Even  when  the  receiving  antenna  is  timed  to  the 
incoming  waves  the  oecillationa  are  so  weak  that  special  devices  must  be  used 
for  iheir  detection.  All  of  these  devices  make  use  of  a  telephone  receiver.  A 
telephone  diaphragm  has  so  much  inertia  that  it  does  not  respond  to  the 
rapid  oscillations  in  a  wave  group.  Nor  would  a  sound  sensation  be  produced 
if  the  ear  drum  were  set  into  vibration  with  such  a  high  frequency.  But  the 
frequency  of  the  groups,  which  is  about  1000  per  sec.,  is  within  the  range  of  a 
telephone  and  of  the  human  ear.  So  that,  if  the  waves  of  each  group  could  be 
rectified,  that  is,  rendraed  nearly  unidirectional,  the  telephone  diaphragm 
would  receive  about  1000  impulses  per  second  during  the  time  that  the  trans- 
mitting key  K,  Fig.  417,  is  closed.  The  moat  commonly  em|doyed  device  for 
rectifying  the  waves  in  each  group  is  the  three-electrode  vacuum  tube 
(Art.  36S). 

Fig.  41S  shows  one  type  of  receiving  circuit.  In  this  f^ure,  Z)t  is  an  ^ir 
core  transformer,  V  is  a  three-electrode  vacuiun  tube,  and  r  is  a  telephone 
receiver.  The  variations  in  the  receiving  antenna  current  induce  electromotive 
forces  of  the  same  frequency  in  the  grid  circuit.  The  changing  charge  on 
the  grid  affects  the  strength  of  the  current  from  the  plate  to  the  electron- 
emitting  61ament.  When  there  are  no  incoming  waves,  the  grid  is  charged 
negatively  by  the  electrons  emitted  by  the  heal«d  filament,  and  the  plate 
current  has  a  certain  value.  When  there  are  electromagnetic  oscillations 
in  the  antenna,  the  negative  charge  on  the  grid  becomes  alternately  increased 
and  decreased  with  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations.  When  the  n^ative 
charge  on  the  grid  diminishes,  the  plate  current  increases;  when  the  negative 
grid  charge  Increases,  the  plate  current  diminishes.  The  resulting  rectified 
plate  current  is  repnsented  in  Fin,  423. 

The  telephone  diaphragm  will  be  attracted  by  the  first  impulse.  The 
frequency  of  the  current  oscillation  is  so  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
telephone  diaphragm  that  the  diaphragm   will  be  attracted,   in  turn,  by 
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each  of  the  succeeding  strong  impulses  of  the  wave  group  before  tlie  diBphre.gm 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  Hwing.  In  f&ct,  the  diaphragm  will  be  deflected  but 
once  for  each  wave  group,  as  indicated  in  Fig,  424.  Thus,  the  receiving  tele- 
phone will  vibrate  with  the  frequency  of  the  wave  groupa,  that  is,  with  double 
the  frequency  of  the  alternator  at  the  sending  station. 

STB.  The  Radio  Directioa  Finder. — A  vertical  transmitting  antenna  emits 
electromagnetic  waves  of  the  same  intensity  in  all  boriiontal  directions.  A 
vertical  receiving  antenna  has  the  same  Bensitivity  for  detecting  waves  ap- 
proaching it  in  all  horiiontat  directlonB.  The  "inverted  L"  antenna,  ¥igB. 
417  and  418,  has  a  certain  degree  of  directive  tendency.  It  emits  waves  of 
greatest  intensity  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  Fig.  417,  and  is  most  sensitive 
for  receiving  waves  approaching  it  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  Fig.  418. 
There  is  another  type  of  antenna  called  the  "loop  aerial"  which  has  a  much 
greater  directive  tendency.  This  ordinarily  consists  of 
a  rectangular  coil  of  about  12  turns  of  wire,  about  6 
feet  on  a  aide,  mounted  on  a  vertical  brass  column 
capable  of  rotation,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  425.  The  ends 
of  the  coil  are  attached  to  two  insulated  copper  rings, 
R,  on  which  press  copper  brushes  connecl^d  to  a 
sensitive  detector  system. 

When  the  coil  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  handle  H,  the 
intensity  of  the  received  signals  varies,  being  greatest 
when  the  plane  of  the  windings  of  the  loop  aerial  passes 
through  the  transmitting  station,  and  being  nearly 
sero  when  the  plane  of  the  windings  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  from  the  transmitting  station.  A  pointer 
P  attached  to  the  supporting  colunui  moves  over  u 
divided  circle  S  fastened  to  a  lixed  table. 

An  important  application  of  the  loop  aerial  is  in 
the  determination  of  the  position  of  vessels  at  sea. 
The   roaslfl   of  the  Unil«d  Stal«8  and   the  coasU  of 

several  of  the  European  countries  are  dotted  with  stations  devoted  to  this 
duty.  Each  station  is  equipped  with  a  radio  outfit  consisting  of  a  loop  aerial 
and  a  detector  system  of  high  sensitivity.  Such  an  outfit  is  called  a  "directioa 
finder"  or  "radio  compass." 

ISuppose  that  a  ship  is  a  few  hundred  miles  from  New  York  and  the  com- 
manding officer  wishes  to  know  its  latitude  and  longitude.  He  caUs  New 
York  in  the  regular  commercial  manner  and  signals  "what  is  my  poeitionT" 
The  New  York  supervising  operator  signals  to  the  ship  "send  the  signal  MO 
for  two  minutes,"  and  simultaneously  orders  the  neighboring  radio  compass 
operators  to  find  the  directions  from  their  stations  of  the  ship  which  is  send- 
ing AfO  signals.  At  the  end  of  the  two  minutes  the  directions  of  the  ship  from 
the  various  neighboring  shore  stations  are  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  super- 
visor.   The  latter  telegraphs  them  to  the  ship.    The  ship's  officer  then  plots  the 


Fio,  425. 
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be&rings  on  a  chart  as  in  Pig.  426.    The  point  of  intersection  of  the  various  lines 
gives  the  poeltion  of  the  ship.     The  time  from  the  instant  wheo  the  HUpervising 


radio  compass  operator  was  called,  to  the  instant  when  the  ship  n 
various  bearing,  seldom  exceeds  five  minutes. 


LIGHT 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE    NATURE    OF    UGHT 

378.  Li^t  is  a  Wave  Motion. — That  which  is  capable  of  Meet- 
ing the  sensatioD  of  sight  is  called  light.  That  part  of  physics 
which  deals  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  light  is  called  optics. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  Thomas  Young 
perfonned  an  experiment  that  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  theory  of  optica.  This  ex- 
periment can  be  repeated  in 
the  following  manner.  A  nar- 
row sUt  S,  in  a  diaphragm  A,']s  , 
illumined  by  light  from  the  sun  ^ 
or  some  other  source  L.  In  the 
diaphra;^  B  there  are  two 
narrow  slits,   Si   and  Sj,  close  _      ^. 

together,    parallel    to   S,    and 

equally  distant  from  it.     Light  which  traverses  the  slits  Si  and 
iSz  is  received  on  the  screen  C. 

When  the  apparatus  is  arranged  as  indicated,  it  is  found  that 
the  illumination  of  the  screen  C  is  not  uniform  or  continuous,  but 
that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  bright  bands  alternating  with 
narrow  dark  streaks,  with  their  lengths  parallel  to  the  sbte  in  the 
diaphragms.  It  is  observed  that  if  either  Sj  or  Sz  is  covered,  the 
other  remaining  open,  the  illumination  of  the  screen  becomes 
continuous,  that  is,  without  bands.  When  both  slits,  Si  and  52, 
are  open,  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  at  a  bright  band  is  more 
than  double  the  intensity  at  the  same  place  when  but  a  single  slit 
497 
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IB  open.  But  in  the  space  between  two  adjacent  bright  bands  there 
is  little  or  no  illumination  when  Ught  comes  from  both  slits,  whereas 
there  is  considerable  illumination  when  light  comes  from  a  single 
Bht. 

The  fact  that  the  illumination  at  a  given  point  due  to  li^t 
from  two  sources  can  be  of  nearly  zero  value,  whereas  when  li^t 
comes  from  but  one  of  the  sources  the  illumination  at  the  same 
point  is  great,  indicates  that  light  is  a  phenomenon  capable  of 
interference  effects.  So  far  as  we  know,  interference  eflfects  can 
be  produced  only  by  wave  motions.  Therefore  we  conclude  that 
light  is  a  wave  motion. 

Fig.  428  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of  a  set  of  inter- 


Fla.  428. 


ference  frii^es  obtained  by  using  a  phott^aphic  plate  for  the 
screen  C,  Fig.  427,  and  at  B  a  diaphragm  provided  with  two  sUts, 
one  of  which  is  partly  closed  by  a  narrow  tongue  as  shown  in 
Fig.  429.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  photograph,  the  regions 
illumined  by  light  from  two  slits  are  crossed  by  bright  and  dark 
fringes,  whereas  Uie  r^on  illumined  by  Ught  from  a  single  slit 
contains  no  fringes. 

377.  The  Detennination  of  the  Wave-length  of  Li^t — In 
Fig.  430,  let  L  represent  a  point  source  that  emits  light  waves  of 
uniform  length.  Light  from  this  source,  after  traversing  the 
three  sbts  of  Young's  apparatus,  strikes  the  screen  XX^.    At  a 
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point  X,  light  from  the  alite  Si  and  S2  arrives  in  the  same  phase. 
Consequently,  at  this  point  there  is  reinforcement.  At  some 
point  Ki,  where  the  distance  SiYi  differs  by  one-half  wave-length 
from  the  distance  S3Y1,  light  from  the  two  slits  arrives  in 
opposite  phases.  There  will  here  be  destructive  interference.  At 
some  point  Xi,  so  situated  that  its  distance  from  one  slit  is  two 
half  wave-lengths  less  than  its  distance  from  the  other  slit,  there 
will  again  be  reinforcement,  and  consequently  a  bright  band.     In 


the  same  way  it  is  seen  that  there  will  be  other  dark  bands  on 
the  screen  at  places  Y2,  Y3,  etc.,  such  that 

SlY2-S2Y2  =  i\ 

SiYa-S2Y3=^\,etc., 

and  that  there  will  be  other  bright  bands  at  places  X2,  X^,  etc. 
such  that 

SiXz— 52X2  =  JX 

SiX3~S2X3  =  i\  etc.. 

where  X  represents  the  wave-length  of  the  given  disturbance. 

This  experiment  affords  a  method  for  determining  roughly  the 
wave-length  of  the  light  that  illumines  the  slits.  The  rationale  of 
the  method  is  as  follows: 

From  Xi  lay  off  on  X\Si  a.  distance  XtP  equal  to  X1S2,  and 
draw  S2P.  Then,  since PXi=S2Xi,  and  since  the  angle  PXiS^  is 
very  small,  S2P  is  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  Unes  SiA'i, 
AXi  and  S2X1. 
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Since  AX  is  perpendicular  to  S\S2,  and  S2P  is  very  nearly 
perpendicular  to  AX\,  the  angles  S1S2P  and  XAXi  are  very 
nearly  equal.  Moreover,  AXXi  is  a  right  angle,  and  SiPSz  very 
nearly  a  right  angle.  Consequently,  the  triangles  S1PS2  and 
XiXA  are  very  nearly  similar. 

It  follows  that 

lr&-ffi- '^' 

Since  Xi  is  at  the  middle  of  the  first  bright  band,  and  since 
PXi  is  equal  to  S2X1,  SiP  is  one  wave-length.  Letting  X  denote 
the  wave-length  of  the  light,  and  substituting  in  (220)  the  symbols 
represented  in  Fig.  430,  we  have 

\ .  X 

Or,  since  x  is  very  small  compared  with  b, 
\^x 

Consequently,  to  the  above  degree  of  approximation,  the  wave- 
lei^h  d  the  light  emitted  by  the  source  is 


(221) 


It  is  found  that  the  wave-length  of  light  from  a  given  source 
depends  upon  the  medium  through  which  the  light  is  traveling. 
'  For  example,  the  wave-length  of  light  in  water  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  wave-length  in  air. 

The  length  of  a  light  wave  is  very  small.  The  diameter  of  an 
average  human  hair  is  about  one  four-hundredth  of  an  inch.  The 
average  length  of  li^t  waves  in  air  is  about  one  one-hundredth 
of  the  diameter  of  a  human  hair. 

378.  Velocity  of  Li^t. — Consider  light  proceeding  along  the 
path  SM,  Fig.  431.  If  a  mirror  M  be  placed  normal  to  SM,  the 
incident  light  will  be  reflected  back  along  the  path  MS  and  will 
enter  an  eye  placed  behind  S.    Let  a  toothed  wheel  having  teeth 
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and  Bpaces  of  equal  width  be  placed  with  the  axle  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  Ught.  When  the  wheel  is  at  rest,  l^t  traversing 
the  space  between  two  teeth  will  return  through  the  same  space. 
Suppose  that  the  wheel  can  be  rotated  bo  fast  that  while  light  goea 
from  A  to  M  and  back,  a  tooth  will  have  advanced  just  enough  to 
intercept  the  returning  light.     If  the  time  occupied  I^  a  tooth  in 


moving  into  the  position  occupied  by  the  adjacent  speoe  be  de- 
noted by  t,  then  the  speed  of  the  light  is 
_2{AM) 

If  the  angular  speed  of  the  wheel  be  doubled,  the  reflected 
light  will  pass  through  the  next  space.  If  the  angular  speed  be 
trebled,  the  reflected  light  will  be  intercepted  by  the  second  tooth. 

Thii  Sret  terrestrial  method  successTulIy  used  for  the  determiiuitioa  of  tbe 
velocity  of  light  was  employed  by  Fiieau  in  1S49.  In  Fiieau's  experiment, 
the  wheel  had  720  t«eth  and  720  spaces,  all  of  the  same  width.  The  distance 
between  the  wheel  and  the  mirror  was  8633  meters.  The  first  edipee  of  tbe  - 
light  occurred  when  the  wheel  was  m&kit^  12,6  revolutions  per  second.  Hence 
the  time  occupied  by  a  tooth  in  moving  itH  own  width  was 
1 


2(720)(12.6) 
This  would  give  for  the  speed  of  light 

^/2(AM)\  _2(8633)  [2(720) (12.6)1 

=  309,000,000  meters  per  second 
=  192,000  miles  per  second. 
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More  recent  determinations  d  the  speed  of  light  tn  wicuutn 
give  300,574,000  meters  per  second,  or  186,700  miles  per  second. 
The  speed  depends  upon  the  medimn  being  traversed,  being 
greatest  in  vacuum.  (In  water,  the  speed  of  light  is  about  two- 
tiiirds  the  speed  in  vacuum.) 

lliere  are  certain  distant  stars,  Algol  for  example,  that  change 
greatly  in  brilliancy  within  a  very  short  time.  During  these 
changes  in  briUiancy  the  color  remains  constant.  Now  if  red  light 
traveled  faster  than  the  violet,  then  when  the  star  suddenly 
increased  in  brilliancy  the  star  would  first  appear  red.  As  no 
change  of  color  appears,  we  conclude  that  in  empty  space  the 
speed  of  light  of  all  wave-lengths  is  the  same. 

379.  The  Luminiferous  Ether. — For  the  propagation  of  waves 
a  medium  is  necessary.  Since  light  is  transmitted  through  inter- 
planetary space  and  through  the  most  nearly  p>erfect  vacuum 
that  can  be  produced,  we  therefore  believe  that  ordinary  matter  is 
not  necessary  for  its  propagation.  This  compels  us  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  medium  other  than  matter  by  which  light  b  propa- 
gated. This  medium  is  not  perceived  by  our  senses,  but  the 
above  facts  convince  us  of  its  actual  existence.  This  medium  is 
called  the  luminiferous  ether  (i.e.,  light-bearing  spirit),  or  briefly, 
the  ether.  The  student  should  be  warned  against  confusing  the 
luminiferous  ether  with  the  various  volatile  liquids  that  in  Chem- 
istry are  called  ethers. 

Since  ether  is  the  medium  by  which  light  is  propagated,  and 
light  is  transmitted  by  ordinary  matter,  we  conclude  that  the  ether 
permeates  all  space  by  filUng  the  interstices  between  the  molecules 
and  atoms  of  matter. 

Young's  experiment  shows  that  light  is  propagated  by  waves 
in  the  ether.  It  does  not  tell,  however,  whether  these  waves  are 
due  to  a  periodic  to-and-fro  motion  of  particles  of  the  ether,  or 
whether  these  waves  are  due  to  a  periodic  change  of  some  one  of 
the  properties  of  ether.  By  means  of  waves,  enci^  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  region  to  another  not  only  by  a  vibration  of 
particles  of  the  intervening  medium,  but  also  by  means  of  a 
periodic  electric  or  magnetic  disturbance  handed  on  successively 
from  one  portion  of  the  medium  to  another. 
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380.  Color  and  Wave-length. — Light  waves  of  different  wave- 
lengths produce  different  color  sensations.  It  is  found  that 
the  wave-length  of  the  Lght  that  we  call  yellow  is  about  0.000059 
cm.  An  object  emitting  or  reflecting  light  of  this  particular  color 
would  be  said  to  be  of  the  color  corresponding  to  wave-length 
0.000059  cm.  Light  consisting  of  waves  all  of  which  have  the 
same  wave-length  is  called  monochromatic  or  homogeneous  light. 

The  human  eye  is  sensitive  to  waves  of  lengths  from  0.000033 
cm.  to  0,000081  cm.  Waves  of  the  former  length  produce  the 
sensation  called  violet,  and  waves  of  the  latter  the  seneation  called 
red.  All  of  the  other  colors  have  wave-lengths  between  these 
limits.  Beyond  these  limits  there  are  waves  of  other  lengths  to 
which  the  human  eye  does  not  respond.  By  means  of  photography 
waves  have  been  observed  that  are  as  short  as  0.00001  cm.,  and 
also  waves  as  long  as  0.0001  cm.  The  waves  shorter  than  the 
violet  are  called  ultra  violet,  and  the  waves  longer  than  the  red 
are  called  infra  red.  X-rays  are  now  beheved  to  consist  of  ether 
waves  which  are  vastly  shorter  than  any  visible  wave.  The 
waves  used  in  wu«less  telegraphy  are  vastly  longer  than  any 
visible  waves. 

If  the  two  halves  of  the  first  slit  in  Young's  experiment  be 
illumined  by  monochromatic 
hghta  of  different  wave- 
lengths. Fig.  432,  there  will  be 
formed  on  the  screen  C  a  sys- 
tem of  bands  for  each  color. 
By  adjusting  the  positions  of 
the  two  sources,  the  two  sets 
of   bands   can   be   caused    to  ^^   ^32 

overlap    as   indicated   in    the 

figure.  If  instead  of  two  separate  monochromatic  sources,  we 
were  to  use  a  single  light  sourc«  which  emits  two  sets  of  waves  of 
the  same  wave-lengths  as  the  two  monochromatic  sources,  we 
would  get  a  double  set  of  bands  just  like  the  overlapping  bands  of 
the  previous  experiment.  If  sunlight  be  employed,  the  screen  will 
be  crossed  by  a  series  of  rainbow-colored  bands.  This  indicates 
that  sunlight  is  a  mixture  of  Ughts  of  many  colors. 
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381.  Fluorescence  and  Phoqdiore8cence.^Many  substances 
will  absorb  radiance  and  transform  it  into  waves  of  different 
wave-length.  For  example,  solutions  of  quinine  sulphate,  fcsculine 
and  of  certain  of  the  analine  dyes  are  brightly  luminous  while 
exposed  to  invisible  radiance  of  frequencies  higher  than  the  violet. 
Glass  and  many  other  solids  are  brightly  luminous  while  exposed 
to  X-rays.  As  the  phenomenon  of  the  absorption  of  invisible 
radiance  and  its  transformation  into  visible  waves  was  first 
observed  with  fluorspaj,  the  phenomenon  was  named  fluorescence. 
The  characteristic  "  bloom  "  of  mineral  oils  is  an  example  of 
fluorescence.  A  cardboard  screen  covered  with  crystals  of  some 
fluorescent  material,  as  calcium  tungstatc,  will  brightly  fluoresce 
while  exposed  to  X-rays.  Such  screens  are  much  used  in  the 
X-ray  examination  of  broken  bones  and  the  location  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  flesh. 

Some  bodies  will  continue  luminous  for  some  time  after  the 
eiciting  cause  has  been  removed.  Impure  sulphide  of  calcium 
will  remain  luminous  for  such  a  long  time  after  the  exciting  U^t 
source  has  been  removed  that  it  is  used  for  painting  match  safes, 
keyholes  and  other  articles  which  otherwise  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  dark.  As  this  phenomenon  was  first  observed  in 
barium  sulphide  which  at 
that  date  was  popularly 
called  Bolognese  phospho- 
rus, it  was  named  phosphor' 


382.  Color  and  Vid- 
bilt^. — For  light  of  certain 
colors  the  eye  is  less  sensi- 
tive than  for  Ught  of  other 
colors.  In  order  that  deep 
blue  light  (wave-length 
"  "  Fig   433    "  "     0.000046  cm.)  and  deep  red 

light  {wave-length  0.000066 
cm.)  may  produce  equally  intense  sensations  of  brightness,  the 
energy  of  the  two  waves  must  be  equal.  But  to  produce  an 
equally  intense  sensation  of   br^htness  with   yellow-green  light 
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(wave-length  0.000054  cm.),  the  energy  of  the  latter  need  be  but 
one-tenth  as  great  as  the  energy  of  either  of  the  other  two 
colors.  This  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  visibility  of 
the  yellow-green  light  is  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  either  the 
deep  blue  or  the  deep  red  hght  of  the  specified  wave-lengths. 
The  relative  visibility  of  light  of  different  wave-lengths  is  repre- 
sented graphically  in  Fig.  433.  The  product  of  the  energy 
and  visibility  of  light  of  any  particular  wave-length  is  called  the 
luminosity  of  the  light  of  that  wave-length. 

On  account  of  the  low  visibility  and  low  range  of  blue,  American  vessels 
traversing  waters  in  which  enemies  arc  suspected  are  lighted  at  night  only  by 
blue  lamps. 

383.  Light  Waves  are  Transverse. — Soon  after  Young's 
interference  experiment,  Malus  made  an  observation  which 
showed  that  the  vibrations  constituting  Ught  waves  are  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  their  propagation  through  the  medium. 

The  observation  of  Malus  can  be  repeated  in  the  following 
manner:  Each  of  the  mirrors  A  and  B,  Fig.  434,  is  capable  of 
rotation  about  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  mirror  B  is  in  addition 
capable  of  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis.  If  sunlight  be  reflected 
from  the  mirror  A  to  the  mirror  B,  it  is  found  that  when  the  hori- 
zontal axes  of  the  mirrors  are  parallel  (as  in  Fig.  434),  light  is 
copiously  reflected  from  B,  whereas  when  the  horizontal  axes  of 
the  mirrors  are  at  right  angles  (as  in  Fig.  435),  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  light  is  reflected  from  B,  If  the  mirrors  are  so  arranged 
that  their  horizontal  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  if, 
in  addition,  the  plane  of  each  mirror  makes  an  angle  of  about  33** 
to  the  direction  of  the  path  of  the  light  incident  upon  it,  the  light 
reflected  from  B  will  be  a  minimum.  If  now  the  upper  mirror  be  ro- 
tated about  its  vertical  axis,  the  light  reflected  from  B  will  increase, 
becoming  a  maximum  when  the  horizontal  axes  of  the  mirrors  are 
parallel.  If  the  rotation  be  continued,  the  light  reflected  from  B 
will  diminish,  becoming  again  almost  zero  when  the  horizontal  axes 
are  again  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  will  again  increase 
and  become  a  maximum  when  the  axes  are  parallel.  Thus  in 
two  positions,  180°  apart,  the  light  reflected  from  B  is  almost  zero; 
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while  at  two  intermediate  positioDS  the  light  refiected  from  £  is  a 

Fresnel  pointed  out  that  these  phenomena  show  that  light 
waves  cannot  be  longitudinal.  If  the  vibrations  constituting  light 
were  longitudinal  they  would  meet  a  mirror  in  exactly  the  same 
way  whether  the  disturbance  had  or  had  not  been  previously 
reflected  from  another  mirror;  but  if  the  vibrations  were  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  disturbance  no  such  sym- 
metry would  exist.  For  instance,  imagine  two  transverse  wave 
motions  a  and  6  to  be  incident  on  a  mirror  M,  Fig.  436,  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  the  parallel  lines  across  a  indi- 
cate that  in  this  wave  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
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Fig.  436. 


paper,  and  let  the  dots  on  b  indicate  that  in  this  wave  the  vibra- 
tions arc  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  These  two 
transverse  wav^  motions  meet  the  mirror  in  different  ways,  and 
we  should  not  expect  that  they  would  be  similarly  reflected. 

Reflection  would  occur  as  observed  bj'  MaJus  if  light  waves 
consist  of  vibrations  that  are  successively  in  a  great  many  direc- 
tions transverse  to  the  line  of  propagation,  and  if,  in  addition,  the 
vibrations  that  are  reflected  consist  of  those  that  are  nearly 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror.  Thus  in  Fig.  434,  if  only 
those  vibrations  of  the  hght  incident  on  A  that  are  nearly  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  mirror  are  reflected,  then  the  vibrations  con- 
stituting the  light  between  A  and  B  are  for  the  most  part  parallel 
to  the  horizontal  axis  of  A.  And  since  the  surface  of  B  is  parallel 
to  this  direction,  the  hght  that  is  reflected  from  A  will  also  be 
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reflected  from  B.  But  when  the  mirror  B  is  turned  as  in  Fig. 
435,  its  plane  has  no  line  parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  occurs  the 
greater  part  of  the  vibrations  constituting  the  light  between  A  and 
B,  and  consequently  there  is  little  light  reflected  from  B. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  mirror  can  serve  as  a  polarizer  of  light 
waves.  The  degree  of  polarization  depends  upon  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  the  incident  light  and  the  plane  of  the 
mirror. 

The  direction  along  which  light  is  traveling  is  called  the  ray. 
The  direction  along  which  the  incident  light  is  traveling  is  called 
the  incident  ray,  and  that  along  which  the  reflected  light  is  traveling 
is  called  the  reflected  ray.  The  plane  containing  the  incident  ray, 
the  reflected  ray  and  the  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface,  at  the 
point  of  incidence,  is  called  the  plane  of  incidence.  That  par- 
ticular plane  of  incidence  in  which  light  is  most  copiously  reflected 
is  called  the  plane  of  polarization.  With  the  apparatus  arranged  as  in 
Figs.  434  and  435,  the  plane  of  the  paper  coincides  with  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  the  light  that  has  been  reflected  from  the  lower 
mirrcft".  According  to  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  Ught,  the 
vibrations  of  plane  polarized  light  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  polarization. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  LIGHT 

§  1.  Light  Quantities 

384.  Measurement   of  Solid  Angles.— A  plane  angle  <t>   is 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  length  x  of  the  arc  of  any  circle 


drawn  with  0  as  a  center,  to  the  length  of  the  radius  of  this  circle. 
Thus,  Fig.  437, 

^  =  -  radians. 

A  Bolid  angle  SI  may  be  measured  in  an  analogous  manner. 
With  C  as  a  center,  Fig.  438,  construct  a  sphere  of  radius  r.  The 
elements  of  the  pyramidal  faces  enclosing  the  solid  angle  U  will 
cut  out  of  the  sphere  a  surface  of  area  a.  Whatever  the  magni- 
tude of  the  radius  r,  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  surface  a  to  the 
square  of  the  radius  r  is  a  constant  quantity.  Consequently,  the 
measure  of  the  solid  angle  Q  is  taken  as 


n  =  " 


(222) 


For  example,  since  the  area  of  the  sphere  is  4Tr^,   a  sphere  sub- 
tends at  its  center  a  solid  angle  of  4t  unitjs.     This  unit  is  culled  the 
.  tpace  radian,  or  ateradian. 
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386.  Luminous  Flux. — The  total  visible  energy  emitted  by  a 
source  per  second  is  called  the  total  luminous  flux  from  the  source. 
The  luminous  flux  of  any  given  wave-length  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  total  energy  emitted  per  second  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  eye  for  the  radiance  of  the  given  wave-length.  Or,  in  sym- 
bols, 

Fx  =  ii:x<l>x, (223) 

where  F^  represents  the  luminous  flux  of  wave-length  X,  ^x  repre- 
sents the  total  radiance  of  that  wave-length  emitted  per  second, 
and  /Cx  is  the  retinal  stimulus  coefficient  or  visibility  of  light  of  that 
wave-length.  If  F  represent  the  total  luminous  flux  of  all  wave- 
lengths, we  have 

F=2Fx. 

The  primary  luminous  standard  is  a  lamp  devised  by  Hefner. 
This  lamp,  which  burns  amyl  acetate,  is  shown  at  Z,  Fig.  440. 
Before  the  Hefner  standard  lamp  was  devised,  candles  were 
commonly  used  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  America  as  luminous 
standards.  The  standard  British  candle  was  one  that  burned 
120  grains  of  spermaceti  per  hour.  On  account  of  the  lack  of 
uniformity  of  even  the  most  carefully  made  candles,  candles  are 
now  seldom  used  in  actual  photometric  measurements.  But  as 
actual  candles  were  employed  for  a  long  time,  in  these  countries 
light  quantities  are  still  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  candles. 

The  unit  of  luminous  flux  is  the  luminous  flux  emitted  in  one 
space  radian  by  a  standard  lamp,  and  is  called  the  lumen.  If  the 
standard  light  source  is  at  C,  Fig.  438,  then  the  luminous  flux  in 
the  solid  angle  fl  is  one  lumen  when  this  angle  is  one  space  radian. 
Since  there  are  iir  space  radians  in  a  sphere,  the  total  luminous 
flux  from  a  standard  source  is  4ir  lumens. 

Since  the  luminous  flux  from  a  Hefner  lamp  is  not  the  same  as 
that  from  a  standard  candle,  we  have  a  Hefner-lumen  and  a  candle- 
lumen.  By  international  agreement,  ten-ninths  of  a  Hefner- 
lumen  are  taken  to  equal  one  candle-lumen.  The  candle- 
lumen  is  the  unit  of  luminous  flux  employed  in  English-speaking 
countries.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of  confusion  the 
unit  is  called  simply  the  "  lumen."     Following  this  practice  we 
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shall  henceforth  use  the  word  lumen  in  the  sense  of  candle- 
lumen.  To  give  a  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  of  lunuDous 
flux,  one  might  note  that  the  tungsten  filament  lamps  now  used  in 
domestic  lighting  emit  a  luminous  flux  of  about  four  lumens  per 
watt  of  electric  energy  supplied. 

386.  Luminous  Intensity. — That  property  of  a  source  of 
emitting  luminous  flux  is  c-alled  luminous  intensity.  The  luminous 
intensity  in  any  given  direction  of  a  point  source  is  measured  by 
the  luminous  flux  from  that  source  in  the  given  direction  per  unit 
sohd  angle.  Thus,  if  the  total  luminous  flux  from  the  source  be  P, 
the  luminous  intensity  /  has  the  value, 


It  follows  from  this  equation  that  the  luminous  intensity  of  a 
point  source  will  be  unity  when  it  emits  a  luminous  flux  F=4a- 
lumens.  This  is  the  hght  flux  from  a  standard  unit  source.  The 
units  of  luminous  intensity  are  called  the  hefner  and  the  inter- 
national candle.  A  luminous  intensity  of  ten-ninths  of  a  hefner 
equals  one  international  candle. 

The  average  candle-power  measured  in  all  directions  from  a 
source  is  called  the  mean  spherical  candh-power  of  the  source. 
It  equals  the  total  luminous  flux  in  lumens,  divided  by  4ir,  The 
average  candle-power  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through 
the  source  is  called  the  mean  horizontal  candle-power  of  the  source. 

387.  Brightness.— The  luminous  flux  density  emitted  by  a  sur- 
face, that  is,  the  Qux  emitted  per  unit  of  emissive  area,  is  called 
the  luminous  radiation  from  the  surface.  Luminous  radiation  is 
expressed  in  lumens  per  square  centimeter.  The  ratio  of  the  lumi- 
nous intensity  of  a  surface,  to  the  projection  of  the  area  on  a 
plane  normal  to  the  Une  of  sight  is  called  the  brigkiJiess  or 
intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the  surface. 

A  di^k  of  plaster  of  parJs  appears  to  be  of  nearly  the  same 
brightne^  from  whatever  angle  it  is  viewed.  From  whatever 
direction  it  is  viewed,  the  apparent  area  of  the  surface  is  propor- 
tional to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  line  of  sight  and  the 
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nonnal  to  the  surface.  Hence  the  surface  emits  l^ht  in  every 
direction  with  an  intensity  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  coeine 
of  the  angle  of  emission.  A  surface  that  emits  light  proportional 
to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  emission  is  said  to  be  perfectly  dif* 
fusing,  or  to  emit  according  to  Lambert's  cosine  law. 

The  unit  of  brightness  is  the  brightness  of  a  perfectly  diffusing 
surface  radiating  or  reflecting  one  lumen  per  sq.  cm.  of  pro- 
jected area,  and  is  called  the  lamberi.  The  lambert  is  so  great 
that  for  most  purposes,  the  millilambert  (0.001  lambert)  is  a 
more  convenient  unit.  Bri^tness  is  also  expressed  in  candles 
per  square  centimeter  and  in  candles  per  square  inch. 

The  human  eye  ceases  to  function  at  brightnesses  below  about 
0.0000007  miltilambert,  and  above  about  50  kmberts.  At  the 
upper  hmit  the  eye  is  so  dazzled  that  vision  is  impossible.  For 
this  reason  we  have  police  regulations  Umiting  the  brightness  of 
automobile  headlights.  The  dazzling  effect  of  a  search  light 
beam  was  much  used  during  the  recent  World  War  against  enemy 
aviators  Sying  at  night. 

Brightnesses  of  various  light  sources  expressed  in  lamberts, 
are  roughly  as  follows:  crater  of  the  arc  lamp,  40,000;  Nemst 
lamp  glower,  1500;  tungsten  filament,  500;  carbon  filament, 
250;  acetylene  Same,  25;  kerosene  flame,  5;  gas  flame,  2. 

388.  niumination. — The  luminous  flux  incident  on  unit  area 
of  a  surface  is  called  the  illumination  of  the  surface.  Thus,  the 
illumination  £  of  a  surface  of  area  S  which  intercepts  a  luminous 
flux  ^is 

E=l (226) 

From  this  equation  are  derived  the  units  of  illumination,  one 
lumen  per  square  meter,  called  the  lux;  one  lumen  per  square 
centimeter,  called  the  phot;  and  the  lumen  per  square  foot. 

At  a  distance  r  from  a  point  source  of  intensity  /,  the  illumina- 
tion has  the  value,  (225)  and  (224), 

4=g=j7^=p (-) 
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From  this  equation  wc  see  that  at  unit  distance  from  a  point 
source  of  unit  intensity,  the  illumination  is  unity.  Consequently, 
the  lumen  per  square  meter  (or  lux)  is  also  called  the  tneUr-candle 
or  the  candle^meter,  and  the  lumen  per  square  foot  is  also  called 
the  footr-candle  or  the  candle-fool. 

The  iUumination  od  a  Btudy  table  or  drafting  board  should  be  from  4  to  8 
footHvudles,  whereas  on  the  floors  of  corridora  an  illumination  of  1  foo1><»ndle 
b  sufficient.  For  shop  work  requiring  observation  of  machine  operation  the 
general  illumination  should  be  about  4  foot-candle«.  But  for  work  requiring 
discrimination  of  araali  details  as  in  watch  making,  wood  engraving  and 
fine  tool  work,  the  illuminntion  of  the  article  should  be  from  8  to  12  foot- 
candles.  For  sewing  on  black  cloth  the  illumination  must  be  at  least  double 
that  required  for  sewing  on  white  cloth. 

389.  niumination  at  Different  Distances  from  a  Point  Source. — 
Consider  a  luminous  point  of  intensity  /  situated  in  a  transparent 
isotropic  medium.  From  (226)  the  illuminations  at  distances 
f]  and  r2  will  be 

El  =4*  and  fia=-S- 
Whence, 

l=S <^' 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  light  emitted  from  a  luminous  point  in  a 
transparent  isotropic  medium,  the  illumination  of  a  surface  at  any 
distance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  that  distance 
from  the  source.  If  the  luminous  source  is  an  extended  surface, 
the  front  of  the  emitted  wave  will  not  be  spherical  and  the  above 
"  inverse  square  "  law  will  not  apply. 

390.  Photometry. — The  art  of  comparing  luminous  intensities 
is  called  photometry.  Two  beams  of  light  of  the  same  color  and 
different  Ught-Sux  densities  will  produce  retinal  sensations  of  the 
same  kind,  but  different  in  magnitude.  But,  even  for  the  same 
color,  twice  the  light  Sux  density  does  not  mean  twice  as  bright  a 
light. 

Although  the  eye  cannot  accurately  compare  illuminations  of 
different  color  (Art.  382),  or  of  different  magnitude  even  though 
they  are  of  the  same  color,  still  the  eye  can  judge  of  the  equality 
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of  illumiimtiona  of  the  sanw  odor  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
precision.  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  a  simple  method  of  comparing 
the  luminous  intensities  of  two  small  sources. 

Consider  two  point  sources  emitting  light  of  the  same  color 
uniformly  in  all  directions.     Let  a  ^ 

small  white  screen  A,  Fig.  439,  be 
placed  between   the   two   sources 

and  normal  to  the  hne  connecting  •♦ -^ -■ 

them.  Let  the  two  sources  be  of 
luminous  intensities  h  and  I2,  and 
let  the  distances  of  the  screen  from  piQ_  439, 

the  two  sources  be  ri  and  n,  re- 
spectively.    Then  the  illuminations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  screen 
due  to  the  two  point  sources  are,  (226), 

£1=-^  and  E^  =  ^. 
rr  r2' 

If  the  screen  Ix;  moved  l>ack  and  f(»rth  until  the  two  sides  are 
equally  illumined,  that  is,  until  E\=E-i,  then 

Whence, 

'i-'i t^) 

Although  this  equation  is  strictly  true  only  for  point  sources, 
it  holds  very  well  for  sources  which  are  small  compared  with 
their  distance  from  the  screen.  The  equation  assumes  that  all 
the  light  which  reaches  the  screen  comes  directly  from  the  source. 
If  there  are  surfaces  which  reflect  light  onto  the  screen  the  equation 
does  not  apply.  In  the  case  of  a  search  light,  for  instance,  where 
the  source  is  backed  by  a  reflector,  the  equation  does  not  apply  at 
all. 

In  speaking  of  the  intensity  of  ft  search  light,  the  term  "equivalent  candle- 
power"  ia  often  uHcri.  Thus,  the  cxprewion  100,000  equivalent  candle- 
power  in  a  eeiiuin  direction  means  that  the  Miurce  ts  producing  illumination 
in  that  direction  equal  U:  what  would  be  produi;ed  on  the  average  in  all  direo- 
tioDS  by  a  point  source  of  intensity  100,000  candles. 
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In  Fif.  440  m  npnaenlcd  the  aetiial  appantui  for  tbe  oonpuiKia  of 
luminfMi  iateadtita.  In  thu  cue  tbe  intenBJI)-  of  tbe  pa  flmme  L  ia  to  be 
eamptnd  with  tbe  tntenHly  of  tbe  Same  of  tbe  Hefner  lamp  I.  Jf  b  agM 
meter.  R  k*  prantiie  regulator,  and  n  is  a  maaometer.  Tbe  Hieen  b  in  tbe 
box  P.  The  photometer  aereen  »  moved  back  and  forth  along  tbe  tnle  S  till 
the  two  sideB  of  the  acmn  are  equally  illiunined.    The  dirtantea  of  the  Mieett 


from  the  two  light  Bouires  are  then  obnerved.     The  tuminouH  inlensily  of  tbe 
KM  flame  run  now  he.  romputed  by  mcaiiA  of  (228). 

LIGHT   LNITM   AND  THEIR   DEFINING   EQUATIONS 


Name  of  Quantity. 


Defining  Equation. 


Lumen 

,-."     ■"' 

B-l-' 

>-e' 

fifillumiDationiirthcphntanillhclui:  I  phDl-g2SfooI-ciincll«^  T  lui- 
;    1  Imt-fsndle-O.OOlOTIipliol-IO.Ifllui. 

nf  brwhtniM  src  the  undJr  jirr  squair  incta  and  the  hdiIIii  p«r  iqiura 
indle  per  iqiure  inch-0.«S6S  lamlHrt^  1  candle  per  square  crnllmeter 
k;    1  lambert •  Z.OM  uodhs  per  square  Inrh •■0.3183  eandle  per  Kliur* 
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SOLVED  PROBLEMS 

Pboblem  . — A  floor  area  of  500  sq.  ft.  ia  to  be  Kiven  a  mean  illmninatioii  of 
4  foot-candlcB  by  means  of  lamps  which  have  a.  luminous  flux  of  250  lumens 
each.     Find  the  number  of  lamps  required. 

Solution. — From  (225)  the  flux  required  F  —  ES,  or 
lumens  perlampXnumberof  lampe'foot-c&ndlesXaqiure  feet 

250r -4X500 
or,  the  required  number  of  lamps, 


Pboblem.— The  floor,  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  20  tt.XlS  ft.XlO  ft. 
having  a  mean  coelflcient  of  absorption  of  0.3  are  to  be  given  an  iUimunation  of 
4  foot-candlee.  The  lamps  to  be  used  have  a  mean  spherical  candle-power  of 
20.     Find  the  number  of  lamps  required. 

Solution. — Part  of  the  illimiination  at  any  point  ia  due  to  light  reflected 
from  the  other  walls.  The  luminous  flux  which  the  lampa  must  supply  to  any 
area  equals  the  flux  which  that  area  abeorbe.  There  must  be  supplied  a 
flux 

f  =-0.3  (20X15X10)4  =  3600  lumens. 

Each  lampgivesaRuxof  4>'20— 251  lumens. 

Consequently,  the  required  number  of  lamps  is 


§  2.  Reflection  and  Simple  Kefraction  of  Light 

391.  Reflection  of  Light. — Light  being  a  wave  motion,  the 
laws  of  reflection  of  light  are  those  already  considered  in  the  chapter 
on  Wave  Motion.  Of  these  laws,  the  ones  of  most  frequent 
apphcation  are: 

(a)  The  angle  of  reflection  equals  the  angle  of  incidence: 

(b)  The  reflected  ray,  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  to  the 
mirror  at  the  point  of  incidence,  lie  in  the  same  plane: 

(c)  In  the  case  of  reflection  from  a  plane  mirror,  the  image  is 
as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  object  is  in  front,  and  is  on  the  line 
through  the  object  norma!  to  thp  mirror. 

For  an  image  to  be  formed,  the  mirror  does  not  need  to  extend 
far  enough  to  be  intersected  by  the  line  from  the  object  to  the 
mirror.     The  production  of  an  image  does  oot  depend  upon  the 
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presence  of  an  eye  in  the  proper  position  to  view  it.  In  Fig.  441, 
the  im&ge  of  A  is  nt  A'.  To  see  this  image,  the  eye  must  be  io 
front  of  the  mirror  M  and  somewhere  within  the  angle  YA'Z. 

After  reflection  from  a  vertical  plane  mirror,  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  the  image  are  seen  in  their  correct  positions  relative 
to  one  another,  but  the  right-hand  side  and  the  left-hand  side 
appear  revereed,  F^,  442.  Or,  stated  more  briefly,  the  image 
appears  erect  and  perverted. 

An  optical  figure  resembling  an  object  formed  by  Ught  from  the 
object  is  called  a  real  image.  If  a  piece  of  white  paper  be  placed 
at  the  place  where  a  real  image  b  formed,  a  picture  of  the  object 
will  appear  on  the  piece  of  paper.  In  Fig.  441  light  does  not 
converge  at  the  point  A',  and  in  Fig.  442  hght  does  not  converge  at 


Fia.  441. 


Fio.  442. 


A'B',  but  after  reflection  from  the  mirrors  the  hght  appears  to 
have  come  from  these  places.  These  places  are  called  virtual 
images.  No  picture  of  the  object  will  appear  on  a  piece  of  paper 
placed  at  a  virtual  image.  Only  virtual  im^^  are  formed  by 
light  reflected  from  plane  mirrors, 

392.  Multiple  Reflections. — After  two,  or  any  even  number 
of  reflections  from  plane  mirrors,  the  right  and  left  of  an  image 
appear  in  their  correct  positions. 

If  an  image  be  in  front  of  a  reflecting  surface,  another  image 
will  be  formed  just  as  though  it  were  an  object.  In  Fig.  443,  Mi 
and  A/2  represent  two  plane  mirrors  which  are  parallel  and  which 
face  each  other.  Between  these  surfaces  is  an  objects.  AnimageAi 
of  the  object  is  formed  behind  the  first  mirror  and  another  image 
A'  behind  the  second  mirror.  As  A|  is  in  front  of  the  mirror  Ma 
there  is  formed  an  image  A2  of  Ai.    As  A'  is  in  front  of  the  mirror 
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Ml,  there  is  formed  an  image  A"  of  A'.  Proceeding  in  the  same 
tnanaer  we  find  that  an  infinite  number  of  images  of  the  one 
object  would  be  formed.     The  successive  images  are  of  gradually 


diminishing  brightness.  The  number  of  images  that  can  be  seen 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  observer  and  upon  the  brightness 
of  the  images.  A  person  at  0  beyond  the  mirrors  can  see  all  suf- 
ficiently bright  images  that  are  included  be- 
tween two  lines  extending  from  the  eye  through 
the  nearer  edges  of  the  mirrors. 

If  an  object  be  placed  in  the  angle  between 
two  reflecting  surfaces  Mj  and  M2,  a  series  of 
images  will  be  formed,  arranged  synunetrically 
about  the  line  of  contact  between  the  two 
mirrors,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  444.  An  image 
behind  both  reflecting  surfaces  will  produce  no 
image.  If  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  be  a 
submultiple  of  180°,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  two  images  behind 
both  reflecting  surfaces  (^3  and  A"',  Fig.  444),  will  be  superposed; 
and  that  the  object  plus  the  number  of  separate  images  equals 
360°  divided  by  the  angle  between  the  mirrors. 

The  property  of  inclined  mirton  to  form  a 
inged  BynunetricBJIy  about 
B  the  basis  of  the  k&Ieidoecope.  This 
instrument  coDsists  of  a  tube  containing  two 
ine  rairrorB  inclined  at  an  angle  which  ia 
jubmultiple  of  180°,  Fig.  445,  At  one  eod  of 
the  tube  is  a  cell  C  having  the  inner  end  of  dear  glass  and  the  outer  end  of 
ground  glass.    Within  the  cell  are  a  number  of  bitfl  of  colored  glass  of  various 
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■hapea.  On  pUcing  the  eye  at  E  and  looking  along  the  axia  of  the  tube, 
one  sees  the  bits  of  colored  glass  and  their  multiple  imagea  arranged  in  a 
beautiful  pattern  of  circular  Bynunetry.  On  rotating  the  cell,  the  bits  of 
glaae  fall  into  a  different  arrangemeot  and  another  pattern  is  produoed. 

393.  Reflection  and  Absorption  of  Li^t  at  an  Opaque  Sur- 
face.— If  light  be  incident  on  a  rough  opaque  surface,  the  incident 
wave  will  be  broken  up  and  scattered  in  all  directions.  If,  how- 
ever, the  distance  between  the  elevationa  of  the  surface  be  leas  than 
a  quarter  wave-length  of  light,  that  is,  less  than  about  0.000005 
inch,  the  incident  wave  will  be  reflected  with  very  httle  scattering. 
Such  a  surface  is  said  to  be  polished.  A  body  which  has  a  polished 
surface  capable  of  reflecting  light  without  scattering  is  called  an 
optical  mirror. 

Of  the  light  incident  on  a  body,  a  part  is  reflected,  a  part  may 
be  transmitted,  and  the  remainder  is  absorbed.  The  fraction  of 
the  incident  light  that  is  reflected  from  a  polished  surface  depends 
upon  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  the  angle  of  incidence,  the 
material  of  which  the  body  is  made  and  upon  the  medium  in  front 
of  it.  Other  conditions  being  the  same,  when  hght  is  traveUng  in 
air,  more  light  is  reflected  from  glass  than  from  water;  and  if  it  is 
traveling  in  water,  a  still  smaller  part  is  reflected  from  glass.  When 
light  of  wave-length  0.00006  cm.,  goes  from  air  to  polished  sur- 
faces of  different  materials  at  perpendicular  incidence,  the  frac- 
tion reflected  is  about  as  follows:  copper,  0.72;  gold,  0.84;  steel, 
0.55;  mercury  backed  by  glass  (German  mirror  plate),  0.70; 
silver,  0.93;  silver  backed  by  glass  (French  mirror  plate),  0.88. 

When  the  surface  is  unpolished,  the  reflection  is  diffuse.  The 
fraction  of  the  total  incident  light  that  is  reflected  by  some  familiar 
tmpohshed  substances  is  about  as  follows:  white  paper,  U.70; 
snow,  0.78;  black  paper,  0.05;  black  velvet,  0.004. 

394.  Selective  Reflection  and  AbsorptiOD.— Most  substances 
absorb  light  waves  of  different  frequencies  to  an  unequal  degree,  A 
substance  that  absorbs  waves  of  all  frequencies  except  of  that  which 
produces  the  sensation  called  red  will  reflect  and  transmit  only 
waves  of  that  frequency.  Such  a  substance  is  .said  to  be  red  or  to 
have  a  red  hue.  This  phenomenon  of  selective  absorption  and 
reflection  of  light  is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  color  of  objects. 
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No  substance  reflects  light  of  but  one  frequency.  That  is,  no 
substance  b  monochromatic  or  of  a  simple  color.  A  substance 
that  reflects  completely  light  of  all  wave-lengths  is  called  white. 
A  substance  that  reflects  incompletely,  but  to  an  equal  extent,  aU 
light  incident  upon  it,  is  said  to  be  gray.  A  substance  that  absorbs 
all  light  incident  upon  it,  reflecting  none  and  transmitting  none,  is 
said  to  be  black. 

A  body  appears  black  unless  it  receives  light  of  the  frequencies 
which  it  reflects.  A  red  body  will  appear  black  unless  it  receives 
light  of  some  freqUfency  which  produces  the  sensation  of  red.  The 
color  of  a  body  that  absorbs.all  incident  hght  except  that  of  a  few 
frequencies  will  be  intense.  A  color  free  of  admixture  with  white 
is  said  to  be  saturated  or  to  be  of  high  chroma. 

The  color  of  a  piece  of  velvet  is  much  more  intense  than  that  of  a  piece 
of  satin  of  the  saute  material  and  dye.  Much  white  light  is  reflected  from  the 
smooth  satin  surface.  This  white  dilutes  the  color  or  reduces  the  chroma. 
Light  incident  on  velvet  is  reflected  several  times  in  the  "pile"  of  the  surface 
before  emergence.  With  each  reflection  there  is  selective  absorption.  Conse- 
quently the  emergent  light  'm  nearly  free  of  white.  The  color  is  saturated  or 
of  high  chroma. 

396.  Refraction  of  U^t. — In  going  from  one  medium  into 
another  in  which  the  speed  is  different,  light  is  refracted  according 
to  the  laws  already  considered  (Art.  165).  It  has  been  shown  that 
in  the  case  of  any  two  isotropic  media: 

(a)  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  is  constant; 

(b)  this  constant  quantity  equals  the  relative  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  two  media; 

(c)  the  refracted  ray,  the  incident  ray,  and  the  normal  to  the 
refracting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  lie  in  the  same 
plane. 

The  index  of  refraction  of  a  substance  depends  upon  the  tern- ' 
perature  and  is  different  for  light  of  different  wave-lengths. 

The  indices  of  refraction  of  a  few  famihar  substances  for  light 
of  wave-length  0.0O0O58  cm.  are  about  as  follows:  Ice,  1.3;  water, 
1.33;  crown  glass,  1.5  to  1.6;  flint  glass,  1.6  to  1.9;  Canada  balsam, 
1.5;  carbon  bisulphate,  1.6;  diamond,  2.4. 
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The  apparent  trerabling  of  objects  seen  through  a  stream  of  air  riaing  from 
the  heated  ground  or  the  top  of  a  stove  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  refractive 
index  of  the  moving  heated  air  is  less  than  that  of  the  coaler  surrounding  air. 
The  twinkling  of  stars  is  probably  due  to  similar  inequalities  in  the  refractive 
index  of  the  moving  air  between  the  stars  and  the  observer. 

The  air  has  a  greater  retractive  index  than  the  ether.  For  this  reason  the 
refractive  index  of  the  atmoephere  gradually  decreases  from  the  earth  upward. 
Consequently  tight  from  a,  heavenly  body  entering  the  earth's  atmosphere  in 
any  direction  except  along  a  radius  of  the  earth  is  gradually  bent  out  of  its 
course  toward  a  radius  of  the  earth.  Due  to  this  fact  a  heavenly  body  is 
visible  while  still  about  a  half  degree  below  the  horison.  The  sun  rises  earlier 
and  sets  later  than  it  would  if  this  refractive  effect  did  not  occur. 

396.  The  Fraction  of  the  Incident  Li^t  that  is  Reflected. — 
The  fraction  of  the  incident  light  that  is  reflected  at  a  polished 
surface  depends  upon  the  angle  of  incidence  and  upon  the  relative 
refractive  indices  of  the  two  substances  bounding  the  reflecting 
surface. 

The  fraction  of  the  light  incident  at  various  angles  which  is 
reflected  from  a  poUshed  surface  of  glass  of  relative  refractive  index 
1.55  is  given  in  the  table  below: 


i 

Reflected. 

i 

Reflected. 

0° 

4.65% 

70" 

18.00% 

20° 

4.68 

75° 

W.19 

40- 

5.28 

80° 

39,54 

SO* 

6.S0 

85° 

61.77 

60' 

9.73 

90° 

100.00 

The  amount  of  h^t  reflected  by  a  substance  increases  when  the 
difference  between  the  refractive  index  of  the  substance  and  that 
of  the  surrounding  medium  increases.  The  table  on  the  top  of  the 
next  page  gives  the  fraction  of  the  Ught  incident  normally,  in  air, 
that  is  reflected  by  substances  of  various  refractive  indices. 

If  a  piece  of  clear  glass  be  immersed  in  a  clear  liquid  of  the  same  refractive 

index,  the  glass  will  be  invisible.     The  refractive  index  of  glass  is  different  tor 

light  of  different  colors.     Consequently  a  piece  of  glass  immersed  in  a  liquid 

may  be  invisible  when  illumined  by  l^t  of  one  color  and  be  visible  when 

■^bunined  by  light  of  a  different  color. 
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ReRect«cl. 

;. 

Reflect«d. 

i.O 

0.0% 

2.0 

11.1% 

1.2 

0.8 

2.2 

14.1 

1.4 

2.8 

2-4 

17.0 

1.6 

5.3 

2.6 

19.8 

1.8 

8.2 

2,8 

22.5 

A  wet  ipot  of  water  color  is  brighter  than  the  Bome  spot  after  the  water 
has  dried  out.  Thia  ie  because  there  is  a  greater  differeuoe  between  tlio 
refractive  index  of  &ir  and  the  wet  pigment  than  that  between  air  and  the  dry 
pigment.  The  brightness  of  a  pigment  ii  heightened  even  more  by  mixture 
with  oil  or  vamiah.  The  plumage  of  certain  individual  birds  ia  brighter  than 
that  of  others  of  the  same  species.  This  is  Htrikingly  exhibited  by  flamingoea. 
Some  individuals  are  of  a  much  brighter  red  than  others.  The  difference  ia 
probably  due  to  the  larger  amount  of  oil  in  the  feathers  of  the  redder  birds. 

White  blotting  paper  ia  so  highly  porous  that  it  has  an  equivalent  reflecting 
surface  much  greater  than  the  superficial  area  of  the  sheet.  Its  intense  white- 
ness is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  light  that  is  diffusely  reflected.  If  the  pores 
be  filled  with  oil  of  about  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  paper,  the  equivalent 
reflecting  surface  ia  diminiahed  and  the  whitenesa  ia  reduced. 

397.  Total  Reflection. — Consider  tlie  passage  of  light  from 
a  medium  in  which  the  speed  is  less  to  another  in  which  the  speed 
is  greater.  To  fix  the  ideas,  let  S,  Fig.  446,  be  a  fxtint  source  of 
light  in  water.  At  the  surface  sep- 
arating the  water  from  the  air  above, 
there  will  be  both  reflection  and  re- 
fraction. Light  arriving  at  a  point  D  ■ 
will  there  be  partly  reflected,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  transmitted  into 
the  second  medium.  At  any  point 
on  the  interface  separating  the  air  p,Q  44^ 

and  water  the  angle  of  reflection  will 

equal  the  angle  of  incidence.     And  if  the  index  of  refraction  of 
water  relative  to  air  be  /i,  then,  for  any  ai^le  of  incidence  i  the 
angle  of  refraction  R  will  be  given  by  the  equation 
1     sin  t 
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Since  fi  is  greater  than  unity,  this  equation  shows  that  R  is 
greater  than  i.  At  some  point  of  the  surface,  E,  the  angle  <rf 
incidence  will  be  such  that  ^  =  90°.  Beyond  E  light  will  be 
reflected  but  there  will  be  no  light  transmitted  into  the  second 
medium.  The  value  of  t  for  which  R  =  90°,  that  is,  the  smallest 
value  of  the  angle  of  incidence  at  which  light  will  be  totally  reflected, 
is  called  the  critical  angle  for  the  two  media.  Denoting  this  angle 
by  c,  we  have  for  the  case  where  S  =  90'',  sin  R=\,  and 

1    Bin  c 

^"    1    ' 
Whence,  the  critical  angle  of  incidence  is 

=  ■  -il 


(229) 


Consider 


Since  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  is  different  for  I>ght 
of  different  wave-lengths,  this  equation  shows  that  the  critical 
angle  of  incidence  depends  upon  the  wave-length  of  the  incident 
light. 

It  E,  Fig.  447.  Let  e  be  the  critical  angle  of  ind- 
dence  for  water  with  leapect  to  air.  Now 
light  (rom  any  point  above  the  water  will 
enter  the  eye  at  E,  but  this  light  must  trevetM 
the  circular  area  between  A  and  B.  Tina,  to 
an  eye  at  E  the  surface  of  the  water  appeafH  to 
be  an  opaqW  reflecting  ceiling  pierced  by  a 
round  window  immediately  overhead.  Objects 
nearly  overhead  will  appear  Uttle  distorted, 
but  objects  near  the  horizon,  much  distorted. 

Taking  the  index  of  refraction  of  water  to  be 
1.33  we  obtain  from  (229) 


1 


'  0.75-48°; 


Whence 


j4£B=97°. 


Fig.  448  shows  the  view  that  would  be  seen  by  an  eye  in  water  direct«d 
upward.     It  was  taken  by  a  camera  submerged  in  water. 

Transparent  jewels  ore  so  cut  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  light  entering 
the  top  shall  be  reflected  at  the  lower  faces.  Tha  refractive  index  for  a  diamond 
ii  greater,  and  consequently  the  critical  angle  is  smaller,  than  for  any  otha 
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jewel.    It  follows  that  total  reflectioii  will  tn 

from  tbe  lower  faces  of  a  diamond  than  from  any  other  jewel.    This  ia  the 

reason  that  a  properly  cut  diamond,  Fig.  449,  is  so  very  brilliant. 

The  color  of  a  fine  powder  is  much  fainter  than  that  of  the  unpulveriied 
substance,  and  the  color  of  a 
foam  is  much  fainter  than  that 
of  the  liquid  of  which  it  is 
formsd.  The  ponder  and  the 
foam  are  white  if  the  undivided 
substance  is  not  too  deeply 
colored.  This  effect  is  due  to 
two  causes.  Incident  white  light 
is  diffusely  reflected  copiously 
from  the  surface  of  the  sribU 
particles  and  bubbles.  Light 
entering  either  tbe  fine  particles 
or  the  small  bubbles  travels  such 
a  short  distance  before  being 
Kllected  out  of  the  material 
that  only  little  absorption  of 
Ught  can  occur. 

808.  Rellectiiig  Prisms.— Re- 
flection occurs  whenever  light  is 
incident  on  the  surface  e^iarating  two  media  in  which  the  speed  of  light  is 
different.  Usually  a  part  of  the  ener^  of  the  incident  wave  is  tranamitted  by 
the  second  medium.  But  when  light  travels  from  a  medium  in  which  the 
speed  is  less  to  a  medium  in  which  it  is  greater,  there  will  be  no  transmitted 
wave  if  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the  interface  is  greater  than  the  critical  angle 
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for  the  given  media.  In  many  optical  instruments  application  is  made  of  this 
fact  for  changing  the  direction  of  a  beam  of  light  without  sensibly  changing 
itn  intensity. 

Figs.  450  and  451  represent  a  right-HOfdcd  prism  of  glass.  If  the  glass  be 
of  refractive  index  1.5,  the  critical  angle  in  air  is  42°,  (229).  Consequently, 
if  light  traverses  normally  the  face  AC  of  a  right-annled  prism  of  such  glass,  it 
will  be  totally  reflected  at  tbe  face  AB  and  will  emerge  normal  lo  the  face  BC. 
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If  it  be  deeired  to  have  the  imaRe  inverted,  a  second  reflection  will  be  neces- 
auy.  The  two  required  reflections  may  be  produced  by  aubetituting  for  the 
hypotenuae  face  two  Burfacea  incUned  to  one  another  like  the  two  sides  of  a 
gable  roof,  Fig.  452.  This  ao-called  Amici  totally  reflecting  prism  is  used  in 
certain  periscopes  and  panoramic  gun  sights. 

In  Fig.  453,  ACB  represents  an  isoecelM  glass  prism  of  such  a  vertex  angle  C 
that  light  incident  on  the  face  AC  parallel  to  the  base  will  be  refracted  and 
Strike  the  base  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical  angle  of  incidence.  After 
total  reflection  at  the  base,  the  light  will  proceed  to  the  face  BC  and  emei^ 
parallel  to  the  incident  direction.  Tbe  diagram  shows  that  on  emergence  the 
relative  positions  of  the  rays  x  and  y  are  reversed.     This  device  is  commonly 


Fig.  452. 
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used  to  invert  an  image.  When  bo  used,  it  is  called  an  "erecting  prism." 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  face  AB  acts  simply  as  a  plane  mirror  and  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  any  other  plane  mirror.  The  prism  is  only  a  con- 
venient device  for  causing  the  light  to  strike  the  mirror  at  the  proper  angle  and 
for  causing  the  emergent  light  to  be  parallel  to  the  entrant  light. 

399.  The  Change  of  Wave-length  on  Refraction.—The  speed 
of  propagation  of  any  wave  motion  is,  (110), 


where  n  represents  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  and  X 
represents  the  distance  traveled  during  the  time  of  one  vibra- 
tion. Since  the  frequency  is  constant,  the  wave-length  must  change 
whenever  the  speed  changes. 

The  amount  of  change  in  the  wave-length  of  light  on  passing 
from  a  medium  in  which  the  speed  is  fi  to  a  medium  in  which  the 
speed  is  f 2  is  easily  determined.  Denote  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
light  in  the  two  media  by  X|  and  X2,  respectively.     Then 


vi  =  nXi  and  t 


=  n\2. 


Whence  (113,  p.  212), 
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where  >i  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  second  medium  relative  to 
the  first  for  Ught  of  the  given  frequency. 
Consequently, 


(230) 


400.  Dispersion. — It  is  found  that  although  light  of  all  fre> 
quencies  has  the  same  velocity  in  the  ether,  light  of  diiferent  fre- 
quencies traverses  transparent  matter  with  different  speeds. 
This  fact  is  described  by  the  statement  that  the  index  of  refraction 
of  a  substance  is  different  for  hght  of  different  frequencies.  Since 
the  amount  that  hght  is  deviated  from  its  course  in  going  from 
one  medium  to  another  depends  upon  the  relative  speeds  in  the 
two  media,  it  follows  that  hght  of  different  frequencies  will  be 
refracted  by  different  amounts  in  going  from  one  transparent 
medium  to  another.  Thus,  suppose  the  luminous  point  S,  Fig.  454, 
is  a  source  of  waves  having  the 
frequency  that  produces  the  sen- 
sation of  red,  and  also  of  waves  _ 
that  produce  the  sensation  of  blue.  ^ 
Let  a  small  portion  of  the  wave 
front  pass  through  a  hole  in  the 
diaphragm   D   and    traverse    the 

glass  prism  P.  It  is  found  that  a  screen  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  light  after  emerging  from  the  prism  will  exhibit  two  spots  of 
light,  one  red  and  one  blue.  Whatever  may  be  the  mixture  of  light 
emitted  by  the  source,  the  unequal  refraction  of  l^t  of  different 
frequencies  effected  by  traversing  the  prism  will  separate  the 
composite  hght  into  its  constituent  colors.  The  separation  into 
its  components  of  light  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  different  fre- 
quencies  is  called  dispersion. 

If  one  of  two  prisms  of  equal  angle  deviates  light  through  twice 
the  angle  that  the  other  does,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would 
also  disperse  it  twice  as  much.  This  is  not,  however,  found  in 
general  to  be  true.  Two  prisms  of  different  substances  placed  as  in 
Fig.  455  may  give  a  resultant  deviation  of  zero  and  a  resultant 
dispersion  of  finite  value. 
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Again,  one  substance  may  have  a  higher  index  of  refraction  than 
another  and  have  a  smaller  dispersion  for  any  two  given  colors. 
Thus,  if  a  prism,  Fig.  456,  of  the  first  substance  be  placed  adjacent 
to  a  prism  of  the  second  substance,  and  of  such  an  angle  as  exactly 
to'  neutralize  the  dispereion  produced  by  the  first  prism,  the  light 


emerging  from  the  system  will  be  deviated  from  its  original  direc- 
tion, but  will  be  undispersed. 


Questions 

1.  If  sunlight  travels  in  atraigbt  lines  and  if  at  the  earth  the  sun's  raya  are 
parallel,  how  is  daylight  disseminated  through  a  room  so  that  it  reaches  every 
part?     How  doea  a  room  with  only  a  north  window  get  any  light? 

2.  A  dust-free  room  is  closed  light  tight,  except  for  a  nnall  round  hole  in  a 


lirror  interposed  so  as  to 
V  see?    How  would  the 


o  be  used  behind  an  arc 
with  diagrams,  and  give 


curtain  at  one  side  of  the  room.  Suppose  a  perfect  n 
reflect  the  light  to  the  ceiUng.  What  does  one  not 
presence  of  dust  in  the  room  affect  the  experimentT 

8.  What  form  should  be  given  a  mirror  which  is 
lamp  for  a  locomotive  head-lightT  Show  clearly  t 
physical  reasons. 

4.  Does  a  man  above  the  surface  of  the  water  appear,  to  a  fish  below  it, 
farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  surface  than  be  actually  is?  Show  by  use  of 
Huyghens'  const  ruction. 

5.  When  a  man  stands  with  his  back  to  the  window  and  looks  into  a  lens, 
he  sees  two  images  of  the  window.     Explain  how  they  are  produced. 

6.  Over  deserts  and  over  the  ocean  in  still  hot  weather,  when  the  air  is 
composed  of  Isyera  of  different  denalliea,  traveler  sometimes  sre  in  the  aky 
inverted  images  of  distant  objects  (i.e.,  mirages).  Show  that  this  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  total  reflection. 

7.  A  fish  is  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  man  shoots  at  the  place 
where  the  lish  appears  to  be,  holding  the  gun  at  en  angle  of  45"  with  the  sur~ 
face  of  the  waler.    Docs  (he  bullet  pass  above  or  below  the  fish?    Explain. 
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6.  In  what  direction  muat  a  fish  Icxik  to  see  the  setting  sun? 

9.  To  a  person  loolcing  at  a  thicic  block  of  glass  from  above,  a  picture 
pasted  on  the  bottom  of  the  block  appears  as  though  it  were  inside  the  glass. 
Explain  fully. 

ID.  If  a  diver  should  look  out  from  below  the  surface  of  a  very  clear  stilt 
lake,  how  would  the  appearance  of  the  shore  both  above  and  below  the  water 
line  differ  from  its  appearance  if  the  lake  could  be  suddenly  dried  up? 

11.  Objects  aeen  acroaa  the  top  of  a  red  hot  Stove  appear  unsteady  and 
indistinct.    Explain. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

I£HSES  AND  LENS  SYSTEMS 

^l.   The  Cardinal  Poinia 

401.  The  Spherical  Lens.-  (Reread  Arts.  163  and  lU.)  If  a 
diaphragm  having  a  small  aperture  be  placed  between  a  screen  and 
a  group  of  luminous  pointa,  Fig.  457,  there  will  appear  on  the 
screen  a  small  spot  of  light  for  each  point  source.  These  small 
spots  will  be  arranged  in  a  figure  like  the  group  of  luminous  point 
sources.    The  figure  on  the  screen  resembles  the  group  of  object 
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points.  An  optical  figure  resembling  an  object,  formed  by  hgfat 
from  the  object  is  called  a  real  image.  The  space  around  the 
small  image  spots  is  dark  on  account  of  destructive  interference. 
A  more  detailed  discussion  of  image  formation  is  given  in  Chapter 
XXVII. 

If  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  be  large,  Fig,  458,  there  will 
appear  on  the  screen  a  lai^  diFTusc  spot  of  light  that  does  not 
resemble  the  group  of  object  points.  This  spot  is  bright  but  is 
too  diffuse  to  be  an  image.  When  the  aperture  is  small,  the 
image  is  sharp  but  dim.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the 
brightneas  obtainable  with  a  large  aperture  together  with  the 
sharpness  of  image  obtainable  with  a  small  aperture.  A  tens 
enables  us  to  obtain  this  result. 
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Consider  a  single  luminouB  point  S  in  front  of  a  large  aperture 
az  and  screen  XX'.  It  is  required  that  the  l^ht  traveling  along 
the  various  paths  Sa,  Sb,  Sc,  etc.,  shall  arrive  at  some  point  i  in 
the  same  phase. 

The  ray  Sa  can  be  bent  into  the  ray  at  by  means  of  a  prism  of 
proper  angle,  Fig.  460,  The  other  rays  from  the  object  point  8 
can  be  caused  to  convert  at  i  by  means  of  other  prisms  of  proper 
angle. 

Light  traveling  along  the  unequal  paths  Sat,  Sin,  etc.,  will 
arrive  at  i  in  different  phases  unless  a  proper  retardation  be  intro- 
duced in  the  shorter  paths.  The  proper  amount  of  retardation  can 
be  produced  by  an  adjustment  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  various 


prisms.  If  the  angles  and  thicknesses  of  the  various  prisms  have 
been  properly  selected,  most  of  the  Hght  which  comes  from  a 
point  source  and  traverses  the  system  will  arrive  in  the  same  phase 
at  a  single  point.  As  the  number  of  prisms  is  indefinitely  increased, 
the  angles  between  the  successive  prisms  disappear  and  the  sur- 
face becomes  smoothly  curved.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  required 
surface  is  not  far  from  spherical. 

As  spherical  surfaces  are  economically  ground,  the  surfaces  of 
lenses  arc  usually  spherical.  In  Fig.  460,  the  lens  approximating 
to  the  system  of  prisms  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  Li^t 
traversing  the  edges  of  the  lens  convene  to  a  point  nearer  the 
lens  than  light  traversing  the  central  part  of  the  lens.  The  cor- 
rection of  this  fault  is  considered  in  a  later  Article, 

A  lens  which  renders  a  light  wave  more  convergent  is  called  a 
converging  lens.    A  lens  which  renders  light  more  divei^ent  is 
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called  a  diverging  lens.  There  are  lens  syBtems  which  are  convei^ 
gent  for  light  traversing  them  in  one  direction  and  divei^nt  for 
light  traversing  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  converging  lens 
or  lens  system  is  said  to  be  positive,  and  a  diverging  lens  or  lens 
system  is  said  to  be  negative.  A  convex  glass  lens  in  air  con- 
verges light.     A  convex  lens  of  air  in  water  may  divei^  light. 

402.  Principal  Points. — For  purposes  of  graphical  represents^ 
tion  it  is  often  convenient  to  represent  the  rays  or  paths  aloi^ 
which  light  travels,  instead  of  the  fronts  of  the  advancing  wave. 
Id  isotropic  media,  rays  are  normal  to  the  wave  fronts. 

Throughout  the  present  section  of  this  chapter  we  shall  con- 
sider the  effect  of  a  lens  bounded  by  spherical  surfaces  upon  light 
that  traverses  the  lens  near  the  center  and  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  the  principal  axis.  To  make  the  diagrams  clearer, 
however,  the  rays  in  the  diagrams  illustrating  these  Articles  will 
not  be  confined  to  this  narrow  region. 

In  Fig.  461  the  ray  starting  from  A  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis  of  the  lens  will  be  ABCF.  Produce  AB  and  FC  till  they 
intersect  at  D.  Throu^ 
D  draw  a  line  DP  per- 
pendicular to  the  princi- 
pal axis.  In  so  far  as 
the  portions  of  the  ray 
outside  of  the  lens  are 
concerned,  the  light  along 
the  ray  AB  proceeds  as 
though  it  bad  traversed 
the  straight  line  AD  and 
had  then  been  bent  into 
the  path  DF.  Similarly,  in  so  far  as  the  portions  of  the  ray 
outside  the  lens  are  concerned,  light  proceeding  from  the  right  to 
the  left  along  the  ray  A  'B'  emerges  from  the  lens  as  though  it  had 
traversed  the  straight  Une  A'D'  and  had  there  been  bent  into  the 
path  D'F'.  Through  D'  draw  a  line  D'P'  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  axis. 

The  importance  of  the  planes  DP  and  D'P'  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  ray  such  asAJ,  which  is  not  parallel  to  the  principal  axis,  leaves 
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the  lens  as  if  it  had  followed  a  straight  path  AJL  to  the  plane 
D'P' ,  had  then  traveled  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  to  the  plane 
DF,  and  had  then  followed  another  straight  path  MKl.  That  is, 
there  are  two  planes  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  a  lens  or  lens 
system,  which  possess  the  property  that  the  prolongation  of  any 
incident  ray  meets  the  first,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  corre- 
sponding emergent  ray  meets  the  second,  in  points  equally  distant 
from  the  principal  axis.  They  are  called  the  "  principal  planes  " 
of  the  lens  or  lens  system. 

The  points  P  and  P  where  the  principal  planes  are  cut  by 
the  principal  axis  are  called  "  principal  points."  There  is  a  pair 
of  principal  points  for  light  of  each  color.  In  the  case  of  most 
lenses,  however,  the  principal  points  for  all  colors  are  so  nearly 
coincident  that  in  the  present  discussion  the  departure  will  be 
n^lected. 

The  distance  from  the  emergent  principal  point  to  the  corre- 
sponding principal  focus,  real  or  virtual,  is  called  the  principal 
focal  length  of  the  lens  or  lens  system.  In  the  case  of  the  con- 
verging lens  represented  in  Fig.  461  the  principal  focal  length  is 
PF  when  the  light  travels  from  left  to  right,  and  is  P'F'  when  the 
light  traveb  from  right  to  left.  If  the  lens  had  been  a  diverging 
lens,  the  principal  foci  P  and  P'  would  have  been  virtual  and  the 
principal  focal  lengths  would  have  been  P'F  and  PF',  respectively. 
It  can  be  shown,  though  the  proof  will  not  be  here  given,  that  if 
the  media  on  the  two  sides  of  a  lens  are  the  same,  then  the  two 
principal  focal  distances  are  equal. 

The  distance  between  the  image  and  the  nearer  lens  surface 
is  called  the  back  focus  of  the  lens.  In  the  case  of  a  system  of 
lenses  or  a  single  thick  lens,  the  principal  focal  distance  may  be 
considerably  different  than  the  back  focus. 

403.  Parallel  Rays  Meet  in  die  Principal  Focal  Plane. — 
Let  P,  P"  represent  the  principal  points,  and  F,  F'  the  principal 
foci  of  a  positive  lens.  Consider  hght  from  the  point  A,  of  a  smaD 
object  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis,  which  traverses  the  path 
AD  parallel  to  the  principal  axis,  and  also  light  which  traverses 
some  other  path  AK.  After  emergence  from  the  lens,  the  light 
will  proceed  along  the  paths  dAy  and  kAi. 
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A]flo  consider  light  from  some  point  C  sucli  that  AC=KP'. 
That  is,  the  rays  AK  and  CP"  are  parallel.  If  the  image  is  not 
to  be  distorted  we  must  have 


ACIJiP\ 
AB\    dPJ" 

kP 

A,C,' 


A,C, 

'a,b,' 

dP 
A,B{ 


(231) 


(■>. 

k 

.... 

r             B, 

k 

From  the  similar  triangles  kHP  and  A  iHCi, 

kP       PH 
AiCi     HCi' 

and  from  the  triangles  dPF  and  FBiAi, 
dP       PF 


Therefore,  (231)  becomes 


PH  _PF 
HCi    FBi 


From  the  proposition,  "if  a  straight  line  divides  two  sidea  of  a 
triangle  proportionately,  it  is  parallel  to  the  third  side,"  it  followB 
that  FH  is  parallel  to  BiCi.  K  the  object  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  principal  axis,  the  image  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis. 
Ctonaequently,  FH  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis. 

The  plane  through  the  principal  focua  normal  to  the  principal 
axis  is  called  the  principal  focal  plane.  It  has  now  been  shown 
that  if  the  image  is  undistorted,  incident  parallel  rays  {AK  and  CP' 
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in  the  diagram),  after  refraction  by  a  lena,  meet  at  a  pomt  in  the 

principal  focal  plane.     If  the  light  be  supposed  to  originate  at  a 

point  H  in  the  principal  focal 

plane  we  will  have  the  converse 

proposition:    Two  rays  from  a 

point  in  the  principal  focal  plane 

of  a  lens  will  after  emergence  be 

parallel. 

401.  Nodal  Points.  —  Con- 
sider a  positive  lens  with  prin- 
cipal points  situated  at  P  and 
P',  and  princi|)al  foci  at  F  and 

F',  Fig.  463.  Light  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  and  incident  at  B 
will  after  emergence  pass  through  the 
principal  focus  F.    From  A,  on  the  focal 

fl  /  plane  through  F',  let  light  pass  parallel 
H  h  to  Cf  to  the  pointy.  From  the  property 
/  \  of  rays  from  a  point  in  the  fo«d  plane 
^^  just  proven,  the  emeigent  ray  KL  is 
^  I  I  [/        parallel  to  CF. 

Produce  AJ  and  LK.  The  interaec- 
tioDB,  N'  and  N,  of  these  lines  with  the 
principal  axis  have  the  property  that 
incident  light  directed  toward  the  nearer 
one  will  on  emergence  proceed  in  the 
parallel  line  that  passes  through  the  other. 
The  two  points,  N  and  N',  having  the 
property  that  if  incident  light  is  directed 
toward  one,  the  emergent  Ught  will  pro- 
ceed in  a  parallel  direction  from  the 
second,  are  called  tuxial  points. 

The  positions  of  the  nodal  points  of 
lenses  of   several  shapes  when  made  of 
glass  of  index  of  refraction  1.5,  are  given 
Pjq  ^^  in  Fig,  464.     It  will  be  noted  that,  de- 

pending upon  the  curvature  of  the  bound- 
ing surface,   the  nodal  points  may  be  within  or  outside  the  lena. 


ui 
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For  a  lenfl  bounded  by  siufacee  of  the  same  radii  of  curvature,  the 
nodal  points  divide  the  distance  between  the  two  poles  into  thirds. 
The  nodal  points  of  a  sphere  coincide  at  the  cent«r.  A  lens  with 
sides  of  different  radii  of  curvature,  struck  from  the  same  center, 
has  a  single  nodal  point.  It  is  possible  to  construct  a  lens  of  glass 
such  that  the  nodal  points  are  at  infinity.  This  lens  has  no  prin- 
cipal focal  length. 

The  principle  underlying  the  ordinary  method  of  locating  experi- 
mentally the  nodal  points  of  a  lens  or  lens  combination  will  now 
be  considered.  Let  a  narrow  beam  of  parallel  light  be  incident  on 
the  pole  of  a  lens  having  nodal  points  N,  N',  Fig.  465.     A  narrow 
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beam  of  light  incident  at  the  pole  of  a  lens  is  called  a  centric  penciL 
After  traversing  the  lens,  light  mcident  in  the  direction  AN'  will 
emerge  in  the  direction  NB.  If  the  lens  be  rotated  through  an 
angle  6  about  an  axis  through  N,  light  incident  in  the  direction 
AN'i  will  emerge  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  That  is,  if  a 
centric  pencil  be  incident  on  a  lens,  the  direction  of  the  emergent 
light  will  be  unaffected  by  a  rotation  of  the  lens  about  a  Une 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  and  passes  throu^ 
the  nodal  point  of  emergence. 

The  fact  that  if  a  lens  or  leiui  syst«m  be  rotal^Kl  about  a  line  throui^  the 
nodal  point  of  emerKence,  the  image  will  remain  Blationary  is  utilised  in  the 
"panoramic"  camera.  In  thia  camera  the  lenx  eyslcm  ia  turned  about  auch 
an  axis  while  the  film  either  remains  statjonary  or  is  moved  by  clockwork  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  order  that  each  part  of  the  image  may  be  equally 
sharp,  the  film  is  bent  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  havinp;  a  radius  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  By  this  device,  (he  various  parts  of  an  object  extending 
throi^  any  angle  can  be  successively  brought  to  sharp  focus  in  proper  rek- 
tioD  on  a  long  sensitive  film. 
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The  principal  points,  the  ncxlal  points  and  the  principal  foci 
constitute  a.  system  called  the  cardinal  points  or  Gauss  poinU  of  a 
lens.  Knowing  the  cardinal  points  of  a  given  lens  or  lens  system, 
the  emergent  ray  correeponding  to  any  assigned  incident  ray  can  be 
constructed. 

406.  Equivalent  Points. — It  will  now  be  shown  that  in  the 
usual  case  in  which  the  media  on  the  two  sides  of  the  lens  are  the 
same,  the  nodal  points  coincide  with  the  principal  points.  From 
the  construction  of  Fig.  463,  the  triangles  QP'N'  and  RPN  are 
equal,  and  the  triangles  AF'N'  and  DPF  are  equal. 

Whence, 

P'N'(  =  PN)=PF-NF, (232) 

and  F'P'+P'N'  -  PW+NF. 

Or  since  P'N'  =  PN 

F'P'  =  NF. 
Substituting  in  (232), 

P'N'  =  PN  =  PF-F'P'. 

When  the  media  on  the  two  sides  of  the  lens  are  the  same, 
the  two  principal  focal  lengths  are  equal;  that  is,  P'F'-=PF. 
Whence,  in  this  case, 

P'JV'  =  PJV  =  0. 

Consequently,  when  the  media  on  the  two  eides  of  the  lens 
are  the  same,  the  nodal  points  coincide  with  the  principal  points. 
The  term  egmvalenl  points  is  used  to  denote  the  superimposed 
principal  and  nodal  points  of  a  lens  or  lens  system.  The  two 
planes  through  the  equivalent  points  normal  to  the  principal 
axis  are  called  the  equivalent  planes  of  the  tens  or  lens  system. 

406.  Summary  of  the  Pioperties  of  Equivalent  Points  and 
Planes. — The  properties  of  equivalent  points  and  equivalent 
planes  which  are  of  greatest  utility  in  the  study  of  lenses  are  as 
follows: 

].  An  incident  ray,  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  of  a  lens,  will 
emei^  as  though  it  had  proceeded  to  the  second  equivalent  plane 
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and  had  there  been  changed  in  direction  so  as  to  pass  throu^  s 
principal  focus. 

2.'  An  incident  ray,  directed  toward  any  point  on  the  first 
equivalent  plane,  will  emerge  from  the  lens  as  though  it  came  from 
a  point  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  principal  axis  on  the  second 
equivalent  plane. 

3.  An  incident  ray,  directed  toward  the  first  equivalent  point, 
will  emerge  from  the  lens  as  a  parallel  ray  from  the  second  equiva- 
lent point. 

4.  Incident  parallel  rays  meet  after  emet^nce  in  a  principal 
focal  plane. 

5.  When  a  centric  pencil  is  incident  on  a  lens,  the  lens  can  be 
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rotated  about  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  through 
the  equivalent  point  of  emergence  without  motion  of  the  image 
being  produced. 

The  first  four  of  these  properties  are  used  in  determining  the 
paths  of  light  through  lenses.  The  fifth  is  used  in  locating  experi- 
mentally the  point  from  which  to  measure  principal  focal  lengths. 

§  2.  The  Posititm  of  the  linage 
407.  The  Location  of  the  Image  of  an  Object. — In  the  following 
diagrams,  the  object  will  be  represented  by  a  heavy  arrow,  and  its 
real  image  by  a  light  arrow.  After  transmission  by  a  lens,  light, 
without  forming  a  real  im^e,  may  diverge  as  though  it  came  from  a 
second  object  similar  to  the  actual  object.  The  region  from  which 
the  light  appears  to  diverge  is  called  a  virtual  image.    A  virtual 
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image  will  be  represented  by  a  light  dotted  arrow.  An  image  in 
space  used  as  an  object  for  another  lens  is  called  a  virtiwl  or  aerial 
objedj  and  will  be  represented  by  a  heavy  dotted  arrow.  The 
position  of  the  image  of  an  object  situated  at  various  distances 
from  a  lens  will  now  be  determined;  first  graphically,  and  then 
{inalytically.  Only  lenses  will  be  considered  that  are  bounded  on 
the  two  sides  by  the  same  medium. 

For  uniformity  of  representation,  the  light  will  always  be  rep- 
resented as  traveling  from  the  left  to  the  right. 

(a)  Converging  Lens.  Object  Farther  from  the  Lens  than  the 
Principal  Focus, — In  Fig. 
467,  let  F,  F'  and  E,  E' 
represent  the  principal  foci 
and  the  equivalent  points, 
respectively,  of  a  converg- 
ing lens.  These  four  points 
being  given,  the  actual 
curvature  of  the  surfaces 
and  the  index  of  refraction 
of  the  glass  may  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 

From  the  end  A  of  the  object  draw  two  lines, — one  parallel 
to  the  principal  axis  as  far  as  the  second  equivalent  plane,  and 
another  through  the  first  equivalent  point  E\  Then,  in  accord- 
ance with  Property  1,  Art.  406,  draw  a  line  from  D  through  the 
principal  focus  F.  And  in  accordance  with  Property  3,  draw  a 
line  from  E  parallel  to  AE',  The  image  of  the  point  A  will  be 
on  each  of  these  lines  and  consequently  will  be  at  their  inter- 
section A  I.  In  the  same  manner,  the  position  of  the  image  of  any 
other  point  of  the  object  can  be  found.  The  image  A\Bi  is  real 
and  inverted. 

An  analytical  expression  for  the  position  of  the  image  will  now 
be  found.  In  the  figure,  the  triangles  ABE'  and  A\B\E  are  sim- 
ilar, and  also  the  triangles  DEF  and  AiB\F.    Whence, 
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Fia.  467. 


E'B  _  AB  (^  DE\^ 
EBi    AiBi\    AiBi) 


EF 


EBi    AiBi\    AiBil     FB{ 
It  is  customary  to  represent  the  principal  focal  distance  EF 
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by  the  symbol  /,  the  distance  E'B  of  an  object  from  the  firet 
equivalent  plane  by  u,  and  the  distance  EBi  of  the  image  from  the 
second  equivalent  plane  by  v.  Using  this  notation,  the  above 
equation  becomes 


w)—uf=vf. 


Dividing  by  iwf, 


-.:+ 


r 


(6)  Converging  Lens.  Object  Nearer  the  Lens  tlum  the  Principal 
Focus. — From  the  end  A  of  the  object,  Fig.  468,  draw  two  lines, — 
one  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  as  far  as  the  second  equivalent 
plane,  and  another  through  the  first  equivalent  point  £',  Hien, 
Property  1,  Art.  406,  draw 
a  line  from  D  through  the 
principal  focus  F.  And  in 
accordance  with  Property  3, 
draw  a  line  from  E  parallel 
to  AE".  The  image  of  the 
point  A  will  be  on  the  inter- 
section of  these  two  lines,  or 
of  these  lines  produced. 
Whence,  Ai  is  the  image 
oi  A.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  position  of  the  image  of  any  other  point  of  the  object  can  be 
found.  The  image  ^iBi  is  virtual  and  erect.  That  is,  no  image 
is  actually  formed,  but  the  hght  emerging  from  the  lens  proceeds 
as  though  it  came  from  an  object  similar  to  AB  but  situated  at 
AiB,. 

An  analytical  expression  for  the  position  of  the  image  may  be 
determined  as  in  the  preceding  case.     From  the  construction  of 
the  figure,  the  triangles  ABE'  and  AiBiE  are  similar,  and  the  tri- 
angles DEF  and  AiBjF  are  similar.     Consequently, 
E'B_  AB  / _  DE\_EF_ 
EBi     AjBi\~AiBi)~B,r 
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Using  the  customary  notation,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  this 
becomes 

V    v+f 
Whence, 

l  =  i-i (234) 
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(c)  Cwimrging  Lens.  Aerial  Object  to  the  Right  of  the  Lens. — 
Before  striking  a  lens  or  mirror,  light  from  a  point  source  is 
divergent.  After  reflection  from  a  mirror  or  refraction  by  a  lens, 
light  proceeds  along  rays  that  may  be  divergent,  paraUel  or  con- 
vergent. We  will  now  consider  the  effect  of  a  convex  lens  on 
convergent  light. 

Let  Ught  diverging  from  a  point  A,  not  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  rendered  convergent  by  a  lens  not  shown,  proceed  toward 
the  point  Ai,  Fig.  469.  Let  a  converging  lens  having  equivalent 
points  E',  Ej  and  principal 
foci  F',  F,  be  interposed  in 
the  path  of  the  light.  The 
ray  GE'  incident  at  the  first 
equivalent  point  will  emerge 
from  the  lens  in  the  parallel 
direction  EE'i  from  the 
second  equivalent  point 
(Property  3,  Art.  406).  An 
incident  ray  NO,  parallel  to 
the  principal  axis,  will  on  emergence  be  bent  into  the  line  DDi 
passing  through  the  principal  focus  F  (Property  1,  Art.  406).  The 
intersection  of  EE'i  and  DDi  is  the  position  of  the  image  of  the 
point  Ai  when  the  given  lens  is  used. 

Proceeding  as  above,  we  find  the  relation  between  the  aerial 
object  distance  u,  the  actual  image  distance  v,  and  the  principal 
focal  distance/,  to  be 


Fig.  469. 


-=-4 

V     u     f 
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(d)  Diverging  Lens.    Real  Object. — Here  again,  the  two  triangles 
ABE'  and  A,B,E,  Fig.  470,  are  similar,  and  the  triangles  DBF' 
and  AiB\F'  are  also  similar. 


DE_\      EF' 
AiBi)~F'Bi 


FB     AB  I 
EBi'AiBi\ 

From  the  diagram,  it  will 
be  noted  that  in  the  present 
case,  the  principal  focal 
length,  that  is,  the  distance 
between  the  emergent  equivalent  point  and  the  principal  focus,  is 
EF'. 

Using  the  customary  notation,  we  obtain 


(236) 


(e)  Diverging  Lens.    Aerial  Objed  to  the  Right  of  the  Lens  ond 
Outside  the  Principal  Focal  Distance. — Consider   the   effect  of  a 


diverging  lens  on  light  ah-eady  rendered  convergent  by  a  pre- 
ceding lens.  Without  the  diverging  lens,  Fig.  471,  light  following 
the  paths  GE"  and  IfD  would  convei^  at  the  point  Ai.  On  tJie 
introduction  of  the  diverging  lens  having  equivalent  points  E",  E, 
and  principal  foci  F',  F,  the  emeigent  light  will  divt^rs^  as  thou^  it 
had  come  from  the  point  At. 
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The  triat^es  AiB\E'  and  A2B2E  are  similar,  and  also  the 
triangles  DEF'  and  A^B^F'.  Whence,  proceeding  as  in  the  other 
cases,  and  remembering  that  since  this  is  a  diverging  lens,  the 
principal  focal  length  is  EF',  we  obtain 


1 


1  ,  1 


(237) 


if)  Diverging  Lens.  Aerial  Object  to  the  Right  of  the  Lens  and 
Within  the  Principal  Focai  Distance.  Without  the  diverging  lens, 
Fig.  472,  l^t  following  the 
paths  GE'  and  ND  would 
converge  to  the  point  Ai. 
On  the  introduction  of 
the  diverging  lens  havii^ 
equivalent  points  E',  E,  and 
principal  foci  F',  F,  the 
emergent  Lght  will  converge 
at  the  point  A2. 

The  triangles  AiBiE' 
and  A2B2E  are  similar,  and  also  the  triangles  DEF'  and  A2B2F'. 
Whence,  proceeding  as  in  the  other  cases,  and  remembering  that 
since  this  is  a  diverging  lens,  the  principal  focal  length  is  EF', 
we  obtain 

1     1     1  ,«««^ 


Fig.  472. 


v-u  r ^^' 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  but  one  lens  is  employed  a  real 
image  is  always  inverted.'  By  means  of  a  second  lens  this  image 
may  be  again  inverted,  that  is,  caused  to  be  erect. 

Before  we  can  use  Equations  (233-238)  in  a  numerical  problem, 
we  must  know  whether  the  given  problem  comes  under  Case  a,  h, 
c,  d,  e  or  /.  For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  principal 
focal  length  of  a  positive  lens  such  that  when  u=5  in.,  t;=15  in. 

I  Thin  statement  appliee  to  all  actual  lenees.  But  it  may  be  meationed 
that  if  the  difitaara  between  the  convex  Bpherical  auHaces  be  Hutficieotly  great, 
the  real  image  will  be  erect.  However,  such  a  thick  piece  of  glass  would 
usually  DOt  be  called  a  lens  but  would  be  called  a  rod  with  convex  ends. 
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If  u>/,  we  have  Case  a,  aod  /=3i  in.  Whereas,  if  u<f,  we  have 
Case  b,  and  /=7i  in. 

406.  The  Standard  Lens  Fonnula. — An  inspection  of  E^ua^ 
tioQfi  (233-238)  shows  that  the  relation  between  u,  v  and  /  for  the 
various  cases  is  the  same,  except  as  to  the  signs  of  these  quantities. 
This  suggests  the  possibihty  of  adopting  a  convention  such  that 
by  giving  proper  ^gns  to  the  quantities  in  a  single  equation,  one 
equation  could  be  made  to  apply  to  all  cases. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  object  distance  u  is  the  distance 
from  the  inciderU  equivalent  plane  to  the  object,  whether  real  or 
aerial;  the  image  distance  v  is  the  distance  from  the  emergent 
equivalent  plane  to  the  image,  whether  real  or  virtual;  Uie  prin- 
cipal focal  distance  /  is  the  distance  from  the  emergenl  equivalent 
plane  to  the  focus,  whether  real  or  virtual,  formed  by  incident 
[tarallel-  rays. 

Measuring  u,  v  and /from  the  corresponding  equivalent  planes, 
let  us  consider  these  quantities  as  positive  when  they  extend  in 
the  direction  light  is  being  propagated,  and  n^ative  when  they 
extend  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  this  convention,  by  giving 
the  proper  s^ns  to  the  quantities  u,  v  and  /,  the  equation 

^4+7     ■   : <^> 

will  apply  to  either  a  converging  or  divei^ing  lens  in  any  assigned 
position  relative  to  a  real  object,  a  real  image,  or  an  aerial  object. 

409.  Magnification. ^When  light  from  a  luminous  object 
traverses  a  converging  lens  and  forms  a  real  image,  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  the  image  to  that  of  the  object  is  called  the  Unear 
magnijicaiion  of  the  object,  or  the  linear  magnifying  power  of  the 
lens. 

Now  the  normal  eye  can  be  accommodated  to  rays  that  are 
either  parallel  or  slightly  divergent.  Vision  is  most  easy  when  the 
rays  to  the  eye  from  a  given  point  are  parallel;  that  is,  when  the 
;x)int  is  at  a  great  distance.  Vision  is  most  distinct  when  the 
point  is  about  10  in.  (25  cm.)  from  the  eye.  Observers  usually 
focaUze  a  microscope  for  most  distinct  vision.  When  the  virtual 
image  of  the  object  seen  in  a  microscope  is  10  in.  from  the  eye, 
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the  ratio  of  the  size  of  this  virtual  image  to  the  size  of  the  object 
is  takeo  to  be  the  lioear  magnification  produced  by  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  ratio  of  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  image,  to  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  object,  is  ca  led  the  arigular  mag- 
nificalion  of  the  object,  or  the  angular  magnifying  power  of  the  ]ens 
or  lens  system.  The  term  "linear  magnifying  power"  is  not 
applied  to  telescopes. 

The  proper  magnification  is  determined  by  the  limits  of  com- 
fortable vision  for  the  details  of  the  image  that  are  to  be  observed. 
The  magnification  produced  depends  upon  the  curvatures  and 
material  of  the  lens.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  reading  type 
of  the  size  used  in  this  book,  most  people  hold  the  book  at  a 
distance  of  about  25  cm.  from  the  eyes.  When  the  page  is  held  at 
this  distance,  the  angle  at  the  eyes  subtended  by  the  individual 
letters  has  an  average  value  of  about  0.006  radian.  From  this 
fact  we  conclude  that  for  most  comfortable  vision  the  size  of  the 
details  should  be  such  as  to  subtend  an  angle  at  the  eye  of  about 
0.006  radian.  However,  for  short  spaces  of  time  we  can  study 
details,  without  undue  strain,  that  are  from  one-tenth  to  ten 
times  this  size. 

SOLVED  PROBLEM 

Problem. — A  certaiD  optical  ivstem  cunaists  of  two  positive  lenses  hsviDg 
principal  focal  lengthB  io  the  ratio  3  :  1.    The  distance  between  the  eouivalent 


points  of  each  lens  being  given,  and  the  distance  between  the  adjacent  equiva- 
lent points  of  the  two  lenses  being  one-half  the  sum  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
two  lenses,  locate  graphically  the  equivalent  points  and  the  principal  fod  of 
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the  syBtcm.     On  the  diagram  indicate  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  syelem. 
Prom  the  diagram  show  whether  the  Byslem  is  positive  or  negative. 

Solution. — In  the  figure,  quantities  with  the  subscript  "1"  retei"  to  the 
lens  marked  "1,"  and  quantities  with  the  subscript  "2"  refer  to  the  lens 
marked  "2."    Quantities  with  the  subscript  "s"  refer  to  the  lens  system  taken 

An  inspection  of  the  diagram  shows  that  for  this  particular  lens  system, 
(a),  one  equivalent  point  lies  between  the  lenses  at  a  distance  from  the  short- 
fociis  lens  equal  to  sbout  one-third  the  princi]>al  fooaJ  length  of  that  lens; 
lb),  the  other  equivalent  point  of  the  system  lies  beyond  the  short^focuB  lens 
and  not  far  from  the  principal  focus  of  the  long-focus  lens;  (c),  for  li^t 
traversbg  the  combination  in  one  direction  the  system  produces  convergence, 
whereas  for  lif^t  in  the  oppoeit«  direction  the  system  produces  divergence; 
that  is,  the  combination  may  be  either  a  positive  or  negative  system,  depending 
upon  the  direction  of  passage  of  the  tiRht. 

§  3.  The  Aberrations  of  Lenaea  arid  Lens  Systems 

410.  The  Sfdierical  Aberrations. — Spherical  surfaces  being 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  easily  ground  with  considerable  pre- 
cision, lenses  are  almost  always  bounded  by  such  surfaces.  Only 
such  lenses  are  considered  in  the  prejwnt  section.  In  Art.  401, 
it  has  been  shown  that  a  spherical  wave,  after  traversing  a  spherical 
lens  of  wide  aperture,  will,  in  general,  emerge  with  a  front  that  is 
not  spherical.  When  a  spherical  wave  is  incident  on  a  lens,  the 
departure  of  the  form  of  the  emei^nt  wave  front  from  a  spherical 
form  is  called  spherical  aberration. 

By  filling  with  smoke  or  dust  particles  the  region  through  which 
light  passes,  it  is  possible  to  render  visible  the  path  of  light.  By 
this  device,  photi^p-aphs  were  taken  of  a  beam  of  parallel  light 
incident  on  a  plano-convex  lens,  when  the  plane  face  was  toward  the 
light  source.  Fig.  474,  and  also  when  the  convex  face  was  toward 
the  light  source.  Fig.  475.  In  the  first  case  the  lack  of  a  point 
focus,  that  is,  the  departure  of  the  emergent  wave  from  the  spheri- 
cal form,  is  very  marked.  Light  traversing  the  lens  in  this  direc- 
tion suffers  great  spherical  aberration.  In  Fig.  475,  the  light  con- 
verges to  a  focus  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  That  is,  the 
form  of  the  emergent  wave  front  is  more  nearly  spherical.  Con- 
sequently, in  this  case,  the  spherical  aberration  is  less. 

If  a  screen  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens  be 
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placed  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  emergent  beam  of  light,  one 
will  observe  a  small  bright  spot  in  the  center  of  a  larger  disk  of 
light.  At  a  certain  position  the  diameter  of  the  disk  will  be  a 
minimum.  The  bright  disk  of  smallest  diameter  is  called  the 
circle  of  least  confusion. 

The  positions  of  the  principal  points  of  a  lens  with  spherical 
aberration  depend  upon  the  incUnation  of  the  incident  light  to  the 
piinicpal  axis,  and  also  upon  the  distance  between  the  point  of 
incidence  and  the  pole  of  the  lens.  There  is  no  definite  prin- 
cipal focus  of  a  lens  having  spherical  aberration.  However,  it  is 
customary  to  assume  the  principal  focus  to  be  situated  at  the  circle 
of  least  confusion,  produced  by  an  incident  plane  wave  proceeding 


Fio.  474. 
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toward  the  ccnt<^r  of  the  lens  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis. 
The  principal  focal  length  of  such  a  lens  is  usually  taken  to  be  the 
distance  from  this  circle  of  least  confusion  to  the  emergent  equiva- 
lent point  for  axial  rays. 

Due  to  spherical  aberration,  the  image  of  a  point  source  will 
never  be  a  point,  but  will  be  a  nebulous  spot.  The  image  of  an 
extended  object  will,  in  general,  be  indistinct,  curved  and  distorted. 

Five  different  spherical  aberrations  are  distinguished  as  follows: 
axial  spherical  aberration,  astigmatism,  curvature  of  field,  dia< 
tortion  and  coma. 

411.  Axial  or  Longitudinal  Spherical  Abeiratioii. — A  narrow 
cone  of  light  proceeding  from  a  point,  or  advancing  toward  a  point, 
is  called  a  light  pencil.  After  refraction  by  a  lens,  or  reflection 
from  a  mirror,  a  pencil  may  be  cylindrical.     A  pencil  parallel  to 
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the  principal  axis  of  a  lens  is  called  an  axial  pencQ.  An  axial 
pencil  coinciding  with  the  prinlcpal  axis  is  called  a  direct  axial 
pencU;  an  axial  pencil  incident  at  a  point  remote  from  the  pole  is 
called  an  eccentric  pencil;  a  pencil  incident  on  the  pole  of  a 
lens  is  called  a  centric  pencil;  a  centrio  pencil  obHque  to  the 
principal  axis  is  called  an  oblique  centric  pencil.  A  wide  pencil  is 
called  a  beam. 

In  Art.  401  it  is  shown  that  light  parallel  to  the  principal  axis 
and  incident  near  the  edge  of  a  convergii^  spherical  lens  will  come 
to  a  focus  nearer  the  lens  than  will  light  incident  near  the  center. 
In  the  case  of  a  divei^ng  lens  a  similar  statement  holds:  The  vir- 
tual focus  for  light  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  and  incident  near 


the  6(^6  is  nearer  the  tens  than  is  the  virtual  focus  for  l%ht  inci- 
dent near  the  center.  The  longitudinal  distribution  of  the  focus 
of  an  axial  beam  is  called  axial  or  iongitudinal  aberration. 

Tbe  axial  aberration  for  the  lens  illustrated  in  the  figure  is 
measured  by  the  distance  (fift)  between  the  focus  for  the  marginal 
pencils  and  the  focus  for  the  centric  pencil.  With  a  convex  lens, 
/4  is  to  the  right  of  /i,  whereas  with  a  concave  lens,  ft  is  to  the 
left  of  /i.  The  axial  aberration  of  a  converging  lens  is  taken  to 
be  positive.     Then  that  of  a  diverging  lens  is  negative. 

Associated  with  the  axial  spreading  of  the  focus  is  a  trans- 
verse spreading.  Due  to  this  cause,  the  image  of  a  point  source 
will  have  an  appreciable  magnitude. 

The  axial  and  transverse  aberration  of  a  conver^ng  lens  can 
be  counterbalanced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  addition  of  a 
divei^g  lens  of  greater  focal  length. 
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412.  AstigDutism. — Id  Fig.  477  is  shown  the  efFect  of  a  con- 
verging lens  of  laige  aperture  on  a  plane  wave  incident  at  a  great 
angle  to  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens.  In  this  case  the  emergent 
wave,  instead  of  converging  to  a  point  or  to  a  small  circle  of  least 
confusion,  converges  to  two  "focal  lines."  In  the  figure,  one  of 
the  focal  lines  shows  as  a  short  bright  line  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
page.  The  other  focal  line 
is  normal  to  the  plane  of  1 
the  page  at  the  place  where 
the  beam  appears  most  nar- 
row. When  a  wave  which 
on  incidence  is  spherical, 
converges  after  emergence  | 
to  two  focal  lines,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  departing  from 
a  point  focus  is  called  agtignuUiam  (i.e.,  without  a  point).  The 
distance  between  the  two  focal  lines  is  called  the  aatigmatic  differ- 
ence. 

The  two  focal  lines  are  at  rij^t  angles  to  one  another.  The 
one  nearer  the  lens  is  normal  to,  and  the  one  farther  from  the  lens 
is  in,  the  plane  containing  the  object  point  and  the  principal  axis 
of  the  lens. 

The  difference  between  the  efifects  of  a  spherical  lens  on  axial 
beams  and  on  obUque  beams  can  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a 
string  model  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  478.  Raj's  diverging 
from  a  point  0  on  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens  L  are  converged  to 
a  point  focus  F.  Rays  diverging  from  a  point  £  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens  converge  to  two  line  foci 
VV  and  HH'. 

Imagine  a  diagram  on  a  blackboard,  in  which  there  are  long 
white  tines  in  various  directions,  to  be  placed  normal  to  the  axis  of  a 
converging  spherical  lens.  Let  a  white  screen  be  placed  in  the  focal 
plane  of  the  lens.  The  image  formed  on  this  screen  will  have  the 
following  characteristics:  the  image  of  all  lines  directed  toward 
the  intersection  of  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens  and  the  plane  of 
the  diagram  will  be  sharp  to  the  edge  of  the  field.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  although  the  images  of  all  points  near  the  edge  of 
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the  object  field  will  be  lines,  these  image  lines  are  radial,  and  for 
any  radial  line  of  the  object  the  image  lines  will  be  superposed. 
The  images  of  all  Unes  of  the  object  perpendicular  to  the  radial 
ones  just  considered  will  be  broad  and  blurred  except  near  the  center 
of  the  image  field.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  image  of  each 
point  of  one  of  these  object  lines  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
object  line.     The  length  of  the  image  hne  of  a  point  near  the  axis 


of  the  lens  is  small,  but  is  appreciable  for  points  farther  from  the 
axis. 

If  the  receiving  screen  be  brought  nearer  the  lens  than  the 
principal  focus,  a  position  will  be  reached  such  that  the  images  of 
the  ends  of  the  radial  lines  of  the  object  will  be  broad  and  nebulous, 
and  the  images  of  lines  perpendicular  to  them  will  be  distinct. 

If  with  the  receiving  screen  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens  we 
use  a  diagram  consisting  of  black  lines  on  a  white  Imckground, 
the  images  of  the  radial  lines  will  be  distinct  and  of  the  same 
width  throughout,  whereas  images  of  the  lines  perpendicular  to 
them  will  be  narrower  at  the  edge  of  the  image  field  than  at  the 
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center.     (Why?)     They  will  be  nebulous  at  the  center  and  sharp  at 
the  ed^e  of  the  field.     (Why?) 

By  means  of  simple  lenses  of  different  thicknesses  and  refrac- 
tive indices,  Iwunded  by  spherical  surfaces  of  different  curvatures, 
a  compound  lens  can  l>e  constructed  that  will  produce  negligible 
astigmatism. 

Lenses  are  sometimes  used  which  are  bounded  by  surfaces 
that  are  cylinders  with  parallel  axes.  After  traversing  a  converging 
cylindrical  lens,  a  wave  which  on  incidence  was  plane  will  con- 
verge to  a  single  focal  line.  This  Une  focus  is  the  principal  focua 
of  the  lens.  After  refraction  by  a  converging  cylindrical  lens,  light 
from  a  point  source  will  produce  a  hne  focus  that  may  be  either 
real  or  virtual  depending  upon  the  distance  between  the  source 
and  the  lens.  A  compound  lens  consisting  of  a  spherical  and  a 
cylindrical  component  produces  astigmatism  in  all  pencils  whether 
they  are  incident  axially  or  obliquely,  centrically  or  excentrically. 

413.  Curvature  of  Field. — A  pencil  of  homogeneous  light 
AB,  advancing  toward  the  principal  axis  and  incident  at  any  point 
of  a  lens,  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  nearer  the  lens  than 
will  a  p<^ncil  CB,  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis  and  incident  at  the  same  point  of  the 
lens.  In  other  words,  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens  for  the  pencil  i4B  is  less  than  the  focal 
length  for  light  advancing  parallel  to  the 
principal  axis  and  incident  on  the  same  point 
of  the  lens.  The  greater  the  inclination  of  AB  to  the  principal  axis, 
the  shorter  will  be  the  focal  length.  For  this  reason  the  image  of 
an  object  plune  normal  to  the  principal  axis  will  be  curved.  The 
lack  of  planoness  of  the  image  of  a  plane  surface  normal  to  the 
principal  axis  of  a  lens  is  called  curvature  of  field. 

In  Figs.  480  and  481  is  represented  a  converging  lens  provided 
with  a  diaphragm  or  "stop"  in  which  there  is  a  small  opening 
opposite  the  center  of  the  lens.  In  Fig,  480  the  object  AB  is 
farther  from  the  lens  than  the  principal  focus,  whereas  in  F^.  481 
the  object  is  nearer  the  lens  than  the  principal  focus.  In  both 
cases  the  object  is  bo  large  that  it  subtends  a  lai^  angle  at  the 
center  of  the  lens. 
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An  inspection  of  Fig.  467  sbowe  that  when  an  object  is  beyond 
the  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  the  shorter  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens,  the  nearer  to  the  lens  will  be  the  image.  Then,  since  the 
focal  lengths  of  a  lens  are  smaller  for  oblique  than  for  axial  pencils, 


Pio.  480. 

the  image  will  be  curved,  with  the  concavity  toward  the  lens. 
Fig.  480.  The  image  of  a  plane  normal  to  the  principal  axis  will 
be  saucer  shaped. 

An  inspection  of  Fig,  468  shows  that  when  an  object  is  between 
a  convex  lens  and  the  principal  focus,  the  shorter  the  focal  length. 
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the  farther  from  the  lens  will  be  the  image.  Then,  since  the  focal 
lengths  of  a  lens  are  smaller  for  oblique  than  for  axial  pencils,  the 
image  (virtual,  in  thb  case)  will  be  curved,  with  the  concavity 
away  from  the  lens.  Fig.  481. 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  470  shows  that  the  shorter  the  focal 
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length  of  a  concave  lens,  the  nearer  to  the  lens  wiU  be  the  image. 
Then,  since  the  focal  lengths  of  a  lens  are  smaller  for  obUque  than 
for  axial  pencils,  the  image  will  be  curved,  with  the  concavity 
toward  the  lens.  Fig.  482. 

By  adding  a  convex  lens  to  a  concave  lens,  a  compound  con- 
verging lens  can  be  produced  that  will  give  zero  curvature  of  field. 

Although  for  lenses  having  spherical  aberration  there  is  a  pair 
of  principal  planes  for  pencils  of  each  different  obUquity  to  the 
principal  axis,  the  variation  in  the  position  of  the  principal  planes 
is  too  small  to  be  represented  in  the  diagrams  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Articles. 

414.  Distortion. — A  nonuniform  magnification  of  an  image 
is  called  distortion.  Consider  obUque  pencils  which  come  from 
points  of  a  distant  object  and  are  incident  on  a  simple  converging 
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lens.  In  Fig.  483  there  is  a  diaphragm  between  the  object  and  the 
lens,  and  in  Fig.  484  there  is  a  diaphragm  between  the  lens  and 
the  image.  Draw  through  the  first  equivalent  point  a  ray 
parallel  to  the  incident  pencil.  The  ray  from  the  second  equiva- 
lent point  will  intersect  the  principal  focal  plane  at  A'.  But 
since  a  pencil  incident  near  the  edge  of  a  simple  lens  is  refracted 
more  than  a  pencil  in  a  paraUel  direction  incident  near  the  pole  of 
the  lens,  the  pencils  in  the  above  figures  will  converge,  not  at  a 
point  A',  but  at  some  point  a\  Thus,  with  a  diaphragm  between 
the  object  and  the  lens,  Fig.  483,  the  edges  of  the  image  of  an 
extended  object  will  be  less  magnified  than  the  central  region. 
When  the  diaphragm  is  between  the  lens  and  the  image.  Fig.  484, 
the  edges  of  the  image  of  an  extended  object  will  be  more  magnified 
than  the  central  region.  All  Unes  of  an  extended  object  that  do 
not  pass  through  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens  will  appear  curved 
in  the  image. 
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The  entire  image  field  will  be  curved.  The  image  of  a  plane 
will  not  be  plane,  but  will  be  spheriual.  For  this  reason  the  image 
formed  on  a  plane  screen  will  not  be  sharp  throughout  its  extent. 
If  the  screen  be  placed  at  such  a  position  that  the  central  portion 
of  the  image  is  sharp,  then  the  peripheral  portiona  will  be  nebulous. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  although  for  the  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying the  construction  of  the  diagrams  in  this  Article  the  object 
has  been  considered  to  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lens,  there 
would  be  distortion  of  the  image  and  curvature  of  field  whatever 
the  distance. 

Figs.  485  and  48t)  are  from  phott^aphs  of  images  of  ao  object 
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consistii^  of  a  set  of  parallel  straight  lines  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  another  set  of  parallel  straight  lines.  With  the  diaphragm 
between  the  object  and  a  converging  lens,  Fig.  485,  was  produced; 
with  the  diaphragm  between  the  lens  and  the  image,  Fig.  486,  was 
produced. 

416.  Coma. — Even  though  a  lens  were  corrected  for  astig- 
matism, rays  AB  and  AB',  Fig.  487,  o(|ually  inclined  to  the  line 
AE',  would  converge  to  a  point  a,  while  rays  AC  and  AC,  equally 
inclined  to  the  line  AE',  would  converge  to  a  point  a'. 

Light  that  has  traversed  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  comes 
to  a  point  focus  at  A',  but  the  light  that  has  traveraed  a  concentric 
zone  of  the  lens  comes  to  a  ring  focus.  The  diameter  of  the  ring 
focus  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  particular  zone  of  the  lens 
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traversed  by  the  light.  The  ring  foci  due  to  light  that  has  tra- 
versed the  different  zones  of  the  lens  are  not  concentric,  but  are 
spread  out  into  a  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  488. 

If  the  lens  were  also  corrected  for  curvature  of  field,  various 
ring  foci  would  be  in  one  plane.  But  even  though  the  lens  were 
corrected  for  astigmatism  and  curvature  of  field,  the  image  of  a 
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point  source  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  axis  would  be  a 
nebulous  comet-shaped  volume  instead  of  a  sharp  point.  The 
aberration  that  exists  when  light  from  a  luminous  point  incident 
obliquely  on  a  lens  of  large  aperture  forms  a  volume  image  instead 
of  a  point  image  is  called  coma. 

The  outline  of  the  volume  image  can  be  studied  by  placing  a 
white  receiving  screen  in  the  image  and  normal  to  the  axis  of  the 
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pencil.  In  Fig.  489  is  shown  the  appearance  on  a  screen  placed  at 
aa',  Fig.  487.  The  point  of  the  bright  pear-shaped  spot  corre- 
sponds to  the  position  A\  and  the  middle  of  the  opposite  end  to 
the  position  a.  The  upper  side  was  out  of  the  plane  of  Fig.  487, 
and  toward  the  reader.  The  cross-section  (perpendicular  to  the 
principal  axis  of  the  lens)  of  the  volume  image  at  the  end  of  the 
image  farthest  from  the  lens  is  a  broad,  nebulous  nearly  straight 
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line,  Fig.  491.  The  crOBs-eection  at  a  mid  position  is  shown  in 
Fig.  490. 

416.  Methods  of  Reducing  the  Effects  of  Spherical  Aberration. 
— In  the  Articles  immediately  preceding,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  spherical  aberration  of  a  simple  lens  depends  upon  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  lens  to  the  point  of  incidence,  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  the  lens  surfaces  and  the  inclination  of  the  incident 
ray  to  the  principal  axis.  A  spherical  wave  incident  on  a  lens  of 
wide  aperture  bounded  by  spherical  surfaces  will  not  be  spherical 
on  emei^nce. 

A  glass  lens  bounded  by  continuous  faces  can  be  made  that  has 
negligible  longitudinal  aberration,  but  such  lenses  are  too  expensive 
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for  ordinary  use.  A  lens  of  neghgible  longitudinal  spherical 
aberration  can  also  be  constructed  that  has  one  face  that  is  not 
continuous  but  is  divided  into  concentric  zones,  each  zone  having  a 
spherical  surface  of  the  proper  curvature.  Such  a  lens  is  called 
a  Fresnel  lena.  The  small  pressed  glass  Fresnel  lenses  used  for 
search  lights,  head  Lghts  and  semaphore  Ughts,  Fig.  492,  consist 
of  a  single  piece  of  glass.  In  the  large  Fresnel  lenses  used  for 
hothouses,  each  zone  is  made  up  of  several  separate  pieces  of 
glass. 

All  of  the  spherical  aberrations  can  be  reduced  by  diminishing 
the  effective  aperture  of  the  lens  by  stopping  out  either  the  mar- 
ginal part  or  the  central  part.  In  cheap  cameras  this  method  is 
commonly  employed.  The  method  has  the  fault  that  by  cutting 
off  a  large  amoimt  of  light  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  con- 
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siderably  diminished.     A  camera  in  which  this  method  is  used 
requires  a  long  exposure. 

A  lens  which  considerably  refracts  li^t  has  a  large  spherical 
aberration,  whereas  one  that  refracts  to  but  s  small  extent  has  a 
small  spherical  aberration.  The  magnitude  of  spherical  aberration 
increaaea  rapidly  with  increase  pf  refraction.     To  produce  small 
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spherical  aberration  the  shape  of  the  lens  must  be  such  that  at 
neither  face  shall  there  be  a  large  deviation.  For  s  given  total 
deviation,  the  spherical  aberration  will  be  a  minimum  when  the 
deviations  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  equal, — that  is,  when 
the  angles  of  emergence  and  incidence  are  equal.  Fig.  493  shows 
light  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  and  incident  on  the  plane  sur- 
face of  a  plano-convex  lens.  In  Fig.  494  the  light  is  incident  on 
the  convex  surface  of  the  same  lens.  In  the  second  case  the 
spherical  aberration  is  less  than  in  the  first 
case. 

Fig.  495  shows  a  double  convex  lens 
having  the  two  surfaces  of  radii  of  curva- 
ture in  the  ratio  of  6  to  1,  and  made  of 
glass  of  refractive  index  1.5.  In  this  case 
the  angle  of  emergence  equals  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  the  spherical  aberration  is 
the  smallest  possible  for  a  single  lens.  A  lens  having  surfaces  of 
such  curvatures  that  the  spherical  aberration  is  minimum  is  called 
a  "  crossed  lens." 

When  moderate  refraction  is  required,  spherical  aberration  can 
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be  reduced  to  zero  by  combining  a  lens  of  illative  spherical 
aberration  with  one  of  positive. 


When  a  large  refracti 
be  made  as  small  as  desi 
shapes  that  the  refracti 


required,  spherical  aberration  can 
red  by  combining  several  lenses  of  such 
ion  produced  at  each  surface  shall  be 
small.  Other  things  being  con.stanb,  spherical  aberration  will  be 
least  when  the  whole  bending  of  a  ray  is  divided  equally  amongst 
the  lens  surfaces.  For  a  system  of  two  given  lenses  and  for 
incident  axial  rays,  it  con  be  shown  that  each  lens  will  produce 
the  same  deviation  when  the  lenses  are  separated  by  a  distance 
equal  to  the  difference  between  their  principal  focal  lengths.  Con- 
sequently a  system  of  two  lenses  of  principal  focal  lengths /i  and/2 
gives  minimum  spherical  aberration  when  the  distance  x  between 
the  adjacent  equivalent  planes  ia 

417.  Chromatic  Aberration. — It  has  been  shown  {Art.  380) 
that  sunl^ht  consistti  of  a  mixture  of  a  great  number  of  different 
colors.  The  same  fact  is  more  easily  shown  by  means  of  a  prism. 
Since  light  of  different  wave-lengths  is  refracted  by  different 
amounts,  a  lens  will  not  bring  the  components  of  white  or  other 
unhomt^neous  hght  to  a  single  focus  even  if  there  be  no  spher- 
ical aberration.  There  will  be  a  separate  focus  for  each  color. 
The  failure  of  a  lens  to  form  a  single  focus  for  the  various  com- 
ponents of  unhomc^eneous  l%ht  is  called  chromatic  aberration. 

When  white  light  from  an 
object  traverses  a  simple  con- 
verging lens,  Fig.  496,  there  will 
be  formed  a  series  of  colored 
images  of  different  sizes  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  lens, — 
the  blue  image  being  nearest  the 
lens  and  consequently  smallest, 
Fia.  498-  while  the  red  will  be  the  farthest 

from  the  lens  and  consequently 
the  largest.     The  addition  of  a  diverging  lens  would  cause  all  these 
s  to  retreat  from  the  lens,  the  blue  being  more  affected  than 
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the  red.  If  the  diverging  lens  have  greater  dispersive  power  and 
smaller  refractive  power  than  the  converging  lens,  the  images  of 
some  two  different  colors  may  be  brought  into  coincidence.  By 
cementing  together  two  lenses  having  focal  lengths  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  we  shall  have  a  compound  lens  that  will  cause  the 
images  of  any  two  predetermined  colors  to  be  coincident  and  also 
of  the  same  size.     Thus,  in  Fig.  497,  if  the  converging  crown  glass 


lens  alone  were  used  the  red  hght  would  be  focalized  at  R,  the  blue 
would  be  focalized  at  B,  and  hght  of  other  colors  at  intermediate 
points.  The  addition  of  a  diverging  lens  made  of  glass  having 
greater  dispersive  power  than  crown  glass  will  cause  li^t  of  two 
colors, — say  red  and  blue,  to  come  to  a  common  focus  F.  A  lena 
cannot  be  made  that  will  bring  waves  of  all  lengths  to  the  same 
focus.  But  by  causing  the  brightest  two  colors  to  focalize  at  a 
single  point  the  colored  border  about  the  central  bright  spot  is 
practically  eliminated.  A  compound  lens  that  focalizes  at  a 
common  point  hght  of  two  wave- 
lengths is  said  to  be  achr<mt<Uic  for 
the  two  selected  wave-lengths. 

By  means  of  a  lens  of  three 
components  of  different  focal  lengths 
and  dispersive  powers,  it  is  possible 
to  cautx;  images  of  three  predeter- 
mined colors  to  coincide.  Such  a  lens 
is  said  to  be  "  apochromatic."  An 
apochromatic  lens  used  in  three-color 
photography  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  498.  This  system  consists  of  two 
compound  lenses  each  of  three  elements. 
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Partial  achionuitiBm  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  lenses 
of  the  same  kind  of  glass.  By  having  the  two  lenses  separated  by 
the  proper  distance,  hght  of  various  wavelengths  from  a  luminous 
point  may  be  caused  to  emerge  in  rays  that  are  parallel  but  not 
coincident,  Fig.  499.  Light  of  each  color  from  an  object  will  form 
a  separate  image.  These  separate 
images  will  not  be  in  the  same 
place  and  they  will  not  be  of  the 
same  size.  But  when  the  lenses 
are  separated  by  a  certain  dia- 
Fio.  490.  tance,  all  of  the  images  will  sub- 

tend the  same  angle  at  an  eye 
placed  in  front  of  the  combination.  The  sensation  produced 
will  be  practically  the  same  as  though  the  images  were  coinci- 
dent, that  is,  as  thou^  the  systems  were  achromatic.  It  can  be 
shown,  though  the  proof  will  not  here  be  given,  that  the  condi- 
tion for  this  partial  achromatism  is  that  the  distance  between  the 
component  lenses  shall  be 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
SOME   OPTICAL  INSIKUMEKTS 

§  1.  The  Human  Eye 

418.  Structure  and  Functioii  of  the  Eye.— Optically,  the 
human  eye  consists  of  an  aperture  P  (called  the  pupil)  in  a  dia- 
phragm /  (called  the  iris),  a  lena  L,  and  a  screen  R  (called  the 
retina).  These  parts  are  cncloeed  in  a  nearly  sji^erical  opaque 
envelope  S  provided  with 
curved  transparent  round  wii 
dow  C.  The  cornea,  C,  and  also 
the  transparent  gelatinous  liquids 
which  fill  the  space  between  the 
cornea  and  the  lens,  and  the 
space  between  the  lena  and  the 
retina,  have  an  index  of  refraction 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  water. 
The  lens  has  an  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  about  1.44. 

The  two  principal  points  of  the  human  eye  are  between  the 
cornea  and  the  lens,  and  the  two  nodal  points  are  within  the  lens. 
The  front  principal  focal  length  is  about  1.5  cm.,  and  the  rear 
principal  focal  length  is  about  2.0  cm.  The  front  principal  focus 
lies  about  1.28  cm.  in  front  of  the  cornea. 

The  image  of  an  object  in  front  of  the  eye  is  formed  on  the 
retina.  The  adjustment  of  the  human  eye  so  as  to  focalize  on  the 
retina  images  of  objects  at  different  distances  is  effected  principally 
by  an  involuntary  alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  leas.  In 
amphibia  and  snakes,  the  lens  is  moved  back  and  forth. 

One  sees  a  point  source  with  least  effort  when  the  rays  from  the 
point  to  the  eye  are  nearly  parallel.     The  point  appears  to  be 
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moflt  diatinct,  however,  when  distant  from  the  eye  about  10  in. 
(25  cm.).  In  usii^  a  telescope,  the  instrument  is  focalized  for 
most  easy  vision;  that  is,  the  distance  between  the  lenses  ia 
adjusted  till  the  emergent  rays  are  parallel.  In  using  a  microscope 
however,  most  observers  focalize  the  instrument  for  most  distinct 
vision,  that  is,  till  the  rays  entering  the  eye  appear  to  come  from 
an  object  about  10  in.  distant. 

Different  parts  of  the  retina  are  unequally  sensitive.  The 
most  sensitive  part  ia  a  small  spot  of  a  diameter  that  subtends 
at  the  principal  point  of  emcr^nce  of  the  lens  an  angle  of  less 
than  one  degree.  The  remainder  of  the  retina  ia  so  much  less 
sensitive  than  this  spot  that  a  peraon  always  involuntarily  moves 
the  eye  into  such  a  position  that  the  retinal  image  ia  formed  on 
this  area. 

The  eye  has  chromatic  and  all  the  spherical  aberrations  to  a 
high  degree.  As  an  optical  instrument  it  is  poor.  But  the  powers 
of  automatic  adjustment  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and  of  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil  make  it  an  admirable  sense  organ. 

Since  the  eye  comprises  a  single  lens,  and  real  images  are  formed 
on  the  retina,  these  images  are  inverted. 

419.  Ocular  Defects  and  their  Correction. — Light  from  a 
distant  object,  after  traversing  a  normal  eye  at  rest,  will  form  an 
image  on  the  retina.  In  order  that  the  image  of  a  near  object 
may  be  on  the  retina  the  lens  of  the  eye  must  be  made  more  con- 
vei^ng.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle 
about  the  edge  of  the  lens.  The  process  of  changing  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  b  called  accommodation. 

The  accommodative  power  of  the  eye  decreases  with  old  age. 
Loss  of  accommodative  power  is  called  presbyopia.  Good  Images 
of  distant  objects  are  produced  on  the  retina  of  a  presbyopic  eye. 
But  since  the  focua  of  light  from  an  object  near  such  an  eye  will  be 
behind  the  retina,  it  follows  that  the  image  on  the  retina  of  a  near 
object  will  be  indistinct.  To  produce  a  distinct  image  of  a  near 
object  the  focus  must  be  brought  forward  to  the  retina.  This  is 
accomplished  by  spectacles  which  effect  the  proper  convergence  of 
ihe  light  entering  the  eye.  Since  the  presbyopic  eye  is  nearly 
devoid  of  accommodative  power,   spectacles  of  different   focal 
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length  would  be  required  if  equally  distinct  images  n 
objects  at  different  distances  from  the  eye. 

An  eye  which  when  at  rest  convei^es  light  from  a  distant 
point  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina  is  said  to  be  myopic.  Since 
sharp  images  are  produced  on  the  retina  of  a  myopic  eye  by  light 
from  near  objocts,  myopia  is  popularly  described  by  the  name 
near-sightedTiess.  Since  the  convexity  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  cannot 
be  diminished,  there  is  no 
internal  means  of  neutrahzing 
myopia.  Myopia  is  corrected 
by  spectacles  having  diverg-  , 
ing  lenses  of  such  curva- 
ture that  parallel  bght  after 
traversing  the  Epectacle  lens 
and  the  eye  is  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina.  Fig.  501 
is  a  photc^raph  of  a  certain 
object  aa  it  would  appear  to 
a  person  who  is  somewhat 
myopic.  Fig.  502  is  a  phot(%raph  of  the  same  object  as  it  would 
appear  to  the  same  person  through  the  proper  diverging  lens. 

An  eye  which  when  at 
rest  converges  light  from  a 
distant  point  to  a  focus 
behind  the  retina  is  said  to  be 
hypermetropic  or  far-sighted. 
By  accommodation,  such  an 
eye  will  focahze  light  from 
distant  objects  on  the  retina. 
But  to  bring  hght  from  a  near 
object  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina  without  too  great  eye 
strain,  converging  spectacle 
lenses  must  be  employed.  Fig.  503  is  a  photograph  of  a  certain 
object  as  it  would  appear  to  a  person  who  is  somewhat  hyper- 
metropic. Fig.  501  b  a  phot^^raph  of  the  same  object  as  it 
would  appear  to  the  same  person  through  the  proper  convei^ng 
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lens.  If  the  unf^es  of  distant  objects  are  focalized  on  the  retina 
without  accommodation  when  spectacles  are  used,  then  by  the 
aid  of  accommodation  objects  nearer  the  eye  can  be  seen. 

The  faces  of  both  the  cornea  and  the  lens  of  a  normal  eye  are 
spherical  surfaces.  In  many  eyes,  however,  the  curvature  of 
either  the  cornea  or  the  lens  is  not  the  same  in  different  meridians. 
With  these  eyes,  the  image  of  a  point  source  is  a  bne  and  not  a 
point.  That  in,  these  eyes  are  astigmatic.  The  astigmatism  ia 
said  to  be  "  regular  "  when  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  of  least 
curvature  are  at  ri^t  angles  to  one  another.  An  eye  that  is  reg- 
ularly astigmatic  cannot  focalize  at  the  same  time  lines  of  an 
object  that  are  at  right  angles 
^  ffr"?3!S!!^^!i  to  one  another.  Regular 
'  __  __  U_;  V  astigmatism  may  be  corrected 
either  by  a  positive  cylin- 
drical lens  that  will  increase 
the  refraction  along  the  me- 
I  ^ .  .f.  -f|<  J  I  TJ  T  Q-  ridian  which  has  the  least 
k  ■      '     ■;    [■  I     curvature,  or  by  a  negative 

f;'G.  X^J^   ,    i  G  D  V  i     cylindrical  lens  that  will  di- 
t^    huuMikt^imimtm     minish   the   refraction  along 
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Fia.  506.  PiQ.  506.  'he     meridian     of    greatest 

curvature.  Fig.  505  is  a 
photograph  of  a  certain  object  as  it  would  appear  to  a  person  who 
is  somewhat  astigmatic.  It  will  be  noticed  that  horizontal  black 
lines  are  narrow  and  nebulous  as  described  on  p.  547,  Fig,  506  ia  a 
photc^raph  of  the  same  object  as  it  would  appear  to  the  same 
person  through  the  proper  cylindrical  lens  with  the  axis  of  the 
cylindrical  focus  horizontal. 

If  the  meridians  of  greatest  and  of  least  curvature  are  not 
approximately  at  right  angles,  or  if  there  ia  an  irregularity  in  the 
curvature  along  some  one  meridian,  the  astigmatism  is  said  to  be 
"  irregular."  Usually  this  form  of  astigmatism  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  lenses. 

When  an  a.stigmatic  eye  b  also  either  near-sighted  or  far- 
sighted,  one  face  of  the  spectacle  lens  is  a  cyhndrical  surface  and 
the  other  face  is  a  spherical  surface. 
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Sometimes  when  the  lens  of  the  ej-e  is  excessively  convex  or 
opaque,  it  is  removed.  It  is  then  necessary  to  use  spectacles  of 
convex  lenses.  As  such  an  eye  is  incapable  of  any  acconunodation, 
spectacles  of  a  different  convexity  will  be  required  for  near  and  tor 
distant  vision. 

420.  Visual  Acui^. — Two  point  sources  cannot  be  distin- 
guished as  separate  points  if  the  angle  at  the  eye  between  lines  from 
the  points  is  less  than  about  one  niinute.  For  the  shape  of  an  object 
to  be  discerned,  the  object  must  subtend  at  the  eye  an  angle  of  not 
less  than  five  minutes.  For  testing  vision,  test  cards  are  used  which 
have  lines  of  letters  of  such  sizes  that  at  various  distances,  the 
letters  subtend  at  the  eye  an  angle  of  5'  and  the  thickness  of  the 
strokes  of  the  letters  subtends  an  angle  of  1'.  For  instance,  a 
common  form  of  test  card  has  nine  hues  of  letters,  the  letters  of 
the  top  line  of  such  a  size  that  if  the  card  were  200  ft.  from  an 
obser\-er,  the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  height  of  a  letter 
would  l)e  5'.  The  tetters  of  the  remaining  hnes  ore  of  such  heights 
that  each  would  subtend  the  same  angle  at  distances  of  100  ft., 
70  ft.,  50  ft.,  40  ft.,  30  ft.,  20  ft.,  15  ft.,  and  10  ft.  respectively. 

The  ratio  of  the  maximum  distance  at  which  an  observer  can 
read  a  line  of  letters,  to  the  maximum  distance  at  which  a  normal 
eye  can  read  the  same  letters,  is  called  the  observer's  msual  acuity. 
Visual  acuity  is  easily  measured  by  means  of  a  test  card  as  above 
described  at  a  known  fixed  distance  from  the  observer.  Beginnit^ 
at  the  top  of  the  card,  the  observer  reads  the  letters  of  each  line 
until  a  line  is  reached  which  cannot  be  read.  Then,  the  observer's 
visual  acuity  equals  the  ratio  of  his  distance  from  the  card,  to 
the  distance  at  which  a  normal  rye  could  read  the  last  line  which 
the  observer  could  read.  For  example,  if  the  observer  when  20  ft. 
from  the  test  card  can  read  only  so  far  as  the  line  which  a  normal 
eye  can  read  at  50  ft.,  the  obser^-er's  visual  acuity  is  H- 

421.  The  Numbering  of  Spectacle  Lenses. — Since  a  convex 
lens  of  small  aperture  convei^s  a  plane  wave  to  a  principal  focus, 
the  lens  changes  the  curvature  of  the  wave  from  zero  to  1  /,  where 
/denotes  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Similarly,  a  con- 
cave lens  of  small  aperture  imprints  on  the  wave  traversing  it  a 
curvature  of  If.     And,  in  general,  we  see  from  (239)  that  the 
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effect  of  a  lens  is  to  imprint  on  a  wave  traversing  it  a  curvature 
of  1//.  The  cause  of  this  change  in  curvature  is  the  greater 
retardation  of  the  speed  of  light  where  the  glass  is  thick  than 
where  it  b  thin.  Since  this  retardation  is  independent  of  the 
curvature  of  the  incident  wave,  it  follows  that  if  the  curvature  of 
the  wave  remaina  constant  while  traversing  the  lens,  the  curvature 
of  the  emei^nt  wave  always  differs  from  the  curvature  of  the 
entrant  wave  by  the  constant  amount  1//. 

Spectacle  lenses  are  so  thin  that  no  appreciable  error  is  made 
in  assuming  that  the  "  power  "  of  a  spectacle  lens  to  alter  the 
curvature  of  a  wave  front  equals  the  reciprocal  of  the  principal 
focal  length.  It  is  customary  to  denote  the  "  power  "  of  a  spec- 
tacle lens  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  principal  focal  lei^h  expressed 
in  meters.  A  spectacle  lens  of  one  meter  focal  length  is  said  to  have 
a  "  power  "  of  one  diopter.  A  lens  of  two  meters  focal  lei^h  baa 
a  "  power  "  of  0.5  diopter.  One  of  0.25  meter  focal  length  has  a 
"  power  "  of  four  diopters. 

In  the  case  of  an  astigmatic  eye,  the  positions  of  the  meridians 
of  greatest  and  least  curvature  are  described  in  terms  of  the 
angles  they  make  with  the  horizontal.  Angles  are  measured 
counterclockwise  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  horizontal  line 
through  the  eye,  as  seen  by  a  person  looking  toward  the  eye. 

The  notation  used  to  descrilie  spectacle  lenses  will  be  illus- 
trated in  the  following  oculists'  prescriptions: 

0.  D.+0.76  D.  spk. 
0.  S.+2.0QD.  sph. 

This  means,  "  for  the  right  eye  (oculus  dexter)  a  positive  spherical 
lens  of  0.75  diopter,  and  for  the  left  eye  (oculus  sinister)  a  poe- 
itive  spherical  lens  of  2.00  diopters." 

Again,  0.  D.+S.HO  D.  cy.  ax.   45° 

O.  S.+2.25  D.  cy.  ax.  135" 

reads,  "  for  the  right  eye  a  positive  cylindrical  lens  of  3.50  diopters 
with  the  axis  at  45°  from  the  horizontal,  and  for  the  left  eye  a 
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positive  cylintlrical  lena  of  2.25  diopters  with  the  axis  at  135'  from 
the  horizontal." 

Again,  0.  D.-0.50  D.  sph.+  l.!^  D.  cy.  ax.    90° 

0.  S.+0.76  D.  spA.-1.00  D.  cy.  ax.  166" 

means,  "  for  the  right  eye  a  lens  that  is  equivalent  to  a  negative 
spherical  lens  of  0.50  diopter  in  combination  with  a  positive 
cylindrical  lens  of  1.25  diopters  with  the  axis  vertical,  and  for  the 
left  eye  a  lens  that  is  equivalent  to  a  positive  spherical  lens  of 
0.75  diopter  in  combination  with  a  negative  cylindrical  lens  oS 
1.00  diopter  with  the  axis  at  165°  from  the  horizontal." 

S  2.  The  Camera 

422.  The  Photographic  Camera. — The  camera  consists  of 
a  box  having  in  one  end  an  aperture  covered  with  a  converging 
lens,  and  in  the  opposite  end  a  device  for  holding  a  screen  sensitive 
to  light.  The  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  scnative  plate  is 
so  adjusted   that  after  traverang  the 

aperture  and  lens   the  li^t  from  an  /N^s/S/\/\/       n 

object  in  front  of  the  camera  produces     I  I 

an  image  on  the  screen.  In  making 
this  adjustment  a  plate  of  ground  glass 
is  often  used.  When  the  camera  is 
"  focused."  that  is,  when  the  distance  Fia.  607. 

between  the  lens  and  the  ground  glass 

is  so  adjusted  that  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  plate  b  sharp, 
the  lens  is  covered  and  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  ground  glass.  This  plate  is  now  "  exposed  "  by 
uncovering  the  lens  for  the  proper  interval  of  time,  and  then 
"  developed  "  and  "  fixed  "  by  immersion  in  certain  solutions. 

423.  The  Photografdiic  Objective. — Most  luminous  bodies 
emit  waves  of  different  wave-lengths.  The  wave-length  that  pro- 
duces the  sensation  called  yellow  affects  most  strongly  the  sensation 
of  sight,  whereas  that  which  produces  the  sensation  called  violet 
affects  most  strongly  the  usual  photographic  plate.  When  the 
image  baa  been  focalized  by  the  eye  for  the  yellow  waves,  it  is 
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desirable  that  it  should  be  io  focus  for  the  violet  waves.  Conse- 
quently, a  camera  lens  should  have  the  same  focal  length  for  yellow 
and  for  violet;  that  is,  should  be  without  chromatic  aberration  for 
waves  of  these  two  frequencies. 

For  landscape  photography,  a  single  crown-flint  glass  com- 
pound lens  is  commonly  used.  Though  the  various  spherical 
aberrations  are  present,  they  will  not  be  obtrusive  if  the  object 
does  not  contain  long  straight  lines.  These  aberrations  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  diminishing  the  lens  aperture  by  means  of  a 
"  stop."  The  use  of  a  small  aperture  is,  however,  attended  by  the 
necessity  of  a  longer  exposure. 


Fio.  508. 


Fin.  509. 


Fia.  510. 


For  a  short  exposure  the  atop  must  be  large.  With  a  large 
stop  the  im^o  will  be  distorted  and  unequally  sharp  in  different 
parts  unless  the  photographic  objective  is  corrected  for  spherical 
aberration.  The  various  spherical  aberrations  can  be  reduced  to 
any  desired  degi-ec  by  the  use  of  two  compound  lenses  separated 
by  a  distance.  If  each  compound  lens  is  corrected  for  chromatic 
aberration,  a  system  can  be  constnicted  that  will  t>c  corrected  for 
both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration.  Three  modem  corrected 
photographic  objectives  arc  illustrated  in  Figs.  508,  509  and  510. 

Various  names  arc  given  to  photographic  objectives,  depend- 
ing upon  the  particular  property  which  is  to  be  emphasized. 
The  term  "  achromatic  "  is  applied  to  a  lens  in  which  chromatic 
aberration  has  been  corrected  for  two  colors,  and  the  term  "  apo- 
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chromatic  "  to  a  lena  corrected  for  three  colors.  The  terms  "  rec- 
tilinear "  and  "  orthoscopic "  signify  freedom  from  distortion. 
A  lens  free  from  astigmatism  is  called  a  "  st^mat  "  (t.e.,  a  point), 
an  "  anastigmat  "  (i.e.,  back  again  to  a  point),  an  "  orthoetigmat " 
(i.e.,  same  point),  a  "  verastigmat "  (i.e.,  bruo  point),  etc. 

A  lens  system  nearly  free  of  both  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  is  termed  "  aplanatic."  A  lens  that  includes  on  the 
photographic  plate  a  wide  angle  of  view  is  called  a  "  wide  angle  " 
lens. 

424.  The  TeleobjectiYe. — The  size  of  the  real  image  of  a 
given  object  is  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  image 
and  the  emergent  equivalent  point  of  the  lens.  With  a  convei|piig 
lens  or  lens  system  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  object,  this  dis- 


tance increases  with  increase  in  the  principal  focal  length  of  the 
lens  or  lens  system. 

Fig.  511  represents  parallel  light  from  a  distant  point  inci- 
dent on  a  positive  lens  of  principal  focal  length /i.  Suppose  that /i 
is  to  in.  The  image  will  be  nearly  10  in.  from  the  back  face  of 
the  lens;  that  is,  the  back  focus  of  the  lens  is  nearly  10  in. 

By  replacing  thi«  lens  by  one  of  four  times  the  principal  focal 
length,  the  image  will  be  nearly  four  times  as  large,  and  the  back 
focus  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  A  bellowa  exten- 
sion of  40  in.  Ls  powiblo,  but  not  convenient. 

If  a  negative  lens  is  placed  between  the  lens  in  F^.  51 1  and 
the  ground  glasn,  the  light  from  the  distant  point  A  will  proceed 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  512.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  emergent 
equivalent  plane  of  the  combination  E,  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  either  lens.    The  principal  focal  length  f,  is  oow  much 
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greater  than  the  back  focus  of  the  system.  In  fact,  by  using  a 
negative  lens  of  one-third  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  positive 
lens,  and  a  distance  between  the  lenses  of  7.66  in,,  the  principal 
focal  length  of  the  system  will  be  40  in.,  and  the  back  focus  10  in. 
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Fia.  512. 

By  means  of  this  device  the  "  back  focus  "  can  be  kept  small 
and  stQl  the  image  of  the  distant  object  may  be  large.  By  altering 
the  distance  between  the  two  lenses,  the  principal  focal  length 
of  the  system  can  be  altered  (and  consequently  the  size  of  the 
image),  within  wide  limits.     This  property  is  apphed  in  the  con- 
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struction  of  telephotographic  objectives  for  taking  pictures  of 
distant  objects.     A  modern  telephotographic  objective  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  513.     This  consists  of  a  corrected  objective,  shown 
to  the  left,  and  a  diverging  lens  combination,  shown  to  the  right. 
By  using  the  converging  component  of  the  teleobjective  alone,  a 
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photographic  negative  could  be  taken  and  an  enlarged  copy  of 
this  negative  could  be  made.  But  even  though  the  final  picture 
be  of  the  same  size  as  the  picture  taken  at  once  by  means  of  the 
teleobjective,  it  would  be  decidedly  inferior  to  the  latter.  In 
enlarging  a  picture,  the  grain  of  the  negative  as  well  as  the  minute 
irregularities  of  texture  become  more  and  more  obtrusive  aa  the 
magnification  is  increased.  So  that  though  the  resolving  power  of 
the  teleobjective  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  converging  com- 
ponent, a  sharper  picture  of  a  distant  object  can  be  produced  by 
its  use. 

426.  Depdi  of  Field. — Light  from  two  points  at  different 
distances  from  a  lens  will  form  images  that  are  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  lens.  That  is,  sharp  images  of  points  at  different 
distances  from  a  lens  will  not  be  formed  on  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  axis  of  the  lens.  But  in  most  photographic  woric 
the  object  consists  of  parts  at  different  distances  from  the  lens, 
and  the  plate  receiving  the  image  is  plane.  This  condition  can 
be  met  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  sharpness.  But  for  most  purposes 
maximum  sharpness  is  not  required. 

The  image  of  a  luminous  point  at  Ai,  Fig.  514,  will  be  formed 
at  A'\.  On  a  screen  placed 
at  A\  there  will  appear  a 
small  and  distinct  dot  of  light. 
On  moving  the  screen  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the 
small  dot  will  fade  into  a 
larger  circle  of  l^t,  bounded 
by  the  cone  of  rays  converg- 
ing at  A'l.    This  circle  is  called  the  "  circle  of  confusion." 

If  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  confusion  due  to  each  point  of 
an  extended  object  be  not  greater  than  about  0.01  in.,  the  image  of 
the  object  will  be  sufficiently  sharp  for  most  purposes.  Hence, 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  picture,  the  screen  may  be  out  of  the  focal 
plane  by  such  a  distance  that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  confusion 
due  to  any  object  point  does  not  exceed  about  0.01  in. 

If  the  -luminous  object  point  be  moved  to  A3,  the  image  will 
move  to  A'2.    If  the  distance  xy  be  not  more  than  about  0.01  in. 
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the  image  fonned  on  a  screen  at  xy,  of  objects  situated  anywhere 
between  Ai  and  A3,  will  be  satisfactorily  sharp.  The  quaUty 
which  renders  sufficiently  sharp  the  images  of  objects  situated  at 
different  distances  from  the  lens  is  called  depth  of  field,  or  depth  <^ 
focus.  It  depends  upon  the  principal  focal  length  and  upon  the 
aperture  of  the  lens.  With  a  short  focus  lens  the  distance  A'iA'2 
corresponds  to  a  greater  range  of  object  distance  ^ij42  than  with  a 
long  focus  lens.  Again,  since  with  a  small  aperture  the  distance 
A'iA'3  corresponding  to  a  fixed  diameter  of  circle  of  confusion 
xy  is  greater  than  for  the  same  lens  with  a  wider  aperture,  it  follows 
that  with  a  small  aperture  a  satisfactory  image  will  be  formed  of 
objects  extending  through  a  greater  range  of  distances  from  the 
lens  than  if  the  same  lens  were  used  with  a  larger  aperture. 

Any  lens  will  give  depth  of  field  if  used  with  a  small  aperture. 
Great  speed  and  great  depth  of  field  cannot  be  obtained  at  the 
same  time. 

426.  The  Fixed  Focus  Camera. — In  the  preceding  Article  it 
has  been  shown  that  by  means  of  a  stopped  lens  of  short  focal 
length  a  satisfactory  image  can  be  obtained  of  a  landscape  or  other 
object  that  extends  through  a  considerable  range  along  the  axis 
of  the  lens.  This  quality  is  utihzed  in  the  design  of  "  universal  " 
or  "  fixed  focus  "  cameras;  that  is,  in  cameras  in  which  the  back 
focus  is  essentially  the  same  for  objects  extending  from  a  few  feet 
from  the  lens  to  infinity. 

In  Fig.  515,  A'  is  the  im^e  of  the  luminous  point  A,  and  xy  is 
the  diameter  of  the  blurred 
image  of  a  luminous  point 
at  infinite  distance  from  the 
lens.  If  xj/  be  not  more 
than  about  0.01  in.,  then 
the  images  of  all  points  from 
A  to  infinity  will  be  satis- 
factory.  We  will  now  find 
the  distance  AE',  beyond 
which  all  points  are  in  satis- 
factory focus  on  the  screen  through  A'.  This  distance  is  called 
the  "  hyperfocal  dbtance," 
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Since  the  triangles  HKF  and  xyF  are  similar, 

HK_EF_ 
xy      FA'' 

or,  using  the  notation  indicated  in  the  figure, 

and,  (233) 

We  Bhall  now  combine  these  two  equations  by  eliminating  v, 
and,  solving  for  u,  find  the  distance  beyond  which  all  points  are  in 
satisfactory  focus.     From  the  above  equations, 

D.-DI..I!    or    ..-2^, 


vS--v!+n 


.   vj  _nd+D) 

■'  «-/        D     ■ 

Clearing  of  fractions  and  solving  for  u,  we  find  the  distance  beyond 
which  all  points  are  in  satisfactory  focus  to  be 

.-<^/.        . (240) 


In  this  equation,  d  in  the  maximum  allowable  diameter  of  the 
blurred  image  of  an  object  point  at  infinity,  D  is  the  diameter  of 
the  aperture  of  the  lens,  and  /  is  the  principal  focal  length  of  the 
lens. 

427.  Brightness  of  on  Image. — If  a  point  source  of  light  is 
distant  w  from  a  lens  having  an  aperture  of  diameter  D,  there  will 
be  incident  upon  the  lens  a  quantity  of  light  which  vanes  directly 
with  the  area  of  the  aperture  and  inversely  with  the  square  of  the 
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distance  between  the  lens  and  the  eburce.     Consequently,  the 
quantity  of  %ht  in  the  image  of  a  point  source  is 


in  which  k'  \a  a.  constant  of  proportionality. 

If  the  source  be  an  object  of  uniform  intrinsic   brightness 
and  diameter  x,  the  quantity  of  light  incident  upon  the  lens  b 


where  it  depends  upon  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  object.  Since 
this  hght  is  spread  over  an  image  of  diameter  y,  the  brightness  of 
the  image  of  the  extended  object  is 

fcW 

Now  for  pencils  making  small  angles  with  the  principal  axis 
^  of  a  corrected  lens,  Fig.  516, 

the  ratio  of  the  size  of  the 
object  to  the  size  of  the 
image  equals  the  ratio  of  the 
object  distance  to  the  image 
distance. 


Whence,  the  brightness  of  iho  inia^c  of  a 


extended  source  is 


(241) 


If  the  object  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lens,  the  image  will 
be  near  the  principal  focus,  and  v  nearly  equal  to  /,  Under  this 
condition,  the  brightness  of  the  image  of  an  extended  object 

=  *(?)' (242) 
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428.  Diameter  of  Stop  and  Durstioa  of  Exposure. — The 
quantity  which  expresses  the  brightness  of  the  image  (242)  is 
used  in  the  computation  of  the  duration  of  the  exposure  required 
with  stops  of  different  diameters.  In  taking  a  photograph,  a  stop 
of  such  a  diameter  is  selected  that  the  image  will  show  the  required 
detail  and  depth  of  field.  After  the  stop  has  been  selected,  the 
required  duration  of  exposure  must  be  determined.  The  proper 
duration  of  exposure  varies  inversely  with  the  brightness  of  the 
image,  and  (242)  shows  that  this  is  measqred  by  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  the  stop  employed  to  the  square  of  the 
principal  focal  length  of  the  lens.  It  is  customary  to  have  for 
efich  photographic  objective  a  series  of  stops  marked  with  numbers 
which  express  the  relative  durations  of  exposure  required  when  the 
various  stops  are  used.  If  it  be  desired  to  construct  a  series  of 
stops  with  which  the  exposures  shall  be  in  the  ratio  1:2,  1:4, 
1  :  8,  etc.,  that  is,  with  which  the  br^tness  of  the  image  shall  be 
in  the  ratio  1  :  i,  1  :  },  1  :  J,  etc.,  the  procedure  will  be  as  foUowB. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  diameter  of  the  largest  atop  which 
can  be  used  is  one-fourth  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
^1 
4" 


stop  which  is  to  give  an  image  half  as  bright,  -z^-  must  equal  ^. 

Proceeding  in  hke  manner,  the  table  on  the  following  page  was 
constructed. 

Most  makers  have  adopted  the  series  of  diameters  given  in 
the  table,  and  mark  the  individual  stops  with  the  numbers  given 
in  the  first  column.  Few  lenses  can  be  used  with  such  a  large 
aperture  as  the  first  one  in  the  table.  But  in  using  several  lenses 
it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  nimibering  of  the  stops  start 
with  a  diameter,  which,  for  each  lens,  is  the  same  fraction  of  the 
focal  length.  In  this  case,  though  the  larger  apertures  in  the 
table  are  unavailable  for  use,  the  stops  that  can  be  used  are  num- 
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Diameter 

D 

/Dy 

ReUtive 

of  Stop. 

T 

l/)- 

Exposure. 

4 

1 

4 

1 

re 

1 

^ 

1 
6.65 

1 

32 

Z 

i 

1 
8 

1 
64 

4 

-h 

1 

ITS 

1 
"128 

8 

i 

1 

16 

1 
256 

16 

I 

22-6 

1 

1 
512 

32 

X 
32 

k 

1 
1024 

64 

-d. 

1 
45.2 

2(M8 

128 

L 

M 

1 

1 
4096 

256 

bered  as  in  the  first  column.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  some  makers  construct  series  that  start  with  apertures  other 
than  j/.  The  numbering  of  a  series  of  stops  in  terms  of  diameters 
cxpres.'ied  as  a  fraction  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  called  the 
/  syatem  of  numbering.  Thus,  the  symbol  "f  -.32  "  represents  a 
stop  of  a  diameter  one  thirty-second  of  the  principal  focal  length  of 
the  lens. 

Stops  are  also  numbered  so  as  to  indicate  the  relative  exposure 
required,  that  is,  according  to  the  numbers  given  in  the  last  col- 
unm  of  the  table.  This  is  called  the  "  uniform  system  "  of  num- 
bering. Thus  the  symbol  " «,  8.  64 "  represents  a  stop  that 
requires  64  times  the  duration  of  exposure  that  would  be  required 
with  the  first  stop  of  the  series. 
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§  3.  The  TeUacope  and  the  Microscope 


429.  Galileo's  Telescope. — This  instniment  consist  of  a  coo- 
verging  lens,  a  diveiging  lens,  and  means  for  altering  their  dis- 
tance apart.  The  converging  lena  is  directed  toward  the  object 
under  observation  and  is  called  the  objective;  the  diverging  lena 
is  toward  the  eye  and  is  called  the  ocular.  In  Y^.  517  if  the 
ocular  were  not  present,  light  from  the  object  AB  would  form 
an  inverted  real  image  at  AiBi.  If,  however,  a  diverging  lens  (2) 
be  introduced  between  this  image  and  the  objective  (l),'the  light 
pencils  from  points  of  the  object  after  traversing  the  ocular  will 
converge  less.     If  the  focal  length  of  the  n^ative  ocular  be  suf- 
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ficiently  short,  the  emergent  pencils  will  divei^e  from  one  another. 
That  is,  the  image  will  now  be  virtual.  By  producing  back  the 
emet^nt  rays  of  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  image  is 
erect. 

For  most  easy  vision,  the  pencils  emerging  from  the  ocular 
should  be  cylindrical.  This  result  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
distance  from  the  ocular  to  the  aerial  object  A^Bi  equal  to  the 
principal  focal  length  of  the  ocular.  If  the  object  be  at  a  great 
distance,  the  aerial  object  A  iB\  will  be  at  the  principal  focus  of  the 
objective.  The  introduction  of  the  negative  ocular  causes  the 
image  to  be  virtual.  If  the  object  be  at  infinity,  the  virtual  image 
will  also  be  at  infinity.  The  virtual  image  is  erect.  The  length  of 
the  Gahlean  telescope  equals  the  difference  of  the  principal  focal 
lengths  of  the  objective  and  ocular. 

Assuming  that  the  lenses  are  without  aberration,  the  magnifying 
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power  of  the  Galilean  telescope  can  be  readily  obtained.  From 
definition,  the  angular  magnifyii^  power  of  an  optical  system  ie  the 
ratio  of  the  angles  subtended  at  the  eye  by  the  image  and  by  the 
object.  In  the  Ga%  of  a  telescope,  the  distance  from  the  object  to 
the  eye  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  object  to  tiie 
objective  that  it  is  customary  to  call  the  magnifying  power  of  a 
telescope  the  ratio  of  the  ai^e  subtended  at  the  e^e  by  the  image 
to  the  angle  subtended  at  the  objective  by  the  object.  Thus, 
representing  the  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  the 
ocular  by  /i  and  /j,  respectively,  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
Galilean  telescope  focalized  for  most  easy  vision  on  a  distant 
object  is 

h  .   k    u 
•'"  "fr  IT 

Ta&  ordinary  opera  glass,  field  glass,  and  marine  glass  consist 
of  two  telescopes  of  this  type,  one  for  each  eye.  Since  Galileo's 
telescope  gives  erect  images,  is  compact  and  cheap,  it  is  well 


Jtf=^=- 
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suited  to  such  use.  The  serious  disadvantage  of  this  instrument 
is  its  very  small  field  of  view.  This  may  be  seen  from  Fig,  518. 
Since  the  cylindrical  pencils  emerging  from  the  ocular  diverge 
from  each  other,  the  pupil  of  an  eye  in  front  of  the  ocular  will 
exclude  all  the  light  except  that  included  within  the  small  angle  0. 
That  is,  light  from  any  point  outside  of  this  angle,  after  emerging 
from  the  ocular,  will  not  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  ocular 
should  have  a  focal  length  not  much  shorter  than  the  focal  length 
of  the  eye.  The  greater  the  magnifying  power  of  the  ocular,  the 
smaller  the  field  of  view.  Since  the  light  from  different  points 
of  the  object  on  einei^ing  from  the  ocular  is  strongly  divergent,  if 
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the  eye  is  not  placed  close  to  the  ocular  the  field  of  view  will  be 
farther  diminished.  It  is  uimeceseaty  to  have  the  ocular  much 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  pupU  of  the  eye. 

430.  The  Simple  Astronomical  Telescope. — In  its  simplest 
form,  this  telescope  consists  of  two  converging  lenses  mounted 
in  opposite  ends  of  a  tube  of  adjustable  length.  The  lens  directed 
toward  the  object  under  observation  is  called  the  objective;  the 
lens  toward  the  eye  is  called  the  ocular.  In  Fig.  519,  light  from 
a  distant  object,  after  traversing  the  objective  (1),  foTrns  an 
inverted  real  image  AiBi.  If  the  positive  ocular  (2)  be  placed 
at  a  distance  equal  to  its  principal  focal  lei^h  to  the  right  of  this 
image,  the  pencils  emerging  from  the  ocular  will  be  cylindrical 
and  will  converge  toward  each  other.  An  eye  placed  in  front  of 
the  ocular  will  see  an  inverted  image  at  infinity. 

If  the  objective  and  ocular  be  without  spherical  aberration,  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  simple  astronomical  telescope  focalized  for 
the  most  easy  vision  of  a  distant  object  will  be 

'"'     TT     TT 

That  is,  the  magnifying  power  of  this  instrument  varies  directly 
as  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  objective,  and  inversely  as 
the  principal  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece.  The  principal  focal 
length  of  the  40-Inch  objective  of  the  great  Yerkes  telescope  is 
62  ft.  By  the  use  of  eyepieces  of  various  focal  lengths,  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  a  tele- 
scope may  be  chained 
within  wide  limits. 

For  the  semi-angle  A 
between  the  axes  of  the 
extreme  pencils  that  enter 
the  eye,  Fig.  519,  the  total 
semi-angular  field  of  view 
of  the  simple  astronomical  telescope  is  represented  by  the  angle  6. 
This  angle  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  second  lens,  the  dis- 
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taoce  between  the  two  lenses,  and  the  angle  between  the  axes  of 
the  extreme  pencils  which,  entering  the  eye,  will  produce  distinct 
vision. 

In  using  the  telescope,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  ocular  where  the  pencils  emerging  from  the  ocular 
cross  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  This  place  is  usually  indicated 
by  a  diaphragm  containing  a  small  aperture  not  much  larger  than 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

4S1.  Tbe  Dae  of  ■  Telescope  for  Slghtiiig. — la  mirveying  and  in  a  great 
vuiety  of  aetronoroical  and  physical  deterTninatione,  aoglee  are  measured 
by  tbe  aid  of  tolescopee.  Suppoee  the  angle  XCY,  Fig.  S30,  is  required. 
If  a  tdescope  placed  at  C  ia  pointed  toward  the  object  X,  an  image  will  be 
formed  at  some  point  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  objective.  If  the  telescope  be 
rotated  about  an  axis  through  C  till  light  from  Y  forma  an  image  at  the  same 
point,  tbe  angle  through  which  the  telescope  haa  been  turned  equals  the 
angle  XCY.  This  method  requires  a 
suitable  circular  scale  attached  to  the 
telescope,  and  also  a  fixed  point  in  the 
focal  plane  which  can  be  caused  to  coin- 
cide in  BucceBBJon  with  the  imagea  of  X 
and  Y.  The  lixed  point  in  the  focal  plane 
usually  consists  of  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  two  very  fine  wires  or  fibeis 
Fia.  620.  placed  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  ocular. 

When  the  ocular  is  moved  till  the  crosa- 
wires  ore  in  the  plane  of  the  image,  the  eye  will  see  the  crdss-wires  and 
the  image  of  the  distant  object  cnincident.  This  condition  is  attained  by 
moving  the  eyepiece  back  and  forth  till  a  position  ia  found  such  that  when  the 
eye  is  moved  slightly  from  one  side  to  tbe  other  there  will  be  no  displacement 
of  the  image  felative  to  tbe  croas-wires. 

Small  angular  displacements  of  a  body  are  frequently  determined  by 
means  of  the  "Telescope  and  Scale  Method."  Suppoee  it  is  required  to  measure 
the  deflection  or  angular  displacement  of  a  small  magnetic  needle  produced 
by  an  electric  current  in  a  neighboring  wire.  The  angle  S  between  the  fint 
position  n»,  Fig.  521,  and  the  second  position  n's'  is  the  angle  requited.  A 
small  mirror  is  attached  to  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  image  of  a  stationaiy 
scale  O'O"  reflected  by  the  moving  mirror  is  observed  with  a  telescope.  Sup- 
pose that  when  the  magnet  is  in  the  position  n»,  the  point  O  of  the  scale  is 
Been  on  the  cross-hairB  of  the  telescope,  and  (hat  when  the  magnet  is  in  the 
position  n's'  the  point  0'  is  seen  on  the  cross-wirwi.  When  the  mirror  is 
turned  through  the  angle  6,  the  normal  to  the  mirror  has  moved  throi^  the 
same  angle.    And  since  the  angle  of  reflection  equals  the  angle  of  incidence, 
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the  angle  (yCO  equaU  2e.    Denoting  the  distaaoe  of  the  M&le  from  the  mirror 
by  L  and  the  linear  deflection  OO'  by  z  we  have 


From  this  we  can  easily  obtain  the  deflection  0. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  croes-wiree  coincide  in  position  with  a  real 


image.     If  the  instrument  has  no  real  imt 

this  reason,  Galileo's  telescope  cannot  be  used  for  sijchtiug. 

432.  Telescope  Objectives. — The  function  of  the  objective 
of  an  optical  instrument  Is  to  collect  a  large  amount  of  hght 
emanating  from  the  object  under  observation  and  concentrate 
it  into  a  real  image  (a^  in  the  astronomical  telescope),  or  into  ao 
aerial  object  (as  in  the  Galilean  telescope).  By  means  of  an 
objective  of  lai^e  aperture,  stars  can  be  perceived  that  are  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  great  light-gathering  power  of  the  principal 
Yerkes  telescope  is  due  to  the  great  diameter  of  the  objective. 
This  is  an  achromatic  doublet  40  in.  in  diameter.  It  cost  166,000. 
The  remainder  of  the  telescope  cost  $55,000. 

In  the  case  of  a  telescope,  the  pencils  from  a  point  under 
observation  are  incident  on  the  objective  so  nearly  axially  that 
the  distortion  produced  by  the  objective  is  very  small.  The 
remaining  spherical  aberrations  are  kept  low  by  giving  the  outer 
faces  of  the  objective  proper  curvatures.  The  chromatic  aberra- 
tion is  reduced  by  forming  the  objective  of  two  lenses  of  different 
refractive  indices  and  curvatures.  An  objective  usually  consists 
of  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass  and  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass. 
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Id  order  that  the  hght  incident  centraDy  on  the  first  component 
lens  may  be  incident  centrally  on  the  second  component  also,  the 
two  components  must  be  close  together.  In  small  telescopes  they 
are  usually  cemented  together  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  compound 
lens. 

433.  Oculars  or  Eyei^eces. — The  purpose  of  the  ocular  or 
eyepiece  of  an  optical  instrument  is  to  mf^nify  the  image  formed 
by  the  light  that  has  traversed  the  objective.  Since  the  pencils 
incident  on  the  ocular  are  oblique  and  excentric,  the  errors  due  to 
spherical  aberration  are  much  greater  than  they  are  for  the  objec- 
tive. The  defects  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  employing  such 
lenses  that  the  bending  shall  be  as  small  as  possible  at  each  surface. 
The  bending  at  each  refracting  surface  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
(a)  by  increasing  the  number  of  refracting  surfaces;  (fc)  by  causing 
the  bending  at  each  aurface  to  be  the  same;  (c)  by  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  the  curvatures  of  the  refracting  surfaces. 

For  most  purposes,  two  lenses  in  the  ocular  are  sufficient  to 
make  the  bending  at  each  surface  small  enough  to  reduce  the 
spherical  aberrations  of  the  ocular  to  a  proper  amount.  In  the 
case  of  two  lenses  of  given  curvatures,  and  of  principal  focal 
lengths,  /i  and  /a,  respectively,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  condition 
for  equal  deviation  of  incident  rays  parallel  to  the  phncipsl  axis 
is  that  the  lenses  shall  be  separated  by  the  distance 

T=fi-h (243) 

For  a  system  of  two  given  lenses  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass, 
and  of  principal  focal  lengths  /■  and  /j,  respectively,  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  will  be  minimum  chromatic  aberration  when  the 
combination  is  convergent,  and  the  component  lenses  are  separated 
by  the  distance 

x-i(/i+/2) (244) 

The  lens  of  the  ocular  toward  the  eye  is  called  the  eye  lens; 
the  one  toward  the  objective  is  called  the  field  lens. 

434.  The  Huyghens  Eyepiece. — This  eyepiece  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  lenses  of  the  same  kind  of  glass  designed  to  reduce  to  a 

kminimum  the  effects  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations.     If 
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the  condition  of  minimum  8{^erical  aberration  (243)  be  combined 
with  the  condition  of  minimum  chromatic  aberration  (244),  then, 
for  a  system  of  two  lenses  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  we  have 


Whence, 


/l-/2  =  4(/l+/2). 


Consequently,  for  axial  light  pencils,  the  principal  focal  length 
of  the  field  lens  should  be  three  times  that  of  the  eye  lens,  and  the 
two  lenses  should  be  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  the  mean 
of  their  principal  focal  lengths. 

This  particular  two-lens  combination  was  devised  by  Huyghens 
and  is  called  the  Huyghens  Eyepiece  or  Huyghenien  Ocular.  The 
component  lenses  are  usually  convexo-plane,  that  is,  the  convex 
surfaces  are  toward  the  incident  light,  Figs.  522  and  523. 


Besides  this  combination  of  two  lenses  of  principal  focal  lengths 
in  the  ratio  3  to  1,  Huyghens  also  used  a  combination  of  two  lenses 
of  principal  focal  lengths  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  1. 

We  shall  now  determine  the  diatance  which  the  field  lens  of  a  Huyghens 
3  ;  1  eyepiece  must  be  from  an  Aerial  object  in  order  that  emergent  raya  may 
be  parallel.  In  order  that  light  emerging  from  the  eye  lens  may  be  paraUel, 
there  must  be  a  real  image  to  the  left  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  principal  focal 
length  of  the  eye  lenx.  And  in  order  that  a  real  image  may  be  formed  at  this 
place,  the  field  lena  must  be  in  a  certain  position  relative  to  the  aerial  object 
due  to  the  objective  (objective  not  shown  in  the  figure)  that  will  now  be 
determined. 

Since  for  the  Huyghens  eyepiece  of  this  type 
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and  emce  the  disbtnce  between  the  lensee  equals  the  meaa  of  their  principal 
focftl  lengths,  (244), 

x[-ltfi+/.)l-iC?^.+/.)=2r.. 

Consequently,  Ft  must  be  midway  between  the  field  lens  and  the  ey« 


Substituting  this  value  in  (235), 

1  /     1_1\      31     2 

Whence,  the  distance  of  the  aerial  object  from  the  field  lena  is 


Consequently,  the  field  lens  must  be  placed  between  the  objective  and  the 
aerial  object  due  to  light  that  has  traversed  the  objective,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  aerial  object  equal  to  half  th*  principal  focal  length  of  the  field  lats. 

The  aerial  object  will  be  curved  and  the  peripheral  portions 
lese  magnified  than  the  central  portion  (Arts.  413  and  414).  The 
eye  lens  will  produce  a  curvature  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
eye  lens  will  produce  a  greater  magnification  of  the  peripheral  por- 
tions of  the  image  than  of  the  central  portions.  Consequently, 
the  image  seen  by  the  eye  will  be  nearly  free  of  distortion  and 
curvature.  The  spherical  aberration  can  be  further  reduced  by 
using  for  the  eye  lens  a  "  crossed  lens  "  (Art.  416),  and  for  the 
field  lens  a  convexo-concave  lena  having  radii  of  curvature  in  the 
ratio  4  :  II. 

If  cross-wires  were  placed  in  the  image  within  the  Huyg^ens 
eyepiece,  light  from  them  would  traverse  but  one  lens.  The  image 
of  the  cross-wires  seen  by  the  eye  would  be  distorted,  and  the 
greater  the  m^nification  of  the  eye  lens,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tortion. Since  the  final  image  of  the  object  and  the  image  of  the 
cross-wires  are  unequally  distorted,  cross-wires  are  not  employed 
in  the  Huyghens  eyepiece  except  when  the  magnification  is  low. 

By  the  graphical  method  used  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  on 
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p.  543,  it  can  be  shown  th&t  in  the  case  of  a  system  of  two  lenses, 
if  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  upon  which  the  light  is  first 
incident  lies  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  first  equivalent 
point  of  the  other  lens,  then  the  system  is  negative.  Otherwise 
it  is  not.     The  Huyghens  eyepiece  is  n^ative. 

43B.  The  Ramsden  Eyei^ece. — For  measuring  angles  or 
distances,  the  crosB-wires  or  scale  must  be  placed  in  the  real 
image  of  the  object  under  observation,  and  any  slight  distortion 
produced  by  an  observing  eyepiece  must  affect  in  the  same  way 
any  subsequent  images  of  both  the  cross-wires  and  the  original 
image  of  the  object.  Ramsden's  eyepiece  was  designed  with 
especial  regard  to  these  requirementfi.  It  consists  of  two  con- 
verging lenses  of  equal  focal  length  placed  beyond  the  image 
formed  by  hght  that  has  traversed  an  objective  lens. 


m 


Fig.  625. 


For  minimum  chromatic  aberration  of  two  simple  converging 
lenses  of  the  same  material,  the  distance  between  them  should 
be,  (244),  x=i(/i+/z).  Or,  in  the  case  of  the  Ramsden  combina- 
tion, the  distance  between  the  two  equal  components  should  be 
equal  to  the  focal  length  of  one  of  them.  If  this  separation  were 
made,  then  the  field  lens  would  be  in  the  principal  focal  plane 
of  the  eye  lens  and  the  field  lens  would  coincide  with  the  image 
to  be  magnified.  Such  an  arrangement  would  have  the  fault  that 
duat  or  spots  on  the  field  lens  would  show  in  the  field  of  view.  To 
obviate  this  fault,  the  distance  between  the  two  lenses  is  made  less 
than  required  to  make  the  chromatic  aberration  a  minimum.  The 
separation  is  usually  made  two-thirds  the  principal  focal  length  of 
one  of  the  lenses.  With  simple  lenses  the  departure  from  achrom- 
atism will  be  slight.  If  better  achromatism  is  required,  each 
lens   may   be   composed   of  a  flint-crown-glass   combination  as 
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<Ie8cribed  in  Art.  417.  The  defects  of  spherical  aberration  are 
made  small  by  a  proper  selection  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
lens  faces. 

Usually,  the  lenses  are  simple  plano-convex,  with  the  curved 
surfaces  toward  one  another.  Light  from  some  point  of  an  object, 
after  traversing  an  objective  not  shown  in  the  ^ure,  will  convei^ 
to  a  real  image  A,  Fig.  524.  After  traversing  the  field  lens  (1), 
the  light  will  diverge  aa  though  it  came  fnHn  a  virtual  image  A'. 
The  Ramsden  eyepiece  is  positive. 

For  most  easy  viskm,  light  from  a  point  wnuce  abould  emerge  from  the 
^e  lens  in  a  parallel  pencil.  Id  order  that  light  from  a  point  aource  shall 
emerge  from  the  eye  lens  in  a  parallel  pencil,  the  first  equivalent  plane  of  the 
field  lens  must  be  distant  from  the  image  A  by  a  definite  amount  which  now  will 
be  determined. 

With  reference  to  the  field  lens,  (1)  Fig.  524,  A  is  the  source  and  i4'  is  the 
image.    From  (234), 

mrrn+r, <^' 

Now  from  the  figure, 

B'B,'B'E'j-E,B',. 

But  when  light  from  a  point  source  emerges  from  the  eye  lens  in  a  parallel 

B-E',=ft. 

And  sinoe  the  distance  between  the  lenaee, 


B'B,\'B'B't-E:E'i]-f,- 

On  substituting  this  value  in  (245),  and  remembering  that  /i— /t, 
1        3    1     4 
BB'."/.    K"/." 


Consequently,  the  field  lens  of  a  Ramsden  eyepiece  is  placed  at  a  distance 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  own  focal  length  beyond  the  image  of  the  object 
formed  by  light  that  has  traversed  the  objective. 
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436.  The  Erecting  Eyepiece. — If  light  from  an  object  passes 
through  an  objective  and  then  through  a  simple  convet^iog  eye- 
piece, a  Huyghens  eyepiece  or  a  Ramsden  eyepiece,  the  image 


which  is  formed  is  inverted.  For  an  astronomical  telescope  or  a 
microscope  this  leads  to  no  inconvenience.  But  for  a  telescope 
used  to  view  terrestrial  objects  we  require  an  eyepiece  that  will 
give  an  erect  image. 


A  single  converging  lens  placed  between  the  objective  and  any 
one  of  the  eyepieces  mentioned  above  will  erect  the  image.  By 
using  two  lenses,  however^  the  refraction  at  any  surface  may  be 


Fia.  528. 


kept  low,  and  consequenfly  the  spherical  aberration  (Art.  416). 
A  common  form  of  erecting  eyepiece  consists  of  either  a  Huyghens 
or  a  Ramsden  eyepiece  to  which  has  been  added  two  converging 
lenses  of  equal  focal  length  separated  by  any  convenient  distance. 
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Pia.  620.— Galileo'^  Tdescope. 


I 

Pio.  530,— Simple  Twn-lens  ABlronnmiral  Telntcope. 


I 

Fio.  .531. — Telescope  with  Huyghcns'  Eyepiece. 


Fio.  532. — Telescope  with  Ramsden's  Eyepiece. 


Fiu.  533. — Telescope  with  Huyghena'  Eyepiece  and  Erecting  Lenses. 
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The  four  lenses  are  fitted  into  a  tube  and  constitute  a  single  unit. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lenses  is  shown  in  Fig.  526,  A'B'  repre- 
sents the  inverted  image  of  the  object  produced  by  light  that  has 
traversed  the  objective,  not  shown  in  the  figure.  (2)  and  (3)  are 
the  two  lenses  of  equal  principal  focal  length  added  to  a  Huyghens 
eyepiece  (4)-(5). 

If  A'W  is  in  the  focal  plane  of  lens  (2),  then  the  light  which 
diverges  from  any  point  of  A'&  will  be  rendered  parallel  by  (2), 
and  after  traversing  (3)  will  again  converge.  If  the  lens  (4) 
were  not  in  the  way  there  would  then  be  formed  another  image 
A"B"  of  the  same  siie  as  A'ff  but  right  side  up.  But  before 
reaching  A"B"  the  light  passes  through  (4)  and  is  focalized  at 
A"'B"'. 

An  erecting  eyepiece  consisting  of  a  pair  of  erecting  lenses  and 
a  Huyghenien  ocular  is  shown  in  Fig. 
527,  A  reading  telescope  with  an  eye- 
piece consisting  of  a  pair  of  erecting 
lenses  added  to  a  Ramsden  ocular  is 
shown  in  Fig.  528. 

437.  Ray  Diagrams  of  die  Ordinaiy 
Types  of  Telescopes.— The  paths  of 
light  through  telescopes  with  the  e>'e- 
pieces  already  described  are  indicated 
in  the  diagrams  in  the  opposite  page. 
In  these  diagrams,  the  principal  focal 
length  of  the  objective  is  the  same  in 
all  cases.  Each  instrument  is  focalized 
for  most  easy  vision  for  objects  at  a 
great  distance.  It  is  left  as  an  exereise 
for  the  student  to  compute  the  lengths 
of  thfi  various  telescopes  in  terms  of 
the  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses 
employed. 

iS8.  The  Prtam  Binocukr,— For  viewing  ^'O'  535. 

distAnt  objects  in  their  proper  reUtiona,  the 

ordinary  field  gloss,  Fig.  517  has  the  advantage  of  compactness,  but  the 
eerkiua  disadvaatage  of  a  limited  field  of  view.    The  astronomical  and  the 
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(cTrestrial  telescopes  have  a  satisfactory  field  of  view;  but  th«ee  iastrumeDts 
are  too  long  for  convenient  use  in  the  field.  In  the  prism  binocular,  Fig.  534, 
we  have  the  same  objective  and  eyepiece  that  give  the  longer  telescopes 
their  wide  field  of  view.  By  bending  the  path  of  light  twice  back  upon  itself, 
the  length  of  the  instnunent  ijs  reduced  t«  about  one-third. 

The  reflections  are  produced  by  two  totally  reflecting  prisma  Pi  and  P2. 
The  prism  Pi  inverts  the  image,  i.e.,  reverses  top  and  botUim,  leaving  the  right . 
and  left  aspects  unduu^ed.  The  prism  Pj  perverts  the  image,  i.e.,  inter- 
changes the  right  and  left  aides.  Thus,  by  means  of  these  multiple  reflections, 
the  image  has  the  aame  aspect  as  the  object. 

4S9.  The  Periscope. — The  periscope  is  essentially  a  telescope  bent  in  two 
right  ai^es,  with  the   objective  end    capable  of 
1^0  rotation  so  that  all  parts  of  the  horizon  can  be 

f^"^  viewed  without  change  of  position  erf  the  observer. 

^"  By  means  of  a  periscope  an  officer  in  a  submarine 

can  view  objects  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  when 
all  of  the  vessel  is  submerged  except  the  end  of  an 
inconspicuous  tube.  Also,  by  ita  aid  an  officer  on 
a  gun  platform  of  a  hidden  battery  can  view  distant 
objects  on  the  other  side  of  a  hill  or  protecting 
shield.  One  form  of  periscope  is  diagrammed  in 
F^.  636.  This  consists  of  an  objective  0  and  eye- 
piece E  in  combination  with  a  90"  totally  reflecting 
prism  P],  an  erecting  prism  Pi  and  an  Amici 
totally  reflecting  prism  Pi.  The  upper  end  of  the 
p^     cog  instrument  is  capable  of  rotation  about  a  vertical 

axis  so  that  objects  at  different  positiona  on  the 
horizon  can  be  brought  into  the  field  of  view. 

The  panoramic  gun  aighta  used  on  artillery  are  similar  to  this  form  of  peri- 
scope. 

MO.  The  Coincidence  Range  Finder. — In  military  operations  it  is  necessary 
to  be  able  to  determine  quickly  the  distance  of  objects  from  the  observer. 
The  UAual  methods  for  determining  ranges  depend  upon  the  fact  that  if 
two  onglefl  and  one  side  of  a  triangle  are  known,  the  other  sides  can  be  com- 
puted. In  Fig.  537,  suppose  that  two  t«le8copcs  provided  with  graduated 
horizontal  circles,  and  separated  by  a  known  distance  BC,  are  pointed  toward 
an  object  A.  By  means  of  the  graduated  circles  the  angles  ^  and  a  can  be 
measured.  Then  the  distance  CA  or  BA  can  be  computed.  The  precision 
of  this  so-called  "triangulation  method"  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  base 
line  and  the  accuracy  of  the  angular  measurements.  When  the  observing 
station  is  permanent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  coast  fortress,  the  two  telescopes 
are  provided  with  large  circular  scales  and  are  mounted  on  masonry  founda- 
tions at  the  ends  of  a  base  line  several  rods  in  length. 

For  mobile  land  operations,  a  portable  instrument  depending  upon  the 
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Bame  principle  has  been  devised  in  which  the  base  line  is  but  one  meter,  and 
which  requires  but  one  observer.  In  the  diagrammatic  representation  of  the 
principal  {larts  of  the  optical  RyBtem  of  this  coincidence  range  finder,  Fig,  £38, 
Wi  and  Ma  represent  two  reflectora,  one  at  each  end  of  a  tube  containing  the 
optical  eyBtem.  Light  from  a  distant  object,  after  reflection  from  Mi  and 
Mx,  traversea  the  objectives  Oi  and  0,  respectively.  By  means  of  two 
additional  reflectors,  M'l  and  M'l,  light  from  the  two  objectives  is  bent  ao 
that  the  two  images  of  the  object  are  in  the  focal  plane  of  a  single  eyepiece  B. 
Thus,  the  instrument  consists  essentially  of  two  telescopes  having  a  single 
eyepiece. 

The  parts  b: 
to  the  optio  axi 


A 


,^. 


P-Aib 


F:o.  537. 


Fid.  i 


intersection  and  forms  an  image  in  the  center  of  the  lield  of  view  of  the  eye~ 
piece.  In  case  the  incident  light  makes  an  angle  B  with  the  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  instniment,  the  beam,  after  reflection  from  the  end  reflectors, 
will  be  inclined  to  the  optic  axis  at  the  same  angle  S,  and  will  form  an  image  in 
the  focal  plane  of  the  ocular  to  one  side  of  the  center. 

In  using  such  an  instrument,  it  would  be  directed  toward  the  object  whose 
range  is  dcflired.  On  looking  through  the  eyepiece  one  finds  the  field  of  view 
cut  by  a  horizontal  Une.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  field  of  view  is  an  image  due 
to  light  that  has  traversed  the  right  end  of  the  instrument,  and  in  the 
lower  lialf  is  an  image  due  to  light  that  has  traversed  the  left  end.  If 
the  object  were  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  angles  4  and  a  would  each  be  a 
right  angle  and  the  two  images  would  be  exactly  in  line,  one  above  the  other. 
But  for  a  nearer  object,  one  of  these  angles  must  be  less  than  a  right  angle 
by  an  amount  9,  and  the  image  />  will  be  to  one  side  of  /j.  If  the  reflector 
Ml  were  now  rotated  throu^  an  angle  )9,  the  image  fi  would  be  brought  into 
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e  with  /,  (Art.  431).  In  thia  aianner  the  angle  S  and  conse- 
quently *,  could  be  meavured.  The  divtance  of  the  object  sighted  upon  oould 
tiien  be  computed. 

For  the  range  of  diatancw  for  which  the  instrunent  is  uaed,  however,  the 
variation  in  the  angle  ff  ia  so  amall  that  the  required  predaion  in  the  meaaure- 
ment  of  the  rotatioD  of  the  reflector  could  not  be  readily  obtained.  For  thia 
reaaon,  all  four  refleclora  are  fixed  in  position  and  the  coincidoioe  of  the  two 
imagea  of  the  object  is  uSected  by  moving  a  thin  glass  wedge,  W,  along  the 
axia  of  the  instrument.  With  the  coinpenaatibg  wedge  at  some  convenient 
point  W,  Fig.  538,  the  reflector  Mt  can  be  fixed  permanently  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  light  incident  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument  will 
traverse  the  instrument  axially.  The  present  position  of  the  wedge  is  the 
setting  for  an  object  at  infinity.  For  a  nearer  object,  the  image  formed  by 
Ught  traversing  the  left  side  of  the  instrument  will  be  at  aome  point  /■.  By 
moving  the  compensating  wedge  to  aome  position  W'  the  image  /i  can  b« 
brought  into  coincidence  with  I,.  The  length  between  W  and  If'  is  a 
measure  of  the  distance  of  the  abject  from  the  inatnunent. 

If  the  reflection  at  each  end  of  the  instrument  were  produced  by  a  single 
reflecting  surface,  aa  indicated  in  Fig.  538,  the  unavuiiiable  flexure  of  the  con- 
taining tube  due  to  temperature  changes  or  mechanical  strain  would  produce 
variations  in  the  direction  of  the  light  through  the  instrument  and  would 
introduce  considerable  error  in  the  indications.  If,  however,  the  reflection 
at  each  end  were  produced  by  two  rigidly  connected  aurfacea,  then  the  effect 
of  any  small  displacement  of  one  surface  would  be  compensated  by  an  equal 
displacement  In  the  oppoaite  direction  of  the  attached  reflecting  surface.  The 
most  sati^sctory  means  for  securing  two  rigidly  connected  reflecting  surfaces 
is  by  the  use  of  two  silvered  faces  of  a 
prism  as  shown  at  Mi  and  M,,  Fig.  539. 
In  practice,  the  right«ngled  reflec- 
tions at  the  eyepiece  are  produced  by 
two  totally  reflecting  prisma  as  ahown 
at  M'l  and  M'2  in  the  aame  figure. 
With  one  of  these  prisms  above  the 
other,  the  field  of  view  will  conaiat  of 
two  parts  divided  by  a  horisontal  line, 
Kio.  53U.  the  upper  part  due  to   light  that   has 

traveraed  une  objective,  and  the  lower 
part  due  to  light  that  has  traversed  the  other.  In  general,  the  two  halves  of 
the  image  of  a  vertical  object  will  not  be  in  hno,  Theadjustmentof  the  range 
finder  consists  in  moving  the  compensation  wedge  W  till  the  two  halves  of  the 
image  of  suiue  verlicul  object  are  continuous.  The  distance  between  the 
object  and  the  instrument  ia  then  indicated  by  a  acale  attached  to  the  com- 
pensation wedge. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  light  traversing  the  left  objectiv 
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longer  path  in  glsea  than  the  light  traversing  the  right  objective,  the  two 
beama  of  li^t  would  not  focaliie  in  the  same  plane.  To  bring  these  focal 
pknea  into  coincidence,  there  ia  added  to  the  right  side  a  correction  lens  L. 
In  addition,  for  the  purpoxc  uf  readily  readjusting  the  optical  Bystem  when  it 
has  become  slightly  disarranged,  there  is  introduced  a  thin  wedge  P  capable 
of  rotation  about  the  optic  axis  of  the  instrument. 

441.  The  Compound  Microscope. — In  principle,  tbe  com- 
pound microscope  is  the  same  as  thai  of  an  astronomical  telescope 
having  a  short  focus  objective  and  a  short  focus  ocular.  The 
distance  from  the  object  under  examination  to  the  objective  tens 
is  but  slightly  greater  than  the  focal  length  of  the  objective.  The 
objective  is  so  close  to  the  object 
that  the  hght  entering  the  objec- 
tive from  any  point  of  the  object 
is  strongly  divergent.  Excessive 
spherical  aberration  would  there- 
by result  if  special  precautions 
were  not  taken  to  correct  it. 
This  is  accomplished  by  build- 
ing up  tho  objective  cf  several 
lenses. 

After  traversing  the  objective, 
the  light  from  the  object  forms  a 
real  image,  inverled  and  larger 
than  the  object.  This  image  is 
further  magnified  by  means  of 
an  eyepiece.  \s  the  image  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  object,  the 
object  must  be  brilhantly  illu- 
mined in  order  that  the  im^e 

maj'  Ije  Nufficiently  liright  to  be   ^ 

distinct.     When  the  objective  is  [ 

close  to  the  object  it  is  so  difficult 

to  properly  illumine   the  object 

from  above  that  light  is  supplied  usually  from  below. 

The  arrangement  of  lenses  and  the  path  of  light  in  a  modem 
compound  microscope  are  shown  in  Fig.  540.  The  object  under 
investigation  is  placed  on  tbe  stage  S,  and  is  illumined  by  light 


Fia.  540. 
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reflected  from  the  mirror  M.  Light  from  the  UIumiQed  object 
after  traveimng  the  compound  objective  0  passes  through  the 
field  lens  F  and  forms  a  real  image  at  the  place  shown  in  the  figure. 
This  image  is  highly  magnified  by  means  of  the  eye  lens  E.  The 
distance  from  the  object  to  the  objective  is  adjusted  by  means  of 
the  pinion  X  and  the  screw  x. 

§  4.  The  Spectroscope  and  Spectrum  Analyeia 

M2.  The  Prism  Spectroscope. — The  spectroscope  is  an  instru- 
ment for  separating  the  radiant  energy  emitted  by  a  luminous 
body  into  waves  of  the  various  fre- 
quencies of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  dispersmg  action  of  a  prism  is 
often  employed  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  ordinary  prism  spectroscope,  a 
very  narrow  slit  s,  Figs.  541  and  542, 
is.  illumined  by  light  from  the  source 
under  investigation.  The  spherical 
waves  from  the  various  points  of 
this  sUt,  after  being  rendered  plane  by  a  lens  C,  are  bent  out  of 
their  course  by  a  prism  P,  and  brought  to  a  focus  F  by  means  of  a 
lens  0.    If  the  luminous  source  emits  waves  of  a  single  frequency. 


Fio.  541. 


there  will  be  formed  at  F  a  single  image  of  the  sUt.  If,  however, 
the  luminous  source  emits  waves  of  several  different  frequencies, 
these  waves  of  different  frequencies  will  be  unequally  refracted 
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by  the  priBm,  and  will  form  at  F  a  separate  image  of  the  slit  for 
each  different  frequency.  Thia  series  of  parallel  images  of  the  slit 
is  called  a  spectrum.  The  spectrum  is  viewed  by  means  of  ao 
eyepiece  E.  The  tube  C  with  the  sht  and  the  lens  is  called  the 
coQimcUor.  The  tube  with  the  lens  0  and  eyepiece  E  constitutes 
an  ordinary  reading  telescope.  The  telescope  is  usually  provided 
with  a  Bet  of  cross-wires. 

443.  The  Direct-viaioa  Spectroscope. — A  combination  of 
prisms  made  of  glasses  of  different  indices  of  refraction  and  dif- 
ferent dispersive  powers  can  be  made  which  for  light  of  any  spe- 
cified wave-length  will  produce  dispersion  without  deviation 
(Art.  400).  This  fact  ia  utilized  in  the  production  of  a  aimpla 
spectroscope.      In   Fig.    543   CCC   represent   three   crown   g^ass 


prisms,  and  FF  represent  two  flint  glass  prisms  of  such  an^es  that 
light  traversing  the  combination  will  be  dispersed,  while  light  of  a 
certain  frequency  will  emerge  in  the  same  direction  it  entered. 
Such  a  combination  is  called  an  Amici  direct^vision  prism.  I^it 
from  a  source  S  after  traversing  a  narrow  sht  and  the  compound 
prism  is  focalized  by  the  eyepiece  E.  In  the  focal  plane  of  this 
eyepiece  there  is  formed  an  image  of  the  sUt  for  hght  of  each  fre- 
quency emitted  by  the  source.  That  is,  a  spectrum  of  the  source 
is  formed  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  eyepiece. 

By  covering  one-half  of  the  slit  by  a  totally  reflecting  prism, 
the  spectrum  of  a  second  source  S'  can  be  produced  by  the  side 
of  the  spectrum  from  .the  other  source.  By  thia  means  the  spectra 
of  two  bodies  can  be  readily  compared. 

The  instrument  is  often  provided  with  a  scale  ruled  on  glass,  K, 
so  placed  that  light  after  traversii^  the  scale  and  a  lens,  and  being 
reflected  at  the  air-glass  surface  of  (he  last  prism,  forms  an  image 
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of  the  scale  beside  the  spectra.  A  particular  spectrum  line  can 
then  be  indicated  by  reference  to  its  position  on  this  scale. 

444.  The  Different  Classes  of  Spectra. — When  a  gas  free  from 
solid  particles  is  heated  to  incandescence,  the  spectrum  consists 
of  a  aeries  of  bright-colored  images  of  the  spectroscope  slit  sepa- 
rated by  dark  spaces.  This  is  called  a  bright-line  spectrum.  When 
raised  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  any  substance  becomes 
an  incandescent  gas  and  gives  a  bright^line  spectrum.  If  an  incan- 
descent gas  be  subjected  to  high  pressure,  the  spectral  lines 
become  broader.  It  is  probable  that  with  sufficiently  high  pressure 
the  lines  would  broaden  till  there  would  be  no  dark  spaces  between 
them. 

The  spectrum  produced  by  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
consists  of  a  continuous  ribbon  of  color,  blue  at  one  end,  red  at 
the  other,  and  an  unbroken  series  of  other  colors  in  between. 
Self-luminous  bodies,  whether  solid  or  Uquid,  e.g.,  the  incan- 
descent particles  of  carbon-forming  flames,  the  glameat  of  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp,  mcandescent  solid  or  melted  iron, 
give  contintuiui  spectra.  If  light  from  an  unknown  source 
gives  a  continuous  spectrum  we  infer  that  the  luminous  source  is 
an  incandescent  sohd  or  liquid,  or  possibly  a  gas  under  enormous 
pressure.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  continuous  spectra 
have  not  been  produced  in  the  laboratorj-  by  compressing  an 
incandescent  gas.  But  it  is  possible  that  at  the  center  of  a  ball 
of  gas  of  the  size  of  the  sun  the  pressure  would  be  sufficiently 
great  to  give  a  continuous  spectrum. 

If  waves  emitted  by  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  fall  upon 
any  nonluminous  body,  certain  of  the  incident  waves  arc  reflected, 
others  are  absorbed,  and  the  remainder  are  transmitted.  The 
speclnmi  of  the  transmitted  waves  has  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum  from  which  certain  regions  have  been  absorbed 
or  blotted  out.  A  spectrum  of  this  sort  is  called  the  absorption 
spedrum  of  the  body  which  produced  the  absorption.  In  the 
absorption  spectra  of  solids  and  liquids  the  dark  spaces  are 
broad  with  nebulous  edges.  In  the  absorption  spectra  of  gases 
the  dark  spaces  consist  of  narrow  lines  with  sharply  defined 
edges. 
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446.  Spectrum  Analjrsis. — The  bright  line  spectrum  of  an 
element  consists  of  a  particular  grouping  of  lines  that  distinguishes 
that  element  from  all  others.  When  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  any  mixture  or  compound  becomes  dissociated  into 
the  elements  composing  it,  and  each  component  element  gives  its 
own  spectrum  independently  of  all  the  others.  In  this  manner 
different  substances  can  be  identified  by  their  spectra.  In  Fig. 
544  are  shown  three  bright-line  spectra.  The  upper  spectrum  is 
of  copper,  the  lower  one  is  of  zinc,  and  the  middle  one  is  of  brass. 


Fig.  544. 

The  fact  that  for  each  line  in  the  spectra  of  copper  and  zinc  there 
is  in  the  spectrum  of  brass  a  similar  line  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion shows  that  brass  is  composed  of  copper  and  zinc.  Any 
lines  occurring  in  the  spectrum  of  brass  that  do  not  occur  in  the 
spectra  of  copper  or  of  zinc  are  due  to  some  other  element. 

If  the  spectrum  of  a  star  is  of  the  bright-Une  tj-pe,  we  infer  that 
the  star  consists  of  a  mass  of  incandescent  gas.  By  comparing  the 
stellar  spectrum  with  spectra  of  the  elements  we  can  determine  the 
elements  composing  the  star. 

The  wonderful  sensitivity  of  the  spectroscopic  method  of 
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identificatioD  of  the  components  of  a  body  is  shown  by  the  minute- 
Des8  of  the  quantities  of  materials  that  can  be  detected.  For 
example  3{10)-*  g.  of  common  salt  givcss  the  characteristic 
spectrum  of  sodium;  (10)""*  g.  of  calcium  can  be  detected, 
and  (10)~"  g.  of  strontium  can  be  detected. 

From  theoretical  considerations  it  can  be  shown  that  the  waves 
absorbed  by  any  gas  are  of  the  same  frequencies  as  those  that 
would  be  emitted  if  the  gas  were  heated  to  incandescence.  In 
f^reement  with  this  conclusion  we  find  that  the  dark  lines  of 
the  absorption  spectrum  of  any  gas  occupy  the  same  relative 


positions  as  do  the  bright  lines  in  the  emission  spectrum  of  the 


Since  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  is  a  continuous  ribbon  of  color 
crossed  by  narrow  dark  lines,  we  infer  that  the  sun  consists  of  an 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  (or  highly  compressed  gaseous 
nucleus),  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cooler  gas.  The  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum  permit  the  identification  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  envelope  of  the  sun. 
The  middle  ribbon  in  Fig.  545  is  part  of  the  bright  line  spectrum  of 
iron.  The  corresponding  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  is  shown 
above  and  below.  The  coincidence  of  the  bright  lines  of  the  iron 
spectrum  with  absorption  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  proves  the 
presence  of  iron  vapor  in  the  gaseous  envelope  of  the  sun.  The 
other  Unes  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  to  elements  which  are  also 
found  on  the  earth. 

Frauenhofer  designated  the  prominent  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
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tnim  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  two  prominent  lines  in  the 
part  of  the  solar  spectrum  shown  in  the  figm«  are  due  to  calcium 
and  are  called  the  H  and  K  Frauenhofer  lines.  The  former  has  a 
wave-length  Xif=3969  Angstrom  units,  and  the  latter,  Xic=3934 
Angstrom  units.^ 

Since  when  sunlight  is  incident  on  the  moon,  we  get  from  the 
moon  the  same  spectrum  that  we  do  from  the  sun,  whereas,  when 
sunlight  is  not  incident  on  the  moon  we  get  nothing,  we  infer  that 
the  moon  is  not  self-liuninous,  but  reflects  simlight. 

446.  Motion  of  Heavenly  Bodies  in  the  Line  of  Sight — ^The 
spectrum,  in  connection  with  Doppler's  Principle,  furnishes  our 
only  scheme  for  determining  the  component  velocity  of  a  heavenly 
body  in  the  line  of  sight.  In  Art.  175  it  was  shown  that  when 
a  wave  source  is  approaching  an  observer,  the  frequency  of  the 
waves  received  by  the  observer  is  increased,  whereas  when  the 
body  is  receding  from  the  observer  the  frequency  is  decreased. 
Thus  when  moving  toward  afti  observer,  there  is  an  apparent 
shortening  of  the  wave-length  of  all  the  light  received.  If  the 
body  gives  a  line  spectrum,  the  shortening  of  wave-lengths  is 
shown  by  a  shift  of  the  lines  toward  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  moving  away  from  the  observer 
the  shift  of  the  spectral  lines  will  be  toward  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  amount  of  the  shift  depends  upon  the  speed  of 
the  body  in  the  line  of  sight.  Knowing  the  amount  and  direction 
of  the  shift,  the  component  velocity  of  a  star  in  the  line  of  sight 
can  be  approximately  determined  by  Doppler's  Principle.  Some 
stars  are  approaching,  and  some  are  receding  from  the  earth  with  a 
speed  exceeding  40  miles  per  second. 

The  astronomers  of  the  Lowell  Observatory  have  recently 
observed  a  shift,  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  of  the 
spectrum  lines  of  the  nebula  N.G.C,  684f  which  indicates  that 
this  nebula  is  moving  away  from  the  earth  with  a  speed  of 
1100  miles  per  second. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  not  known  whether  the  rings  around  the  planet 
Saturn  are  disks  or  whether  they  consist  of  clouds  of  separate  small  bodies. 

I  The  Angstrom  unit =0.0000001  mm.  =0.0001  micron. 
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If  they  are  cUska,  the  periphery  miut  move  faster  than  the  inside.  But  if  the 
rin^  consist  of  s^iarate  bodies,  the  bodies  toward  the  axis  of  rolAtion  must 
move  faster  thaa  the  outer  ones,  else  the  inner  bodies  would  fall  into  the  inner 
planet. 

Suppose  that  an  image  of  Saturn  be  formed  on  the  end  of  a  spectrometer 
so  that  it  is  cromed  by  the  slit  ST  as  shovm  in  Fig.  546.  If  the  rii^  rotate  in 
their  plane,  the  part  of  &  Bpflutral  Une  corresponding  to  light  entering  the  slit  at 
ab  will  be  shifted  in  the  direction  opposita 
to  the  part  of  the  same  spectral  line  corre- 
sponding to  light  entering  the  slit  at  cd.  If 
the  velocity  at  the  periphery  cf  a  ring  is 
different  than  that  on  the  iiuude,  the 
spectral  lines  will  be  inclined. 

It  is  found  that  the  spectral  lines  arc 
inclined  in  the  direction  which  indicates 
that  the  inner  parts  of  the  ring  movo 
faster  than  the  periphery.  Therefore  the 
rings  cannot  be  solid  disks.  From  the 
measured  shift  of  the  spectral  liqes  it  is  found  that  each  point  of  the  rings 
has  the  velocity  required  to  maintain  a  separate  body  in  an  orbit  having  a 
radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis  of  revolution.  HeDce 
we  conclude  that  the  rings  of  Saturn  consist  of  a  cloud  of  small  bodies 
revolving  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  pUinct. 

447.  Quantitative  Spectrum  Analysis.— The  degree  of  black- 
ness of  an  absorption  band  depends  upon  the  amount  of  absorbing 
material  through  which  the  light  travels.  For  instance,  the  frac- 
tion of  the  light  incident  upon  a  cell  of  absorbing  solution  that 
emerges  from  the  cell  depends  upon  the  concentration  of  the  solu- 
tion. Thus,  by  using  cells  of  the  same  thickness  we  can  compare 
the  concentrations  of  two  absorbing  solutions  of  the  same  sub- 
stance from  determinations  of  the  fraction  of  the  incident  light 
transmitted  by  each. 

For  such  a  determination  a  spectroscope  is  arranged  so  that 
part  of  the  light  from  a  luminous  source  traverses  the  cell  in  front 
of  the  slit  while  another  part  enters  a  different  portion  of  the  slit 
without  traversing  the  cell.  In  the  eyepiece  now  appears  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum  of  the  luminous  source  beside  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  solution.  By  means  of  a  diaphragm  in  the  focal 
plane  of  the  eyepiece  all  of  the  two  spectra  can  be  obscured  except 
[kaelected  portion  of  one  absorption  band,  and  the  corresponding 
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portion  of  the  continuous  spectrum.  The  observer  now  sees  side 
by  side  two  rectangular  patches  of  light  of  the  same  wave-length, 
one  due  to  light  that  has  traversed  the  solution,  and  one  due  to 
light  from  the  same  source  that  has  not  traversed  the  solution. 
A  device  is  provided  which  permits  the  observer  to  diminish  the 
brightness  of  the  continuous  spectrum  by  known  amounts  till 
the  two  parts  of  the  field  of  view  are  equally  bright.  A  spectro- 
scope provided  with  a  device  for  comparing  the  brightness  of  ooi^ 
responding  parts  of  two  spectra  is  called  a  spectrophotometer. 

By  means  of  a  spectrophotometer,  the  concentration  of  an 
absorbing  solution  can  be  quickly  detennined  with  considerable 
accuracy.  In  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  eubstance  the  degree 
of  accuracy  possible  is  as  great  as  by  chemical  analysis.  The 
method  is  available  for  the  determination  of  the  speed  of  chemical 
reactions  in  a  considerable  number  of  caaea. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

DIFFRACTION  AND  SCATTERING  OF  UGHT 

448.  Half-period  Elements. — Consider  the  illuminatioD  at  a 
point  M,  Fig.  547,  due  to  a  spherical  wave  advancing  from  a  point 
source  S.  The  effect  at  Jl/  is  the  resultant  of  the  individual  effects 
produced  by  all  points  of  the  advancing  wave  front.  Draw  a 
line  from  S  \x>  M.  The  point  of  intersection,  P,  of  thia  line  with 
the  wave  front  is  called  the  pofe  of  the  wave  surface  with  respect  to 
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M.  Denote  the  distance  PM  by  the  symbol  a  and  the  wave- 
length by  X.  With  M  as  center  and  with  radii  a+X/2,  a+2X/2, 
0+3X/2,  etc.,  describe  a  series  of  spheres.  These  spheres  di^de 
the  advancing  wave  front  into  a  series  of  zones.  Looking  at  the 
advancing  wave  front  in  the  direction  MP,  the  appearance  of 
these  zones,  if  they  could  be  rendered  visible,  would  be  as  repre- 
seated  in  Fig.  548.  These  concentric  zones  are  called  h/Jf-period 
etemerUs.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  areas  of  these  half-period  ele- 
ments are  approximately  equal.  If  the  areas  were  exactly  equal, 
and  the  distances  of  the  various  elements  from  M  were  exactly 
equal, and  the  inclination  of  each  element  to  the  line  joining  it  to  Jf 
were  equal  to  the  corresponding  inchnation  for  every  other  one, 
then  the  illumination  produced  at  M  by  any  half-period  element 
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would  equal  that  produced  by  any  other.  But  in  an  isotropic 
medium,  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  only  when  Mias,  focus  toward 
which  a  spherical  wave  is  convergii^.  In  the  case  represented  in 
Fig.  547,  as  the  radius  of  a  half-penod  element  increases,  there  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  area  of  the  element,  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  element  from  M,  and  an  increase  in  the  inclination  of 
the  element  to  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  M.  The  illumination  which 
any  element  produces  at  M  turns  out  to  be  not  quite  equal  to  that 
which  the  next  element  produces,  the  difference  being  greatest 
for  the  elements  close  to  the  pole. 

The  disturbance  that  reaches  M  from  any  [xiint  of  one  half- 
period  element  is  exactly  one-half  wave-length  behind  the  dis* 
turbance  from  some  point  in  the  next  inner  element.  Hence, 
the  disturbance  at  M,  at  any  distance,  due  to  an  entire  half-period 
element,  is,  on  an  average,  one-half  wave-length  behind  the  dis- 
turbance due  to  the  next  inner  element.  Therefore,  the  illumina^ 
tion  due  to  any  two  adjacent  half-period  elements  is  conaderably 
less  than  that  due  to  the  inner  one  alone.  In -fact,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  illumination  at  M  due  to  the  entire  wave  very 
nearly  equals  one-fourth  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
central  half-period  element  if  this  alone  had  been  effective.  Thus, 
if  all  the  wave  had  been  screened  from  M  except  a  certain  part  of 
the  first  half-period  element,  the  illumination  at  M  would  be  the 
same  as  if  no  part  of  the  wave  were  screened.  Consequently, 
the  illumination  at  M  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  advancing  wave  front  about  the  pole.  All  of  the 
remainder  of  the  wave  is  ineffective  so  far  as  the  illumination  of  M 
is  concerned. 

If  an  opaque  circular  disk  of  the  diameter  of  the  first  half-period 
element  be  placed  at  P,  the  illumination  at  M  will  be  ahuoet 
exactly  a  quarter  of  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  second 
half-period  element  if  that  alone  were  sending  light  to  M.  If  the 
disk  cover  two  half-period  elements,  the  illumination  at  M  will  be 
very  nearly  a  quarter  of  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
third  half-period  element  if  that  alone  were  sending  light  to  M. 
As  the  illumination  due  to  each  half-period  element  is  practically 
the  same,  it  follows  that  the  illumination  at  M  will  be  but  slightly 
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affected  by  placing  a  small  opaque  disk  in  the  path  of  the  light 
wave. 

If  at  P  there  be  placed  a  diaphragm  with  transparent  annular 
spaces,  so  arranged  that  tiie  alter- 
nate half-period  elements  are  un- 
covered, the  illumination  at  M  will 
be  several  times  greater  than  if  the 
entire  wave  front  were  uncovered. 
That  is,  the  Ught  is  brought  to  a 
focus,  somewhat  as  it  is  by  a  con- 
verging lens.  Such  a  diaphragm  is 
called  a  "  zone  plate  "  and  has  the 
appearance  of  Fig.  549. 

449.  The  Rectilinear  Propaga- 
tion of  Li^t. — The  approximate  ra- 
dius of  any  half-period  element  will  now  be  determined.  Let  A, 
Fig.  550,  be  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  nth  half-period  element, 
with  respect  to  M,  of  a  wave  front  advancing  from  a  point  source  S. 


Fn.  M9. 


Fia.  SfiO. 

From  the  figure,  the  radius  r  of  this  element  is  given  by  the  equa^ 
tioD 

But  AM=a+Y  and  B\f=t+a, 

where  X  is  the  wave-length  of  light. 
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Hence, 


r^^^+^.2at-fi. 


For  any  case  that  would  arise  in  experiment,  t  and  X  are  so  small 
compared  with  r  that  for  the  degree  of  precision  here  sought  it 
wiU  be  justifiable  to  neglect  the  square  of  either  of  them.  Con- 
sequently, 

f^  =  a(n\-2t) (246) 

Again,  from  the  figure. 


=  2bL 


(247) 


Eliminating  t  between  (246)  and  (247), 


r^=z 


nab\ 


~a+6' 


(248^ 


If  a  circular  aperture  placed  five  meters  from  a  point  source  is  to  permit 
only  the  first  half-period  element  of  light  of  X  » 0.00006  cm.  to  reach  a  screen 
5  meters  from  the  aperture,  the  radius  of  the  aperture  is  given  by 


,     1(600)  (600)  (0.00006)     ^^,. 

= Tooo ^-^^^  ^• 


r-012cm. 


The  aperture  necessary  for  the  production  on  the  screen  of 
illumination  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  entire 
unobstructed  wave  is  even  smaller  than  this  value.  That  is,  the 
illumination  at  a  point  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  very  small  area  of  the  wave  front  normal  to  the  direction  of 
propagation.  For  this  reason  light  is  said  to  travel  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  source  to  the  point  under  consideration. 

460.  Dififraction  around  the  Edges  of  an  Aperture. — In  the 
model  illustrated  in  Fig.  551  the  spherical  surface  F  represents 
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a  portion  of  the  front  of  a  wave  originating  at  S.  This  spherical 
surface  is  marked  off  into  half-period  elements  with  respect  to  the 
poiiit  M.    The  board  A  represents  a  diaphragm  pierced  by  a  cir^ 


Fio.  5B1. 

cular  aperture '  of  an  area  equal  to  one-half  of  the  central  half- 
period  element. 

Consider  the  illumination  on  a  vertical  screen  through  C  and 
C.  Fig.  552  represents  a  cross-section  of  the  model  through  the 
line  SM,  and  Fig.  553  represents  the  wave  front  advancing  through 
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tbe  aperture  as  seen  from  the  point  M.  (The  diagrams  m  this 
Article  are  not  drawn  to  scale.)  Since  all  of  the  wave  front  not 
covered  by  the  diaphragm  belongs  to  the  same  half-period  element, 
light  from  no  two  points  will  arrive  at  Af  in  opposite  phase.  Con- 
sequently, the  illumination  aX  M  ia  great. 

On  raising  the  end  K  of  the  rod  SK,  Fig.  551,  the  appearance 
at  the  diaphragm  of  the  half-period  elements  with  respect  to 
some  point  Mi  will  be  as  represented  in  Fig.  555.     In  this  case 

■  In  the  figure  is  shown  a  slot  extending  upward  from  the  circular  aperture. 
This  does  not  represent  an  aperture  for  the  pasmge  of  light.  It  is  cut  in  the 
boaid  n  as  to  permit  the  upward  movement  of  the  rod  SK. 
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part  of  the  light  that  comes  from  the  second  half-period  elranent  is 
opposite  in  phase  to  part  of  that  from  the  first  half-period  element, 
BO  that  the  illumination  at  Mi  ia  considerably  weaker  than  at  M. 
If  we  imagine  that  the  rod  SK  can  move  out  of  the  vertical  plane 
and  that  it  is  made  to  move  in  such  a  manner  that  while  S  remains 
fixed  K  describes  a  vertical  circle  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  SM, 
we  see  that  the  effect  which  this  movement  would  have  in  Fig.  555 
is  simply  to  turn  that  figure  gradually  around  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper — without  any  change  in  the  fractions  of  the  zones  that  are 
seen  through  the  aperture.  It  follows  that  the  bright  central 
spot  at  3f  is  surrounded  by  a  dark  circular  band  of  radius  MM\, 

At  some  place  above  Mi  is  a  point  M2  for  which  the  half- 
period  elements  would  be  as  shown  in  Figs.  556  and  557.  In  this 
case  the  hght  from  the  exposed 
part  of  the  third  half-period 
element  interferes  with  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  from  the 
second  half-period  element. 
Thus,  only  a  part  of  the  light  ^wi.  666. 
from  the  second  half-period 
element  is  left  to  interfere  with  that  from  the  first.  The  illumi- 
nation at  M2  is,  therefore,  greater  than  at  Afi,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  that  at  M. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  is  found  that  the  central  bright 
spot  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  bands,  alternately  dark  and 
bright,  that  extend  to  some  distance  beyond  the  geometric  shadow 
of  the  edges  of  the  aperture. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  bending  of  light,  due  to  interference, 
around  the  edges  of  opaque  objects  is  called  diffraction.  The 
alternate  dark  and  br^ht  bands  that  accompany  diffraction  are 
termed  diffraction  fringes  or  diffraction  bands. 

The  distribution  of  illumination  on  a  screen  produced  by 
light  from  a  luminous  point,  traversing  apertures  of  differeot 
sizes,  is  shown  in  Fig,  558.  In  this  diagram  the  curve  drawn  with 
a  dashed  line  represent*  the  distribution  of  illumination  when  the 
aperture  uncovers  one-quarter  of  the  first  half-period  element 
with  respect  to  M;  the  curve  drawn  with  a  full  line  represents  the 
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distribution  when  the  aperture  uncovers  one-half  of  the  firat 
h&lf-period  element;  and  the  dotted  curve  represents  the  dis- 
tribution when  the  aperture  uncovers  the  first  eight  half-period 
elements. 

DifTraction  fringes  are  produced  when  light  passes  acrosa 
the  edge  of  an  opaque  object.  The  fringes  are  always  parallel 
to  the  edge.  One  sees  diffraction  fringes  on  look- 
ing through  a  silk  umbrella  toward  a  bright 
street  light  on  a  dark  night.  The  two  sets  of 
fringes  parallel  to  the  threads  of  the  cloth  form  a 
distinct  cross. 


<" 


cC 


If  one  looks  toward  &  amall  light  eource  tbrougli  b 
glass  plate  on  which  have  been  duBt«d  small  unifonnly 
ailed  particlee,  one  eeea  the  light  source  aunounded  by  a 
series  of  ooncentric  rings.  Each  ring  is  reddish  on  tlie  outer 
edge  and  bluish  on  the  iuner.  Sometimes  such  ringt,  called 
coronas,  are  seen  around  the  moon  when  the  aky  is  daik 
and  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture.  Less  frequently  they 
are  seen  around  the  sun.  They  subtend  at  the  observer  an 
angle  which  depends  upon  the  site  of  the  particles.  Hw 
larger  the  particlee  the  small.-r  and  brighter  is  the  coroiuu 
The  popular  notion  that  coroQos  betoken  rain  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  they  occur  only  when  there  is  coDaidenble 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

There  are  sometimes  seen  about  the  sun  or  about  the 
moon  large  rings  having  diameters,  which  subtend  at  the 
observer  an  angle  of  either  about  22°  or  46°.  These  so- 
called  haloes  are  not  diffraction  effects  but  are  due  primarily 
to  refraction  of  light  through  ice  crystals  suspended  in  the  atmosph^. 

461.  The  FomutioD  of  Images. — In  the  preceding  Article 
it  was  shown  that  when  light  from  a  luminous  point  traverses  a 
small  aperture  of  any  form  and  falls  on  a  screen  there  is  formed 
on  the  screen  a  small  bright  dot  of  light  surrounded  by  a  series 
of  faint  difTraction  fringes.  When  the  aperture  is  not  small,  the 
spot  on  the  screen  is  large.  If,  instead  of  a  single  point,  the  luminous 
object  consists  of  a  number  of  points,  each  will  produce  on  the 
screen  its  own  effect.  If  the  image  dots  of  all  points  of  an  extended 
object  be  small  and  bright,  the  image  of  the  object  will  be  distinct ; 
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while  if  the  image  dots  be  large  they  will  overlap,  and  the  image  of 
the  object  will  be  indistinct. 

Now  the  image  dot  of  an  object  point  will  be  small  if  it  be  due 
to  light  from  less  than  the  first  half-period  element  of  the  incident 
wave.  The  distribution  of  illumination  in  such  a  dot  is  shown  by 
the  full  line  in  Fig.  558.  In  this  case  most  of  the  hght  is  concen- 
trated in  a  small  dot  and  this  dot  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the 
surrounding  region  by  destructive  interference.  But  if  the 
im(^  dot  of  an  object  point  be  due  to  several  half-period  elements 
of  the  incident  wave,  the  distribution  of  illumination  will  be 
something  like  that  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  558. 
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The  dependence  of  the  sharpness  of  the  image  on  the  number 
of  half-period  elements  of  the  light  wave  that  are  incident  oo  each 
image  dot  is  shown  by  the  series  of  pictures  constituting  Fig.  559. 
The  photographs  from  which  these  engravings  were  made  were 
produced  as  follows :  Several  small  circular  apertures  were 
placed,  one  at  a  time,  about  half  way  between  a  luminous 
square  and  a  photographic  plate.  The  square  was  1.3  cm.  on  a 
side  and  the  distance  from  the  square  to  the  plate  was  somewhat 
over  10  m.  The  diameters  of  the  round  apertures  were  3.0  cm., 
1.53  cm.,  0.36  cm.,  and  0.11  cm.,  respectively.  The  wavelength 
of  the  Hght  used  was  about  X=0.00004  cm.  The  number  of  half- 
period  elements  uncovered  by  the  various  apertures  was  found 
by  means  of  (248)  to  be  206,  54,  3,  and  0.3,  respectively. 
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Fig.  559a,  shows  that  when  the  aperture  containa  a  large 
number  of  half-period  elements  the  bright  dot  produced  on  the 
screen  by  light  from  each  point  of  the  object  is  so  large  that  the 
resultant  figure  has  not  the  form  of  the  object,  but  has  the  form 
of  the  aperture.  As  the  size  of  aperture  is  diminished,  the  figure 
on  the  screen  becomes  more  and  more  like  the  object  until  when 
the  aperture  is  too  small  the  outline  of  the  figure  becomes  nebulous. 
In  the  case  now  being  considered  the  aperture  that  would  give 


Fig.  660. 

the  best  image  would  have  a  size  between  that  used  for  c  and  d, 
Fig.  559. 

Ilg.  560  shows  a  similar  progreseioQ.    Here  the  object  was  a 

^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  luminous     circular 

^^^^H^^^^l  ^^P^^^^^^H  disk  1.56cm. in diam- 

^K    ^^^^^B  ^M  ^^H  titer,   and  the  aper- 

^1     ^^^^    ^M  H        ^^       V  tures   were    squares 

^1     ^^^r   ^1  I        ^V ;  .   I  of    different     sites. 

^B   '  ^^^^^^M  H  ^^M  For     these      photo- 

^H     ^^^^^^1  H        M^^^^l  graphs  the    squares 

^1     ^^^^^1  H        ^^^^H  were 

^K^^^^^^^l  ^^^^^^^^^H  cm., 

^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^H  Qog     pnj^    reepect- 

Fio.  561.  Fio.  562.  jvely. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  Fig.  561  was  takea  with  a  circular  aperture 
of  Buch  a  diameter  that  one  half -period  element  was  unooTered.    The  diatMices 
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from  the  diaphragm  to  the  object,  and  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  receiving 
■creen,  were  such  that  the  diameter  of 
the  image  dot  of  a  luminous  object  point 
was  0.22  mm.  The  photograph  repro- 
duced in  Fig.  562  was  taken  with  a 
circular  aperture  that  uncovered  49  half- 
period  elements,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
image  dot  of  each  object  point  waa  1.53 
mm.  The  distribution  of  the  illumination 
in  the  image  dots  of  Fig.  561  and  Fig. 
562  have  been  computed  and  plotted  in 
Fig.  563. 


Fig.  564  shows  the  image  of 
an  object  produced  by  light  that 
has  traversed  an  aperture  of  0.9 
half-period  element  when  the  dis- 
tances are  such  that  the  diameter 
of  the  image  of  an  object  point  is 
0.14  mm. 

462.  The  Functions  of  a  Lens. 
— In  the  two  preceding  Articles 
it  has  been  shown  that  at  an  image  p<,g,  503 

the    wavelets    from    the    different 

points  of  the  aperture  reinforce  one  another,  and  that  this  bright 
spot  is  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  region  by  a  dark  space 
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produced  by  destructive  interference  of  wavelets  from  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  aperture.  A  satisfactory  image  of  a  luminous 
point  should  be  bright,  small,  and  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
surrounding  space. 

In  order  that  an  image  may  be  sharp,  the  diffraction  fringes 
must  not  be  bright.  In  order  that  an  image  may  be  bright,  much 
light  must  reach  it.  The  sharpest  image  is  that  produced  when  the 
aperture  uncovers  somewhat  less  than  one  half-period  element. 
This  is  on  account  of  the  interference  of  Ught  from  different  half- 
period  elements.  If  by  any  means  light  from  all  parts  of  an 
aperture  could  be  made  to  reach  a  given  point  in  the  some  phase, 
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Fig.  506. 


then  the  lai^r  the  aperture  the  brighter  would  be  the  image  with- 
out diminishing  the  sharpness.  This  is  approximately  what  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  zone  plate,  a  converging  lens  or 
a  converging  mirror. 

Consider  a  screen  illumined  by  light  which  comes  from  a  point 
source  through  a  large  aperture.  If  the  aperture  uncovers  a  lat|^ 
number  of  half-period  elements  the  distribution  of  illumination 
on  the  screen  will  be  about  as  represented  in  Fig.  565.  If  there  be 
placed  in  the  aperture  a  lens  of  such  curvature  that  the  emei^nt 
wave  converges  to  M,  the  spot  of  light  at  M  becomes  small  and 
bright.  The  lens  causes  the  first  half-period  element  for  the  point 
M  to  be  very  large.  In  fact,  practically  the  whole  of  the  convei^ng 
wave  hes  inside  of  the  first  half-period  element  for  M.  But  for 
points  which  lie  very  close  to  M  this  is  not  the  case.     When  the 
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lens  is  used  a  diffraction  pattern  is  produced  just  as  if  the  lens  were 
not  present,  but  the  size  of  the  pattern  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  central  dot  is  vastly  increased.  The  distribution 
of  illumination  on  the  screen  when  a  lens  is  used  is  somewhat  as 
represented  in  Fig.  566.  If  no  converging  lens  or  mirror  be  used, 
the  image  dot  of  an  object  point  will  be  sharp  only  when  the  aperture 
in  the  diaphragm  is  so  small  that  it  uncovers  not  more  than  one 
half-period  element.  With  an  aperture  alone,  the  image  dot 
cannot  be  both  bright  and  small  at  the  same  time. 

When  a  lens  is  used,  the  diaphragm  with  the  aperture  can  be 
omitted.  If  a  lens  be  broken  into  pieces  and  only  one  part  is 
used,  or  if  a  lens  be  partly  covered  by  an  opaque  object,  the 
image  will  be  the  same  as  when  the  entire  lens  is  used,  except  that 
the  brightness  will  be  less.  This  corresponds  to  the  fact  that 
without  a  lens,  if  the  aperture  is  smaUer  than  one  half-period 
element,  the  shape  of  the  bright  spot  is  that  of  the  object  and  is 
independent  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  aperture. 

Optical  images  are  formed  only  by  the  reinforcement  and 
destructive  interference  of  Ught  waves.  The  purpose  of  the  lens 
is  to  imprint  on  the  wave  front  traversing  it  such  a  curvature  that 
the  light  which  arrives  at  the  image  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
emergent  wave  front  shall  be  in  the  same  phase,  whatever  the 
area  of  the  lens  may  be.  When  a  converging  lens  or  mirror  without 
aberration  is  used,  the  image  of  each  object  point  will  be  sharp, 
whatever  the  size  of  the  aperture. 

463.  Resolution. — Two  point  sources  may  be  so  close  together 
that  for  a  certain  aperture  the  two  image  dots  will  overlap,  whereas 
for  a  greater  aperture  the  two  will  be  separate.  When  the  two 
can  be  distinguished  as  separate  images  the  point  sources  are  said 
to  be  resolved. 

When  the  linear  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  image  dots 
is  greater  than  the  radius  of  one  of  them,  the  two  can  be  distin- 
guished as  separate  images.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the 
smallest  distance  between  two  point  sources  that  can  be  resolved 
is  that  which  will  produce  image  dots  whose  centers  are  separated 
by  a  space  equal  to  the  radius  of  one  of  them. 

Fig.  567i  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  image  dot  due  to  one  half- 
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period  element  of  the  wave  from  a  luminous  point.  Fig.  5673 
BhowB  the  image  of  two  luminous  points  very  close  together.  Fig. 
5673  shows  the  image  of  two  luminous  points  so  close  together  tha,t 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  image  dots  equals  the  radius 
of  one  of  them.  Fig,  567*  shows  the  image  of  two  widely  separated 
luminous  points.    In  Ilg.  5672  the  points  are  not  resolved;    in 
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Fig.  567^  they  are  barely  resolved;  in  Fig.  5674  they  are  widely 
resolved. 

It  can  be  shown  that  shorter  distances  can  be  resolved  by  a 
short  focus  lens  than  by  a  long  focus  lens,  and  by  a  lens  of  large 
aperture  than  by  a  lens  of  smaller  aperture.  Also,  that  by  using 
light  of  short  wave-length,  shorter  distances  can  be  resolved  than 
by  using  light  of  longer  wave-length.  In  astronomical  telescopes, 
points  apparently  coincident  are  resolved  by  the  use  of  lenses  of 
large  aperture. 

In  microscopes,  resolution  is  increased  by  the  use  of  short  focus 
lenses  and  by  illuminatii^  the  object  with  light  of  short  wave- 
length. If  the  space  between  the  object  and  the  objective  of  the 
microscope  be  filled  with  a  liquid  of  index  of  refraction  |t  compared 
with  air,  light  entering  the  objective  will  not  have  the  wave-length 
Xi  it  had  in  air,  but  will  have  a  different  value  X;,  (230),  such  that 


Consequently,  by  filling  the  space  between  object  and  objective 
with  a  liquid  of  index  of  refraction  relative  to  air  greater  than 
unity,  smaller  distances  can  be  resolved  than  when  the  objective 
is  not  immersed.  By  using  a  liquid  of  about  the  same  index  of 
refraction  as  glass,  an  added  advantage  is  secured — the  object 
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can  be  illumined  by  convergent  light  without  loss  by  reflection  at 
the  surface  of  the  objective.  For  this  reason,  the  space  between  the 
object  and  the  objective  is  frequently  filled  with  a  drop  of  cedar 
oil  of  refractive  index  1.5.  The  image  may  be  magnified  by  the 
eyepiece,  however  much,  but  no  finer  detail  can  be  distinguished 
than  is  resolved  by  the  objective. 

In  any  optical  system,  each  succeeding  lens  should  have  a 
resolving  power  not  less  than  that  of  the  objective.  Greater 
resolving  power  is  useless. 

4M.  Penumbra. — Consider  the  illumination  due  to  a  \mif  ormly 
Imninous  area  S  in  front  of  a  small  aperture  in  a  diaphragm  D, 
Fig.  568.  If  there  were  no  diffraction,  the  illumination  at  any 
point  of  a  screen  XX'  would  depend  upon  how  much  of  S  could  be 
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seen  from  that  point.  The  illumination  would  be  a  maximum  at  C, 
and  would  gradually  diminish  outwards  from  this  point.  At  the 
edges  A  and  B  of  the  geometric  shadow  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
illmnination  would  be  zero.  The  space  from  which  no  part  of  jS  can 
be  seen  is  in  complete  darkness  and  may  be  said  to  Ue  in  the  shadow 
of  Z),  or  in  its  umbra.  The  space  from  which  a  part  of  S  can  be 
seen  is  not  as  brightly  illumined  as  that  from  which  all  of  iS  can 
be  seen,  and  is  said  to  lie  in  the  penumbra  of  D.  The  penumbra  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  568  by  shading.  The  distribution  of  illumination 
on  a  screen  through  C  parallel  to  the  diaphragm  would  be  about 
as  represented  in  Fig.  569.  The  edge  of  the  spot  is  not  sharply 
defined.  Due  to  diffraction,  the  luminous  spot  on  the  screen  XX' 
will  be  crossed  by  bright  and  dark  lines  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the 
aperture.  The  actual  distribution  of  the  illumination  of  the  spot 
may  be  approximately  as  represented  in  Fig.  570. 
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If  8  epot  of  light  be  incideat  on  a  photographic  pkte  and  the 
plate  be  developed,  the  picture  on  the  plate  will  be  larger  than  the 
epot  of  light  as  seen  by  the  eye.  This  is  due  to  two  facts:  The 
photographic  plate  is  more  sensitive  than  the  eye,  and  the  effect 
of  the  light  spreads  laterally  outward  through  the  eensitive  film. 
The  lateral  spreading  of  the  light  effect  is  called  irradiaium.  Due 
to  irradiation,  the  size  of  a  spot  on  a  photographic  plate  depends 
upon  the  size  and  brightness  of  the  light  spot  as  well  aa  upon  the 
duration  of  exposure.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  stellar  magnitude.  There  is  a  definite  law  connecting 
the  size  of  the  developed  star  image  on  a  given  brand  of  plate  and 
the  brightness  of  the  star. 

4SB.  Balf-tone  Engraving. — At  the  present  time  most  printed  pictum 
are  made  from  plates  engraved  by  the  half-tone  process.  As  the  prooeM  is  a 
very  interesting  and  importAnt  application  of  the  principles  of  diffraction, 
penmnbral  gradation  and  irradiation,  it  will  now  be  briefly  described.  Tlie 
surfaces  of  the  printing  plate  produced  by  the  half-tone  process  are  broken  up 
into  dots  of  various  sises — large  dots  where  the  picture  is  to  be  daric,  and 
smaller  ones  where  it  ia  to  be  lighter.  In  coarse  half-tone  work  the  dots  are  so 
far  apart  that  they  are  very  noticeable,  but  in  fine  half-tone  work  they  are  so 
close  together  that  they  are  scarcely  observable  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
Figs.  550  to  504  are  half-tone  engravings  from  photographs. 

To  produce  the  dote  a  photograph  of  the  object  is  taken  through  a  "half- 
tone scre^t."  This  screen  is  a  glass  plate  on  which  equally  spaced  opaqtie 
parallel  lines  have  been  ruled  in  two  perpendicular  directions.  The  distance 
between  adjacent  lines  equals  the  width  of  a  line.  Thus,  the  transparent 
spacee,  or  apertures,  of  a  half-tone  screen  of  133  lines  to  the  inch  are  squares 
of  '/»•  of  an  inch  on  a  side.  The  half-tone  screen  is  placed  in  the  camera 
between  the  plate  and  the  lens  and  close  to  the  photographic  plate. 

In  Fig.  671  suppose  that  the  object  of  which  an  engraving  is  required 
consists  of  a  photographic  print  of  a  landscape.  Parts  of  the  print  are  daik, 
parts  are  high  lights  and  other  partH  are  in  half  tones.  P  is  the  stop  of  the 
camera  lens,  HT  i&  the  half-tone  screen,  and  XX'  is  a  photographic  plate. 
Light  from  any  object  point  Si,  after  traverHing  the  camera  stop  and  one  of  the 
screen  openings,  forma  at  I'l  an  image  of  the  camera  stop.  When  the  plate  is 
developed,  the  sizes  of  the  image  dots  will  depend  upon  how  brightly  the 
camera  atop  was  ilJuminated  by  light  from  Si.  Thus,  on  the  negative  that  has 
been  taken  through  the  half-tone  screen,  the  bright  aky  will  consist  of  large 
dote,  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  dark  partions  of  the  original  will  consist 
of  small  dots,  and  the  parts  in  half  tone  will  consist  of  dots  of  intermediat« 
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The  developed  screen  negative  is  next  placed  on  top  of  a  sensitized  metal 
plate  in  an  ordinary  photographic  printing  frame.  The  sensitive  film  on 
this  metal  plate  consists  of  gelatine  containing  either  potassium  bichromate  or 
ammonium  bichromate. 
Light  renders  chromatized 
gelatine  insoluble  in  water. 
Consequently,  after  expos- 
ure to  light,  the  parts  of 
the  chromatized  gelatine 
that  were  protected  by  the 
opaque  portions  of  the 
screen  negative  can  be 
washed  away,  whereas  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  light 
will  remain  attached  to 
the  plate.     After  washing 

(called  developing),  the  plate  shows  a  picture  of  the  original  in  raised 
gelatine  dots  on  a  polished  metallic  surface.  After  the  gelatine  has  been 
thoroughly  dried,  the  plate  is  heated  over  a  flame  till  the  gelatine  becomes 
a  hard  enamel.  The  back  of  the  plate  and  the  dots  of  enamel  on  the  face 
are  next  coated  with  an  acid-resisting  film.  The  plate  is  now  immersed  in  an 
etching  solution  of  iron  perchloride  till  the  exposed  metal  surface  between 
the  dots  is  dissolved  away  to  such  a  depth  that  impressions  of  the  plate  can 
be  taken  in  an  ordinary  printing  press. 

466.  The  Concave  DifEraction  Grating. — This  important  device  for  pro- 
ducing spectra  consists  of  a  highly  polished  concave  metallic  surface  on  which 
are  a  large  number  of  fine,  equally  spaced,  parallel,  non-reflecting  lines.  Light 
incident  on  the  intermediate  reflecting  lines  is  diffracted  in  all  directions.  The 
distance  between  adjacent  reflecting  lines  is  usuaUy  from  0.0001  to  0.00005  of 
an  inch. 

In  Fig.  572  are  represented  seven  reflecting  lines  of  a  concave  grating  0 
on  which  light  is  incident  from  a  slit  S  situated  at  the  center  of  curvature  of  the 
grating.  The  slit  is  parallel  to  the  grating  lines.  At  first  suppose  the  slit  is 
illumined  with  monochromatic  light.  From  the  center  of  each  reflecting  line 
represented  in  the  figure  are  drawn  several  spherical  wavelets,  one  wave-length 
apart.  Surfaces  tangent  at  every  point  to  these  wavelets  are  wave  fronts 
advancing  from  the  grating  (Art.  157).  In  the  figure  two  such  wave  fronts 
are  represented — one  converging  at  /i  and  another  converging  at  1%, 
Other  wave  fronts  will  converge  at  /'i,  I't  etc.  In  this  manner  there 
will  be  formed  two  series  of  images  of  the  slit — at  /i,  />,  etc.,  and  at 
/'i,  /'j,  etc. 

If  the  source  emits  light  of  several  wave-lengths,  there  will  be  at  /i,  A,  etc., 
and  at  /'i.  /'s,  etc.,  an  image  of  the  slit  for  light  of  each  wave-length.  These 
multiple  images  are  spectra  of  the  given  source.     The  spectra  at  /i  and  I'l 
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are  called  apectn  of  the  "first  order;"  thnoe  at /iKnd&tri&re  called  speotm 
f  noond  order,"  etc. 

A  ooactm  Bntt*"!;  >pectromet«r  is  shown  in  Fig.  S73.    At  one  end  of  a  rod 


of  length  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  grating  is  mounted  the  grating 
O,  and  at  the  other  end  ia  mounted  a  camera  C.  This  rod  is  supported  on 
trucks  which  can  be  rolled  along  two  tracks  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 


Fia.  573. 


At  the  interaection  of  the  tracks  is  the  sUt  S.  It  can  be  shown  '  that  with  thii 
arrangemeDt,  the  wave-lei^h  of  any  spectrum  Une  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  distance  of  the  line  from  the  intersection  of  the  tracks.  Wave-length 
measurementH  are  moat  easily  made  by  means  of  gratings. 

'  Ferry — Phyaics  Measurements,  Vol.  I,  p.  220. 
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467.  Scattering  of  Li^t  by  Fine  Particles. — If  light  be  incideat 
on  a  thick  cloud  of  large  particles,  light  of  all  wave-Ietigthe  will  be 
reflected  and  very  little  light  will  be  transmitted.  The  reflected 
light  will  be  scattered  in  all  directions.  A  denae  cloud  of  lai^ 
particles  of  dust  or  water  vafxtr  between  an  observer  and  the  sun 
appears  black.  When  white  light  b  reflected  from  the  cloud  to  the 
observer,  the  same  cloud  appeatB  either  white  or  gray, 

A  cloud  of  particles  of  smaller  size  may  reflect  light  of  the 
shorter  wave-lengtha,  and  transmit  light  of  the  longer  wave-lengtha. 
Thus,  when  illumined  by  white  light,  the  light  reflected  will  be  <rf 
one  color  and  the  light  transmitted  of  a  different  color.  The  colors 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  scattering  particles.  This  effect 
is  called  the  Tyndall  phenomenon.  The  formation  of  colotB  bly 
the  scattering  of  light  can  be  readily  shown  by  sending  a  beam 
of  light  from  the  sun  or  an  electric  arc  lamp  through  a.  glass  tank  of 
water  in  which  is  a  cloud  of  fine  opaque  particles.  Sufficiently 
small  particles  to  reflect  blue  and  transmit  red  can  be  produced  by 
pouring  into  water  an  alcoholic  solution  of  gum  mastic. 

The  gas  molecules  and  the  particles  of  dust  and  water  vapor  high  up  in  the 
atraoephere  are  ao  small  that  they  reflect  little  but  blue.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  sky  is  blue.  In  the  hotter  parte  of  the  earth  the  particles  of  water 
vapor  high  up  in  the  atmosphere  are  smaller  than  in  the  cooler  regions.  For 
this  reason  the  sky  in  hot  regions  is  bluer  than  in  cooler  regions.  Over  ui 
industrial  city  where  there  is  much  smoke,  the  sky  is  whiter  or  grayer  than 
over  a  rural  district. 

The  red  and  orange  of  the  horiion  at  sunset  and  at  Bunrise  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  the  waves  of  great  length  are  transmitted  by  the  long  layer  of 
large  dust  and  water  particles  close  to  the  earth. 

The  iris,  or  colored  part  of  the  eye,  consists  of  a  layer  of  colorless  medium 
containing  fine  opaque  particles,  backed  by  a  layer  containing  a  yellowish- 
brown  pigment.  The  color  of  the  eyes  is  due  to  the  action  of  these  two  layers. 
When  the  particles  in  the  front  layer  are  sufficientiy  nuroerous  and  sufficiently 
small,  the  eyes  are  blue.  As  B  person  grows  old^  theee  particles  incrCMe  m 
size  and  the  eyes  become  leas  blue. 

Light  from  automobile  headlights  is  reflected  back  into  the  driver's  eyes 
by  a  haze  of  dust  or  wat«r  particles  ahead  of  the  machine.  This  glare  con- 
sists largely  of  waves  of  the  shorter  lengths.  To  reduce  the  annoying  glare, 
the  lamps  arc  sometimes  provided  with  orange-yellow  glasses  which  absorb 
the  shorter  waves. 


458.  Color.— 'I'll.' 


tiiitc3  to  deuote  the  cause  uf  the  tte 
to  pigmeDtB  or  paints.  The  word  I 
the  cause  of  the  Bensation.  Hue  L 
by  the  particular  wave-length  or  c 
the  light.  A  ^ven  color  eensatioD, 
different  combinationB  of  hues.  Jt 
light  and  green  light  can  bp  produ( 
indifltinguiatmble  from  monochrom 
seiiHation  of  white  may  be  produc 
light  waves  of  all  lei^hs  as  foun 
various  mixtures  of  waves  of  but  t' 
{(blowing  are  a  few  of  the  pairs  of  cc 
together  give  a  sensation  of  white  tl 
tinguiflhable  from  the  white  of  noon 

Blue  and  yellow; 
Purple  and  green; 
Blue^ireen  and  red. 

White  is  also  produced  by  the  n 
lights.  Any  hue  can  be  produced  1 
proportion  of  red,  green  and  blue  ligl 
can  be  produced  by  the  combinai 
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give  white.     Color  mixture  by  addition  can  be  represented  by 
equations  as  flows: 

B+B-F  and  R+G+B-W.  Hence,  P+G-W  or  P  ~W-G 
R+G=-Y  and  R+G+B^W.  Hence,  Y+B'W  or  1'  =-W-B 
B+G-BGaad    R+G+B-W.     Hence,    BG+R-W    or     BG~W~R 

The  colors  of  two  lights  which  wbeo  added  give  white  are  called 
additive  complementary  <xAon.  Yellow  and  blue,  purple  and  green, 
blue-green  and  red  are  additive  complementaries.  Theoretically, 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  pairs  of  additive  complementaries. 

460.  Cokff  HIzture  by  Subtraction. — ^The  colors  of  most  bodies 
are  due  entirely  to  selective  absorption.  In  opaque  bodies  the 
absorption  occurs  within  a  thin  kyer  at  the  surface.  After 
traversing  this  thin  layer,  the  Ught  that  has  not  been  absorbed 
will  be  diffusely  reflected  and  will  emerge.  The  color  of  the 
emergent  hght,  that  is,  the  color  of  the  body,  is  that  of  the  incident 
light  minus  the  colors  that  have  been  absorbed.  No  body  is 
monochromatic.  The  colors  of  all  bodies  are  due  to  waves  of 
more  than  one  frequency.  For  example,  all  blue  and  all  yellow 
pigments  transmit  green  in  addition  to  the  dominant  colors.  Some 
also  transmit  other  colors.  Color  names  are  quite  indefinite.  The 
same  name  is  used  for  colors  of  a  given  dominant  hue  even  though 
the  accompanying  hues  are  different. 

The  colors  produced  by  mixing  pigments  result  from  a  process 
of  selective  absorption  or  subtraction.  Let  us  represent  the  dom- 
inant component  of  a  color  by  a  capital  initial  letter  and  the  accom- 
panying components  by  small  initial  letters.  We  will  now  con- 
sider a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  pigments  which  transmit  B+g 
and  Y+g,  respectively.  Suppose  that  white  light  first  traverses  a 
Bg  particle,  afterward  a  Yg  particle,  and  is  then  reflected  out  of 
the  medium.  The  process  can  be  represented  by  a  diagram  as  in 
Hg.  574.  Of  the  incident  white  light,  the  blue  particle  to  the  left 
transmits  only  B  and  g.  Of  these  two  waves  the  lower  yellow 
particle  transmits  only  the  green.  Thus,  aft«r  traversing  the  two 
particles,  all  the  Ught  has  been  absorbed  except  green.     This  color 
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can  be  transniitted  by  subsequent  particles  of  either  sort.  In 
this  manner  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  pigments  gives  green. 
This  is  a  subtractive  process.  It  will  be 
recalled  (Art.  458)  that  a  mixture  of  blue 
and  yellow  lights  gives  white.  This  is  an 
additive  process. 

There  will  be  some  blue  and  yellow  light 
reflected  from  the  top  layer  of  particles.    The 
white  light  resulting  from  the  combination 
Fia.  574.  of  these  two  colors  dilutes  the  green  produced 

by  the  subtractive  process. 
Instead  of  mixing  the  pigments  before  they  are  applied,  suppose 
that  yellow  is  first  applied  and  then  a  transparent  blue  is  super- 
posed. In  tltis  case  green  is  produced  as  before.  But  only  blue  and 
green  are  reflected  from  the  upper  layer.  Therefore  the  resulting 
color  is  green  slightly  tinged  with  blue, instead  of  green  diluted  with 
white.  In  water  color  painting  the  pigments  are  so  transparent 
that  they  coiuously  transmit  light  reflected  from  the  white  paper. 
When  a  saturated  mixed  color  is  desired,  that  is,  a  color  un- 
diluted by  white,  one  component  color  is  first  applied  and,  after 
drying,  another  color  is  superposed. 

The  color  of  a  mixture  of  dyes  is  governed  by  the  portions  of 
the  absorption  spectra  of  the  components  which  are  common  to 
the  components.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the 
spectra  which  are  in  common,  the  stronger  will  be  the  resultant 
hue.  The  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  parts  in  common,  the  duller 
the  resultant  hue.  If  there  is  no  color  in  common,  black  is  formed. 
A  mixture  of  blue,  yellow  and  red  pigments  gives  brown  or 
rusty  black.  Brown  is  also  produced  by  a  mixture  of  either 
orange  and  green  p^ments,  or  red  and  green  pigments  of  cer- 
tain selective  absorptive  powers. 

461.  Additive  and  Subtractive  Primary  Colors. — By  mixing  a 
certain  monochromatic  red  hght  and  a  certain  monochromatic 
green  light,  a  hue  will  be  produced  that  to  the  unaided  eye  is 
indistingubhable  from  a  certain  monochromatic  yellow.  Certain 
other  color  sensations  can  be  produced  either  by  a  monochromatic 
hue  or  a  mixture  of  monochromatic  hues.    But  red,  green  and  blue- 
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light  cannot  be  obtained  by  mixing  other  monochromatic  lights. 
It  is  found  that  white  or  any  other  color  can  be  produced  by 
mixing  lights  of  these  three  hues.  Consequently,  red,  green  and 
blue  are  called  the  additive  primary  colors. 

The  colors  of  natural  bodies  are  due  to  selective  absorption  and 
always  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  monochromatic  colors. 
By  means  of  three  pigments  which  together  reflect  all  of  the  colors 
of  the  spectnmi,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  color  mixture  which  will 
match  any  pigment  color  except  white.  The  colors  of  these  three 
pigments  are  a  certain  purple,  a  certain  yellow  and  a  certain  blue- 
green.  It  will  be  noted  that  purple,  yellow  and  blue-green  are 
the  complementaries  of  the  three  additive  primaries  green,  blue  and 
red,  respectively  (Art.  459).  The  three  colors  purple,  yellow  and 
blue-green  are  called  the  subtractive  primaries.  In  popular  lan- 
guage, these  colors  are  usually  indicated  by  the  more  general 
names  red,  yellow  and  blue.  Henceforward  we  shall  use  the  latter 
names  to  indicate  the  subtractive  primary  colors. 

The  color  obtained  by  mixing  any  two  of  the  subtractive 
primaries,  red,  yellow  and  blue,  is  called  a  sybtractive  secondary 
color.  Each  secondary  is  said  to  be  complementary  to  the  sub- 
tractive  primary  which  it  does  not  contain.    Thus, 

Subtractive 

' • fc 

Primaries  Secondaries  ComplementarieB 

Y+R  gives             0                        B 

Y+B  gives             G                       R 

R+B  gives             P                        Y 

462.  Three-color  Photoengraving. — A  picture  in  natural  colors  can  be 
made  from  three  printing  blocks  using  transparent  inks  of  the  three  subtrac- 
tive primary  colors.  The  color  at  any  part  of  the  picture  is  due  to  the 
colors  there  superposed  on  the  white  paper.  The  three  printing  bk>cks  are 
usually  made  by  the  half-tone  process  (Art.  455.) 

In  the  most  conmion  practice,  twelve  separate  photographic  plates  must  be 
made  to  produce  a  set  of  three-color  half-tone  printing  blocks.  First,  three 
"color  record  negatives"  are  made — one  for  each  of  the  primary  colors.  The 
color  record  negative  for  blue  is  made  with  a  light-filter  which  absorbs  blue 
and  transmits  the  other  colors.  '  This  negative  is  transparent  at  places  cor- 
responding to  the  blue  parts  of  the  object,  and  opaque  at  the  other  places. 
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Similar  oolor  leoord  negatives  are  made  with  liglit-filt«ra  which  absorb  all 
l^t  except  yelbw  and  red,  respectively. 

Secondly,  a  glass  positive  is  made  of  each  of  the  three-color  record  n^ativea. 

'Hiirdly,  a  screen  neg&tive  (Art.  455}  is  made  from  each  of  the  glass 
positives. 

Fourthly,  an  etched  metal  half-tone  block  b  mode  from  each  screen 
n^ative. 

463.  Color  Mixture  by  Juxtaposition. — If  a  surface  covered 
by  small  spots  of  pigments  of  'different  colors  be  viewed  from  a 
sufficient  distance,  the  surface  will  appear  of  uniform  color.  Con- 
sider a  surface  covered  with  small  dots  of  blue  and  yellow  pig- 
ments.    The  light  reflected  from  the  surface  will  be 

iB+g)  +  iY+g)^2g+B+Y. 

But  B+  Y  light  =  W  Ught.  Therefore,  the  light  reflected  from  the 
dotted  surface  will  be  green  diluted  with  white. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  of  a  given  color  reflected  by  o.  pig- 
ment is  decreased  by  mixing  pigments  of  other  colors  with  the  first. 
The  green  obtained  from  small  dots  of  blue  and  yellow  pigments 
is  more  intense  than  the  green  of  a  mixture  of  the  same  pigments. 
Any  pigiricnt  color  can  be  matched  by  dots  of  pigments  of  the  addi- 
tive primary  colors.  And  the  color  reflected  from  a  surface  dotted 
with  the  primary  colors  is  of  higher  chroma,  or  intensity  of  hue, 
than  that  obtainable  from  a  surface  painted  with  a  mixture  of  the 
same  pigments. 

Id  one  style  of  impressionistic  painting  great  brilliance  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  spole  of  the  additive  primaries  instead  of  by  use  of  mixtures  of  the  pig- 
ments. To  obtain  the  proper  fusion  of  such  spots,  the  observer  must  view  the 
picture  from  a  distance. 

In  the  laundry,  yellow  linen  Is  made  to  appear  white  by  rinsing  in  water 
tinged  with  blue.  Some  ladies  of  sallow  comple-tion  use  face  powder  tinged 
with  blue. 

481.  Color  Photography. — Moat  methods  o(  making  photographs  in  colors 
depend  upon  the  principle  of  color  mixture  by  juxtaposition.  In  the  Lumifre 
method,  the  color  spots  of  the  picture  consist  of  three  sets  of  starch  granules 
dyed  blue,  green  and  red,  respectively.  The  dyed  granules  are  mixed  in  such 
proportion  that  the  mixture  is  of  a  neutral  gray.  A  dose  layer,  one  granule 
thick,  is  spread  over  a  sticky  glass  plate;  the  spaces  between  the  granulis  are 
filled  with  an  impalpable  black  powder;  and  the  whole  is  coated  with  a  water- 
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proof  vamiah.    Over  the  vuniab  ia  spread  a  film  of  Mnsitive  silver  emulsion. 
This  prepared  plate  is  placed  in  a  cajnera  with  the  glaaa  aide  toward  tho 

Suppose  that  the  object  being  photographed  is  of  the  one  color  green. 
The  green  lig^t  from  the  object  will  be  transmitted  by  the  gteen  granules, 
but  not  by  the  others.  On  developing 
the  latent  iroage,  black  dota  of  reduced 
silver  wiU  be  formed  behind  the  green 
granulea  which  transmitted  li^t.  The 
emulsion  behind  the  other  granulee  is  Ml  g 

imafTected,  Fig,  575.    Now,  instead  of     *  W  K 

"fixing"  the  plate  SB  in  the  development  OtouBll  lE 

of  an  ordinary   negative,   the  silver   is  KH  pB 

dissolved  out  of  the  black  spots  by  means 

of  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  Fia.  57S.  Fia.  676. 

and  sulphuric  acid.    The  spola  formerly 

block  are  now  transparent.    The  emulsion  behind  the  red  and  blue  granules 

is  still  unaffected. 

The  plate  is  again  washed,  exposed  to  white  light,  developed  and  washed. 
This  exposure  lo  white  light  and  second  development  has  produced  opaque 
spots  behind  the  red  and  blue  granules,  Fig.  576.  The  picture  is  a  positive 
made  up  of  green  dote. 

On  looking  through  the  pkte  one  sees  a  green  image  of  the  green  object. 
If  the  object  emitted  light  of  all  colors,  the  picture  on  the  glass  would  be  in 
the  natural  colors  made  up  of  dots  of  the  three  additive  primaries  blue,  green 
and  red.  The  dots  ore  so  small  that  they  are  not  separately  distinguishable  by 
the  eye. 

466.  The    Toung-Helmholtz  ThecMry  of  Color  Vteion. — Our 

color  sensations  are  ae  though  the  retina  were  provided  with  three 
seta  of  sensory  elements  or 
nerves,  one  of  which  is 
h^hly  sensitive  to  blue, 
one  to  green  and  aocther 
to  red.  Each  sensory  ele- 
ment may  be  thought  <^ 
as  sensitive  to  a  less  degree 
Pio  577  throughout  a  considerable 

range  of  wave-lengths. 
The  relation  between  the  wave-length  of  the  light  which  stimu- 
lates these  nerves  and  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  to  which  t. 
given  stimulation  gives  rise,  may  be  somewhat  as  represented  i^ 
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Fig.  577.    The  aeosation  of  white  is  produced  when  the  three 
sets  of  sensory  elements  are  equally  stimulated. 

466.  Color  Blindness. — There  are  a  few  people  whose  color 
sensations  are  as  though  their  retine  were  provided  with  but  two 
sets  of  sensory  elements.  These  persons  are  said  to  have  dichroic 
vision  or  to  be  blind  in  one  color.  Cases  have  been  described  in 
which  two,  and  even  all  three,  of  the  color  sensations  of  the  normal 
eye  were  absent.  The  most  common  form  of  dichroic  vision  is 
red  blindness.  A  few  people  are  green  blind.  Blue  blindnefis  is 
extremely  rare. 

The  spectrum  as  seen  by  a  red-blind  person  does  not  extend 
so  far  toward  the  long  wave-lengths  as  it  does  to  a  person  with 
normal  or  trichroic  vision.  There  is  a  region  at  r,  Fig.  577,  at 
which  a  neutral  gray  is  perceived.  The  spectrum  as  seen  by  a 
green-blind  person  is  without  green  and  has  a  neutral  gray  band 
at  g.  Fig.  577.  To  a  red-bUnd  person  the  blues  will  match  rose, 
and  dark  greens  and  browns  will  match  dark  red.  To  a  green- 
blind  person  the  light  greens  and  grays  will  match  rose,  and  the 
light  greens  and  browns  will  match  dark  red. 

Color  blindness  is  oi^nic,  inherited  and  incurable.  It  is 
not  affected  by  training  in  color  matching.  An  artificial  color 
blindness  is  sometimes  caused  by  tobacco  or  alcohol.  About 
4  per  cent  of  men  are  color-blind  and  about  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  women.  A  larger  number  have  color  weakness.  The  pro- 
portion of  color  blind  is  greatest  among  the  Quakers  and  the  Jews. 

Dalton,  the  English  chemist,  who  was  red-blind,  made  the 
first  systematic  study  of  the  phenomenon.  Red-blindness  is 
still  sometimes  called  daUtmism.  It  is  related  that  the  Quaker 
meeting  of  which  Dalton  was  a  member  was  once  shocked  to  see 
him  enter  attired  in  the  drab  coat  and  knee  breeches  of  the  sect — 
and  briUiant  red  stockings. 

A  person  who  is  either  red-blind  or  green-blind  cannot  dis- 
tinguish by  sight  red  fruit  from  green  fruit.  To  a  red-blind  person 
the  azure  of  the  sky  produces  a  color  sensation  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  blush  on  a  maiden's  cheek. 

467.  Color  Contrast^Lay  a  piece  of  red  paper,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  attached  to  a  thread,  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
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Fix  the  glance  attentively  on  the  red  spot.  If  after  about  a 
minute  an  assistant  jerks  away  the  red  paper,  the  spot  of  white 
paper  uncovered  by  the  piece  of  red  paper  will  appear  greenish.  If 
instead  of  red,  a  piece  of  yellow  paper  had  been  used,  the  after 
image  would  have  been  bluish.  Whatever  the  color  of  the  small 
piece  of  paper,  the  after  image  is  of  approximately  the  oomple- 
mentary  color.  The  formation  of  an  after  image  of  a  color 
approximately  complementary  to  the  color  on  which  the  glance 
bad  previously  rested  is  called  successive  amirast. 

As  the  glance  moves  from  one  color  to  another  the  comple- 
mentary of  the  first  color  is  carried  along  and  modifies  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  second  color.  If  green  and  red  spots  are  in 
contact,  the  sensation  of  green  will  be  strengthened  by  the  green 
after  image  of  red,  and  the  sensation  of  red  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  red  after  image  of  green.  If  black  be  placed  next  to  white,  the 
black  will  appear  blacker  and  the  white  will  appear  whiter.  Two 
complementary  colors  are  strengthened  by  juxtaposition.  The 
sensation  of  any  color  is  modified  by  the  complementary  of  an 
adjacent  color.  If  yellow  be  placed  next  to  red,  the  yellow  will 
appear  greenish  and  the  red  will  appear  bluish. 

Many  pairs  of  colors  placed  side  by  side  appear  to  "  run  " 
at  the  Une  of  contact.  This  effect  can  be  prevented  by  separating 
the  colors  by  a  black  or  a  white  line. 

After  imf^es  and  successive  contrast  are  probably  due  to 
retinal  fatigue.  In  terms  of  the  Young-Hehnholtz  Color  Theory, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  red  sensory  elements  at  a  spot  of  the  retina 
have  bectmie  fatigued.  If  now  white  Ught  be  incident  on  that 
spot  of  the  retina,  only  the  blue  and  the  green  sensory  elements 
will  be  strongly  affected.  Hence,  the  after  image  will  consiBt 
largely  of  the  complementary  color  to  that  which  produced  the 
fatigue.     The  after  image  will  be  weak  if  the  fatigue  be  sUght. 

«8.  The  Color  of  Land  ud  Sea  Produced  b;  Sotteriag  of  Light— The 
color  of  a  distant  mountain  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  incident  light  and 
upon  the  color  absorbed  from  the  refiected  light  while  traveUng  from  the 
mountain  to  the  observer.  On  a  clear  day  an  inland  mouot4un  is  illumined 
by  blue  ekyligbt  and  consequently  appears  bluish.  But  if  the  mountain  be 
separated  from  the  obaerver  by  either  a  dusty  desert  or  a  large  body  of  water,  a 
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reddish  hue  will  be  imparted  to  the  light  traveling  U)  the  obaerver,  and  th« 
motmt&iii  will  appear  reddish-blue,  violet,  or  purple  (Art.  457).  Violet  tones 
cannot  be  given  to  objects  in  the  (aTeground  or  when  the  sky  is  overcast. 

Clear  water  is  very  slightly  blue-green.  When  water  is  still,  it  appear^  of 
the  color  of  the  sky,  whatever  ita  own  color.  But  when  broken  into  wavea  ita 
own  color  modifies  the  blue  from  the  sky.  It  is  impoaaible  to  have  a  blue 
aea  when  the  sky  is  overcast. 

The  color  of  ice  is  that  of  wat«r  except  as  modified  by  the  presence  of  air 
bubUea.  When  light  goes  from  water  or  ice  to  air,  much  of  the  light  is  totally 
reflected.  For  this  reason  a  mass  of  foam,  snow  or  ice  cont«imng  bubbka 
of  air,  appears  white. 

When  an  object  is  in  shadow  it  is  less  illumined  than  when  not  in  shadow, 
but  the  color  is  unchanged  except  as  modified  by  light  from  the  sky  or  sur- 
rounding objects.  Under  a  blue  sky  shadows  are  bluish.  The  weak  violet 
shadows  which  are  noticeable  when  a  snowy  landscape  is  illumined  by  a 
yellow-red  sunspt  are  due  to  a  different  cause.  This  is  an  effect  of  contrast. 
If  the  eye  has  looked  at  yellow-red  and  is  then  turned  away,  the  sensation  of 
violet  is  always  induced.  And  so,  as  the  eye  moves  from  the  yellow-red 
light  on  the  snow  to  the  gray  shadow,  a  sensation  of  violet  is  induced  and  the 
shadow  appears  violet. 

469.  The  Color  of  a  Body  Dependent  upon  Oie  Color  of  the 
Incident  Light. — Two  bodiee  may  match  in  color  when  illumined 
by  white  light  and  be  quite  different  in  color  when  illumined  by 
colored  light.  For  example  consider  the  coloring  matter  of  plants 
called  chlorophyU.  This  aubetance  transmits  green  freely  and 
yellow  and  red  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  red  and  part  of  the 
green  combine  to  produce  the  sensation  of  white.  Thus,  the  color 
sensation  produced  by  the  transmitted  and  reflected  light  is  a 
mixture  of  yellow,  green  and  white.  It  is  usually  called  yellow- 
green.  When  illiunined  by  red  light,  chlorophyll  shows  red.  But 
a  yellow-green  pigment,  containing  no  red,  which  matches  chloro- 
phyll in  white  light  will  appear  black  in  red  light.  If  a  green  leaf 
and  a  board  painted  green  are  viewed  through  a  piece  of  red  glass 
the  former  will  appear  red  and  the  latter  black. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  Great  War  certain  military  objects  situated 
amid  green  foliage  were  painted  green  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  vin- 
bihty  to  distant  observers.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  camouflage 
was  ineffective.  The  enemy  aviators  had  been  suppUed  with  glasses  of  the 
proper  color  to  distinguish  the  green  containing  red  from  ordinary  p 
green.    Afterward  the  composition  of  the  pigment  gieen  was  corrected. 
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The  American  army  uniform  is  of  a  dull  orange-yellow  color  which  at  a 
tance  is  inconspicuous  in  either  a  background  of  foliage  or  of  barren  ground. 
But  when  observed  through  yeUow-orange  glass  the  uniform  appears  lighter 
than  surrounding  foliage,  and  when  observed  through  blue-green  glass  the 
uniform  appears  darker  than  the  foliage. 


Questions 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  color  sensation  produced  by  an  object  depend? 

2.  What  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  "  blue  print  "  in  red  light? 

3.  Why  do  purple  flowers  appear  red  by  lamplight? 

4.  What  color  of  hat  or  waist  would  cause  the  complexion  of  a  pale  blonde 
to  appear  more  rosy? 

5.  What  color  of  dress  would  diminish  the  yellow  of  a  sallow  complexion? 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


DOUBLE  REFRACTION 


470.  The  PhsnoiiMiu  of  Double  Refraction.— In  the  case  of 
glass  and  other  isotropic  media,  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
limited  up  to  the  present  time,  light  is  transmitted  with  the  same 
speed  in  all  directions.  But  in  a  lai^  proportion  of  crystals,  light, 
heat,  and  mechanical  vibrations  are  transmitted  with  different 
speeds  in  different  directions.  Such  substances  are  called  aniso- 
tropic media.  Calcite,  sometimes  called  Iceland  apar,  ia  a  striking 
example,  while  quartz  and  tourmaline  have  the  same  property  to  a 
less  degree. 


On  looking  through  a  crystal  of  caJcite  placed  in  front  of  a 
br^htly  illumined  apertiu^  one  will  usually  see  two  spots  of  light 
instead  of  one.  If  the  direction  of  the  incident  light,  SA,  Fig,  578, 
be  normal  to  the  base  of  the  crystal,  one  portion  of  the  light  will  be 
transmitted  undeviated  as  in  the  case  of  glass,  while  another  por- 
tion will  be  deviated  at  A,  again  at  D,  and  will  emerge  parallel  to 
the  original  direction.  On  rotating  the  crystal,  the  spot  of  light  0 
will  remmn  stationary  while  the  spot  E  will  rotate  about  it.  The 
l^ht  prop^ated  in  the  direction  AO  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of 
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refraction  (Art.  165),  but  the  light  propagated  along  the  path  ADE 
does  not  obey  these  laws.  If  the  direction  of  the  incident  light  is 
oblique,  Fig.  579,  one  of  the  refracted  rays  obeys  the  ordinary 
laws  of  refraction  whereas  the  other  does  not.  The  ray  that 
obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction  is  called  the  ordinary  ray; 
the  ray  that  does  not  obey  these  laws  is  called  the  exiraordinary  ray. 

Since  the  light  along  the  ordinary  and  along  the  extraordinary 
rays  has  been  deviated  from  its  original  direction  by  different 
amounts,  the  speed  along  these  two  rays  must  be  different.  On 
looking  through  the  crystal  toward  the  illumined  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm  one  will  observe  that  the  bright  spot  corresponding  to 
the  ordinary  ray  appears  to  be  nearer  the  observer  than  the  other, 
Fig.  580.  Therefore  the  light  propagated  along  the  ordinary  ray 
Buffers  the  greater  change  of  speed  on  entering  the  crystal  and  on 
emei^ng  into  the  air.  Consequently,  in  a  crystal  of  caleite,  the 
speed  along  the  ordinary  ray  is  less  than  the  speed  along  the 
extraordinary  ray. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  light  can  be  propagated  through 
a  crystal  of  caleite  without  Buffering  double  refraction.  When 
light  traverses  a  crystal  in  this  direction,  the  ordinary  ray  and  the 
extraordinary  become  coincident,  A  direction  in  which  hght  can 
be  propagated  in  an  anisotropic  substance  without  the  occurrence 
of  double  refraction  is  called  the  opHc  axis  of  the  subetance.  Some 
substances  have  two  optic  axes. 

The  optic  axis  of 
a  crystal  of  caleite  is 
the  direction  of  a  line 
that  makes  equal 
angles  with  the  three 
et^es  of  one  of  the 
obtuse  trihedral  angles 
of  the  crystal.  A 
plane  parallel  to  the  Fia.  581. 

optic  axis  of  a  crystal 

and  perpendicular  to  the  face  on  which  tight  is  incident  is 
called  a  principal  plane  of  the  crystal.  For  a  crystal  of  caleite 
having  all  the  edges  of  equal  length,  Fig.  581,  the  optic  axis  is 
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parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  obtuse  trihedral  angles.  Any  plane 
parallel  to  the  shaded  section  is  a  principal  plane  of  the  crystal 
relative  to  the  faces  MN  and  PQ. 

If  the  light  emerging  from  the  crystal  be  examined  by  the  aid 
of  a  mirror  placed  at  the  angle  of  maximum  polarization  (Art,  383), 
or  by  the  aid  of  any  other  detector  of  plane  polarized  light,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  light  along  each  ray  is  plane  polarized,  and  that 
the  planes  of  [mlarization  of  the  light  in  the  two  rays  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another. 

Ordtn&ry  light  becomee  pol&rued  on  travereing  A  piece  of  glaas  or  other 
iaotropic  aubetance  that  w  under  stress.  That  is,  glass,  or  other  isotropic 
BubeUuice  is  rendered  doubly  refracting  by  the  application  of  mechanical  stress. 
By  examining  the  transmitted  light  with  the  aid  of  a  detector  of  polarised  light 
the  directioD  of  the  stress  can  be  determined  and  also  the  approximate  mag- 
nitude of  the  stress.  When  a  mass  of  hot  glass  cools  too  suddenly,  streaseB  are 
set  up  in  it  which  Himiniah  its  ability  to  withstand  shoclis.  The  preeence  of 
these  strtMes  can  be  easily  detected  by  examining  the  specimen  with  the  aid 
of  some  detector  of  polarised  light.  To  prevent  these  internal  stresses,  glass 
must  be  annealed  by  cooling  bo  slowly  that  the  internal  Strains  have  time  to  be 
relieved  before  the  molecules  acquire  fixed  poeitionB. 

471.  Fresnel's  Theory  <A  Double  Refraction. — A  theory 
of  double  refraction  must  coordinate  the  following  facts: 

(a)  Light  traverses  certain  substances  with  speeds  which  are 
different  in  different  directions. 

(6)  In  some  substances  there  is  one  and  in  some  substances 
there  are  two  directtonB  in  which  light  can  be  transmitted  without 
double  refraction, 

(c)  In  all  other  directions  an  incident  wave  is  divided  into  two 
waves  which  traverse  the  substance  with  different  speeds. 

{d)  The  hght  in  each  of  these  waves  is  plane  polarized,  and  the 
planes  of  polarization  of  the  two  waves  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another. 

A  crude  and  imperfect  analogy  suggests  itself.  Consider  a 
loi^  steel  rod  of  rectangular  cross-section  with  one  end  fastened 
in  a  vise  and  the  other  end  free.  If  the  free  end,  Fig.  582,  be  dis- 
placed in  the  direction  AA'  and  then  released,  a  restoring  force 
will  be  developed  in  the  direction  A'A  whigh  will  cause  the  fre9 
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end  to  vibrate  along  this  line.  This  vibration  will  be  propagated 
along  the  length  of  the  rod  with  a  certain  speed.  If  the  free  end 
had  been  displaced  in  the  direction  BB'  a  greater  reetoring  force 
would  have  been  developed  in  the  direction  B'B  and  the  vibration 
would  have  been  transmitted  down  the  rod  with  greater  Speed.  If, 
however,  the  free  end  is  displaced 
.  in  the  direction  CC  the  restoring 
force  is  the  resultant  of  forces 
in  the  directions  A'A  and  B'B. 
This  produces  a  vibration  of  the 
free  end  of  the  rod  which  is  the 
resultant  of  a  vibration  in  the 
line  AA'  and  another  in  the  di- 
rection BB'.  Smce  these  vibra- 
tions are  of  different  periode,  two 
waves  of  different  speeds  will  be  sent  simultaneously  down  the  rod. 
Consequently,  the  disturbance  produced  by  the  original  displace- 
ment in  the  direction  CC  haa  been  resolved  into  two  waves  polar- 
ized at  right  angles  to  one  another  and  traveling  with  unequal 
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We  may  think  of  ordinary  or  unpolarized  light  as  consisting 
of  vibrations  which  occur  successively  in  all  directions  normal  to 
the  line  of  propagation.  Plane  polarized  light  consists  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  single  direction  normal  to  the  line  of  propagation. 
We  may  then  imagine  that  on  entering  a  doubly  refracting  sub- 
stance, the  vibrations  of  a  wave  of  ordinary  light  are  quickly 
altered  in  direction  till  all  the  vibrations  are  limited  to  two  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  one  another.  That  is,  the  incident  wave 
has  been  polarized  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
This  change  has  been  effected  without  absorption  of  energy  and 
the  energy  in  the  incident  wave  has  been  equally  divided  between 
the  two  transmitted  waves. 

The  phenomena  of  double  refraction  suggest  that  light  vibra- 
tions in  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  like  mechanical  vibrations 
in  a  flat  spring,  have  different  speeds  for  different  directions  of 
vibration.  It  is  found  that  in  the  case  of  substances  of  which 
calcite  is  an  example,  the  speed  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  is  least. 
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and  the  speed  [>erpeiidicular  to  the  optic  ajos  is  greatest.  In 
terms  of  the  previously  considered  aD&logy,  the  Ught  vibrations  in  a 
specimen  of  calcite  C,  Fig.  583,  in  which  the  optic  axis  AX  is  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  correspond  to  the  mechanical  vibrations  of 
a  flat  spring  SP  which  is  wider  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  than 
in  the  direction  normal  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  If  the  spring 
vibrates  perpendicular  to  the 
paper,  waves  travel  slowly  in  the 
direction  SP,  and  if  the  spring 
vibrates  in  the  plane  of  the  paper 
waves  travel  faster  in  the  direc- 
tion SP.  So  it  may  be  that  if  the 
vibrations  of  the  light  waves  in 
the  crystal  are  perpendicular  to 
AX,  the  waves  which  travel  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  AX 
go  slowly ;  whereas  if  the  vibrations  of  the  light  waves  in  the  crystal 
are  parallel  to  AX,  the  waves  which  travel  in  the  direction  per- 
pendicular to  AX  go  faster. 

When  the  free  end  of  the  spring  is  displaced  in  any  direction 
inclined  to  the  long  axis  of  its  cros^-section,  and  then  released,  two 
plane  polarized  waves  will  be  produced.  These  move  along  the 
length  of  the  spring  with  different  speeds,  and  their  planes  of 
polarization  are  perpendicular  to  one  another.  Since  light  vibra- 
tions have  different  speeds  in  different  directions  of  a  doubly 
refracting  substance,  we  should  expect  that  if  a  wave  consisting  of 
transverse  vibrations  in  all  directions  is  incident  on  such  a  sub- 
stance, the  wave  wiU,  in  general,  be  resolved  into  two  components 
polarized  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  In  the  section  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  583,  one  set  of  vibrations  will  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper  and  the  other  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  If,  however,  the  incident  wave  advances  in  the  direction 
of  the  optic  axis,  all  the  vibrations  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
and  no  polarization  will  be  produced. 

Fig.  584  represents  a  section  of  a  doubly  refracting  substance 
cut  parallel  to  a  principal  plane.  Each  point  of  the  surface  BD 
on  which  a  wave  impinges  will  be  a  center  from  which  two  waves 
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will  be  propagated  in  all  directions.  Consider  that  part  of  the 
tight  which  travels  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  We  may  think  of 
the  vibrations  of  one  of  the  waves  traveling  in  this  plane  as  being 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  other  wave 
traveling  in  this  plane  as  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  In  Fig.  584  we  shall  consider  the  waves  in  which  the 
vibrations  are  in  the  principal  plane,  and  in  Fig.  585  we  shall  con- 
sider the  waves  in  which  the  vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  the 
principal  plane. 

In  Fig.  584  the  wave  origiDatiDg  at  some  point  C  will,  in  a 
certain  interval  of  time,  have  traveled  a  distance  CE  parallel  to 
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the  Optic  axis  and  a  greater  distance  CF  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis.  The  trace  of  this  elementary  wave  front  on  the  principal 
plane  of  the  crystal  is  not  circular  but  is  eUiptical.  Traces  of  the 
waves  originating  at  points  B  and  D  are  also  shown  in  the  diagram. 
The  envelo[>e  of  these  elementary  wave  fronts,  GH,  is  the  wave 
front  of  the  refracted  wave.  Light  from  C  meets  the  new  wave 
front  at  the  point  of  tangency  of  the  elementary  wave  and  the 
envelope.  In  an  anisotropic  crystal  the  ray  is  generally  not  normal 
to  the  wave  front.  When  the  wave  emerges  from  the  crystal, 
each  [mint  of  the  surface  becomes  a  center  of  disturbance  from  which 
spherical  waves  are  sent  into  the  air.  Consequently  the  emer^nt 
ray  is  normal  to  the  wave  front  in  the  air. 

By  the  aid  of  Fig.  585  we  shall  consider  the  wave  in  the  crystal 
due  to  vibrations  normal  to  the  principal  plane.     In  this  case,  the 
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disturbance  originatmg  at  some  point  C  will  in  a  certain  interval 
of  time  have  traveled  a  certain  distance  CE  parallel  to  the  optic 
axis  and  an  equal  distcince  CF  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axia. 
Consequently  the  trace  on  the  principal  plane  of  the  elementary 
wave  from  C  is  circular.  The  envelope  of  the  elementary  wave 
fronts  from  all  the  points  from  B  to  D  is  the  refracted  wave  front 
GH  due  to  the  component  under  consideration.  A  ray  from  C  will 
be  normal  to  this  wave  front  and  will  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of 
refraction. 

472.  The  Planes  of  Polarization  of  Light  in  an  AniBotropic 
Medium. — When  light  from  any  source  is  copiously  reflected 
by  a  mirror  set  in  one  position,  but  is  not  reflected  when  the 
mirror  is  rotated  90°  about  an  axis  coincident  with  the  incident 
ray.  the  incident  light  is  said  to  be  plane  polarized.  The  plane 
of  polarization  is  defined  as  that  particular  plane  of  incidence  in 
which  light  is  most  copiously  reflected. 

When  plane  polarized  light  is  incident  upon  a  crystal  of  calcite, 
it  is  found  that  if  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  incident  tight  is 
parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal,  only  the  ordinary  ray 
is  transmitted,  whereas,  if  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  incident 
light  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal,  only  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted.  Consequently,  the  ordinary 
ray  is  polarized  in  the  principal  plane  of  calcite,  while  the  extraor- 
dinary ray  is  polarized  perpendicularly  to  the  principal  plane. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  light,  the  vibra^ 
tions  of  plane  polarized  light  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
polarization. 

473.  Polarizing  Prisms. — The  most  effective  means  of  pro- 
ducing polarized  light  is  by  the  use  of  doubly  refracting  crystals. 
When  transmitted  by  a  doubly  refracting  substance,  ordinary 
light  is  separated  into  two  parts  each  consisting  of  plane  polarized 
light.  On  emerging  from  the  crystals  these  two  parts  usually 
recombine  and  form  ordinary  light.  But  if  one  of  these  parts  can 
be  eliminated  by  being  absorbed  or  by  being  reflected  to  one  side, 
the  emergent  light  will  be  plane  polarized. 

The  polarization  produced  when  l^ht  traverses  tourmaline  is 
due  to  the  absorption  of  one  of  the  components  into  which  the 
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incident  light  is  reeolved.  A  tourmaline  polsriscope  coneietB  of  tvo 
plateB  of  tounnaline  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  Fig.  151, 
p.  197.  But  as  tounnaline  crystals  are  small  and  usually  strongly 
colored,  this  type  of  polariscope  is  unavailable  for  most  purposee. 

A  conunonly  employed  device  for  producing  plane  pdariied 
light  consists  of  a  piece  of  {calcite  in  which  the  second  face  makes 
such  an  angle  with  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  that  one 
of  these  components  is  transmitted  whereas  the  other  is  totally 
reflected  to  one  side. 

Foucault's  prism  consists.  Fig.  586,  <^  an  equilateral  rhomb 
of  calcite  cut  by  a  plane  BC.  The  two  sides  of  the  cut  are  polished 
and  separated  by  a  thin  film  of  air.  On  entering  the  calcite  l^t 
is  resolved  into  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary  ray  which  meet 
the  face  BC  at  different  angles.    The  light  in  the  ordinary  ray  is 
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incident  on  the  air  film  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical  angle 
(Art.  397)  and  is  totally  reflected  to  the  side  of  the  prism  where  it  is 
absorbed  by  black  paint.  The  light  in  the  extraordinary  ray  is 
incident  on  the  air  film  at  an  angle  tese  than  the  critical  angle  and 
is  not  totally  reflected.  The  emergent  light  E  is  plane  polarized. 
The  second  half  BCD  of  the  prism  prevents  dispersion  and  de- 
viation. 

An  objection  to  the  prism  is  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
l^ht  in  the  extraordinary  ray  is  lost.  This  is  because  the  refract- 
ive index  of  calcite  differs  considerably  from  that  of  air.  To 
prevent  the  excessive  loss  of  light  in  the  emergent  ray  due  to 
reflection  at  the  air  film,  Nicol  substituted  for  the  air  film  a  thin 
layer  of  Canada  balsam.  As  the  index  of  refraction  of  Canada 
balsam  is  nearly  that  of  calcite,  there  will  be  Uttle  reflection  at  the 
surface  of  the  Canada  balsam  unless  the  light  is  incident  on  it 
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at  an  angle  not  less  than  the  critical  angle.  The  critical  angle 
from  calcite  to  Canada  balsam  beii^  greater  than  that  from  cal- 
cite  to  air,  hght  must  be  incident  on  the  Canada  balsam  film,  Fig. 
587,  at  a  larger  angle  than  in  the  case  of  the  air  film,  Fig.  586. 
This  requires  that  the  Nicol  prism  shall  be  about  three  times  as 
long  as  a  Foucault  prism.  But  although  large  clear  crystals  of 
calcite  are  expensive,  there  is  bo  much  more  light  transmitted  by  a 
Nicol  prism  than  by  a  Foucault  prism  that  the  Nicol  prism  is 
much  more  commonly  used. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  relation  between  the 
direction  of  vibration  and  the  plane  of  polarization,  the  direction 
of  vibration  of  the  light  emerging  from  either  a  Foucault  or  a  Nicol 
prism  is  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  end  face.  A  plane 
parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonals  of  the  two  end  faces  of  a  polarizing 
prism  is  called  a  principal  section  of  the  prism. 

Either  a  Foucault  or  a  Nicol  prism  can  be  used  as  an  analyzer 
or  as  a  polarizer.  When  two  polarizing  prisms  are  placed  end  to 
end,  with  their  principal  sections  parallel,  the  light  transmitted 
by  the  first  is  transmitted  by  the  second  with  little  diminution. 
If  one  of  the  prisms  be  rotated  about  an  axis  coinciding  with  the 
incident  ray,  the  intensity  of  the  light  emerging  from  the  second 
prism  gradually  diminishes,  until,  when  the  prisms  are  "  crossed" 
— that  is,  when  their  principal  sections  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another — the  intensity  of  the  emergent  light  is  zero.  If  the  rota- 
tion be  continued,  the  intensity  of  the  emergent  light  increases 
until  it  attains  a  maximum  value  when  the  principal  sections  of 
the  two  prisms  are  again  parallel. 

Polarizing  prisms  are  also  made  which  have  the  two  end  faces 
perpendicular  to  the  sides.  With  these  prisms  there  is  very  little 
loss  of  light  by  refiection  at  the  end  faces.  If  such  a  prism  be 
rotated  about  the  optic  axis,  there  will  be  no  lateral  shifting  of  the 
transmitted  beam. 

474.  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarization.— If  a  plat«  of 
quartz  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis  be  interposed  in  the 
path  of  light  that  traverses  a  polarizer  and  analyzer  set  for  extinc- 
tion, the  field  of  view  of  the  analyzer  becomes  bright.  If  the  light 
be  monochromatic,  the  light  emerging  from  the  quartz  can  be 
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quenched  by  rotating  the  analyzer  through  a  certain  angle.  Thus, 
the  light  transmitted  by  the  quartz  plate  is  plane  polarized  in  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  incident  light. 
This  fact  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that  in  traversing  the 
quartz  plate,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  Ught  is  rotated  through  a 
certain  angle.  The  ability  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
light  is  possessed  by  many  substances,  solid,  Uquid,  and  gaseous. 
Some  produce  a  rotation  in  the  clockwise  direction,  while  others 
produce  a  rotation  in  the  counterclockwise  direction. 

Biot  found,  (a)  that  the  amounk  of  rotation  produced  by  any 
substance  is  proportional  to  the  thickness;  (b)  that  when  Ught 
traverses  more  than  one  substance,  the  rotation  equals  the  alge- 
braic smn  of  the  rotations  due  to  the  separate  substances;  (c) 
the  rotation  depends  upon  the  wave-length  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted; {d)  in  the  case  of  solutions  of  active  substances  in  inactive 
solvents,  the  rotation  is  proportional  to  the  concentration. 

A  plate  of  quartz  1  mm.  thick,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis,  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  of  red  light  about  18°,  and 
of  yellow  Ught  about  22°.  A  colunm  of  50  per  cent  aqueous  cane 
sugar  solution,  10  cm.  long,  produces  a  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  yeUow  light  of  about  21.7°. 

475.  Elementary  Explanation  of  the  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of 
Polarization. — It  can  be  shown  that  any  sunple  harmonic  motion 
can  be  resolved  into  two  uniform  circular  motions  of  equal  period 
in  opposite  directions.  This  fact  can  be  iUustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing device:  Let  a  bead  Jlf  be  so  moimted  on  a  rod  OM  that  it 
can  rotate  clockwise  in  its  own  plane  at  a  uniform  rate  about  an 
axis  through  0  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper;  and  let 
this  axis  through  0  simultaneously  rotate  with  the  same  angular 
speed  in  the  counterclockwise  direction  about  another  paraUel 
axis  through  C.  In  Fig.  588,  Oi,  O2,  O3  and  O4  represent  positions 
of  the  end  0  of  the  rod,  and  Afi,  M2,  Ms  and  M4  represent  the 
corresponding  positions  of  the  other  end  M, 

In  the  first  position  Jlf  is  at  C  and  is  moving  horizontaUy  to  the 
left  with  respect  to  0,  while  at  the  same  time  0  is  moving  to  the 
left  with  respect  to  C.  The  resultant  motion  of  Jlf  is  therefore 
directed  toward  the  left,  and  its  speed  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  0. 
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In  the  second  position  M  ia  at  X  and  is  moving  upward  vith 
respect  to  O,  while  0  is  moving  with  equal  speed  downward  with 
respect  to  C.  At  this  position,  then,  the  motion  of  M  with  respect 
toCis  zero. 

Similarly  we  see  that  in  the  third  position,  M  is  again  at  C, 
but  this  time  is  moving  to  the  right.  In  the  fourth  position,  M  is 
at  rest  at  X'. 

If  we  consider  any  other  position,  we  find  that  M  still  lies  on 
the  line  XX'.  For  example,  if  the  selected  position  be  half  way 
between  the  first  and  the  second,  M  is  somewhere  between  O3 
and  M2;  its  velocity  with  respect  to  0  is  directed  upward  toward 
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the  left  and  the  velocity  of  0  with  respect  to  C  is  directed  down- 
ward toward  the  left.  The  resultant  velocity  of  Af  is  horizontal 
and  toward  the  left.  Thus  we  see  that  as  a  result  of  the  two  oun- 
ponent  circular  motions  the  bead  traveb  back  and  forth  along  a 
strait  hne. 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  if  the  speed  of  one  of  the  circular 
components  be  retarded  for  a  time,  and  then  be  allowed  to  resume 
its  former  value,  the  path  of  the  resultant  simple  harmonic  motion 
will  be  rotated  from  the  axis  XX'  to  some  new  position  AA', 
Fig.  589.  To  fix  the  ideas,  suppose  that  while  0  has  traveled 
360°  with  respect  to  C,  A/  has  traveled  only  330°  with  respect  to  0. 
At  this  instant  the  bead  M  is  at  the  position  M',  Fig.  589.  If  from 
this  instant  the  retardation  ceases  and  both  components  become 
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of  the  same  speed,  the  resultant  motion  will  be  back  and  forth 
along  the  axis  ACA'. 

The  explanation  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polaiuation 
is  based  on  the  principles  above  illustrated  and  has  been  fully 
verified  by  Fresnel  both  theoretically  and  experimentally.  Accord- 
ing to  the  work  of  Fresnel  it  appears  that  plane  polarised  light  may 
be  regarded  as  being  composed  of  two  portions,  circularly  polarised 
in  opposite  directions.  In  traversing  any  substance,  plane  polar- 
ized light  is  resolved  into  its  two  cireularly  polarized  components, 
and  these  componenta  may  traverse  the  substance  with  different 
speeds.  If  the  two  components  traverse  the  given  substance  in 
any  direction  with  equal  speed,  they  combine  on  emergence  into 
plane  polarized  light  polarized  in  the  same  plane  as  before  entering 
the  given  substance.  If,  however,  the  two  components  traverse 
the  given  substance  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  with  imequal 
speeds,  the  emergent  light  is  plane  polarized  in  a  plane  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  entrant  light. 

If  plane  polarized  light  be  incident  normally  upon  a  plate  of 
doubly  refracting  substance  cut  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  the 
emergent  Ught  may  be  plane  polarized,  circularly  polarized,  or 
eUiptically  polarized,  depending  upon  the  relative  retardation  of  the 
two  components  produced  by  the  substance. 


470.  Lanrenf  I  HaU-iludtt  Analfier. — ^Tbe  obviouB  method  of  d 
the  amount  of  roUktion  of  the  pbuie  of  polariHtioa  produced  by  any  sub- 
etance  irould  be  to  set  two  Niool  prisms  for  eztmctian; 
place  the  substance  under  mvestigation  betweoi  the 
prisma;  and  rotate  one  prism  until  the  field  of  view 
again  becomes  dark.  The  troubke  with  this  method 
are  that  the  eye  is  not  very  aensitire  to  small  changes 
of  brightness,  and  the  mind  cannot  accurately  com- 
pare the  brightness  of  two  things  unless  seen  smiul- 
taneously  and  in  juxtaposition.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties  several  methods  have  been  devised  m  which 
the  plane  polarised  light  entering  the  analysing  Nicol  is 
divided  into  two  plane  polariied  portions  with  the  planes 
of  polariiatioQ  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to  one  another.  TliUB,  suFpose  that  in 
advancing  toward  the  observer,  monochromatic  plane  polarised  li^t  in  which 
the  vibration  is  parallel  to  OB,  Fig.  590,  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  which 
illumines  the  right  half  of  the  field  of  view  and  retains  its  origiDal  plane  of 
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vibration,  and  another  portion  of  equal  brightnces  which  illumines  the  left 
half  of  the  field  of  view  sjid  haa  ita  plane  of  vibration  parallel  toO^I.  Without 
an  analiying  Nicol,  both  halves  of  the  field  of  view  are  of  the  same  brightnew. 
But  with  an  analysing  Nicol  the  two  halves  are  unequally  bright  except  when 
the  principal  plane  of  the  analyKT  ia  parallel  to  YV. 

The  device  used  by  Laurent  to  produce  this  aeparation  of  plane  polariied 
light  into  two  portions  conaiate  of  a  plate  of  quarts  YXY'  and  a  plate  of  glaea 
YX'Y',  Fig.  500,  joined  together  along  one  edge.  The  plate  of  quartz  is  cut 
with  the  optic  axis  parallel  to  the  joint  YY',  and  is  of  Buch  a  thickness  that 
during  the  passage  of  light  through  it,  light  in  the  extraordinary  ray  is  retarded 
iDore  than  light  in  the  ordinary  ray  by  an  amount  equal  to  one^half  wave- 
'  length  of  the  monochromatic  hght  used.  The  giam  plate  is  of  such  a  thickness 
that  the  light  which  traveraea  it  ia  reduced  in  brightness,  through  absorption 
and  reflection,  by  the  same  amount  aa  the  hght  that  traveises  the  quarti  plate. 

Suppose  that  in  the  monochromatic  plane  polarized  light  incident  on  the 
compound  quarts-glass  plate  the  vibration  is  parallel  to  some  line  OB.  The 
part  of  the  light  incident  on  the  glass  plate  emerges  with  the  vibration  in 
the  same  plane  OB,  but  the  portion  incident  on  the  quarts  emerges  as  plane 
polarized  light  with  the  vibration  in  Bome  other  plane  OA.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  emergent  light,  OB  and  OA,  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  joint  YY'.  Consequently,  when  a  Nicol  prism  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  quarts-glass  plate  with  the  principal  plane  parallel  to  the  joint,  the 
field  of  view  is  uniformly  bright.  With  the  Nicol  turned  out  of  this  position, 
even  very  slightly,  the  two  halves  of  the  field  of  view  are  of  unequal  brightness. 
This  quartE-glass  plate  is  called  Laurent's  k^-thade  aiujiyzer, 

Aa  usually  employed,  the  half-shade  analyzer  is  placed  between  two  Nicol 
prisma  with  the  joint  between  the  quartz  and  glass  plates  slightly  inclined  to 
the  principal  plane  of  the  polarizing  Nicol.  The  polarizing  prism  is  illumined 
with  monochromatic  light  and  the  analyzing  prism  is  turned  till  the  field  of 
view  ia  uniform.  The  specimen  under  investigation  is  then  placed  betweoi 
(be  half  shade  analyzer  and  the  analysing  prism.  If  a  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarisation  has  been  produced,  the  two  halves  of  the  field  of  view  are  no 
longer  equally  bright.  The  angle  through  which  the  analyzing  Nicol  must  be 
turned  to  bring  the  two  halves  to  equal  brightness  ia  the  amount  of  rotation 
produced  by  the  specimen. 

47T.  Hie  Laurent  Saccharimeter. — In  customs  bouses  and  sugar  refineries 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  method  for  quickly  determining  the  per- 
CMttage  of  pure  sugar  in  a  given  specimen  of  ayrup  or  aoUd  augar.  The  most 
convenient  means,  and  the  one  usuaJly  employed,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
si^ar  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  passing  through  it.  A  tubo 
with  glass  ends  is  first  filled  with  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  of  known  concen- 
tration, and  the  amount  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  produced 
by  it  b  observed.  The  same  tube  ia  then  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  given 
specimen  and  the  amount  of  rotation  produced  by  it  is  observed.    Since  for  a 
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layer  of  constant  thickness  and  temperature,  the  rotation  depends  directly 
upon  the  concentration,  the  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  given  specimen  can  be 
readily  computed.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  sugar  content  of  a 
solution  is  called  a  aaccharimeter, 

Laurent's  saccharimeter  consists  of  a  lens  O,  Fig.  591,  for  parallelizing  the 
light  emitted  by  some  source  not  shown  in  the  engraving,  a  polarizing  prism  P, 
a  half-^hade  analyzer  Z),  a  specimen  tube  S,  an  analyzing  Nicol  .4,  an  eye- 
piece Ef  and  a  divided  circle  V  for  reading  the  angle  through  which  the  ana- 
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lyzing  Nicol  \b  turned.  The  half-shade  analyzer  is  usually  made  for  yellow 
light.  To  produce  light  of  the  proper  color,  a  gas  flame  supplied  with  common 
salt  may  be  used,  or  an  absorptive  plate  of  potassium  bichromate  may  be 
interposed  between  the  polarizer  and  any  light  source. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  sugar,  some  of  which  produce  right-handed 
rotation,  others  of  which  produce  left-handed  rotation.  Oftentimes  a  specimen 
is  a  mixture  of  right-handed  and  left-handed  sugar.  The  concentration  of 
such  specimens  can  also  be  determined,  but  the  methods  employed  in  suoh 
cases  belong  particularly  to  the  laboratory  and  will  not  here  be  described. 


PROBLEMS 

The  Solving  of  Problems. — Our  pleasure  in  pursuing  a  subject  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  our  mastery  of  it.  Mastery  of  a  subject  involves 
the  ability  to  use  it.  Solving  numerical  problems  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  for  developing  the  ability  to  make  use  of  the  principles  of  Physics. 
The  present  list  of  problems  is  designed  to  furnish  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  considered  in  the  text  and  to  give  facility  in  deducing 
required  relations  from  aasigqed  data.  Securing  a  correct  answer  is  less 
important  than  making  a  well-planned  attack. 

A  few  of  the  problems  at  the  beginning  of  each  group  can  be  solved  by 
inserting  the  given  data  into  one  of  the  equations  proved  in  the  text  and  then 
performing  the  arithmetical  operations  indicated.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  required  equation  can  be  obtained  only  by  combining  two  or  three  other 
equations.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  better  to  get  early  into  the  habit  of  deducing 
the  equation  required  to  solve  the  problem  than  to  seek  one  already  made. 
Never  use  a  proportion  without  first  proving  it  by  means  of  equations. 

The  figures  necessary  to  express  the  accuracy  of  a  number,  and  not  to 
locate  the  position  of  the  sero  point,  are  called  aiffnificant  fiQurea,  It  is  a 
principle  of  calculation  that  the  products  and  quotients  of  quantities  obtained 
from  measurement  need  not  be  expressed  with  a  greater  number  of  significant 
figures  than  the  original  data.    Thus, 

6481  gramsX78  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec.  *  50,500  dynes; 

21.312  dynes  4-980  "0.0217  gram  weight. 

To  avoid  repetition,  some  data  of  frequent  use  are  given  below.  In  solving 
problems,  no  data  are  to  be  used  which  are  not  given  either  below  or  in  the 
statement  of  the  problems. 

1  cm. -'0.394  in.  lft.»30.5cm. 

lkg.»2.201b.  llb.»0.454kg. 

1  American  ton  « 2000  lb.  1  metric  ton  » 1000  kg. 

1  horse-power  "550  ft.  lb.  per  sec.  1  force  de  cheval"75  kg.  m.  per  sec. 

Acceleration  due  to  gravity  "980  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec. 

"32. 1  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec. 
When  a  gas  is  at  0*^  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury,  it  is  said 
to  be  under  "standard  conditions.*' 

Velocity  of  sound  in  air  at  0®  C.  "331.2  meters  (1187  ft.)  per  sec. 
Heat  equivalent  of  vaporisatien  of  water  at  100*^  C.  "559  calories  per  gram. 
Heat  equivalent  of  fusion  of  ice  "  80  calories  per  gram. 

Heat  equivalent  of  fusion  in  lead  "     5.8  calories  per  gram. 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  J  "4.2  (10^  ergs  per  calorie  "970  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
All  temperatures  are  Centigrade  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Densities 
In  g.  per  cc.  unlesB  otherwise  stated. 
Air  (Btandard oonditions)  0.0013 

Aluminium 2.6 

Braaa 8.5 

Cork 0,25 

Di&moad 3.5 

Glius 2.6 

Gold 19.3 

Ice 0.92 

Iron 7.6 

Mercuiy 13,6 

Silver 10.6 

Water  (pure) 1-0 

"     62.6    Ib.per 

cu.  ft. 
Water(Bea) 103 

"     64-0  Ib.per 

cu.  ft- 


Spectfic  Heats 

Air  (p.  conatant) 0.24 

Air  (v.  constant) 0.17 

Aluminium 0,22 

Brass 0,09 

Copper 0,09 

GlasB 0.18 

Ice 0.50 

Iron 0.11 

Lead Q.03 

Mercury 0.03 

saver 0.06 

Steam  (p.  constant) .  ...  0  48 

Tin 0  05 

Turpentine 0.47 

Zinc 0.09 


CoxmciENT  OF  Expansion  PBB  'C. 

Brass  (linear) 0. 000019 

Copper  (linear) 0.000017 

Glase  (linear) 0.000008 

Iron  and  steel  (linear) .  . .  0.000012 

Platinum  (linear) 0.0000086 

Silver  (linear) 0.000019 

Zinc  (linear) 0  000029 

Mercury  (cubical) 0.000182 


Tbebmal  Conductivitt 
Calories  per  cm.*  per  °  C.  per  sec. 

Air...    , 5.22(10-*) 

Iron 0.16 

Lead 0.08 

Mercury 0.02 

saver 1.10 

Water 0  0014 

Wood  (dry) 0.6(10->) 


Ohms  per  Centi- 

meter  Cube  at 

O'C. 

Ohms  per  Circular 
Mil  Foot  at  0"  C. 

Variation 
per'C. 

Copper 

1.6(10-') 
21  (10-*) 
9  7(10-') 
9  (10-') 
1,6(10-') 

9.8 
126. 
58. 
54 

9  7 

German  sUver 

Iran 

Platinum 

0.0004 
0.0053 
0.0036 

«...'«-  .f- 
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Mechanical  Advantage;  Work  and  Efficiency 

1.  Show  by  a  diagram  how  to  rig  a  pair  of  double  pulleys  so  that  their 
mechanical  advantage  shall  be  5. 

2.  By  means  of  a  diagram  represent  a  system  of  two  fixed  and  two 
onovable  pulleys  with  continuous  cord.  What  pull  on  the  free  end  of  the 
cord  will  support  a  weight  of  1000  lb.  suspended  from  the  movable  pulley 
block,  the  blocks  being  so  rigged  that  the  operator  exerts  a  downward 
pull?    (Omit  the  effect  of  friction.) 

3.  With  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  show  a  contrivance,  employing  a  system 
of  pulleys  attached  to  an  overhead  support  by  which  a  person  who  can 
exert  a  force  of  only  100  lb.  wt.  can  raise  a  load  of  a  little  under  400  lb.  wt. 
How  great  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  overhead  support? 

4.  The  600-lb.  hammer  of  a  pile  driver  is  raised  20  ft.  and  is  then 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  head  of  a  pile,  which  is  thereby  driven  2  in.  into  the 
mud.  Find  the  average  force  exerted  by  the  hammer  on  the  head  of  the 
pile. 

6.  A  machinist  exerts  upon  a  file  a  force  of  10  lb.  wt.  downward  and  15 
lb.  wt.  forward.  How  much  work  does  he  do  in  40  horizontal  strokes, 
each  6  in.  long? 

6.  Show  by  a  diagram  how  two  single  pulleys  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
afford  a  mechanical  advantage  of  2.  If  an  effort  of  3.25  lb.  wt.  must  be 
used  with  this  device  in  order  to  raise  a  weight  of  4  lb.,  what  is  the  efficiency 
of  the  machine? 

7.  A  man  is  capable  of  exerting  a  force  of  150  lb.  wt.  How  long  an 
inclined  plane  must  be  used  in  order  to  push  a  truck  weighing  600  lb. 
upon  a  platform  3  ft.  above  the  ground?    Neglect  friction. 

8.  A  plow  making  12  furrows  to  the  rod  requires  an  average  pull  of 
550  lb.  wt.  Find  the  work  done  in  plowing  an  acre.  (An  acre » 160 
sq.  rods.) 

9.  How  much  work  is  done  against  gravity  by  a  man  weighing  180 
lb.,  climbing  a  mountain  4000  ft.  high? 

10.  How  much  work  is  expended  in  raising  the  brick  for  building  a 
ujiiform  column  66  ft.  8  in.  high  and  21  ft.  square?  Weight  of  brick  per 
cubic  foot  is  1121b. 

11.  Find  the  work  required  to  lift  the  stone  from  the  ground  Ito  build 
a  cylindrical  reservoir  20  ft.  outside  diameter,  90  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick. 
Weight  of  stone  is  125  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

12.  Find  the  work  done  to  wind  up  a  250-ft.  chain  hanging  vertically 
which  weighs  20  lb.  per  ft. 
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13.  A  Udder  50  ft.  long  neta  agtunet  a  waU,  maldiig  an  angle  of  30° 
with  it.  Calculate  the  work  done  by  a  man  weig^ng  160  lb.  when  he 
carries  a  120-lb.  load  up  the  ladder. 

14.  A  man  draws  a  box  along  the  sidewalk  for  a  distance  of  100  ft. 
by  means  of  a  rope  which  makes  an  angle  of  30°  witti  the  horuontal. 
The  pull  in  the  rope  is  25  lb.  wt.    Calculate  the  total  woi^  done. 

15.  A  laborer  carries  1000  lb.  of  brick  to  a  hei^t  of  20  ft.  in  20  trips. 
He  weighs  180  lb.  and  his  hod  weighs  20  lb.  Calculate  (a)  the  useful 
work,  (t>)  the  useless  work. 

18.  In  the  [receding  problem  assume  the  laborer  uses  a  sin^e  pull^ 
and  rope,  hoisting  the  bricks  in  10  loads  in  a  bucket  weighing  30  lb. 
N^ect  any  lossee  due  to  friction.  Calculate  (a)  the  useful  work,  (b) 
the  useless  work.    Compare  the  efficiencies  of  the  two  methods. 

17.  If  it  is  found  possible,  by  a  whed  and  axle,  to  raise  a  wei^t  (rf 
600  lb.  by  applying  a  force  of  70  lb.  wt.,  when  the  diameter  of  the  whed  is 
4  ft.  and  that  of  the  axle  is  6  in. ;  calculate  (a)  the  theoretical  mechanical 
advantage,  (b)  the  actual  mechanical  advantage,  (e)  the  efficiency. 

18.  On  turning  the  handle  of  the  windlass  of  a  certain  derrick  1  ft. 
the  load  is  raised  0.2  in.  How  heavy  a  load  can  be  raised  by  applying  to 
the  handle  a  force  of  60  lb.  wt.? 

19.  A  bucket  of  water  wei^iing  30  lb.  is  to  be  raised  from  a  well  20  ft. 
deep  by  means  of  a  windlass  having  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent.  If  the 
crank  arm  is  15  in.  long  and  the  drum  on  which  the  rope  is  wound  is  6  in. 
in  diameter,  how  great  an  effort  must  be  applied  at  the  crank,  and  throu^ 
what  distance  must  it  act? 


Static  Moments 

30.  The  crank  arm  of  a  windlass  is  50  cm.  long,  and  the  shaft  around 
which  the  rope  is  wound  is  18  cm.  in  diameter.  What  force  must  be 
applied  at  right  angles  to  the  end  of  the  crank  arm  to  raise  a  body  waighing 
110  kg.  attached  to  the  rope? 

SI.  In  the  preceding  problem,  at  what  angle  to  the  crank  ann  must  a 
force  of  20  kg.  wt.  be  applied  in  order  to  hold  the  1 10  kg.  wt.  in  equilib- 
rium? 

S3.  A  uniform  plank  10  ft.  long  having  a  body  weighing  25  lb.  fastened 
to  one  end  is  bdanced  at  a  point  3  ft.  from  the  loaded  end.  Find  the 
weight  of  the  plank. 

23.  A  beam  of  uniform  cross-section  is  carried  by  three  men,  one  at 
one  end  and  two  by  means  of  a  light  bar  placed  crosswise  under  the  beam. 
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How  far  from  the  middle  of  the  beam  must  the  bar  be  placed  that  each 
man  may  bear  one-third  the  weight? 

24.  Two  boys  make  a  seensaw  by  balancing  on  a  fence  a  uniform  board 
5  m.  long.  On  one  end  sits  a  boy  weighing  35  kg.  Where  must  the  other 
boy  weighing  40  kg.  place  himself  in  order  to  balance  the  first  boy? 

26.  A  uniform  iron  rail  weighing  100  lb!  is  supported  by  two  posts 
10  ft.  apart,  the  posts  being  12  ft.  and  8  ft.  respectively,  from  the  ends  of 
the  rail.    Find  the  weight  each  post  must  bear. 

26.  A  stiff  uniform  pole  12  ft.  long  sticks  out  horizontally  from  a  ver- 
tical wall.  It  would  break  if  28  lb.  wt.  were  applied  vertically  at  the 
end.  How  far  out  along  the  pole  may  a  boy  safely  venture  who  weighs 
1121b.? 

27.  A  uniform  beam,  20  ft.  long  and  weighing  100  lb.,  rests  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  on  a  fulcrum  4  ft.  from  one  end  which  at  this  end  presses 
against  the  underside  of  a  second  beam,  (a)  How  great  is  the  upward 
force  exerted  on  the  second  beam?  (6)  How  great  is  the  downward  force 
exerted  on  the  fulcrum? 

28.  A  uniform  bar  100  cm.  long  weighs  20  kg.  What  force  must  be 
applied  on  one  end  of  the  bar  so  that  the  beam  will  just  balance  about  a 
point  20  cm.  from  that  end? 

29.  A  uniform  beam  20  ft.  long  weighs  200  lb.  It  is  supported  at  a 
pivot  12  ft.  from  one  end  A,  at  which  hangs  a  body  of  100  lb.  wt.  Where 
must  a  body  of  300  lb.  wt.  be  appUed  to  keep  the  beam  horizontal?  What 
is  the  force  on  the  pivot? 

90.  A  painter  stands  on  a  scaffold  hung  by  its  ends  from  vertical  ropes 
A  and  B,  16  ft.  apart.  The  ladder  weighs  50  lb.,  the  tension  in  A  is  140  lb., 
and  that  in  B  is  60  lb.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  painter?  How  far  from 
A  is  he  standing? 

31.  If  the  handle  of  a  claw  hanuner  is  12  in.  long  and  the  distance 
from  point  of  contact  to  a  nail  head  is  2  in.,  how  much  resistance  is  offered 
by  the  nail  when  a  force  of  25  lb.  wt.  is  required  to  draw  it  out? 

32.  Two  men,  A  and  B,  12  ft.  apart,  carry  a  150-lb.  body  between  them 
on  a  pole.  Where  must  the  body  be  placed  in  order  that  A  may  not 
carry  more  than  60  lb.  wt.?    Give  a  diagram. 

33.  A  telephone  pole  30  ft.  long  weighs  400  lb.  If  15  ft.  of  its  length 
project  beyond  the  edge  of  an  horizontal  surface  on  which  the  pole  rests, 
a  weight  of  80  lb.  at  the  outer  end  will  just  cause  it  to  tip.  Find  the 
enter  of  gravity  of  the  pole. 

34.  A  man  weighing  150  lb.  stands  on  one  end  of  a  railroad  rail,  30  ft. 
long,  which  balances  over  a  fulcrum  at  a  point  2  ft.  from  its  middle.  What 
is  the  weight  per  yard  of  the  rail? 
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3S.  A  uniform  beam  10  ft.  long  and  weighing  50  lb.  rests  an  a  support 
4  ft.  from  one  end,  and  is  to  be  kept  horizontal  by  a  vertical  force  at 
some  one  other  point,  {a)  Where  must  thia  vertical  force  be  applied 
in  order  that  it  may  be  as  small  as  poesible?  Find  its  magnitude 
and  direction.  (6)  Where  must  a  vertical  force  be  applied  to  make  the 
pressure  on  the  support  as  small  as  possible,  and  how  great  ia  the  force 
and  how  great  is  the  load  on  the  support? 

86.  A  rod  18  ft.  long  and  weighing  80  lb.  is  supported  at  the  end  A 
and  at  a  point  4  ft.  from  the  end  B.  Where  must  a  body  weighing  40  lb. 
be  hung  to  produce  equal  loads  on  the  two  supports? 

37.  A  plank  AB  20  ft.  long  and  weighing  100  lb.  rests  on  top  of  a  box 
4  ft.  wide  with  the  end  A  projecting  7  ft.  beyond  the  box.  Find  (o), 
how  near  the  end  A,  a  60-Ib.  boy  can  approach  ^thout  upsetting  the 
plank,  (b),  how  near  the  end  B. 

38.  A  uniform  rod  12  ft.  long  and  weighing  24  lb.  rests  horiiontally 
on  two  props  distant  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  from  the  two  ends.  Hnd  the  force 
supported  by  each  prop. 

39.  A  uniform  beam  12  ft.  long  and  weighing  100  lb.  rests  horisontAlly 
on  similar  supports  at  ite  ends.  Find  the  force  supported  by  each  prop 
when  a  load  of  70  lb.  wt.  k  placed  one-third  of  the  distance  from  one  end. 

10.  Two  men  carry  a  body  weighing  90  kg.  suspended  from  a  li^t 
pole  3  m.  long.  If  the  body  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  1.2  m.  from  one 
end,  what  weight  does  each  man  bear? 

U.  A  man  carries  on  his  shoulder  a  uniform  straight  pole  weighing  2 
kg.,  on  one  end  of  which  hangs  a  body  weighing  10  kg.  Uc  keeps  the  pole 
horizontal  by  holding  down  the  other  end  with  his  hand.  If  the  distance 
from  shoulder  to  hand  is  70  cm.  and  the  distance  from  shoulder  to  su»-' 
pended  body  is  2  m.,  find  the  vertical  force  exerted  by  the  hand,  and  the 
weight  on  the  shoulder. 

IS.  A  window  sash  3  ft.  wide  and  weighing  25  lb.  is  supported  by  two 
sash  cords,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  10  lb. 
U  one  of  the  cords  is  broken,  find  at  what  distance  from  the  middle  of  the 
sash  the  hand  must  be  placed  to  raise  it  with  the  least  effort. 

43.  A  uniform  rod,  14  in.  long  and  weighing  10  lb.  is  joined  so  as  to 
be  in  the  same  straight  line  with  another  uniform  rod  16  in.  long  and 
weeing  8  lb.     Find  the  point  on  which  they  will  balance. 

44.  A  uniform  beam  50  ft.  long  and  weighing  100  lb.  reste  horiiontally 
with  its  ends  on  two  supports.  The  beam  carries  loads  of  30,  50,  and  80 
lb.  wt.  at  distances  of  10,  20,  and  35  ft.  respectively  from  one  support. 
Find  the  reaction  at  each  support. 
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Composition  and  Resolution  op  Forces 

46.  Three  cords  of  equal  length  are  attached  to  a  small  iron  ring. 
Two  boys,  at  a  distance  from  one  another  equal  to  the  length  of  each 
cord,  pull  at  the  ends  of  two  of  the  cords  with  forces  of  50  and  60  lb.  wt. 
respectively.  What  force  must  a  third  boy  exert  on  the  other  cord  so 
that  the  ring  will  be  at  rest?  Find  also  the  angle  the  third  cord  makes 
with  the  cord  in  which  there  is  the  tension  of  60  lb.  wt. 

46.  A  boat  is  towed  along  the  middle  of  a  canal  50  ft.  wide  by  mules  on 
both  banks.  Each  rope  is  72  ft.  long  and  is  under  a  tension  of  800  lb.  wt. 
Find  the  total  effective  pull  on  the  boat. 

47.  Three  smooth  posts  fixed  in  the  ground  so  as  to  form  an  equilateral 
triangle  are  wrapped  about  by  a  tightly  stretched  rubber  band  which  is 
under  a  tension  of  2  lb.  wt.    Find  the  force  acting  on  each  post. 

48.  Two  tug-boats  are  pulling  on  a  vessel,  one  with  a  force  of  1200  lb. 
wt.,  the  other  with  a  force  of  900  lb.  wt.  The  cables  from  the  two  tugs 
are  at  right  angles  to  ^ach  other.  How  much  is  the  resultant  pull  on  the 
vessel? 

49.  A  piece  of  wire  26  in.  long,  and  strong  enough  to  support  directly  a 
load  of  100  lb.  wt.,  is  attached  to  two  points  24  in.  apart  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal line.  Find  the  maximum  load  that  can  be  suspended  at  the  middle 
of  the  wire. 

60.  A  string  7  ft.  long  has  its  ends  .attached  to  two  points  in  the 
ceiling  5  ft.  apart.  When  a  stone  is  attached  to  the  string  3  ft.  from  one 
end  there  is  in  the  short  portion  of  the  string  a  tension  of  8  lb.  wt.  and  in 
the  longer  portion  a  tension  of  6  lb.  wt.    Find  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

61.  A  fish  caught  by  a  rod  and  line  puUs  with  a  force  of  4  lb.  wt. 
The  inclination  between  the  rod  and  the  line  is  50®.  What  force  on  the 
end  of  the  rod  normal  to  its  length  must  the  rod  be  able  to  bear? 

62.  A  board  will  just  support  a  load  of  200  lb.  wt.  placed  at  its  middle 
point  when  the  board  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  25®.  What 
weight  would  it  support  when  placed  horizontally? 

63.  Two  men  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  a  pit  are  drawing  up  a 
bucket  of  earth  by  means  of  two  ropes.  When  the  bucket  is  in  equilibrium, 
one  man  is  exerting  a  force  of  70  lb.  wt.  on  a  rope  inclined  15®  to  the  ver- 
tical while  the  other  man  is  exerting  a  force  of  50  lb.  wt.  on  a  rope 
inclined  20°  to  the  vertical.     Find  the  weight  of  the  bucket. 

64.  A  horse  is  attached  to  a  wagon  so  that  the  traces  make  an  angle 
of  20®  with  the  ground.  If  the  road  is  level  and  offers  a  resistance  to  the 
wagon's  motion  of  30  lb.  wt.,  find  how  much  a  horse  must  pull  in  order  to 
keep  the  wagon  moving  uniformly. 
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66.  A  bone  exerts  a  force  of  50  lb.  wt.  in  towing  a  boat  along  a  canal. 
If  the  boat  is  10  ft.  from  the  towpath  and  moves  parallel  to  it,  find  the 
effective  force  of  the  horse  when  the  towline  la  20  ft.  long. 

56.  An  automobile  weighing  two  tons  stands  on  a  hill  which  rises  10  ft. 
in  every  50  measured  along  the  incUne.  What  is  the  direction  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  least  force  that  will  hold  it  there? 

57.  A  boy  drags  a  sled  by  exerting  a  force  of  6  lb.  wt.  on  a  rope  reach- 
ing from  his  arm  to  the  sled,  a  distance  of  5  ft.,  his  arm  being  3  ft.  hi^er 
than  the  sled.  What  part  of  the  force  that  he  is  exerting  is  effective  in 
dragging  the  sled  forward? 

88.  A  man  who  can  exert  a  force  of  but  50  lb.  wt.  ia  required  to  load 
a  200  lb.  barrel  into  a  wagon  whose  bed  is  3.5  ft.  high.  Find  how  long  a 
plank  he  must  use  in  order  that  he  can  roll  the  barrel  into  the  wagon. 
(Solve  by  principle  of  work  and  also  by  resolution  of  forces.) 

69.  A  balloon  capable  of  supporting  a  body  weighing  200  kg.  is  held  by 
a  rope  which  makes  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  horizontal.  Find  the  tension 
of  the  rope  and  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  balloon. 

60.  A  picture  weighing  25  lb.  is  suspended  from  a  nail  in  the  wall  by 
means  of  a  wire  whose  ends  are  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Find 
the  tension  in  the  wire;  first,  when  the  two  halves  of  the  wire  make  an 
angle  of  60°;  second,  when  this  angle  is  30°. 

61.  A  man  weighing  100  lb.  sits  in  a  hammock  suspended  by  ropes    . 
\^ch  are  inclined  at  30°  and  46°  to  vertical  posts.     Find  the  tension  in 
each  rope. 

62.  A  body  weighing  125  kg.  is  suspended  by  a  rope.  A  second  rope 
attached  to  the  body  is  drawn  in  a  horizontal  direction  until  the  sus- 
pended rope  has  been  deflected  30°  from  the  vertical.  Find  the  tensions 
in  the  two  ropes. 

63.  Find  the  force  required  to  sustain  a  body  weighii^  75  kg.  on  a 
plane  inclined  at  45°  to  the  horizontal:  first,  when  the  direction  <rf  the 
force  is  horizontal ;  second,  when  the  direction  of  the  force  is  parallel  to 
the  plane.     Find  also  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  each  case. 

64.  A  chandelier  weighing  75  kg.  is  suspended  at  the  intersection  of  two 
rafters  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  120°.  Find  the  thrust  along 
each  rafter  due  to  the  chandeUer. 

Static  Equiubriuu 

66.  A  uniform  beam,  12  ft.  long  and  weighing  50  lb.,  reets  with  one 
end  at  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  wall,  while  a  point  in  the  beam  10  ft.  from 
the  bottom  is  connected  by  a  horizontal  string  with  a  point  in  the  wall  8  ft. 
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above  the  ground.    Find  the  tension  of  the  string,  and  the  pressure  against 
the  wall. 

66.  Two  uniform  beams,  each  24  ft.  long  and  weighing  110  lb.,  joined 
at  one  end,  rest  with  their  other  lower  ends  fixed  to  the  top  of  two  vertical 
walls  of  the  same  height  and  36  ft.  apart.  Find  the  horizontal  thrust 
tending  to  overturn  each  wall. 

67.  A  uniform  rod  3  ft.  long  and  weighing  25  lb.  is  supported  horizon- 
tally with  one  end  hinged  to  a  vertical  wall  and  the  other  end  attached  by 
a  string  to  a  point  4  ft.  above  the  hinge.  A  body  weighing  50  lb.  is  sus- 
pended from  the  free  end  of  the  rod.  Find  the  tension  in  the  string  and 
the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  hinge. 

68.  A  uniform  horizontal  bar  AB,  3  m.  long  and  weighing  50  kg., 
has  the  end  B  hinged  to  the  vertical  side  of  a  building,  while  the  end 
A  is  supported  by  a  light  rope  tied  to  it  and  to  the  building  at  a  point 
4  m.  above  B,  Find  the  tension  in  the  rope,  and  also  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  components  of  the  reaction  at  the  hinge. 

69.  A  horizontal  beam  12  ft.  long  is  supported  from  a  vertical  wall  by 
a  bracket  which  holds  one  end,  and  by  a  rope  attached  at  its  middle  point 
and  fastened  to  a  point  on  the  wall  6  ft.  above  the  bracket.  A  load  of 
100  lb.  wt.  is  fastened  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam.  The  weight  of  the  beam 
is  60  lb.  Calculate  (a)  the  tension  in  the  rope;  (6)  the  horizontal,  and 
(c)  the  vertical  reaction  at  the  bracket. 

70.  Two  vertical  posts  are  20  ft.  apart  and  between  them  a  rope  is 
stretched  horizontally  from  hooks.  When  a  force  of  600  lb.  wt.  is  appUed 
at  the  middle  of  the  rope  the  sag  is  1.944  ft.  Neglecting  the  weight  of  the 
rope  calculate 

(a)  The  tension  in  the  rope; 

(6)  The  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  force  on  each  hook; 

(c)  The  horizontal  and  vertical  forces  on  each  hook. 

71.  A  uniform  horizontal  beam  5  m.  long  has  one  end  supported  on  a 
ledge  in  a  vertical  wall,  while  the  other  end  is  supported  by  a  light  rope 
which  makes  an  angle  of  30^  with  the  beam.  The  beam  weighs  5  kg. 
and  supports  a  load  of  20  kg.  wt.  placed  3  m.  from  the  wall.  Find  the 
tension  in  the  rope,  and  also  the  vertical  and  horizontal  reactions  of  the 
wall. 

72.  A  uniform  beam  36  ft.  long,  weighing  150  lb.,  rests  with  one  end 
against  a  smooth  wall,  and  the  lower  end,  which  rests  on  the  ground,  is 
prevented  from  sUpping  by  a  peg  in  the  ground.  If  the  inclination  of  the 
beam  to  the  horizon  be  30^,  find  the  thrust  against  the  wall  and  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  components  of  the  reaction  at  the  peg. 
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n.  A  uniform  beam  20  ft.  long  and  weighing  100  lb.  reste  with  one 
end  on  a  smooth  floor,  and  the  other  end  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall. 
If  a  string  5.4  ft.  long  connects  the  lower  end  with  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
find  the  tension  in  the  string,  and  the  reactions  exerted  against  the  floor 
and  the  wall. 

74.  Two  equal  uniform  boards,  each  10  ft.  long,  and  weiring  20  lb., 
are  hinged  together  at  one  end,  while  the  other  ends  rest  on  a  smooth  floor. 
If  a  string  5,4  ft.  long  connects  the  lower  ends,  find  the  tension  in  the 
string  and  the  reaction  at  the  hinges. 

76.  A  derrick  has  a  unifonn  boom  16  ft.  long  and  wei^Jiing  150  lb., 
with  one  end  hinged  to  a  vertical  mast  16  ft.  from  the  top.  A  rope  extends 
from  the  other  end  of  the  boom  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  When  the  boom 
makes  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  mast  and  supports  at  its  end  a  load  of 
900  lb.  wt.,  find  the  tension  in  the  rope,  and  the  vertical  and  horisont^ 
thruBt«  on  the  pin  of  the  hinge  connecting  the  boom  to  the  mast. 


Friction  between  Solids 


76.  Water  presses  against  the  vertical  gate  of  a  large  valve  with  a  total 
force  of  31,500  lb,  wt.  The  gal«  weighs  1800  lb.,  the  coefficient  of  static 
friction  between  the  gate  and  its  ways  is  0.20  and  the  coefficient  of  kinetic 
friction  is  0,15,  Calculate  the  vertical  force,  (a)  necessary  to  start  the 
gate,  (b)  necessary  to  keep  it  moving  upward  trith  constant  speed. 

77.  A  horse  draws  a  load  weighing  2000  lb.  up  a  grade  '  erf  1  in  20. 
The  resistance  on  the  level  is  100  lb.  wt.  per  ton.  Find  the  pull  on  the 
traces  when  they  are  parallel  with  the  incline. 

TS.  How  much  work  is  done  in  drawing  a  mass  of  100  kg.  at  uniform 
speed  up  a  plane  6  meters  long,  inclined  30°  to  the  horizontal?  Coefficient 
of  friction  is  0,2. 

79.  A  body  weighing  50  lb.  is  held  by  friction  on  a  plane  inclined  30° 
to  the  horizontal.  Find  the  frictions!  resistance  and  the  pressure  on  the 
plane. 

80.  A  unifonn  i>eam  weighing  60  kg,,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60°  to 
the  horizontal,  rests  between  a  rough  pavement  and  a  smooth  vertical 
wall.  Find  the  reactions  againKt  the  pavement  and  the  wall,  and,  also, 
find  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  beam  and  the  pavement  when 
the  beam  is  just  on  the  point  of  slipping. 

>  Tbe  (rule  of  m  hill  i>  uIiulLy  ipfFifinl  by  tbe  rstio  of  the  vrrti»]  riac  to  tho  bariiooUl 
diaUnn,  Thu*  ■  Ersde  »  uid  to  be  I  in  20,  or  lo  br  5  pet  cent,  whea  the  taoBiat  of  th* 
inelination  eqoata  M*  ot  0.05. 
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81.  On  top  of  a  stepladder  the  sides  of  which  make  an  angle  of  60^ 
with  each  other  stands  a  man  weighing  70  kg.  Supposing  each  side  of 
the  stepladder  is  uniform  and  weighs  10  kg.,  find  the  reaction  of  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  each  side  of  the  ladder.  If  the  feet  of  the  ladder  are 
just  on  the  point  of  slipping,  find  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the 
ladder  and  the  ground. 

82.  The  weight  on  a  locomotive  drive  wheel  is  20,000  lb.  wt.  If  the 
coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  between  the  drive  wheel  and  the  brake  shoe 
is  0.3  and  the  maximum  coefficient  of  static  friction  between  the  wheel  and 
the  rail  is  0.2,  find  the  normal  brake  shoe  force  that  will  produce  the  max- 
imum retarding  force  on  the  locomotive. 

83.  A  train  is  moving  with  uniform  speed  up  a  2  per  cent  grade.  ^ 
Find  the  tension  of  the  couplings  of  the  car  next  to  the  locomotive,  assum- 
ing that  the  weight  of  the  train,  exclusive  of  the  locomotive,  to  be  80  tons 
and  the  frictional  resistance  8  lb.  wt.  per  ton. 

84.  A  boat  weighing  1500  lb.  is  to  be  drawn  up  a  20  per  cent  grade. 
The  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  boat  and  the  beach  is  0.3.  A  pair 
of  four-puUey  blocks  are  available,  as  well  as  suitable  rope  and  a  tree  for 
attaching  one  of  the  blocks.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  tackle  and  find  the 
force  required  to  draw  the  boat. 

86.  A  safe  weighing  3500  lb.  is  to  be  taken  through  a  door  5  ft.  above 
the  ground.  There  are  available  some  15-ft.  planks  which  can  be  used  as 
skids,  a  rope,  various  pulley  blocks,  and  sufficient  men  to  exert  a  pull  of 
360  lb.  wt.  The  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  safe  and  the  skids  is 
0.4.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  tackle  you  would  use  and  compute  the 
tension  in  the  rope. 

Uniformly  Accelerated  Linear  Mottion 

86.  A  train  is  moving  on  a  level  track  with  a  speed  of  40  mi.  per  hr. 
If  the  brakes  are  appUed  so  as  to  produce  a  retardation  in  the  speed  of 
10  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec.  find  the  time  required  to  bring  the  train  to  rest. 

87.  If  an  engineer  can  retard  his  train  at  the  rate  of  4  ft.  per  sec.  per 
sec.,  how  far  from  a  station  must  he  put  on  his  brakes  if  he  b  traveling 
at  the  rate  of  60  mi.  per  hr.? 

88.  A  ball  is  thrown  up  and  5  sec.  later  is  caught,  (a)  How  high  did  it 
rise?     (6)  With  what  velocity  did  it  return  to  the  hand? 

89.  A  rifie  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  with  a  velocity  of  750 
m.  per  sec.  The  barrel  is  80  cm.  long.  Assuming  the  acceleration  to  be 
constant,  find  its  value  in  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec.  Also  find  the  time  taken 
to  traverse  the  barrel. 
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90.  A  lad  wiahing  to  time  the  abutter  of  his  caioerA,  hung  a  tape  line 
from  a  second  story  window,  and  had  a  companion  drop  a  buUet  from  the 
lero  maric  on  the  tape.  He  phot(^;r^)hed  the  faUing  bullet,  and  the 
negative  showed  that  while  the  shutter  was  open,  the  bullet  had  moved 
from  opposite  the  mark  16  ft.,  to  opposite  the  mark  16  ft.  4  in.  Find  the 
time  of  exposure  of  the  plate. 

91.  How  long  must  a  constant  force  of  1  kg.  wt.  act  on  a  kilogram 
mass  to  give  it  a  speed  ot  50  cm.  pn-  sec.,  from  rest? 

93.  A  force  eqtud  to  the  weight  of  2  kg.  acts  on  a  mass  of  50  kg.  for 
30  seconds.  Calculate  (a)  the  acquired  speed,  and  (b)  the  distance 
passed  over  in  this  time. 

93.  A  cax  of  SO  tons,  moving  10  ft.  per  sec.,  is  stopped  by  a  bumper 
in  0.5  sec.    find  the  average  force  of  the  impact. 

94.  A  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  ounce  acts  upon  a  pound  for 
10  sec.  Find  the  speed  generated  and  the  distance  throu^  wblch  the 
mass  will  be  moved  in  10  sec.  if  the  body  starts  from  rest? 

95.  What  is  the  force  equivalent  to  the  we^t  of  3  kg.  at  a  place  where 
a  body  starting  from  rest  falb  freely  through  44.1  m.  in  3  sec.? 

98.  A  force  of  4  lb.  wt.  causes  a  certain  mass  to  move  from  rest  Uirou^ 
18  ft.  in  3  sec.     Find  the  mass. 

97.  A  body  is  projected  along  a  horizontal  plane  with  a  speed  of  100  ft. 
per  sec.    If  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  0.1,  find  how  far  the  body  will 

96.  A  body  moves  10  ft.  along  a  horizontal  plane  before  coming  to 
rest.     If  the  coefficient  of  friction  be  0.1.  find  the  initial  speed  of  the  body. 

99.  A  mass  of  2000  lb.  is  moving  with  a  velocity  of  20  ft.  per  sec.  A 
force  of  100  lb.  wt.  opposes  the  motion.  What  is  the  time  required  to 
bring  the  body  to  rest? 

100.  Find  the  mean  force  acting  on  a  nail  which  advances  0.25  in. 
when  Htruck  by  a  1-lb.  hammer  moving  with  a  speed  of  40  ft.  per  sec. 

101.  If  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  driving-wheels  d  a 
locomotive  and  the  rails  is  0.2,  what  must  be  the  weight,  in  tons,  erf  the 
locomotive  in  order  to  exert  a  pull  of  5  tons'  weight? 

102.  Determine  the  tractive  for«t  required  to  haul  a  car  weighing 
100  tons  with  constant  velocity  up  a  2.5%  grade  when  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  0.005. 

103.  A  body  weighing  60  lb.  is  just  set  in  motion  on  a  rough  boritontal 
plane  by  a  force  of  9  lb.  wt.  parallel  to  the  plane.  If  the  force  be  with- 
drawn and  the  plane  tilted,  at  what  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the 
horizon  will  the  body  begin  to  slide? 

lot.  The  shde  vidve  of  a  certain  steam  engme  is  pushed  against  tbe 
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valve  seat  with  a  force  of  1000  lb.  wt.;  and  the  coefficient  of  kinetic  fric- 
tion between  the  slipping  surfaces  is  0.04.  If  the  mass  of  the  sliding  syB- 
tem  is  50  lb.,  find  the  force  required  to  give  it  an  acceleration  of  100  ft. 
per  sec.  per  sec. 

106.  What  draw-bar  pull  must  a  locomotive  exert  on  a  freight  train 
of  5000  tons  mass  in  order  to  get  up  a  speed  of  2  mi.  per  hr.  in  100  sec.T 

106.  What  constant  horizontal  force  is  required  to  stop  a  train  of 
100  tons  mass  running  at  50  mi.  per  hr.,  (a)  in  1  min.;  (6)  in  200  yd.? 

107.  A  car  of  80  tons  starting  from  rest  on  a  level  road,  has  a  speed  of 
30  mi.  per  hr.  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile.  Determine  the  average  tractive 
force  of  the  engine,  (a)  if  there  were  no  frictional  resistance;  (6)  if  there  is 
frictional  resistance  of  8  lb.  wt.  per  ton.  Also  find  what  tractive  force 
is  required  to  haul  the  same  car  over  a  level  road  at  constant  speed. 

106.  An  automobile  weighing  with  load  1500  lb.  and  running  at  30 
mi.  per  hr.  bumps  into  a  stone  wall.  The  fender  is  crushed  in  5  in.  Find 
the  average  force  of  the  blow. 

109.  A  body  slides  down  a  smooth  plane  326  cm.  long,  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  30^  with  the  horizontal.  Calculate  (a)  the  titne  of  descent,  and 
(6)  the  speed  with  which  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

110.  A  spring  balance  fastened  to  the  roof  of  a  moving  elevator  car 
indicates  75  lb.  as  the  weight  of  a  100  lb.  mass.  Find  the  acceleration  of 
the  motion  of  the  car. 

111.  An  elevator  having  a  mass  of  200  lb.  changes  its  speed  by  10  ft. 
per  sec.  in  3  sec.  What  force  in  pounds  weight  is  required  to  thus  accel- 
erate its  motion? 

112.  A  man  who  is  just  strong  enough  to  lift  150  lb.  can  lift  200  lb. 
from  the  fioor  of  a  descending  elevator.  What  is  the  acceleration  of  the 
elevator? 

113.  An  elevator  of  800  lb.  mass  is  pulled  upward  with  a  force  of  1000 
lb.  wt.  Find  (a)  the  acceleration;  (6)  the  distance  the  elevator  will  rise 
in  3  sec. 

114.  An  elevator  starts  to  descend  with  an  acceleration  of  3  m.  per 
sec.  in  a  sec.  Find  the  thrust  on  the  floor  produced  by  a  mass  weigh- 
ing 75  kg.  Find  the  thrust  when  the  elevator  starts  to  ascend  with 
the  same  acceleration. 

116.  A  man  in  the  car  of  an  elevator  holds  a  10-lb.  package  in  his  hand. 
The  elevator  starts  to  rise  with  a  uniform  acceleration  such  that  the  car 
is  raised  10  ft.  in  2  sec.  The  cable  then  breaks,  thus  allowing  the  car  to 
fall  freely  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Find  the  pressure  of  the  package 
on  the  man's  hand  when  the  elevator  was  rising  and  also  when  it  was 
faUing. 
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116.  A  body  is  suspended  by  a  stoing  from  the  craling  of  a  raDway  car. 
When  the  train  etarta  the  etrii^  is  deflected  10°  from  the  vertical.  Find 
the  acceleration  of  the  train  on  starting. 

117.  An  engine  winds  a  cage  weighing  3000  kg.  up  a  shaft  at  a  unifoim 
speed  ot  10  m.  per  sec.  Find  the  tension  of  the  rope.  Find  also  the  ten- 
aioD  if  the  cage  rises  with  a  uniform  acceleration  of  10  m.  per  sec.  in  a  sec 

118.  A  mass  of  162  g.  hanging  by  a  perfectly  flexiUe  cord  over  the 
edge  of  a  smooth  horisontal  table,  drags  a  mass  of  973  g.  along  the  table. 
Calculate  (a)  the  acceleration  of  the  system;  (b)  the  tension  in  the  cord. 

119.  A  cord  is  hui^  over  a  pulley  with  masses  of  10  lb.  and  11  lb.  on 
either  end.  Neglect  the  weight  of  the  cord,  and  the  mass  and  friction 
of  the  pulley,  and  calculate,  (a)  the  acceleration  of  tiie  system,  (b)  the 
tension  of  the  cord. 

130.  To  the  ends  of  a  rope  peaaing  over  a  pulley  are  attached  two 
bodies  of  unequal  masses,  one  of  300  g.,  the  other  of  something  more  than 
300  g.  The  acceleration  imparted  to  the  masses  is  obeerved  to  be  45  cm. 
per  sec.  per  sec.  Neglecting  friction  and  the  mass  of  rope  and  pulley, 
find  the  mass  of  the  larger  body  and  the  tension  in  the  cord. 

131.  A  locomotive  weighs  35  tons.  The  coefficient  of  friction  between 
the  wheels  and  rails  is  0.18.  Find  the  greatest  pull  the  engine  can  exert 
in  pulling  itself  and  train.  What  is  the  total  weight  of  iteelf  and  train 
which  it  can  draw  up  a  1  per  cent  grade  if  the  resistance  to  modon  on  the 
level  is  10  lb,  wt.  per  ton? 

122.  With  what  force  must  the  wheels  of  a  10-ton  locomotive  push 
against  the  rails  parallel  to  the  ground  in  order  to  get  up  a  speed  of  15  mi. 
per  hour  in  a  distance  of  500  ft.?  What  is  the  least  coefficient  of  friction 
between  the  wheels  and  rails? 

123.  The  maes  of  a  certain  electric  street  car  is  8  tons.  The  coefficient 
(rf  kinetic  friction  of  the  bearings  is  0.01.  While  going  with  a  speed  <rf 
15  mi.  per  hr.,  the  current  is  turned  off  at  the  moment  the  car  reachea  tile 
banning  of  an  up-grade  of  5  per  cent.  To  what  height  will  the  car 
ascend? 


Uniformly  Accblekated  Circulah  Motion 

134.  A  piece  of  wire  of  10  g.  mass  is  attached  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a 
cylinder  of  15  cm.  radius.  Find  the  force  necessary  to  hold  the  wire  in 
place  when  the  cylinder  rotates  1400  times  per  minute. 

126.  On  one  end  of  a  shaft  is  a  flywheel  of  1000  lb.  mass  and  radius  of 
gyration  6  ft. ,  fmd  on  the  other  end  is  a  pulley  of  2  ft.  diameter.    Find  the 
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angular  acceleration  of  the  system  when  the  two  sides  of  a  belt  on  the 
pulley  are  under  a  difference  of  tension  of  100  lb.  wt. 

126.  Find  the  horizontal  thrust  on  the  rails  when  a  20-ton  engine 
runs  at  50  mi.  per  hr.  on  a  curve  of  1  mi.  radius. 

127.  A  cord  can  just  support  a  weight  of  2  kg.  What  is  the  greatest 
length  of  it  that  can  be  used  to  whirl  a  mass  of  500  g.  in  a  horizontal  circle 
at  a  rate  of  2  revolutions  per  sec.? 

128.  A  stone  of  mass  2  lb.  is  whirled  at  the  end  of  a  string  3  ft.  long  in  a 
horizontal  circle  with  a  velocity  of  30  ft.  per  sec.  What  is  the  tension  in 
the  string  in  pounds  weight? 

129.  A  large  horizontal  rotating  platform  is  started  from  rest  with 
gradually  increasing  speed.  A  boy  is  sitting  on  the  platform,  3  ft.  from 
the  center.  The  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  platform  and  the  boy 
is  0.3.    Find  the  angular  speed  at  which  the  boy  just  begins  to  slip. 

130.  A  flywheel  is  unbalanced  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  mass  of 
20  lb.  added  at  a  point  3  ft.  from  the  axis.  If  the  flywheel  revolves  at 
the  rate  of  30  rev.  per  min.,  find  the  magnitude  of  the  force  due  to  the 
lack  of  balance  tending  to  lift  the  flywheel  from  its  bearings. 

131.  When  a  20-ft.  swing  is  vertical,  the  push  of  the  occupant  against 
the  seat  is  1.5  of  his  weight.    Find  the  linear  speed  at  that  instant. 

132.  A  pail  of  water  is  rotated  in  a  vertical  plane  in  a  circle  of  1  m. 
radius.  Find  the  j^reatest  period  of  revolution  the  pail  can  have  without 
the  water  spilling. 

133.  A  train  of  mass  500  tons  is  moving  around  a  curve  of  radius 
500  ft.  with  a  speed  of  30  mi.  per  hr.  Find  the  resultant  thrust  on  the 
track,  and  also  find  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  track  that  will  prevent 
any  tendency  of  the  train  to  leave  the  track  or  wrench  the  rails. 

134.  What  is  the  proper  superelevation  of  the  outer  rail  of  a  track 
4  ft.  8  in.  wide  at  a  curve  of  2000  ft.  radius  for  trains  having  a  speed  of 
45  mi.  per  hr.? 

136.  A  bicyclist  goes  around  a  half-mile  circular  track  with  a  speed  of 
0.35  mi.  per  min.    What  is  his  inclination  to  the  vertical? 

136.  A  1-ton  automobile  is  moving  with  the  speed  of  60  mi.  per  hr. 
around  a  curve  of  500  ft.  radius.  Find,  (a)  the  centripetal  force  acting 
on  the  car;  (6)  the  angle  which  the  track  should  incline  to  the  horizontal 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  tendency  to  skid. 

137.  The  flywheel  of  a  punch  has  a  mass  of  500  lb.,  and  a  radius  of 
gyration  of  18  in.  Find  what  must  be  the  initial  angular  velocity  in  oider 
that  when  the  punch  b  exerting  a  force  of  40,000  lb.  wt.  through  a  distance 
of  0.5  in.,  the  velocity  shall  not  be  reduced  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  its 
initial  value. 
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138.  A  body  of  30  g.  mass  is  constraioed  to  mow  in  a  horimita]  cirde 
of  60  cm.  radiiu  by  a  central  force  of  3200  dynes.  One  sec  after  panning 
the  north  point  of  the  circle,  the  conetraint  suddenly  oeases.  Find  tbe 
amount  and  direction  of  the  immediately  eubeequent  velocity. 

Enerot  and  Power 

139.  What  dead  weight  will  a  pile  support  which  ainks  1  in.  when 
sUuck  by  a  50-lb.  pile-driver  hammer  falling  26  ft.? 

140.  A  runaway  team  pulling  100  lb.  wt.  develops  4  bone-power. 
Find  the  speed. 

141.  A  horse  hauling  a  cart  at  the  rote  of  4  mi.  per  hr.  exerts  a  pull 
of  100  lb.  wt.    Find  the  horse-power  furnisbed  for  hauling  the  cart. 

143.  A  moving  stairway  45°  to  the  horizontal  carriee  a  load  of  15,000 
lb.  wt.  through  a  vertical  distance  of  40  ft.  at  a  speed  up  the  incline  of 
2  ft.  per  sec.  Assuming  that  one-half  the  energy  supplied  is  required  to 
overcome  friction,  find  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  required  to  operate 
the  Btairway. 

143.  Find  the  horse-power  of  a  tractor  traveling  at  3  mi.  per  hr.  and 
exerting  on  a  plow  a  force  of  180  lb.  wt. 

144.  A  ^ven  tractor  develops  8  horse-power-hours  of  useful  woric  on  1 
gal.  of  gasolene.  A  gang  of  plows  making  3  furrows  of  a  total  width  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  rod  requii^  a  draw-bar  pull  to  1650  lb.  wt.  Find  the  amount 
of  gasolene  required  to  plow  a  field  of  80  acres.  (AnacreequaJslSOaq. 
rods.) 

14fi.  A  pile  is  to  be  driven  into  ground  which  resists  penetration  with  a 
force  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  15,000  lb.  If  the  pile  is  struck  by  the 
300-lb.  hammer  of  a  pile  driver  moving  with  a  velocity  of  30  ft.  per  sec., 
how  far  will  it  be  driven  at  each  blow? 

146.  What  pull  must  a  horee  exert  upon  a  wagon  traveling  5  mi.  per 
br.,  in  order  to  develop  1  horse-power? 

147.  A  hnrse  draws  a  wagon  along  a  level  road  at  a  speed  of  4  mi.  per 
hr.  The  traces  slant  upward  at  an  angle  of  20°  with  the  boriiontal. 
The  pull  in  the  traces  is  100  lb.  wt.  Find  (a)  the  work  done  In  1  mi. 
(6)  The  horse-power. 

148.  A  belt  traveling  with  a  speed  of  50  ft.  per  sec.  transmitA  200 
horse-power.  Find  the  difference  in  the  tensions  in  the  loose  and  tight  side 
of  the  belt. 

149.  The  engines  of  a  steamship  develop  10,000  horse-power  when  the 
speed  of  the  ship  is  15  mi.  per  hr.  Assuming  that  25  per  cent  of  the  power 
is  utilized  in  propulsion,  find  the  forward  thrust  of  the  screw. 
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160.  How  many  pounds  of  water  can  be  pumped  per  minute  from  a 
mine  500  ft.  deep  by  an  engine  expending  20  horse-power? 

161.  A  boy  turns  a  grindstone  at  the  rate  of  20  rev.  per  min.  by 
exerting  an  average  force  of  10  lb.  wt.  perpendicular  to  a  crank  1  ft.  long. 
Find  the  horse-power  exerted. 

162.  A  boy  turns  the  crank  of  a  grindstone,  rotating  uniformly  15 
times  per  minute.  The  crank  is  40  cm.  long,  and  his  average  force  per- 
pendicular to  the  crank  is  3  kg.  wt.  How  much  work  does  he  do  per 
second?    Express  his  rate  in  horse-power  and  watts. 

163.  How  much  work  is  done  in  pumping  1000  gal.  of  water  out  of  a 
well  30  ft.  deep  in  5  min.  if  1  gal.  of  water  weighs  8.3  lb.?  What  horse- 
power would  be  required? 

164.  How  many  pounds  of  coal  can  be  elevated  50  ft.  in  1  hr.  by  a 
10  horse-power  engine,  if  the  friction  of  the  hoisting  mechanism  absorbs 
an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  that  required  to  raise  the  coal? 

16&.  A  10  horse-power  water  turbine  transforms  55  per  cent  of  the 
energy  of  a  waterfall  into  useful  work.  If  the  height  of  the  fall  be  100  ft., 
find  the  mass  of  water  that  falls  in  each  sec. 

166.  A  steam  pump  fills  a  tank  with  water  in  4  hrs.  The  capacity  of 
the  tank  is  5000  gal.,  and  the  elevation  of  its  center  of  gravity  is  40  ft. 
If  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.3  lb.,  what  is  the  total  work  done  and  what  is 
the  horse-power  of  the  pump? 

167.  An  eight-oared  crew  makes  35  strokes  per  minute.  The  pull  in 
each  stroke  is  for  a  distance  of  5  ft.  and  the  average  pull  per  man  during 
each  stroke  is  70  lb.  wt.    Calculate  the  horse-power  of  the  crew. 

168.  The  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  has  a  diameter  of  15  in.;  the 
stroke  is  3  ft. ;  the  number  of  strokes  is  77  per  min. ;  the  mean  pressure 
of  the  steam  is  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  What  is  the  horse-power  of  the 
engine? 

169.  A  body  of  mass  300  lb.  is  raised  in  an  elevator  70  ft.  How  much 
is  its  potential  energy  increased?  What  must  be  the  horse-power  of  the 
motor  which  can  raise  the  mass  70  ft.  in  5  sec.? 

160.  Find  the  available  power  of  a  stream  that  flows  at  the  rate  of 
1000  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  over  a  dam  15  ft.  high. 

161.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are  160  ft.  high.  It  is  estimated  that 
700,000  tons  of  water  pass  over  per  minute.  Calculate  the  equivalent 
horse-power,  if  all  this  energy  could  be  utilized. 

162.  Steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  average  pressure  is  120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  area  of  the  piston  is 
54  sq.  in.  and  the  length  of  stroke  is  12  in.  How  much  work  can  be  done 
during  a  single  complete  stroke,  assuming  that  steam  is  admitted  to  both 
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Bides  of  the  piaton  in  Hucceesion?    What  is  the  horBe-power  of  the  engine 
when  it  is  making  300  strokes  per  minute? 

163.  A  15-g.  bullet  moving  with  a  velocity  of  600  m.  per  sec.  pene- 
trates 32  cm.  of  wixhJ.     What  is  the  average  resistance  to  penetration? 

164.  A  ball  weighing  5  oi.  and  moving  with  a  speed  of  1000  ft.  per  sec, 
pierces  a  shield  and  moves  on  with  a  speed  of  400  ft.  per  sec.  Find  the 
energy  lost  by  piercing  the  shield. 

166.  Calculate  the  horse-power  of  a  man  who  strikes  25  blows  per 
min.  on  an  anvil  with  a  14-lb.  hammer,  if  the  velocity  of  the  hammer  on 
striking  the  anvil  in  32  ft.  per  see. 

166.  A  bicyclist  along  a  level  road  maintains  a  speed  of  10  mi.  per  hr., 
and  works  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  horse-power.  What  is  the  resistance 
to  motion  which  he  ia  obliged  to  overcome? 

167.  How  much  work  must  be  done  on  a  train  of  total  mass  40  tons 
to  pve  it  a  speed  from  rest  of  30  mi.  per  hr.7  Wliat  force  must  be  applied 
to  bring  the  train  to  rest  in  a  distance  of  500  ft.? 

168.  A  sled  and  rider  weighing  100  lb.  reach  the  foot  of  a  hill  64  ft. 
high  with  a  speed  of  50  ft.  per  sec.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  level  icy 
road.  The  coefficient  of  kinetic  friction  between  the  sled  and  the  level 
road  is  0.03.  Find  (a)  the  amount  of  work  done  against  the  friction  of  the 
hill;   (6)  the  distance  the  sled  will  move  along  the  level  road. 

169.  A  mass  moving  horizontally  with  a  speed  of  100  ft.  per  sec. 
meets  a  smooth  plane  inclined  30°  to  the  horizontal.  How  far  up  the 
plane  will  it  move? 

170.  Calculate  the  horse-power  of  a  locomotive  which  is  moving  at  the 
rate  of  20  mi.  per  hr.  up  an  incline  which  rises  1  ft.  in  100,  the  masa  of  the 
locomotive  and  load  being  60  tons,  and  the  frictional  resistance  12  lb. 
wt.  per  ton. 

171.  Find  the  horse-power  required  of  a  locomotive  to  haul  a  train  of 
100  tons  at  30  mi.  per  hr.,  the  resistance  amounting  to  8  lb.  wt.  per  ton: 
(a)  on  a  level  road;  (6)  up  a  1  per  cent  grade;  (c)  up  a  2  per  cent  grade. 

172.  A  thin  rope  is  wound  around  the  flywheel  of  an  engine  of  which 
the  radius  is  10  ft.  When  the  speed  of  the  flywheel  is  300  rev.  per  min. 
the  difference  in  tension  at  the  two  ends  of  the  rope  is  40  lb.  wt.  Cal- 
culate the  horse-power  of  the  engine. 

ITS.  Find  the  horse-power  required  to  raise  1000  lb.  of  water  per  min- 
ute through  a  height  of  20  ft.,  the  water  leaving  the  top  of  the  pipe  with  a 
horizontal  velocity  of  16  ft.  per  sec. 

174.  Find  the  horse-power  necessary  to  turn  a  2-in,  shaft  100  rev.  per 
min.,  if  it  exerts  on  the  bearings  a  force  of  1500  lb.  wt.  and  the  coefficient 
of  friction  is  0.01. 
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176.  Find  the  horse-power  required  to  drive  an  automobile  of  1500 
lb.  up  a  5  per  cent  grade  at  the  rate  of  25  mi.  per  hr.,  the  coefficient  of 
friction  being  0.1. 

176.  A  cut  is  made  on  a  4-in.  iron  shaft  making  10  rev.  per  min.; 
the  pressure  on  the  tool  is  435  lb.  wt.  Find  the  horse-power  expended  at 
the  tool. 

177.  A  motor  car  with  disconnected  engine  coasts  down  a  5  per  cent 
grade  with  a  constant  speed.  Calculate  the  resistance  to  motion  in  lb.  wt. 
per  ton  of  the  car's  weight. 

178.  What  power  must  be  developed  by  the  engine  of  the  car  consid- 
ered in  the  above  question,  assuming  it  to  weigh  1  ton,  in  order  to  propel 
it  with  a  speed  of  20  mi.  per  hr.  (a)  along  the  level,  (6)  up  the  same  slope? 

179.  A  shaft  transmits  100  horse-power  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  250 
rev.  per  min.    Calculate  the  torque  exerted  on  the  shaft. 

180.  Express  the  value  4.2  (10^)  ergs  per  sec.  in  terms  of  foot-pounds 
per  min. 

181.  Two  puUesrs,  each  3  ft.  in  diameter,  are  connected  by  a  leather 
belt  pulled  so  tight  that  the  two  parts  of  the  belt  not  in  contact  with  the 
pulleys  may  be  regarded  as  straight  and  parallel.  The  linear  speed  of  the 
belt  is  2400  ft.  per  min.  The  tension  of  the  tight  side  of  the  belt  is  500  lb. 
wt.  and  the  tension  in  the  slack  side  of  the  belt  is  200  lb.  wt.  (a)  How 
many  foot-pounds  of  work  are  being  delivered  every  minute  by  the  driven 
pulley  to  the  machinery  to  which  it  is  attached?  (6)  How  many  horse- 
power are  being  transmitted? 

• 

Fluid  Pressure 

182.  If  the  area  of  a  man's  body  is  1.50  sq.  m.,  what  is  the  total 
atmospheric  force  to  which  he  is  subject  when  the  barometer  stands  at 
753  nmi.? 

183.  Find  the  force  necessary  to  hold  a  cover  against  an  opening  of 
area  72  sq.  in.  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  when  th€  opening  is  15  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea.    (1  cu.  ft.  of  sea  water  weighs  64  lb.) 

184.  Find  the  force  tending  to  crush  in  a  door  of  2  sq.  ft.  area  in  a  sub- 
marine, when  the  boat  is  100  ft.  below  the  surface.  (1  cu.  ft.  of  sea  water 
weighs  64  lb.) 

185.  A  pail  20  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  30  cm.  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  22  cm.  high,  inside  measurements,  and  weighing  1.5  kg.  stands, 
full  of  water,  upon  a  table.  The  capacity  of  the  pail  is  10.94  liters. 
Calculate  (a)  the  total  force,  due  to  the  water,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pail,     (b)  The  total  force  of  the  pail  and  contents  against  the  table. 
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186.  The  pressure  in  a  <nty  w&tn  main  is  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  plunger  of  an  hydraulic  elevator  is  12  in.  Lobs  by  friction  is 
one-third.    How  heavy  a  load  can  the  elevator  lift? 

187.  At  what  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  a  lake  will  the  i»eMure  be 
200  lb.  per  sq.  in,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  29  in.T 

188.  What  will  be  the  difference  in  the  reading  of  two  barometers 
situated  at  the  foot  and  at  the  top  of  a  hill  30  m.  hi^7 

189.  A  rectai^ular  scow  30  m,  long  and  5  m.  wide  weighs  25,000  kg. ; 
find  the  depth  of  fresh  water  required  to  float  it. 

190.  The  gates  of  a  canal  lock  have  a  width  of  20  ft.  The  water-level 
on  one  side  of  the  gates  is  10  ft.  higher  than  the  level  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gate.  Find  the  difference  in  the  total  force  on  the  two  tadea  of  the 
gate. 

191.  A  V-sbaped  open  manometer  contfuns  kerosene  of  sp.  gr.  0.7. 
find  the  displacement  of  the  liquid  column  produced  by  a  difference  of 
pressure  of  I  mm.  of  mercury,  (a)  when  the  sides  of  the  manometer  are 
incUned  45°  to  the  horizontal;  (b)  when  inclined  30°. 

192.  What  is  the  pressure  in  excess  of  the  atmo6|d>eric  pressure  at  a 
depth  of  50  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  sea? 

193.  Determine  the  available  water  pressure  (in  lb.  wt.  per  sq.  in.) 
in  a  laboratory  which  is  supplied  from  a  tank  at  a  height  of  40  ft. 

194.  The  lever  of  a  hydraulic  press  gives  a  mechanical  advanta^  of  6; 
the  sectional  area  of  the  smaller  plunger  is  0.5  sq.  in.  and  that  of  the  larger 
plunger  15  sq.  in.  A  56-lb.  mass  is  hung  from'  the  handle.  What  weight 
will  the  larger  plunger  sustain? 

196.  If  the  diameters  of  the  piston  of  a  hydraulic  press  are  in  the 
ratio  of  10  to  1,  and  a  force  of  14  lb.  wt.,  applied  to  the  handle  produces  a 
pressure  of  2240  lb.  wt.  on  the  larger,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  arms  of  the 
lever  used  for  working  the  piston? 

196.  The  two  pistons  of  a  hydraulic  press  have  diameters  of  a  foot  and 
an  inch  respectively.  What  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  larger  piston 
when  a  weight  of  56  lb.  is  placed  on  the  smaller  one?  If  the  stroke  of  the 
smaller  piston  is  1.5  in.,  through  what  distance  will  the  lai^er  piston  have 
moved  after  ten  strokes? 

197.  What  change  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  indicated  by  a  fall  of 
1  in.  in  the  height  of  a  barometric  column? 

198.  To  what  depth  must  a  diving  bell  150  cm.  high  be  immersed  in 
order  that  the  water  may  rise  100  cm.  within  it?  Barometric  reading  is 
74  cm. 
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Archimedes'  Principle 

199.  A  hollow  sphere  made  of  a  material  of  density  7  g.  per  cc.  will 
float  completely  submerged  in  water.  How  large  is  the  cavity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  sphere? 

200.  A  cubic  foot  of  iron  weighs  425  lb.  when  suspended  in  oil.  What 
is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil?  What  would  the  iron  weigh  if  suspended 
in  water? 

201.  A  diamond  ring  weighs  4  g.  in  air  and  3.72  g.  in  water.  Find 
the  weight  of  the  diamond  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gold  is  17.5  and 
that  of  diamond  is  3.5. 

202.  A  block  of  wood  of  volume  100  cc.  and  sp.  gr.  0.75  floats  in  a  cer- 
tain liquid  with  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  block  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.    What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Uquid? 

203.  What  is  the  greatest  weight  that  a  cubic  yard  of  ice  floating  in 
sea  water  will  support? 

204.  A  block  of  wood  having  a  cross-section  of  5  cm.  x4  cm.  and  a 
height  of  3  cm.  floats  in  water  immersed  to* a  depth  of  2.5  cm.  What 
mass  laid  on  top  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  complete  immersion  of  the 
block? 

206.  A  balloon  displaces  10,000  cu.  ft.  of  air.  Assume  that  air  weighs 
0.08  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  that  the  gas  weighs  0.05  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and  that  the 
material  of  the  bag  weighs  S5  lb.  What  lifting  force  will  the  balloon 
exert? 

206.  A  balloon  contains  1000  cu.  m.  of  a  gas  whose  density  if  0.000092 
g.  per  cc.    Calculate  the  total  weight  which  the  balloon  will  lift. 

207.  What  volume  of  lead  attached  to  the  underside  of  a  cork  float, 
of  sp.  gr.  0.52  and  volume  100  cc,  will  pull  the  cork  down  until  three- 
fourths  of  its  volume  are  under  water? 

206.  If  a  body  has  a  mass  of  150  g.  and  a  volume  of  20  cc.  what  weight 
will  it  lose  if  immersed  in  water?    What  is  its  specific  gravity? 

209.  A  mass  of  iron  is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  mercury.  Deter- 
mine the  portion  of  the  iron  submerged. 

210.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs,  at  the  sea  level,  1.28  oz.  Disregarding 
changes  due  to  temperature,  what  would  be  the  buoyant  force  of  the  air 
on  an  object  having  a  volume  of  10  cu.  ft.  at  an  altitude  where  the  mer- 
cury in  a  barometer  stands  half  as  high  as  when  on  the  ground? 

211.  An  iron  body  weighing  275  g.  floats  in  mercury  with  0.556  of  its 
volume  immersed.    Required  the  volume  and  density  of  the  body. 

212.  A  bar  of  aluminum  weighs  54.8  g.  in  vacuum.  What  will  be  the 
loss  of  weight  when  it  is  weighed  in  water? 
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SIS.  A  hollow  stopper  made  of  glass  of  density  2.6  g.  per  cc.  wei^is 
23.4  g.  in  air  and  3.90  g.  in  water.  What  is  the  volume  of  the  tnternaJ 
cavity? 

214.  What  is  the  total  volume  of  an  iceberg  which  fioat«  with  700 
cu.  yds.  exposed? 

316.  A  solid  which  weighs  120  g.  in  air  is  found  to  weigh  90  g.  in  water 
and  78  g.  in  a  strong  twlution  of  ainc  sulphate.  What  is  the  epeciGc  gravity 
of  the  solution? 

216.  Using  brass  standard  masses,  a  body  which  weighs  1030  g.  in  air 
weighs  905  g.  in  water  at  4°  C.    What  would  it  weigh  in  vacuum? 

217.  A  steamer  in  going  from  salt  into  fresh  water  is  observed  to  Bink 
2  ill,,  but  after  burning  50  tons  of  coal  to  rise  1  in.  Assuming  the  density 
of  salt  wat^r  to  be  64  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and  of  fresh  water  62.5  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
find  the  steamer's  displacement  before  she  entered  the  fresh  water. 

215.  A  mass  of  28.1  g.  of  specific  gravity  5.59  and  another  mass  of 
35.8  g., weigh  the  some  when  immersed  in  water.  What  is  the  density 
of  the  second  body? 

219.  What  portion  of  an  iceberg  is  above  water? 

220.  What  is  the  net  lifting  ability  of  a  balloon  weighing  250  kg.  that 
contains  400  cu.  m.  of  hydrogen?  The  weight  of  a  cubic  meter  of  air  is 
1200  g. ;  of  hydrogen  is  90  g. 

221.  The  volume  of  a  balloon  filled  with  coal  gas  is  1,000,000  liters,  and 
its  mass,  including  the  car,  but  not  the  gas,  is  500  kg.  If  the  density  of  the 
air  is  1.28  and  that  of  the  coal  gas  is  0.52,  both  being  in  grams  per  liter, 
find  what  additional  weight  the  balloon  can  sustain  in  the  air. 

222.  An  ornament  made  of  gold  and  silver  weighs  76.8  g.  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  18.0.  Assuming  the  volume  of  the  alloy  is  equal  to  the 
combined  volume  of  the  component  parte,  calculate  the  masses  of  gold 
and  of  silver  in  the  body. 

223.  A  boat  weighs  1200  lb.  and  floatfi  with  one-third  of  ite  volume 
immersed.  A  le4id  keel  is  t^i  be  attached  outside  so  that  it  will  float  with 
two-thirds  of  its  volume  immersed.  Calculate  the  mass  of  the  lead 
Kciuired.  Would  the  same  ma^a  of  lead  be  equally  elective  if  placed 
inside  the  boat? 

224.  Calculate  the  amount  of  work  done  in  fonnng  a  block  of  wood  of 
volume  8  (10*)  cc.  and  specific  gravity  of  0.8  to  the  bottom  of  a  pond  of 
water  5  m.  deep. 

S2S.  A  mass  of  20  kg.  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  10  m.  deep.     The 
specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  5.0,    Calculate  the  amount  of  work  required 
^p  lift  it  to  the  surface,  assuming  5  per  cent  of  the  force  exerted  to  be 
^^d  to  overcome  friction. 
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226.  A  round  rod,  2  in.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  long,  is  stretched  }  in. 
by  a  force  of  10,000  lb.  wt.  Calculate  the  value  of  (a)  the  longitudinal 
stress,  (b)  the  longitudinal  strain. 

227.  A  piece  of  brass  wire  0.1066  cm.  in  diameter  and  27.1  cm.  long 
is  stretched  0.133  cm.  by  the  addition  of  a  load  of  0.454  kg.  wt.  Cal- 
culate the  stress  and  the  strain  and  find  Young's  modulus  for  the  wire. 

228.  A  load  of  10  kg.  wt.  is  to  be  supported  by  a  wire  2  m.  long. 
Young's  modulus  for  the  wire  is  8  (10")  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  What  must 
be  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  wire  for  a  maximum  stretch  of  1  mm.  on 
application  of  the  load? 

229.  Taking  Young's  modulus  for  iron  as  19  (10^0  dynes  per  sq.  cm., 
find  the  increase  in  length  of  an  iron  wire  3  m.  long  and  1  mm.  diameter, 
when  stretched  by  a  force  of  5  kg.  wt. 

230.  What  is  the  value  of  the  bulk  modulus  of  water  when  2000 
cu.  in.  of  water  are  reduced  to  1880  cu.  in.  by  a  pressure  of  3000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.? 

231.  Find  the  mean  density  of  a  mixture  of  8  parts  by  volume  of  a 
substance  of  density  7,  with  19  parts  of  a  substance  of  density  3. 

232.  Find  the  mean  density  of  a  mixture  of  8  parts  by  weight  of  a 
substance  of  density  7,  with  19  parts  of  a  substance  of  density  3. 

233.  Two  parts  by  volume  of  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0.8  are  mixed 
with  7  of  water,  and  the  mixture  shrinks  in  the  ratio  of  21  to  20.  Find 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture. 

234.  Into  an  air-tight  water  tank  holding  1000  gal.,  water  is  pumped 
until  the  tank  is  three-fourths  full  of  water.  Find  the  pressure  in  lb.  wt. 
per  sq.  in.  due  to  the  compressed  air. 

235.  A  diver  in  a  flexible  diving  smt  and  therefore  subjected  to  the  full 
pressure  of  the  water,  descends  to  a  depth  of  100  ft.  in  sea  water,  (a) 
To  what  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  diver  sub- 
jected? (6)  If  a  diver  at  this  depth  and  breathing  air  at  the  resulting 
pressure  requires  250  cu.  in.  of  air  per  min.  how  much  air  per  min.  must 
the  pumps  at  the  surface  which  supply  him  take  in?  It  is  assumed  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  when  it  reaches  the  diver  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  air  taken  in  by  the  pumps. 

236.  In  a  cylinder  whose  piston  has  an  area  of  20  sq.  in.,  600  cu.  in.  of 
air  is  under  a  pressure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  pressure  is  increased  to 
120  lb.  per  sq.  in.  If  the  average  pressure  during  the  compression  can  be 
taken  to  be  75  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  how  much  work  must  be  done? 

237.  Water  is  pumped  into  the  bottom  of  an  air-tight  tank  holding 
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1000  gal.,  GompreaBing  the  air  above  it  until  a  pressure  of  50  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
is  reached.  How  much  water  does  it  then  contain?  If  200  gal.  of  water 
are  drawn  oft,  what  will  the  pressure  then  be? 

238.  A  pneumatic  tire  is  blown  up  to  a  pressure  of  75  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
In  the  pump  employed  the  piston  area  ia  3  sq.  in.  and  its  travel  is  15  in. 
At  what  point  in  the  piston  travel  will  the  tire  valve  open  on  the  last 
stroke  of  the  pump?  What  force  must  be  exerted  on  the  piston  at  that 
moment? 

S39.  A  {Mston  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  closed  cylinder  10  in.  long, 
and  there  are  equal  maassB  of  air  in  the  two  halves  of  the  cylinder.  The 
piston  is  pushed  until  it  is  within  1  in.  of  one  of  the  ends.  Compare  the 
pressures  on  the  two  sides. 

iUO.  In  rising  from  the  bottom  of  a  take  to  its  surface,  the  volume  of 
an  aii^bubble  becomes  10  times  as  great.  If  the  height  of  the  barometer 
is  30  in.,  what  is  the  depth  of  the  lake? 

241.  A  ^ass  tube  used  for  sounding  is  38.1  cm.  long  and  is  open  at  the 
lower  end.  The  inside  is  coated  with  a  soluble  pigment,  and  the  tube  is 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  On  raising  the  tube  to  the  surface,  it  is 
found  that  the  water  has  entered  to  a  depth  of  23.6  cm.  Knd  the  depth 
of  the  sea.     Barometer  reading  is  74  cm. 

312.  The  illuminating  power  of  a  gas  flame  is  proportional  to  the  mass 
of  gas  burned  per  hour,  A  certain  gas  works  supplies  at  a  pressure  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  3  in. 
high.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  30  in.  an  18-candle-power  gas  jet 
bums  5  cu.  ft.  per  hr.  If  the  gas  costs  Sl.OO  per  1000  cu.  ft.,  what  will 
be  the  cost  of  an  18-candle-power  light  for  1  hr.  when  the  barometer  is  at 
28  in.?    The  temperature  of  the  gas  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

2i3.  At  a  certain  temperature  the  density  of  oxygen  is  0.00143  g.  per 
cc.  when  under  a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere.  What  will  be  the  pressure  in  a 
100  liter  tank  containing  715  g.  of  oxygen  at  the  same  temperature? 

244.  A  certain  balloon  bog  has  a  volume  of  500  cu.  m.  when  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas  at  the  earth's  surface  where  the  barometer  reading  is 
76  cm.  Assuming  that  the  bag  offers  no  resistance  to  expansion,  (a), 
what  will  be  the  volume  of  the  bag  after  one^ixth  of  the  gas  has  been  let 
out,  and  the  bag  is  at  a  height  where  the  barometer  reads  50  cm.  but  the 
temperature  is  the  same  as  at  the  earth's  surface?  (6)  If  the  weight  of 
the  materia]  of  the  bag  is  100  kg.,  how  many  additional  1^.  will  the  bag 
lift  at  each  of  the  two  places? 

(The  densities  of  air  and  hydrogen  at  76  cm.  pressure  and  at  the  tem- 
perature under  consideration  are  respectively  1.29  and  0.090kg.  per  cu.  m.) 


SupLE  Harmonic  Motion 

3tf .  A  tooth  in  the  blade  of  a  reaper  describes  simple  harmonic 
motion  of  1,5  in.  amplitude  in  a  period  of  0.2  sec.  Find  its  speed  when  at  a 
point  0.5  in.  from  the  center  of  its  path. 

216.  A  point  moving  with  simple  harmonic  motion  han  a  maximum 
speed  <tf  10  ft.  per  sec.  and  amplitude  of  6  ft.  Find  the  time  of  a  complete 
vibration. 

247.  The  drive  wheels  of  a  locomotive  whose  [uston  has  a  stroke  of 
2  ft.  make  186  rev.  per  nun.  Assuming  that  the  piston  moves  with  simple 
harmonic  motion,  find  the  speed  of  the  piston  rdbtive  to  the  cylinder- 
head,  when  at  the  center  of  its  stroke. 

218.  A  block  of  iron  of  mass  100  lb.  is  caused  to  vibrate  with  umpte 
harmonic  motion  by  means  of  a  spring.  If  the  amplitude  of  vibration  is 
12  in.  and  the  time  of  a  com[dete  vibration  is  0.8  sec.,  find  the  mHximnm 
kinetic  energy  of  the  block. 

219.  What  is  the  value  of  g,  at  a  place  where  the  period  of  a  simple 
pendulum  97.31  cm.  loi^  is  1.975  sec.? 

260.  A  pendulum  loses  20  sec.  per  day,  where  g  is  980.3  cm.  per  sec. 
per  sec.     P^d  its  length. 

261.  A  certain  pendulum  has  a  period  of  2  sec.  where  g  is  982 
cm.  per  sec.  per  sec.  The  same  pendulum  is  swung  at  another  station 
and  has  a  period  of  2.003  sec.     Find  g  at  the  second  station. 

Sound 

262.  A  certain  tuning  fork  makes  256  vibrations  per  sec.  Taking 
1128  ft.  per  sec.  as  the  speed  of  sound  in  air  at  68°  F.,  find  the  number  of 
vibrations  which  the  toA  must  make  before  the  sound  is  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  200  ft. 

263.  A  tuning  fork  makes  256  vibrations  per  sec.  Find  the  wave- 
length of  the  sound  that  it  produces,  the  velocity  of  sound  being  1135  ft. 
per  sec, 

261.  A  wood  chopper  makes  20  strokes  per  min.  If  the  sound  of  each 
stroke  reaches  an  observer  as  the  axe  makes  the  next  stroke  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  20°  C,  what  ia  the  distance  of  the  chopper  from 
the  observer? 

266.  A  blow  struck  upon  a  steel  cable  was  heard  through  the  cable  in 
0.2  sec.  and  through  the  air  in  3  sec.  The  temperature  was  0°  C.  (a) 
How  far  from  the  observer  was  the  blow  struck?  (b)  What  was  the  speed 
of  sound  in  the  cable? 
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266.  A  musical  note  of  250  vibratione  per  sec.  travels  in  wr  with  a 
velocity  of  300  m.  per  sec.     What  is  the  length  of  the  sound  wave? 

367.  The  vertical  walls  of  a  canyon  are  parallel  and  1  mi.  apart.  A 
man  in  the  canyon  fires  a  gun  and  hears  the  first  two  echoes,  one  from  each 
wall,  4  sec.  apart.    Where  is  he?    (Velocity  of  sound  =1100  ft.  per  sec.) 

S6B.  A  gun  is  fired  and  5  sec.  later  the  gunner  hears  the  echo.  If  the 
velocity  of  sound  is  1100  ft.  per  sec.,  how  far  off  is  the  reflecting  surface? 

360.  At  a  lightship  anchored  on  a  reef  a  bell  is  struck  under  water  at 
the  same  time  that  a  whistle  is  blown  above  water.  The  captain  of  a 
vessel  receives  the  underwater  sound  signal  5  sec.  before  the  sound  of  the 
whistle.  How  far  from  the  reef  is  he?  (The  velocity  of  sound  is  1100  ft. 
per  sec.  in  the  air  and  4600  ft.  per  sec.  in  the  water.) 

SGO.  A  string  80  cm.  long  vibrates  320  times  per  sec.  when  the  tension 
is  40  kilos,  (a)  What  will  be  the  frequency  when  the  tension  is  made 
160  kilos?  (6)  If  when  under  the  new  tension  the  string  is  lengthened 
so  as  to  keep  the  pitch  320  per  sec,  what  will  be  the  new  length? 

261.  A  wire  stretched  between  two  rigid  supports  vibrates  600  times  a 
sec.  Another  wire  of  the  same  material  is  stretched  between  supports 
one-half  as  far  apart  as  in  the  first  case.  If  the  diameter  of  the  second  wire 
is  one-half  that  of  the  first,  and  the  tension  is  one-half  that  of  the  first, 
what  will  be  its  frequency? 

262.  An  observer  sets  his  watch  by  the  report  of  a  signal  gun  1  mi.  away. 
Find  the  allowance  that  he  should  make  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
gun,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  20°  C. 

263.  How  far  off  is  a  storm  when  there  is  an  interval  of  10  sec.  between 
a  flash  of  lightning  and  the  thunder,  the  temperature  being  16°  C? 

26i.  Calculate  the  wave-length  in  air  at  15°  C.  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  tuning  fork  which  makes  256  vibrations  per  sec. 

265.  A  tuning  fork  is  held  over  a  resonance  tube  and  resonance  occurs 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  is  10  cm.  below  the  fork.  It 
next  occurs  when  the  water  is  26  cm.  below  the  fork.  Taking  the  velocity 
of  sound  to  be  345  m.  per  sec.,  at  room  temperature,  calculate  the  fre- 
quency of  the  fork, 

366.  Find  the  frequency  of  a  tuning  fork  which  produces  resonance  in  a 
column  of  air  60  cm.  long  at  0°  C. 

267.  An  open  oi^an  pipe  is  60  cm.  long.  If  the  velocity  of  sound  is 
taken  to  be  34,200  cm.  per  sec.,  what  is  the  frequency  of  the  tone? 

266.  Assuming  the  velocity  of  sound  to  be  1120  ft.  per  sec.,  find  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  an  open  pipe  2  ft.  long. 

26S.  Calculate  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  fundamental  note 
emitted  at  13°  C.  by  a  closed  organ  pipe  1  m.  long. 
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270.  How  many  vibrations  per  sec.  in  the  fundamental  note  emitted  by 
a  closed  organ  pipe  1  m.  long? 

STl.  Find  the  vibration  frequency  at  0"  C.  of  the  fundamental  tone, 
(a)  of  a  4-ft.  open  pipe;  (6)  of  a  4-ft.  closed  pipe. 

272.  F^d  the  vibration  frequency  at  20°  C.  of  the  fundamental  tone, 
(a)  of  an  8-ft.  open  pipe;  (b)  of  an  8-ft.  closed  pipe. 

273.  How  many  beats  per  sec.  will  be  prod'jced  by  Bounding  simul- 
taneouKly  two  open  oi^an  pipes  of  lengths  20  in.  and  21  in.  respectively, 
(a)  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  0°  C,  (b)  when  the  temperature  is 
22=0.? 


Teuperature  and  QuANTnr  of  Heat 

371.  Under  standard  atmospheric  conditions  the  mercury  level  in  the 
open  manometer  tube  of  a  constant  volume  hydrogen  thermometer  is 
15  cm.  higher  than  the  index  when  the  bulb  is  in  melting  ice.  It  is  48.3 
cm.  higher  when  the  bulb  is  in  boiling  water.  Find  the  centigrade  tem- 
peratures corresponding  to  differences  in  level  of  21  cm.  and  28  cm. 
assuming  that  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  remains  constant. 

276.  The  temperature  of  water  at  the  maximum  density  is  4°  centi- 
grade.    What  is  the  corresponding  temperature  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale? 

276.  At  what  temperature  will  a  centigrade  thermometer  give  the 
same  reading  as  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer? 

277.  At  what  temperature  does  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  read  twice  as 
much  as  a  centigrade  thermometer? 

278.  Express  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  the  following  boiling  pointe: 
Alcohol,  78°  C;  Mercury,  357°  C;  Ether,  35°  C;  Sulphuric  acid, 
338°  C. 

279.  Express  on  the  centigrade  scale  the  foUowii^;  meltii^  pointe  to 
the  nearest  degree:  Lead,  630°  F.;  Brass,  1869°  F.;  Zinc,  773°  F.; 
Copper,  1906°  F.;  SUver,  873°  F.;  Iron,  2786°  F. 

280.  What  amount  of  heat  must  be  given  to  an  iron  armor  plate  2  m. 
long,  1  m.  broad,  and  20  cm.  thick,  in  order  to  heat  it  from  10°  to  140°? 

281.  Compare  the  thermal  capacities  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and 
mercury. 

282.  A  copper  kettle  weighing  2  lb.  and  containing  6  lb.  of  cold  water 
is  placed  on  a  fire.  Find  in  what  proportion  the  heat  absorbed  from  the 
fire  is  shared  between  the  kettle  and  it«  contents. 

283.  A  copper  tea-kettle  weighing  850  g.  contains  2000  g.  of  water  at 
tempemture  20°  C.    If,  of  the  heat  supplied  by  a  gas  flame,  16,000  cal. 
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l«r  nua.  «R  ntil»d  IB  hcfttiag  the  kcnfe  shI  wMO'.  bow  loos  s  ine  voold 
lA  Rquired  u>  niw  iLe  wmpcrMotc  of  the  «U«r  lo  lOO'  C.T 

m.  la  c«der  lo  detenniiK,  tppniBioutir.  tbe  tCTBptiMuie  «f  & 
fnnifttt,  »  phiimim  t*D  wn^ting  100  g.  «k  plaad  in  Uw  fmnc«  and 
after  »  tkc^  rcmiynd  ud  dnpfxil  iota  400  g.  o<  nUr  u  0^  C.  Tfae 
tenifmuuiK  'jf  wkwr  r<j>«  to  30^  C-  Find  the  tcmpentaie  of  tke  for- 
n^K.     Tbe  ipeafie  beat  d/  jJ*'""""  lor  this  range  of  Icut^iaaiuie  ■ 

3H.  If  a  sOii'Vr  epocm  wci^ung  30  g.  and  u  a  temperalnR  of  15'  C. 
bft  put  into  a  rap  svigfaing  W  g.  which  ""tmir>*  lao  g.  of  cnffcc  at  §0*  C^ 
bow  ttmrh  wil!  ttw  <yjffit«  lie  oiukd?  <Sp(ci6e  beat  of  the  nfTee  ia  IXL 
HpKcifie  bc«t  -4  tbe  cup  i»  0  JO.  i 

Bi.  If  the  specific  boa  fif  air  at  eooftant  t«MMiK  is  0J37,  and  if  a 
hicr  fjf  air  weii^  1,293  g  ,  bvw  tatay  liters  of  air  would  be  n»nl  1"  in 
tempeniuiv  if  all  tbc  heat  givoi  out  bf  a  liter  of  water  in  cooling  thmn^ 
I'  wen  imfmrifl  to  the  air? 

S8T.  C|  »ttd  Ci  are  two  equal  braea  calorimetcn  each  having  a  mam  of 
40  g  and  containing,  mpetrtit-ely,  101.4  g.  of  water  and  S6.4  g.  of  tm^ 
pentine.  Both  receive  equal  quantities  of  beat  from  internal  currect- 
bearing  rpmia.  The  temperature  of  C|  and  its  contents  is  raised  through 
4:35';  Ci  and  its  contents  is  raised  through  11.7°  C.  What  is  tfae  specifie 
heat  (ff  the  turpentine? 

S88.  If  you  had  at  your  command  a  supply  of  boiling  wmter  and  at 
tap  water  at  10',  what  volume  of  each  would  )'ou  take  in  order  to  ptcpuc 
a  bath  ointaining  20  lal.  of  water  at  33^ 

389.  Hot  air  at  650°  is  used  for  supcrbeatiag  steam  wtiiefa  is  oviginallr 
at  100".  The  air  and  steam  an  kept  at  constant  pressure  during  the 
operation  and  thej-  are  introduced  into  the  superheater  in  the  proportion 
of  2  lb.  lAaxt  U)7  lb.  of  steam.  If  the  air  is  allowed  to  cool  to  400°,  to 
what  temperature  will  the  steam  be  raised? 

290.  A  coil  tA  topper  wire  weighing  45.1  g  was  dropped  into  a  cal- 
orimeter containing  52.5  g.  of  water  at  10°.  The  copper  brfore  immow 
Hir^  was  at  99.6°  aiid  the  conunon  temperature  (A  copper  and  wttta 
after  immersion  wan  16.7°.  Fuid  the  specific  heat  ct  the  copfxr 
wire, 

291.  A  piece  of  sUver  of  specific  heat  0.0568  was  heated  to  102.2° 
and  was  then  dropped  into  75.3  g.  of  turpentine  at  10.98°.  The  silva' 
weight^  10.205  g.,  the  water  equivalent  of  calorimeter,  a^tattx,  and 
thermometf^r  wan  2.91  g.,  and  the  final  temperature  was  12.47°.  What 
wan  the  specific  heat  of  the  turpentine? 

292.  A  copper  calorimeter  contains  300  g  of  water  at  10°.    To  this 
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was  added  200  g.  of  water  at  80**,  giving  a  resultant  temperature  of  35*. 
What  is  the  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter? 

293.  Two  hundred  grams  of  zinc  are  heated  to  the  temperature  of  99^ 
C.  and  plunged  into  200  g.  of  water  contained  in  an  iron  calorimeter  at 
temperature  14**.  The  water  eqmvalent  of  the  calorimeter  is  14  g. 
Calculate  the  temperature  to  which  the  water  rises. 

294.  How  much  ice  per  day  of  10  hrs.  would  be  required  to  cool 
20,000  lb.  of  water  per  hour  from  86**  F.  to  40**  F.,  supposing  there  to  be 
no  loss  in  the  cooling  apparatus? 

295.  A  glass  tumbler  weighing  150  g.  contains  250  g.  of  water  at  20**  C. 
How  much  ice  at  temperature  0**  C.  should  be  introduced  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  tumbler  of  water  to  10**  C,  assuming  that  all  the  ice  is 
melted? 

296.  When  heat  was  supplied  at  a  constant  rate  to  a  certain  block  of 
tin  it  was  found  that  the  temperature  rose  2**  C.  each  sec.  After  the 
melting  point  was  reached,  the  temperature  remained  constant  for  130 
sec.,  while  all  of  the  tin  was  being  melted.  Find  heat  of  fusion 
of  tin. 

297.  If  the  heat  eqmvalent  of  vaporization  of  ammonia  is  341  cal.  per 
g.,  how  much  ammonia  must  be  evaporated  in  an  artificial  ice  plant  to 
make  1000  kg.  of  ice  at  0**  C.  out  of  water  originally  at  10**  C?  (Assume 
that  all  the  heat  from  the  water  goes  to  change  the  state  of  the  anunonia.) 

296.  The  heat  of  fusion  of  zinc  is  about  28.1  cal.  per  gram.  Find  its 
value  in  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

299.  A  piece  of  copper  was  heated  to  100**  and  then  suddenly  dropped 
into  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  ice.  The  mass  of  the  copper  was  500  g.  and  the 
mass  of  ice  melted  was  58  g.  What  value  does  this  give  for  the  heat 
equivalent  of  fusion  of  ice? 

900.  A  piece  of  iron  weighing  16  g.,  is  dropped  at  a  temperature  of 
112.5**  C.  into  a  cavity  in  a  block  of  ice,  of  which  it  melts  2.5  g.  Find 
the  specific  heat  of  the  iron. 

301.  A  piece  of  ice  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  doors  in  a 
temperature  of  —20**  is  dropped  into  a  calorimeter  of  water  equivalent 
5  g.  containing  100  g.  of  water  at  35**.  The  mass  of  ice  is  30  g.,  and  the 
final  tcinperature  that  would  be  reached  if  there  were  no  radiation  is 
determined  to  be  7.22**.    Find  the  specific  heat  of  ice. 

302.  80  g.  of  steam  at  100**  C.  are  turned  mto  536  g.  of  ice  at  0**  C. 
What  will  be  the  resulting  temperature? 

303.  A  porous  water  jar  of  water  equivalent  500  g.  contains  4000  g.  of 
water  at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  which  is  30**  C.  If  the 
heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  of  water  at  this  temperature  is  580  cal. 
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per  g.,  how  many  gmnB  of  water  must  evaporate  in  order  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  renimnd^  5"? 

804.  The  last  Peary  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  was  equipped  with 
a  stove  that  would  change  4000  g.  of  ice,  originally  at  —40°  C,  into  water 
at  100°  C,  in  lOmin.,  by  burning  140  g.  of  alcohol.  If  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  alcohol  ia  7400  cal.  per  g.,  what  fraction  of  the  heat  produced 
did  the  stove  utilize? 

306.  Neglecting  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  find  how  much  steam  at 
100°  C.  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  iron  radiat^v  weighing 
80  kg.  from  10°  C.  to  100°  C. 

906.  A  kettle  contains  2  kg.  of  water  at  40°  C.  How  much  heat  must 
be  supplied  in  order  to  boil  the  water  away? 

SOT.  A  calorimeter  contains  316  g.  of  water  at  40°  C.  Steam  at  100° 
is  passed  into  the  water  until  the  mass  of  water  becomes  336  g.  What  is 
the  temperature  of  the  water? 

306.  Find  the  numerical  value  of  the  heat  of  vaporization  of  water  in 
terms  (a)  of  cal.  per  lb.,  (b)  in  terms  of  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

309.  How  many  grams  of  steam  at  100°  must  be  passed  into  200  g.  of 
ice-cold  water  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  boiling  point?  What  will  happen 
if  more  steam  than  this  is  passed  in? 

810.  A  mass  of  100  g.  of  copper  at  20°  is  suddenly  enveloped  in  steam 
at  100°.    P^nd  the  amount  of  steam  that  wiU  condense  on  the  copper. 

811.  How  many  lb.  of  steam  at  100°  will  just  melt  50  lb.  of  ice  at  0°? 

812.  10  g.  of  steam  at  120°  were  run  into  a  vessel  containing  10  g.  of 
ice  at  —50°.  What  was  the  resulting  mass  and  temperature  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel? 

313.  The  pool  in  the  gymnasium  is  9.15  m.  by  18.3  m.  and  the  average 
depth  of  the  water  is  1.75  m.  During  the  summer  the  water  was  fre- 
quently at  a  temperature  of  about  17°  C,  If  a  rise  of  5°  C.  would  have 
made  it  comfortable  and  if  this  rise  were  to  be  produced  by  condensing 
steam  in  the  water,  how  many  kg.  of  steam  would  be  required? 

314.  The  melting  point  of  a  certain  kind  of  iron  is  1500°  C,  and  the 
heat  equivalent  of  fusion  is  28  cal.  per  g.  Assuming  that  no  heat  is  loot, 
find  the  mass  of  coal  of  thermal  value  12,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  that  would  be 
necessary  to  melt  1  lb.  of  iron  starting  at  20°  C. 

316.  How  many  B.t.u.  are  required  to  raise  1000  lb.  of  water  from  40° 
F.  and  vaporize  it  at  328°  F.7  The  heat  equivalent  of  vaporisation  of 
water  at  328°  F.  is  883  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

816.  If  coal  of  heat  value  13,500  B.t.u.  per  lb.  ca»  be  boi^t  at  $8 
per  ton,  what  price  could  one  afford  to  pay  per  cord  for  seasoned  ash 
wood  of  heat  value  8480  B.t.u.  per  lb.?    Assume  that  the  density  of  ash 
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wood  is  47  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and  that  when  the  wood  is  piled,  the  wood  occu- 
pies 60  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  pile. 

317.  If  the  prices  of  fuels  were  proportional  to  their  heat  value,  and  if 
Pocahontas  coal  of  heat  value  14,500  B.t.u.  per  lb.  costs  $10  per  ton,  what 
would  be  the  price  per  ton  of  (a)  coal  of  11,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.;  (6)  fuel 
oil  of  19,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.;  (c)  beech  wood  of  8,600  B.t.u.  per  lb.  (d) 
Also  find  the  price  per  1000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  of  heat  value  600  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft. 

Thermal  Expansion 

318.  A  wheel  is  3  m.  in  circumference.  An  iron  tire  measiu'es  2.993  m. 
around  its  inner  face.  How  much  must  the  temperature  of  the  tire  be 
raised  in  order  that  it  may.  just  slip  on  the  wheel? 

319.  The  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris  is  constructed  of  steel  and  is  about 
300  m.  high.  How  much  higher  is  the  tower  when  at  30**  C.  than  when 
at  5°  C? 

320.  A  steel  meter-scale  was  carefully  measured  at  10*^  and  its  length 
was  found  to  be  99.981  cm.  At  40°  its  length  was  found  to  be  100.015  cm. 
What  was  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  steel,  and  at  what  tempera- 
ture was  the  scale  exactly  1  m.  long? 

321.  Assuming  the  highest  sunmier  temperature  to  be  40*^,  and  the 
lowest  winter  temperature  —20**,  what  allowance  should  be  made  for 
expansion  of  a  1700-ft.  steel  bridge  span? 

322.  A  steam  pipe,  intended  to  convey  steam  at  110^,  is  formed 
of  iron  piping  in  lengths  of  15  ft.  Assuming  that  the  temperature  of  the 
pipe  when  it  is  not  conveying  steam  is  12**,  find  how  much  play  must  be 
allowed  for  each  joint. 

323.  The  lower  end  of  a  vertical  steam  pipe  50  ft.  long  is  supported 
rigidly  by  a  hanger  attached  to  a  basement  ceiling.  When  the  pipe  is  at 
40**  F.  a  steam  radiator  attached  rigidly  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  rests 
on  the  attic  floor.  Find  the  distance  the  radiator  is  lifted  off  the  floor 
when  the  vertical  steam  pipe  is  at  220**  F. 

324.  Show  that  the  length  of  the  metal  bars  of  a  compensation  pen- 
dulum should  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
the  metals.  If  the  total  length  of  the  iron  bars  is  87  cm.,  what  should  be 
that  of  the  zinc  bars? 

326.  An  iron  ball,  of  5.01  cm.  diameter  at  0**,  rests  upon  a  copper  ring, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which  is  5.00  cm.  at  the  same  temperature.  To 
what  temperature  must  both  be  heated  in  order  that  the  ball  may  just 
pass  through  the  ring? 
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S26.  A  coppo-  l^ttuDg  rod  measure^  SO  ft.  in  length  «4ten  the  tem- 
perature IB  0"  C.    Calculate  its  length  when  the  temperature  is  27°  C. 

827.  Calculate  the  increase  in  length  of  an  iron  girder  100  ft.  long 
between  30°  F.  and  68°  F. 

888.  A  brass  yard  measure  is  correct  at  0°,  and  another  is  correct  at 
20°.     What  is  the  diCFereQce  in  length  when  both  are  at  20°7 

8S9.  A  platinum  wire  and  a  strip  of  sine  are  both  measured  at  0°, 
and  their  lengths  are  found  to  be  251  cm.  and  250  cm.,  respectively. 
At  what  temperature  will  their  lengths  be  equal,  and  what  will  be  th«r 
common  length  at  this  temperatuie? 

380.  Measurements  are  made  at  25°  upon  a  brass  tube  by  a  steel  meter 
Bcale,  correct  at  0°.  The  result  is  fl.425  m.  Find  the  length  that  would 
have  been  obtained  if  the  tube  and  scale  had  been  at  0°. 

831.  The  height  of  the  barometer  appears  to  be  76.40  cm.,  according 
to  a  brass  scale  which  is  correct  at  0°.  If  the  temperature  at  the  time  of 
reading  is  20°,  what  is  the  actual  height  of  the  barometer  column? 

332.  A  clock  which  keeps  correct  time  at  25°  has  a  seconds  pendulum 
rod  made  of  braes.  How  many  seconds  a  day  will  it  gain  if  the  tempera- 
ture falls  to  the  freezing  point? 

833.  Assuming  that  the  density  of  silver  at  0°  is  10.5  g.  per  cc.,  and 
its  coelhcient  of  cubical  expansion  is  0.000057,  find  its  density  at  150°. 

88i.  A  dealer  buys  a  tank  car  containing  100,000  gal.  of  gasolene  at 
60°  F.  When  received,  the  temperature  was  0°  F.  Assuming  the  mean 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  gasolene  to  he  0.0006  per  d^ree  F.,  find  the 
diminution  of  volume  due  to  the  change  of  temperature. 

335.  The  height  of  the  barometer  is  found  to  be  77.25  cm.,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  being  25°.  What  would  be  the  corresponding  baro- 
metric height  reduced  to  0° — i.e.,  what  would  be  the  height  of  the  baro- 
metric column  if  the  mercury  were  at  0°? 

386.  A  specific  gravity  bottle  contains  just  687  g.  of  mercury  at  70°. 
What  is  the  internal  volume  of  the  bottle  at  this  temperature? 

337.  Find  the  volume  at  100°  of  a  ^ass  flask  that  at  0°  has  a  volume  of 
100  cc. 

336.  Calculate  the  increase  in  area  produced  by  a  rise  of  40°  in  a  plate 
of  sheet  iron  which  is  5  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  broad  at  0°. 

839.  If  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is  8726  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  when  its  volume 
is  7375  cc,  what  will  be  its  pressure  at  the  same  temperature  if  the  volume 
is  diminished  to  1586  cc? 

340.  What  would  be  the  volume  at  0°  and  constant  pressure  of  a  mass 
of  gas  which  at  78°  occupies  a  volume  of  9  liters? 
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d41.  At  what  temperature  will  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  be 
exactly  twice  what  it  is  at  17°,  the  pressure  remaining  constant? 

342.  A  caisson  is  lowered  into  a  lake  until  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
690  cm.  below  the  surface  of  the  lake.  What  does  1  cc.  of  air  within  the 
caisson  weigh  if,  at  the  surface  of  the  lake  where  the  barometric  reading 
is  76  cm.,  1  cc.  of  air  weighs  0.0012  g.? 

diS.  A  liter  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury 
weighs  1.29  g.  What  will  be  the  mass  of  the  same  volume  at  the  same 
temperature,  at  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres? 

344.  The  volume  of  a  body  of  gas  at  27°  C.  is  100  cc.  If  the  pressure 
on  the  gas  is  doubled,  to  what  temperature  must  it  be  heated  in  order  to 
maintain  the  volume  constant? 

345.  A  bottle,  previously  open  to  the  air,  is  closed  when  the  barometer 
reads  75  cm.  and  the  thermometer  reads  20°  C.  If  this  bottle  is  heated 
to  40°  C.  what  wiU  be  the  new  pressure  in  the  bottle? 

346.  A  50-gal.  tank  containing  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  (15  lb. 
per  sq.  in.)  is  connected  by  a  pipe  to  the  city  water  mains,  the  pressure 
in  which  is  60  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Assuming  that  the  air  remains  at  constant 
temperature,  how  many  gallons  of  water  will  flow  into  the  tank? 

347.  If  800  cc.  of  air  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure  is  to  be 
compressed  to  650  cc  at  constant  temperature,  what  pressure  would  be 
required?  If  this  pressure  is  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  piston  having  an 
area  of  2.5  sq.  cm.,  what  force  would  have  to  be  exerted  on  it? 

348.  A  sounding  tube  open  at  the  lower  end  Vas  lowered  into  the  sea 
until  the  water  rose  to  a  height  of  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tube.  If 
the  barometric  pressure  was  29  in.  of  mercury,  how  far  down  into  the  water 
was  the  sounding  tube  lowered? 

349.  A  man  requires  the  same  mass  of  air  at  each  breath  on  top  of  a 
mountain  that  he  requires  when  at  the  bottom.  On  top  of  a  certain 
mountain  the  pressure  is  40  cm.  of  mercury  and  the  temperature  is  3°  C, 
whereas  at  the  bottom  the  pressure  is  70  cm.  of  mercury  and  the  tem- 
perature is  17°  C.    Find  the  change  in  the  volume  of  each  inhalation. 

360.  An  automobile  tire  is  pumped  up  under  a  pressure  of  80  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  when  the  air  is  at  17°  C.  The  car  is  driven  until  the  temperatme 
of  the  air  in  the  tube  is  57°  C.  Assuming  that  the  tube  does  not  stretch, 
what  will  the  pressure  become? 

351.  Six  liters  of  air  at  10°  are  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  of  an  air  engine, 
the  cross-section  of  which  is  200  sq.  cm.  The  piston  moves  through  a 
distance  of  5  cm.  toward  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder.  What  elevation 
of  temperature  is  required  to  keep  the  pressure  constant? 
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3S3.  If  the  premure  remains  constant  calculate  the  volume  of  gu  at 
672°  C.  which  occupies  2579  cc.  at  198°. 

853.  A  certain  volume  of  gas  at  13°  C.  increases  to  3  liters  at  20°. 
Calculate  the  original  volume. 

864.  A  cylinder  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other  is  fitted  with 
a  piston  which  is  loaded  with  2  kg.  weight.  If  the  volume  of  the  gas 
enclosed  is  100  cc.  and  the  area  of  the  piston  10  sq.  cm.,  find  the  increase  Id 
temperature  necessary  to  raise  the  piston  throu^  5  cm.  The  tempera- 
ature  of  the    gas   is    18°    C,  and    the    atmospheric    pressure   is   760 

866.  When  the  barometer  reads  76  cm.  and  the  temperature  is  0°  C, 
the  volume  of  a  certain  mass  of  gas  is  50  cc.  When  the  temperature  is 
increased  to  100°,  the  volume  becomes  68.3  cc.,  the  pressure  remaiiung 
the  same.    Find  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  gas. 

866.  A  lit«r  fiask  oootains  1.293  g.  of  air  at  0°.  How  much  air  will  a 
liter  flask  contain  at  100°  at  the  same  pressure? 

867.  On  heating  a  certain  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  it  was  found 
to  ^ve  off  380  cc.  of  oxygen.  The  temperature  was  23°  and  the  preesura 
74  cm.  of  mercury.  What  would  be  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  if  it  were 
at  normal  pressure  and  temperature? 

368.  A  quantity  of  air  at  the  atmoepberic  pressure  and  at  a  temperature 
of  7°  was  compressed  until  ite  vdume  was  reduced  to  one-seventh,  during 
which  process  the  temperature  rose  to  20°.  Find  the  pressure  at  the  end 
of  the  operation. 

369.  The  cubical  content  of  a  certain  room  is  750  cu.  m.  Calculate 
the  mass  of  air  contained  in  it  at  17°  and  77  cm.  pressure. 

360.  Compare  the  densities  of  the  air  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top  of  a 
mine  shaft,  when  the  temperatures  and  barometric  pressures  are  respect- 
ively 20°  and  31  in.,  and  5°  and  30  in. 

361.  A  cylindrical  test-tube  10  in.  in  length  and  containing  air  at  0° 
is  inverted  over  a  mercury  bath  and  forced  downward  until  its  closed 
upper  end  is  level  with  the  surface  of  the  mereury  in  the  bath,  the  baro- 
metric height  at  the  time  being  30  in.  To  what  temperature  must  the 
bath  be  raised  in  order  that  the  air  may  fill  the  test-tube? 

362.  At  the  sea-level  the  barometer  stands  at  750  mm.,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  7°,  while  on  top  of  a  mountain  the  barometer  stands  at  400 
mm.  and  the  temperature  is  — 13°.  Compare  the  masses  of  a  cubic  met^ 
of  air  at  the  two  places. 

363.  If  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  0°  C,  is  2560  ec.  under  a  pressure  of 
2.14  million  dynes  per  sq.  cm.,  what  will  be  its  volume  at  95°  under  a 
pressure  of  1.013  million  dynes  per  sq.  cm.? 
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364.  What  will  be  the  mass  of  a  cubic  meter  of  air  at  50^  under  a 
pressure  of  50  cm.  of  mercury? 

366.  The  pressure  on  a  given  mass  of  gas  is  doubled  and  at  the  same 
time  the  temperature  is  raised  from  0^  to  91°.  How  is  the  volume 
changed? 

366.  Compare  the  masses  of  a  cu.  m.  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  300 
m.  deep,  and  at  the  surface.  Barometric  pressure  is  746  mm.,  and  the 
temperatures  are  19°  and  28°  respectively. 

367.  Ten  million  cu.  ft.  of  gas  are  supplied  to  a  town  per  week  under 
a  pressure  of  3  in.  of  water  over  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  $1.00  per 
1000  cu.  ft.  When  the  barometer  is  31  in.,  the  company  neither  makes 
nor  loses.  Find  the  profit  in  a  week  when  the  average  hei^t  of  the 
barometer  is  29  in. 

368.  A  town  is  supplied  with  gas  at  a  pressure  of  3  in.  of  water  above 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  barometric  pressure  is  31  in.  and 
the  gas  temperature  is  50°  F.,  the  town  uses  10,000,000  cu.  ft.  per  week 
and  the  company  neither  gains  nor  loses.  Assuming  that  the  same  volume 
of  gas  is  used  during  a  week  when  the  average  barometric  pressure  is 
30  in.,  and  the  average  gas  temperature  is  70°  F.  find  the  profit  or  loss  of 
the  company  for  the  week. 

Therbial  Conduction 

• 

369.  A  kettle  whose  base  is  400  sq.  cm.  in  area  contains  500  g.  of  ice 
at  0°  C.  If  the  kettle  is  set  on  a  stove  whose  temperature  is  maintained 
at  200°  C,  how  long  will  it  take  for  all  the  ice  to  be  melted?  The  kettle 
bottom  is  8  mm.  thick  and  made  of  metal  whose  conductivity  is  .02. 

370.  An  iron  boiler  is  1  cm.  thick,  and  has  a  heating  surface  of  2  sq.  m. 
The  water  in  the  boiler  is  at  100°,  and  the  heating  surface  is  kept  at  280°. 
Find  how  much  water  can  be  evaporated  each  hour. 

371.  How  much  water  is  evaporated  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  boiler  plate 
if  the  plate  is  0.5  in.  thick,  the  difference  between  the  temperature  on  the 
two  sides  is  5°  F.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  311°  F.? 
(The  heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  of  water  at  311°  F.  is  896  B.t.u. 
per  lb.) 

372.  A  pond  400  sq.  m.  in  area  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  5  cm.  thick. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  —5°,  how  much  heat  will  pass  in  an  hour 
from  the  water  through  the  ice?  The  thermal  conductivity  of  ice  is 
0.00586. 

373.  How  many  calories  of  heat  will  be  conducted  in  an  hour  through 
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sn  iron  bar  2  eq.  cm.  in  croee-section  and  4  cm.  long,  ite  two  ends  being 
kept  at  the  respective  temperatures  of  100°  C.  and  178°  C? 

374.  Calculate  how  much  heat  is  conducted  in  half  an  hour  through 
an  iron  plate  2  cm.  thick  and  1000  aq.  cm.  in  area,  the  temperature  of  the 
two  sides  being  kept  at  0°  C.  and  20°  C. 

370.  The  walls  of  a  cottage  are  3  dm.  thick,  and  are  built  of  materiala 
having  a  thennal  conductivity  of  0.0035.  The  temperature  inside  the 
cottage  is  kept  at  15°,  while  the  outside  temperature  is  5°.  The  area  of 
tjie  walls  is  1000  sq.  m.  Find  how  much  heat  is  lost  by  conduction  each 
hour,  and  what  is  the  minimum  quantity  of  coal  of  calorific  power  8400 
cal.  per  g.  that  must  be  burned  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature 
constant. 

376.  A  frame  house  has  an  outside  wall  area  of  3000  sq.  ft.  of  wbidi 
tbe  windows  occupy  20  per  cent.  Assuming  that  1  sq.  ft.  of  glass  loses 
as  much  beat  as  4  sq.  ft.  of  wall,  and  that  when  the  outside  is  at  0°  F. 
and  the  inside  is  at  70°  F.,  1  sq.  ft.  of  glass  losee  85  B.t.u.  per  hour,  find  the 
number  of  B.t.u.  per  hour  required  to  maintain  the  inside  temperature 
at  70°  F.  (b)  Assuming  that  coal  of  heat  value  13,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  costs 
39.00  per  ton,  and  that  the  furnace  utilizes  one-half  of  tbe  heat  value  of 
the  coal,  find  the  cost  of  heating  the  above  house  for  1000  hrs. 

377.  From  the  hottest  part  of  a  steam  boiler  50  lb.  of  water  are  being 
evaporated  per  hour  at  a  temperature  of  347°  F.  from  1  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface.  At  this  temperature,  the  heat  equivalent  of  vaporization  is 
872  B.t.u.  per  lb.  If  the  iron  has  a  thickness  of  0.25  in.  and  a  thermal 
conductivity  of  0.0009  B.t.u.  per  sec.,  per  sq.  in.,  per  '  F.,  difference  in 
temperature,  find  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  boUer  plate. 

378.  An  iron  pipe  1.1  in.  outside  diameter  and  0.2  in.  thick  is  sur- 
rounded by  steam  at  330.2°  F.  When  water  at  a  mean  temperature  of 
69°  F.  was  flowing  through  the  pipe  at  a  speed  of  17.13  ft.  per  sec,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pipe  was  found  to  have  a  temperature  of  220°  F., 
and  the  heat  conducted  per  min.  through  1  sq.  ft.  area  was  found  to  be 
3905  B.t.u.  Assuming  the  conductivity  of  iron  to  be  0.0009  B.t.u.  per 
aec.,  pep  sq.  In.,  per  inch  thickness,  for  a  temperature  difference  of  1°  F., 
find  the  temperature  of  tbe  inside  wall  of  the  pipe. 

379.  When  water  flowed  thiou^  the  pipe  of  the  above  problem  at  a 
speed  of  2.30  ft.  per  sec.,  the  temperature  of  the  outer  wall  was  found  to  be 
267.1°  F.,  and  the  heat  conducted  per  sq.  ft.  area,  per  min.,  was  found  to 
be  2370  B.t.u.    Tind  the  temperature  of  the  inside  wall  of  the  pipe. 

380.  How  much  heat  would  be  lost  per  square  meter  per  minute  by  a 
^un  clothed  in  a  fabric  0.3  cm.  thick,  having  a  conductivity  1.22  (10~*), 
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if  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  5**  C,  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  be 
30**  C? 

381.  A  concave  mirror  1  sq.  ft.  in  area  is  placed  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  sun's  rays  are  by  it  brought  to  a  focus  upon  a  copper  calorimeter  con- 
taining water.  The  mass  of  the  copper  is  1  oz.  and  it  contains  2  oz.  of 
water.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  found  to  rise  30°  F.  in  5  min. 
Find  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  p^  square  3rard  per  minute, 
and  find  the  equivalent  horse-power. 


Thermodynamics 

382.  How  much  will  a  mass  of  copper  be  heated  by  striking  a  hard 
surface  after  a  fall  of  400  ft.,  if  half  of  the  energy  is  used  in  heating  the 
copper? 

383.  The  water  at  Niagara  Falls  drops  160  ft.  and  is  heated  0. 12''  C.  If 
lead  fell  the  same  distance,  how  much  would  its  temperature  the  raised? 

384.  A  small  leaden  bullet  shot  horizontally  against  an  iron  target 
is  just  melted  by  the  impact.  Find  the  velocity  with  which  it  strikes  the 
target,  assuming  that  the  temperature  of  the  bullet  before  striking  was 
dO^  C,  that  the  melting  point  of  lead  is  330°  C.  and  that  no  heat  is  lost 
to  the  target. 

386.  How  much  heat  is  developed  in  drawing  an  iron  nail  that  requires 
a  force  of  2(10*)  dynes  through  a  distance  of  6  cm.?'  If  the  nail  has  a 
mass  of  3  g.,  and  two-thirds  of  the  heat  developed  goes  into  the  nail,  find 
the  temperature  rise. 

386.  What  is  the  horse-power  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
100  lb.  of  water  at  40°  F.  to  the  boiling  point  in  30  min.? 

387.  Find  the  number  of  (a)  ft.-lbs. ;  B.t.u.  and  (c)  calories  in  1  joule. 

388.  A  cannon  ball  moving  at  the  rate  of  800  ft.  per  sec.  strikes  against 
a  target,  and  the  heat  produced  is  equally  divided  between  the  target  and 
the  ball.  Supposing  the  latter  to  be  made  of  iron,  how  much  will  its 
tempertiture  be  raised? 

389.  A  boy  eats  1  lb.  of  ice  in  10  min.  What  horse-power  is  required 
to  melt  the  ice  and  raise  it  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  98°  F.? 

390.  If  a  horse  does  60  kg.  m.  of  work  per  sec.  for  6  hrs.  each  day,  how 
much,  at  least,  of  oats  per  week  of  7  days  must  he  eat  to  supply  energy  for 
this  work,  if  the  combustion  of  1  gr.  of  oats  would  warm  10  kg.  of  water  1°? 

391.  How  much  will  a  mass  of  copper  be  heated  by  striking  a  hard 
non-conducting  surface  after  a  fall  of  368  ft.? 

392.  A  block  of  ice  falls  into  a  well  of  water,  both  ice  and  water  being 
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at  lero.    From  what  height  must  the  ice  fall  in  order  that  one-fiftieth  of 
it  shall  be  melted? 

993.  Find  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  drilling  a  hole  in  a  block  of 
iron  if  0.4  H.P.  is  applied  for  3  nun. 

894.  To  what  height  would  the  energy  obtained  by  burning  1  ton  oi 
coal  of  heat  value  13,000  B.t.u.  p^  lb.  raise  a  body  of  10  tons  if  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  the  apparatus  is  20  per  cent? 

895.  What  horse-power  is  required  to  change  100  lb.  of  water  at 
50^  F.  to  steam  at  212^  F.  in  30  min.?  How  much  coal  of  heat  value 
14,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  will  be  required  if  30  per  cent  of  the  heat  value  oi 
the  coal  is  utilized? 

396.  Find  the  number  of  B.t.u.  and  of  calories,  equivalent  to  1  kilowatt- 
hour. 

397.  Find  (a)  the  number  of  B.t.u.  per  hour,  and  (6)  the  calories  per 
hour,  equivalent  to  1  H.P. 

396.  Find  (a)  the  number  of  horse-power,  and  (6)  the  B.t.u.  per  hour, 
equivalent  to  1  kilowatt. 

899.  If  electric  energy  costs  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  how  many 
calories  of  heat  will  be  produced  for  1  cent? 

400.  Compare  the  cost  of  cooking  with  a  gas  stove  with  the  cost  of 
cooking  with  an  electric  stove.  Assume  that  gas  costs  80  cents  a  thousand 
cu.  ft.,  that  each  cu.  ft.,  when  burned  yields  140,000  cal.  and  that  electric 
power  costs  10  cents  a  Idlowatt-hour.  Assume  that  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  heat  generated'in  the  gas  stove  is  useful,  while  in  the  electric  stove 
70  per  cent  is  useful. 

401.  In  a  certain  city  electric  energy  for  domestic  purposes  costs  9 
cents  per  Idlowatt-hour  and  illuminating  gas  of  heating  value  550  B.t.u. 
per  cu.  ft.  costs  $1.00  per  thousand  cu.  ft.  An  electric  range  delivers  to 
a  kettle  70  per  cent  of  the  energy  supplied  to  the  range,  whereas  a  gas 
range  delivers  to  a  kettle  25  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  gas  consumed. 
Find  the  cost  of  bringing  10  lb.  of  water  from  50°  F.  to  the  boiling  point 
and  then  evaporating  5  lb.,  (a)  by  gas,  (6)  by  electricity. 

402.  100,000  B.t.u.  per  day  are  required  to  heat  a  certain  residence. 
Coal  of  heat  value  12,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  costs  36.00  per  ton,  and  illuminating 
gas  of  heat  value  550  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  costs  $1.00  per  thousand  cu.  ft. 
The  efficiency  of  the  furnace  with  either  fuel  is  60  per  cent.  Mectric 
energy  can  be  obtained  at  4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  and  the  heating 
device  has  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent.  Find  the  cost  of  heating  by  each 
method. 

403.  What  is  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  a  steam  engine  whose  boiler 
is  at  150°  C.  and  its  condenser  at  40°  C? 
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404.  A  heat  engine  works  between  the  temperatures  127^  C,  and 
52°  C.  Its  actual  efficiency  is  one-third  of  the  theoretical  efficiency. 
What  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  heat  supplied  is  usefuUy 
employed? 

405.  A  locomotive  burning  1271  lb.  of  coal  per  hr.  and  running  30  mi. 
per  hr.  exerts  a  draw-bar  pull  of  4065  lb.  wt.  The  coal  has  a  thermal  value 
of  14,500  B.t.u.  per  lb.  The  temperature  of  the  steam  entering  the  engine 
IS  370""  F.)  and  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  is  212°  F.  Find  the  max- 
imum efficiency  of  the  engine,  the  actual  efficiency,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  to  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  combined  boiler  and  engine. 

406.  A  locomotive  burning  1361  lb.  coal  per  hr.  and  running  30  mi. 
per  hr.  exerts  a  draw-bar  pull  of  4154  lb.  wt.  The  coal  has  a  thermal 
value  of  14,500  B.t.u.  per  lb.  Steam  enters  the  engine  at  388°  F.  and 
escapes  at  212°  F.  Find  the  horse-power  developed,  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  the  engine,  the  actual  efficiency,  and  the  ratio  of  the  max- 
imum to  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  combined  boiler  and  engine. 

407.  A  locomotive  burning  1595  lb.  coal  per  hr.  and  running  30  mi. 
per  hr.  exerts  a  draw-bar  pull  of  5258  lb.  wt.  The  coal  has  a  thermal  value 
of  14,500  B.t.u.  per  lb.  Steam  enters  the  engine  at  403°  F.  and  escapes 
at  212°  F.  Find  the  horse-power  developed,  the  maximum  efficiency  of 
the  engine,  the  actual  efficiency,  and  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  to  the 
actual  efficiency  of  the  combined  boiler  and  engine. 

406.  A  locomotive  burning  1834  lb.  coal  per  hr.  and  running  40  mi. 
per  hr.  exerts  a  drliw-bar  pull  of  4596  lb.  wt.  The  coal  has  a  thennal  value 
of  14,500  B.t.u.  per  lb.  Steam  enters  the  engine  at  403°  F.  and  escapes 
at  212°  F.  Find  the  horse-power  developed,  the  maximum  efficiency  of 
the  engine,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  combined  boiler  and  engine. 


Resistivitt 

409.  Find  the  resistance  at  20°  C,  of  five  miles  of  copper  wire  400 
mils  in  diameter. 

410.  The  resistance  of  500  meters  of  copper  wire  with  a  cross-section 
of  0.001  sq.  cm.  is  79.5  ohms  at  0°  C.  What  is  the  resistivity  of  copper 
in  centimeter-ohm  measure? 

411.  A  cohunn  of  mercury  106.3  cm.  long  with  a  section  1  sq.  mm. 
has  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  at  0°  C.  What  is  the  resistance  between  oppo- 
site faces  of  an  inch  cube? 

412.  No.  30  wire  has  a  diameter  of  0.01  in.  Calculate  the  resistance  of 
50  ft.  of  this  wire. 
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US.  No.  36  wire  has  a  diameter  of  0.005  in.  How  many  feet  of  Ger- 
man silver  wire  of  this  number  will  there  be  in  a  500-ohm  coil? 

il4.  An  iron  wire  has  an  area  of  crofis-eectioD  of  3  eq.  mm.  and  the 
same  resistance  as  a  copper  wire  1000  m.  long  and  croB»-«ectioD  of  0.5 
eq.  mm.  Supposing  the  conductivity  of  iron  to  be  one-aeventh  that  of 
copper,  what  would  be  the  length  of  the  iron  wireT 

416.  The  secondary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil  ia  a  copper  wire  0.2 
mm.  thick  and  100,000  ohms  reeiatance.     What  is  the  length? 

416.  A  cable  23  km.  long  was  placed  in  a  river;  it  had  a  copper  resist- 
ance of  306.8  ohms;  after  a  rupture  of  the  cable  the  resistance  from  one 
of  the  stations  was  found  to  be  75.3  ohms.  What  is  the  distance  of  the 
rupture  from  the  station? 

41T.  The  resistance  of  18.12  yds.  of  No.  30  B.  W.  G.  copper  wire 
was  found  to  be  3.02  ohms.  Another  coil  of  the  same  wire  had  a  resistance 
of  22.65  ohms.    What  length  of  wire  was  there  in  the  coil? 

418.  From  the  resistivity  of  copper  calculate  the  redst&uce  of  a 
double  line  of  copper  wire,  6.25  km.  long  and  0.7  cm.  in  diameter,  allowing 
4.5  per  cent,  for  "sag"  and  waste. 

419.  Of  two  platinum  wires  the  first  has  a  lengtti  of  70  m.  and  a 
thickness  of  1.2  nun.;  the  second  has  a  thickness  of  0.3  nun.  and  a  resist- 
ance half  that  of  the  first.     What  is  the  length  of  the  second? 

430.  One  of  the  trans-Atlantic  cables  has  a  length  of  3000  km.,  and 
the  copper  core  a  radius  of  2.5  mm.    What  is  its  resistance? 

421.  The  bobbins  of  the  electro-magnet  of  a  certain  telegraph  relay 
carry  940  m.  of  copper  wire  0.2  mm.  thick.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the 
bobbin? 

422.  A  telegraph  line  5  mi.  long  is  made  of  iron  wire  0.204  in.  In  diam- 
eter. Find  its  resistance.  The  line  failed  to  work  and  the  operator  at 
one  end  found  that  the  part  with  which  he  was  connected  had  a  resistance 
of  2  ohms.     How  far  from  his  end  was  the  "ground"? 

423.  The  resistance  of  an  iron  wire  at  20"  C.  is  llOQ  ohms.  What 
is  the  resistance  at  0°  C?  at  40'"  C? 

424.  Assuming  the  temperature  coefficient  to  be  constant,  find  the 
temperature  at  which  copper  would  have  no  resistance. 

426.  The  temperature  coefficient  for  a  carbon  filament  is  —0.0003. 
How  many  ohms  of  copper  resistance  must  be  joined  in  series  with  a  car> 
bon  filament  of  100  ohms  resistance  so  that  the  combined  resistance  may 
be  constant? 

426.  What  is  the  temperature  of  a  furnace  in  which  the  coil  of  a 
platinum  thermometer  has  a  resistance  of  1020  ohms  if  the  resistance  at 
0°  C.  is  300  ohms? 
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427.  It  18  found  that  a  certain  ^ire  has  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  at 
15^  C,  and  16.8  ohms  at  215^  C.  Find  the  temperature  coefficient  of 
resistance  of  the  material. 

428.  Find  the  resistance  at  25^  C.  of  copper  wire  10  m.  long  and  1  mm. 
in  diameter. 

429.  A  coil  on  a  dynamo  has  a  resistance  of  43  ohms  at  20^.  After 
the  machine  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  the  resistance  is  52  ohms. 
Find  the  temperature  of  the  coil. 


Joule's  Law 

430.  A  current  of  10  amp.  flows  through  a  conductor  having  a  resist- 
ance of  4  ohms.  How  much  heat  is  generated  in  the  conductor  per 
minute? 

431.  A  current  of  0.5  amp.  in  a  glow  lamp  generates  15  cal.  of  heat  in 
10  sec.  Required  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  in  ohms  and  the  power 
expended  in  the  lamp  in  watts. 

432.  What  horse-power  is  required  to  maintain  a  current  of  4  amp. 
through  a  resistance  of  37.3  ohms? 

433.  Each  of  38  arc  lamps  has  a  resistance  of  6  ohms.  They  are 
arranged  in  series  on  a  circuit  6  km.  long,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  Hne 
absorb  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  available  energy.  What  must  be  the 
diameter  of  the  wire? 

434.  Suppose  a  German  silver  wire,  the  resistance  of  which  is  3.5 
ohms,  to  be  immersed  in  3  liters  of  water  at  20®  C.  What  will  be  the 
temperature  of  the  water  after  a  current  of  4  amp.  has  been  passing 
through  it  for  20  min.? 

435.  In  order  to  determine  the  strength  of  a  current,  it  was  made  to 
pass  through  a  coil  of  wire  of  5  ohms  resistance  placed  in  a  calorimeter. 
A  steady  stream  of  water  was  kept  flowing  through  the  calorimeter  at 
the  rate  of  15  cc.  per  min.,  and  the  heating  effect  of  the  ciurent  was  such 
that  the  water  was  4°  warmer  on  leaving  the  calorimeter  than  it  was  on 
entering.    Find  the  strength  of  the  current. 

436.  When  a  vessel  containing  1500  g.  of  hot  water  is  allowed  to  cool, 
its  temperature  when  it  passes  90®  C.  is  falling  at  the  rate  of  12®  C.  per 
min.  A  wire  of  6  ohms  resistance  is  submerged  in  the  water.  How 
much  current  must  be  sent  through  this  wire  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  vessel  at  90®  C? 

437.  In  the  same  series  circuit  there  are  a  platinum  wire  20  cm. 
long  and  0.4  mm.  in  diameter,  and  a  silver  wire  400  cm.  long  and  0.6 
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mm.  in  diftineter.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  quKntitiee  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  wires  by  the  Bome  current? 

138.  If  20  per  cent  of  the  heat  developed  is  lost  by  radiation,  how 
much  will  the  temperature  of  a  copper  conductor  200  m.  long  and  0.4  aa. 
in  diameter  nee  in  10  min.  if  it  carries  100  amp. 7 

489.  The  armature  of  a  dynamo  has  a  resistance  of  0.5  ohm,  the  leads 
1.2  ohm,  and  each  of  5  arc  lamps  in  series  2  ohms.  What  is  the  frsctioil 
of  the  total  Hiergy  utilized  in  the  lamps? 

410.  If  electric  energy  costs  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  how  many 
calories  of  heat  will  he  produced  for  one  cent? 

4il>  Find  the  number  of  calorieo  developed  in  2  min.  by  a  current  ot 
10  amp.  suppUed  to  an  electric  heat«r  whose  resistance  is  7  ohms. 

4iS.  By  means  of  an  electric  heating  coil,  250  g.  of  water  at  12"  C. 
are  to  be  vaporized  per  sec.  The  resistance  of  the  coil  is  50  ohma.  Find 
the  current  and  power  required. 

418.  A  ciurent  of  5  amp.  traverses  an  electrolytic  bath  of  0.6  ohm 
resistance.  What  is  the  energy  expended  per  minute  in  consequence  ot 
this  resistance,  and  what  quantity  of  heat  is  supplied  to  the  bath  per  min.7 

444.  Find  the  number  of  (a)  joules,  (6)  calories,  (c)  ft.  lb.,  (d)  B.t.u. 
in  1  watt-hour. 


Ohm's  Law 

445.  What  current  flows  throu^  an  electric  heater  of  100  ohms 
resistance  placed  across  a  550-volt  circuit? 

446.  On  connecting  a  10,000-ohm  voltmeter,  which  is  in  series  with  an 
unknown  resistance,  to  110-volt  mains,  the  voltmeter  reading  is  5  volts. 
Find  the  unknown  resistance. 

447.  A  battery  has  an  K.M.F.  of  1.3  volts  and  a  resistance  of  18  cdmis. 
What  is  the  maximum  current  it  can  give?  What  current  will  it  ^ve 
vrbea  the  external  resistance  is  10  ohms? 

418.  A  galvanic  cell  of  K.M.F.  1  volt  and  intern^  resistance  0.8  obm 
is  connected  to  a  galvanometer  which  indicates  a  current  of  0.016  amp. 
What  is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer? 

449.  A  certain  galvanic  cell  has  an  E.M.F.  of  2  volts  and  an  int^nal 
resistance  of  0.4  ohm.  What  external  resistance  must  be  placed  in  circuit 
that  the  current  may  be  2  amp.? 

400.  A  galvanometer  of  240  ohms  resistance  when  connected  in  series 

with  a  cell  of  5  ohms  resistance  and  a  rheostat  of  100  ohms  resistance 

^Jl^eete  60  scale  divisions.    If  tbe  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  cuirsnt, 
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what  rcBiBtance  in  aeries  with  the  galvanometer  and  cell  would  reduce  the 
deflection  to  5  scale  divisione? 

4S1.  With  an  external  resistance  of  9  ohms  a  certain  battery  gives  a 
current  of  0.43  amp.  When  the  external  resistance  Ja  increased  to  32 
ohms  the  current  falls  to  0.2  amp.    What  is  the  resistance  of  the  battery? 

4B2.  Ten  cells  jn  series,  each  having  an  E.M.P.  of  1.5  volts  and  an 
internal  resistance  of  1  ohm,  will  give  what  current  throu^  an  external 
resistance  of  30  ohms? 

US.  The  resistance  of  telegrajA  wire  being  taken  as  13  ohms  per  mile 
and  the  E.M.F.  of  each  cell  as  1.4  volts  and  tiie  resistance  of  each  cell  as 
5  ohms,  calculate  how  many  cells  are  needed  to  send  a  current  of  13 
milliamperee  through  a  line  120  miles  long,  assuming  that  the  instruments 
in  circuit  offer  as  much  resistance  as  20  miles  of  wire  would  do  and 
•  that  the  return  current  tbrou^  earth  meets  with  no  appreciable 
resistance. 

4S4.  A  galvanic  cell  indicates  a  certain  current  when  connected  to  a 
^vanometer  of  negligible  resistance.  When  a  resistance  of  No.  20 
German  silver  wire  5  ft.  long  is  inserted  into  the  circuit  it  is  found  to 
reduce  the  current  to  one-half  its  former  value.  If  No.  20  German  silver 
wire  has  a  resistance  of  190.2  ohms  per  1000  ft.,  find  the  resistance  of  the 
ceU  in  ohms. 

466.  What  is  the  internal  resistance  of  a  cell  whose  E.M.F.  on  open 
circuit  is  1.12  volts  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  if  with  an  external  realBtanoe 
of  20  ohms  the  voltage  falls  to  1  volt? 

466.  A  telegraph  line  has  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  per  mile.  Find  how 
many  cells  each  of  an  E.M.F.  1.5  volts  and  internal  resistance  0.1  ohm  are 
required  to  send  a  current  of  0.2  amp.  throt^  a  line  50  mi.  long,  ne^ecting 
the  instrument  resistance. 

467.  An  inclosed  arc  lamp  requires  80  volts  and  4.5  amp.  to  run  it 
properly,  (a)  What  is  its  resistance?  (ft)  How  much  resistance  must  be 
added  to  it  so  that  it  shall  carry  the  proper  current  when  it  is  cout^ed 
to  a  1 10-volt  circuit? 

468.  Two  50-volt  lamps  that  require  8  amp.  each  are  put  in  series 
across  the  tenninals  of  a  1 10-volt  incandescent  circuit.  How  much 
resistance  must  be  put  in  series  with  them? 

469.  A  current  is  sent  by  a  battery  of  constant  E.M.F.  (a)  through  a 
resistance  of  20  ohms,  (6)  through  a  wire  of  unknown  resistance,  and  (c) 
through  a  resistance  of  40  ohms.  The  currents  produced  are  in  the  ratioa 
of  10:9  and  10:8.  What  are  the  resistances  of  the  battery  and  of  the 
wire  tested? 

460.  Two  cells,  each  of  E.M.F.  1.1  volte;  are  comiect«d  separatelj  to 
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neistances  of  4  and  5  ohms.  If  the  cells  have  equal  internal  resistance  <rf 
1.5  ohms,  what  will  be  the  P.D.  between  their  terminalB? 

461.  A  voltmeter  that  has  a  resistance  of  26,000  ohms  indJc&tee  37 
vdta.  (a)  What  is  the  strength  of  the  current?  (b)  What  voltage 
would  such  an  instrument  indicate  with  a  current  of  3  milliampOTee? 

463.  Two  voltmeters,  one  of  which  has  a  resistance  d  26,000  <Ama, 
and  the  other  a  resistance  of  15,000  ohms,  are  connected  in  series  across 
110  volts,  (a)  What  current  flows  through  the  system?  (ii)  What 
voltage  does  the  first  instrument  indicate?  (c)  What  voltage  does  the 
second  instrument  indicate? 

163.  A  uniform  copper  wire  500  ft.  long,  and  having  a  resistance  of 
2  ohms,  is  connected  to  the  poles  of  a  dynamo  of  E.M  Ji*.  50  volts.  If  the 
resistance  of  the  dynamo  is  10  ohms,  and  if  the  positive  pole  is  electrically 
connected  through  a  voltmeter  to  a  point  100  ft.  along  the  wire,  what  wilt 
be  the  voltmeter  reading? 

404.  In  a  machine  we  find  the  P.D.  at  the  terminals  to  be  75  votta, 
the  resistance  of  the  armature  0,52  ohm,  the  resistance  of  the  external 
circuit  15  ohms.     What  is  the  total  E.M.F.  when  running? 

466.  The  E.M.F.  of  a  battery  is  5  volts.  When  the  external  resistance 
is  100  ohms  tbe  P.D.  at  the  terminals  is  4  volta.  What  is  the  internal 
resistance? 

466.  Ten  lamps,  each  of  50  ohms  resistance,  are  arranged  in  series. 
The  leads  have  a  resistance  of  5  ohms,  the  generator  1  ohm,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  1.087  amp.    Find  the  E.M.F.  and  P.D.  of  tbe  generator. 

467.  In  a  given  circuit,  the  P.D.  across  ^e  terminals  of  a  resistance 
of  10  ohms  is  found  to  be  3  volte.  What  is  the  P.D.  across  the  terminals 
of  a  3-ohm  wire  in  the  same  circuit? 

468.  A  trolley  wire  of  No.  0  B.S.G.  has  a  resistance  of  0.519  ohm  per 
mile.  What  is  the  drop  of  potential  between  the  station  and  a  car  taking 
20  amp.  2  mi.  out  on  the  line. 

469.  A  power  station  maintains  a  difference  of  potential  of  550  volts 
between  trolley  and  ground  at  the  station.  The  resistance  of  the  trolley 
wire  is  0.519  ohm  per  mile  and  that  of  the  rail  0.04  ohm  per  mile.  If 
there  is  only  one  car  on  the  line,  how  far  from  the  station  must  it  be  to 
have  the  potential  drop  to  500  volte  with  a  current  of  35  amp.? 

470.  A  current  of  10  amp.  develops  144  (10*)  cal.  of  heat  per  minute. 
What  is  the  resistence  of  the  circuit?  What  quantity  passes  per  minutef 
What  potential  difference  is  required  to  maintain  the  current? 

471.  To  find  the  terminal  P.D.  of  a  dynamo  you  connect  to  ite  brushes 
the  ends  of  a  wire  120  ft.  loi^,  and  find  that  when  one  terminal  of  a 
galvanic  cell  of  1.05  volte  is  joined  to  a  point  on  the  wire,  and  the  other 
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terminal  in  Beries  with  a  galvanometer  in  connected  to  another  point  1  ft. 
from  the  first,  no  deflection  is  obnerved.  What  is  the  terminal  P.D.  of  the 
djmamoT 

4T2.  How  many  lead  accumulators  each  of  a  E.M.F.  of  2.1  volU  and 
an  internal  resistance  of  0.005  ohm  can  be  charged  in  series  at  the  rate  of 
15  amp.  by  a  dynamo  of  terminal  potential  difference  115  volts? 

473.  A  battery  of  40  secoodary  cells  in  aeries,  each  of  E.M.F.  2.1 
volts  and  internal  resistance  0.02  ohm  is  to  be  charged  by  a  current  of  10 
amperes.  The  battery  is  to  be  connected  to  a  dynamo  by  conductors  of 
resistance  0.1  ohm.  What  must  be  the  potential  difference  at  the  ter- 
minals of  the  dynamo? 

474.  A  battery  of  20  accumulators  each  of  E.M.F,  2.1  volts  and 
internal  resistance  0.01  ohm  is  to  be  charged  at  4  amp.  from  a  110-volt 
supply  line.     Find  the  resistance  that  must  be  placed  in  circuit. 

476.  If  a  current  of  5  amp.  pawes  through  a  wire  having  a  resistance 
of  2  ohms,  (<i)  what  E.M.F.  is  required  to  maintain  the  current?  (6) 
how  much  heat  is  developed  in  the  wire  in  10  min.? 

476.  An  electric  pocket  flash-lamp  has  a  resistance  of  12  ohms  and  is 
lighted  by  a  battery  of  3  cells  in  series,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1.5 
volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms.  The  output  of  the  battery  is 
0.5  ampere-hour.  Find  the  number  of  flashes  the  lamp  will  give,  supposing 
each  to  be  5  sec.  long. 

477.  How  much  is  generated  in  10  min.  in  an  electric  lamp  which 
takes  a  current  of  0.45  amp.  with  an  applied  E.M.F.  of  110  volts? 

478.  A  generator  having  a  brush  potential  difference  of  220  volts 
furnishes  power  to  a  factory  10,000  ft.  distant  through  wires  having  a 
resistance  of  0.08  ohm  per  1000  ft.  What  will  be  the  line  voltage  at  the 
factoiy  when  using  10  amp.?    (b)  When  using  20  amp.? 

Electric  ENERtiy  and  Power 

479.  Find  the  amount  of  heat  generated  per  minute  by  an  incandes- 
cent lamp  that  takes  0.4  amp.  when  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals 
is  110  volts. 

480.  A  motor  is  rated  to  take  9  amp.  and  consume  2000  vatts.  For 
what  voltage  is  it  built? 

481.  A  50-candle-power  carbon  lamp,  rated  as  3.1  watts  per  candle,  is 
to  take  2.58  amp.     On  what  voltage  should  it  be  run? 

482.  An  incandewent  lamp  of  16  candle-power  takes  a  current  of 
0.75  amp.  with  a  difference  of  potential  of  60  volts  between  its  terminals. 
Find  the  number  of  watts  per  candle-power  absorbed. 
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483.  How  many  110-voH  lampe  can  be  operated  by  a  12  kOowstt 
generator  if  the  ciuTent  in  each  lamp  in  0.6  amp. 7 

484.  An  arc  lamp  has  a  current  of  10  amp.  and  a  potential  difference 
of  90  volts  between  the  carbon  points.  Find  (a)  the  power  required  to 
operate  the  lamp;  (6)  the  coet  per  hour  of  operating  the  lamp  at  6  cents 
per  Idlowatt-hour. 

485.  A  street  car,  nmning  on  a  system  in  which  the  difference  of 
potential  between  trolley  wire  and  track  is  500  volts,  requires  IS  amp.  to 
run  it  on  a  certain  grade.  What  is  the  number  of  watts  used?  What 
is  the  horse-power  used? 

186.  An  electric  motor  delivers  to  the  belt  10  horse-power  when 
taking  80  amp.  from  a  UO-volt  circuit.    Find  the  efficiency. 

487.  A  certain  motor  takes  8  amp.  from  a  500-volt  circuit,  and  deUvers 
5  horse-power.     What  is  its  efficiency? 

488.  An  electric  motor  found  by  a  brake  test  to  develop  2  horse-power, 
requires  S.25  amp.  at  an  electromotive  force  of  220  volts.  What  b  the 
efficiency  of  the  motor. 

489.  A  certain  motor  on  a  110-volt  line  is  traversed  by  a  current  of  80 
amp.  when  developing  9.7  H,P.     Find  the  efficiency. 

490.  A  motor  of  90  per  cent  efficiency  on  a  110-volt  line  is  developing 
10  H.P.    Find  (he  current  through  the  motor. 

491.  How  many  calories  of  heat  are  developed  per  second  by  a  110- 
volt  incandescent  lamp  carrying  a  current  of  0.6  amp.? 

492.  The  resistivity  of  a  certain  kind  of  wire  i&  50  microhms  per  centi~ 
meter  cube.  Calculate  the  length  of  this  wire,  of  diameter  2  mm.,  such 
that  when  the  current  strength  in  it  is  5  amp.,  the  power  consumption 
will  be  1000  watts. 

493.  A  current  of  6  amp.  from  a  110-volt  circuit  flows  through  an 
electric  flat-iron  for  1  hr.  Find  the  heat  energy  developed  in  kilowatt 
hours  and  in  calories. 

494.  Electric  energy  costs  8  cents  per  kw.-hr.  A  110-volt  motor 
takes  2  amp.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  run  the  motor  for  30  days,  10 
hours  per  day? 

496.  If  electric  energy  coats  8  cents  per  kilowatl-hour,  what  will  be 
the  cost  per  horae-power-hour? 

496.  An  electric  flat-iron  of  27.5  ohms  resistance  is  connected  to  a 
UO-volt  circuit.  At  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  how  much  would  it  coat 
per  hour  to  heat  the  flat-iron? 

497.  An  electric  atovp  having  a  resistance  when  hot  of  15  ohms  is  con- 
neciod  to  a  UO-volt  circuit.  Find  the  power  absorbed,  in  kilowatts  and 
in  horee-power. 
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496.  If  an  incandescent  lamp  requires  a  current  of  0.5  amp.  and  a 
difference  of  potential  of  110  volts  at  its  terminals,  (a)  how  great  is  its 
resistance?  (h)  How  many  such  lamps  may  be  supplied  with  power  by  a 
2  kilowatt  electric  generator? 

499.  An  elevator  weighing  2  metric  tons  is  to  be  lifted  at  the  rate  of 
5  m.  per  sec.  If  the  output  of  the  driving  motor  is  80  per  cent  of  its  intake 
of  energy,  (a)  how  many  kilowatts  must  be  supplied  to  the  motor?  (6) 
How  many  joules  of  work  must  the  motor  do  per  second? 

600.  A  32-candle- power  tungsten  lamp  is  oi)erating  on  a  112-volt 
circuit.  It  requires  1.25  watts  per  candle.  Find  current,  resistance 
and  cost  per  hour  at  8.1  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

501.  If  a  cell  has  an  E.M.F.  of  2  volt«,  and  furnishes  a  current  of  5  amp. 
what  is  the  rate  of  expenditure  of  energy  in  watts?  If  the  resistance  of 
the  external  circuit  is  0.1  ohm,  what  is  the  ratio  of  energy  spent  in  the 
internal  to  that  in  the  external  circuit? 

602.  The  same  amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  over  two  lines 
from  a  power  plant  to  a  distant  city.  If  the  heat  losses  in  the  two  lines 
are  to  be  the  same,  what  must  be  the  ratio  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  two 
lines  if  one  current  is  transmitted  at  100  volts  and  the  other  at  10,000  volts? 

603.  How  many  16-candle-power  lamps,  each  requiring  3.5  watts 
per  candle,  can  be  run  by  a  four  kilowatt  dynamo?  If  the  lamps  are 
50-volt  lamps,  what  current  does  each  take? 

604.  A  220-volt  lamp  has  a  resistance,  when  hot,  of  about  750  ohms 
How  many  calories  will  be  developed  in  it  in  10  mih.? 

606.  Given  a  transmission  line  of  0.5  ohm  resistance,  the  power 
required  at  the  farther  end  is  4000  kw.  at  a  potential  difference  of  100 
volts,  (a)  What  is  the  current  flowing?  (6)  What  is  the  line  drop?  (c) 
What  is  the  initial  voltage? 

606.  A  dynamo  receives  525  H.P.  of  mechanical  energy  and  delivers 
350,000  watts  at  a  P.D.  of  10,000  volts.  The  line  that  completes  the  cir- 
cuit has  a  resistance  of  14  ohms,  (a)  Determine  the  current  strength. 
(6)  What  is  the  line  loss  in  volts?  (c)  In  watts?  (d)  What  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  dynamo? 

607.  An  electric  motor  is  supplied  at  a  brush  P.D.  of  100  volts; 
the  armature  resistance  is  0.01  ohm.  When  it  is  supplying  20  H.P., 
what  is  its  electrical  eflidency? 

608.  A  motor  was  tested  with  a  current  of  25.5  amp.  and  an  E.M.F.  of 
40  volts,  and  was  found  to  develop  0.98  H.P.  Find  its  efliciency,  and 
the  jx)wer  supplied  to  it. 

609.  Calculate  the  efficiency  of  a  long-distance  line  of  10.8  ohms 
resistance,  when  50  amp.  at  3600  volts  are  supplied  to  it. 
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010.  Two  pipes  each  4  in.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  long,  one  covered  with 
&□  inaulating  material,  the  other  bare,  are  filled  with  oil  into  which  is 
immersed  a.  coil  of  wire  by  which  the  oil  may  be  heBt«d  electrically.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  in  each  pipe  was  constant  and  100°  C,  the 
following  data  were  taken :  In  the  coil  of  the  covered  pipe  the  current  was 
4.2  amp.  and  the  potential  difference  of  ite  terniinaln  was  23.0  voltfi. 
In  the  coil  of  the  uncovered  pipe  the-current  was  5.5  amp.  and  the  poten- 
tial diRerence  of  its  terminals  was  38.5  volts.  Find  the  sa\'ing  in  one 
month  on  1000  sq.  ft.  of  pipe  under  «imilar  conditions  when  energy  ig 
supplied  at  4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

511.  Compare  the  cost  of  purchase  and  operation  for  2000  hr.  of  the 
two  following  lamps. 

Life.  Watts  per  C.P.    First  Cost.  Cost  per  Kw.  Hr.  C.P 

(a)    1000  hrs.  3.5  25  cts.  9  cte.  32 

(6)      500  hrs.  2  2  140  cts.  9  cts.  32 

613.  In  a  brake  t«st,  a  force  of  800  g.  wt.  was  applied  tangentially  to 
the  pulley  of  a  motor.  The  speed  was  1100  r.p.m.  and  the  pidley  was 
25  cm.  in  diameter.  The  motor  had  an  efficiency  of  80  percent  and  the 
applied  E.M.F.  was  100  volts.    What  was  the  current  supphed? 

613.  An  S-ton  car  requires  a  certain  current  to  run  on  a  level  track 
at  a  speed  of  22  ft.  per  sec.  At  500  volts  what  additional  current  will  be 
required  to  ptdl  the  car  at  the  same  speed  up  a  grade  of  5.6  per  cent, 
assuming  the  resistance  to  motion  on  the  hill  equal  to  that  on  the  level? 

614.  A  generator  receives  power  at  the  pulley  at  the  rate  of  106  H.P. 
The  terminal  P.D.  of  this  machine  is  6000  volts,  and  the  current  9.8  amp. 
What  is  the  rate  at  which  enei^  is  available  at  the  terminals  of  the 
generator?  What  is  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  absorbed  by  the  machine? 

616.  A  dynamo  is  connected  to  an  engine.  If  15  per  cent  of  the  power 
of  the  engine  is  wasted  by  friction,  etc.,  what  must  be  its  horse-power  to 
run  the  dynamo  when  lighting  550  incandescent  lamps,  each  carrying 
1  amp.  of  current  and  having  a  resistance  of  110  ohms? 

616.  A  generator  having  a  resistance  of  0.02  ohm  is  used  to  charge  a 
battery  of  30  storage  cells  in  series.  The  resistance  of  the  cells  is  negli- 
gible and  of  the  leads  is  0.5  ohm.  The  E.M.F.  of  the  generator  is  75.7 
voltfi,  and  the  current  tB  10  amp.  Where  is  eneigy  used  in  the  circuit? 
How  is  it  distributed? 

617.  A  dynamo  of  E.M.F.  115  volts  is  to  deliver  100  amp.  at  a  point 
1000  ft.  distant.  The  allowable  loss  of  energy  in  the  line  wire  is  5  per  cent. 
Find  the  required  diameter  of  the  Lne  wire,  expressed  in  mils. 

B^  Assuming  a  power  pluit  which  is  20  per  cent  efficient  using  coal 
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of  heat  value  14,000  B.t.u.  per  pound,  calculate  the  number  of  pounds  of 
coal  which  must  be  burned  per  hour  to  maintain  a  current  strength  of 
50  amp.  in  a  line  of  20  ohms  resistance. 

619.  If  electric  energy  costs  9  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  find  the  cost 
of  energy  required  to  operate  for  100  hrs.  a  lamp  which  takes  0.54  amp. 
from  a  110-volt  circuit. 

620.  If  electric  energy  costs  9  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  find  the  cost 
per  hour  of  operation  of  an  electric  flat-iron  of  50  ohms  on  a  llO-volt  line. 
Find  the  number  of  calories  of  heat  developed  per  hour. 

521.  (a)  Compare  the  cost  for  electric  power  of  running  a  10-ohm 
heating  coil  on  a  llO-volt  circuit,  with  the  cost  of  running  the  same  heating 
coil  for  the  same  length  of  time  on  a  220-volt  circuit.  (6)  If  the  coil, 
when  running  on  the  llO-volt  circuit,  takes  10  min.  to  bring  to  a  boil  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  is  immersed,  how  long  will  it  take 
the  same  coil,  when  running  on  the  220-volt  circuit,  to  bring  the  same 
quantity  of  water  to  a  boil? 

622.  By  means  of  an  electric  heating  coil,  250  g.  of  water  at  12^  C. 
are  to  be  vaporized  per  sec.  The  resistance  of  the  coil  is  50  ohms.  Find 
the  power  and  current  required. 

I 

Divided  Circuits 

623.  Find  the  resistance  between  two  points  in  a  circuit  when  they  are 
joined  by: 

(a)  Three  wires  in  multiple,  resistance  2,  5,  7  ohms  resj)ecti  /ely. 
(6)  Three  wires  in  series,  resistance  2,  5,  7  ohms  respectively. 

(c)  Four  wires  in  multiple,  resistance  40,  20, 30,  and.50  ohms  respectively. 

(d)  Four  wires  in  series,  resistance  40,  20,  30,  and  50  ohms  respectively. 

624.  The  resistance  between  two  points  in  a  circuit  is  60  ohms.  What 
resistance  must  be  placed  in  multiple  with  this  to  reduce  the  resistance 
to  22  ohms? 

526.  Five  incandescent  lamps,  each  having  *a  resistance  when  hot,  of 
220  ohms,  are  arranged  in  series.  If  0.5  amp.  is  needed  to  bring  each 
lamp  to  its  proper  candle  power,  what  E.M.F.  is  needed  for  the  group? 
If  the  five  lamps  were  arranged  in  parallel  what  current  would  be  neces- 
sary? 

626.  Two  incandescent  lamps  have  resistances,  when  hot,  of  120  and 
240  ohms,  respectively.  What  current  will  flow  through  each  when 
they  are  joined  (a)  in  series,  (b)  in  parallel,  between  two  points  maintained 
at  a  constant  difference  of  potential  of  120  volts? 
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527.  Five  16-c&Ddle-powermcan<leeceat  lamps  each  havidg  a  resistance 
when  hot,  of  220  ohms,  are  arranged  in  parallel  on  a  110-volt  circuit.  . 
Calculate  (a)  the  total  current  taken  by  the  lamps;    (b)  the  watta  con- 
sumed by  one  lamp. 

528.  At  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  how  much  would  it  cost  per  hour 
to  light  20  incandescent  lamps  connected  to  a  100-volt  circuit,  each  lamp 
having  a  resistance,  when  hot,  of  250  ohms? 

629.  What  is  the  horse-power  of  &  110-voIt  generator  which  can  just 
supply  the  current  for  440  incandescent  lamps  which  are  joined  in  parallel. 
Each  lamp  having  a  resistance,  when  hot,  of  220  ohms. 

630.  If  10,000  incandescent  lamps  are  arranged  in  parallel  and  each 
requites  a  current  of  0.5  amp.,  what  is  the  total  current  furnished  by  the 
dynamo?  What  is  the  activity  of  the  machine  in  kilowatts  and  in  horse- 
power? 

631.  A  copper  wire  of  lenj^th  I  is  divided  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5,  and  the 
pieces  joined  in  multiple.  What  length  of  the  same  wire  might  have 
been  taken  to  get  the  same  resistance? 

(132.  Two  wires  have  resistances  of  36  and  45  ohms  respectively. 
They  are  connected  iq  parallel  so  that  the  total  current  in  both  branches  ia 
9  amp.  What  is  the  joint  resistance  and  what  ia  the  current  in  each 
branch? 

533.  The  hot  resistance  of  a  110-volt  incandescent  lamp  is  220  ohms. 
Find  the  resistance  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5  lamps  in  parallel.  Find  the  current 
in  each  case. 

534.  A  coil  of  copper  wire,  of  resistance  500  ohms,  is  placed  in  shunt 
with  a  resistance  of  1000  ohms.  How  much  must  the  temperature  of 
the  copper  be  varied  to  change  the  multiple  resi.'ftance  1  per  cent? 

636.  Three  electric  bells  are  connected  in  parallel.  The  resistance  of 
each  bell,  including  the  wire  connecting  it  with  the  line  wires,  is  3.3  ohms. 
The  resistance  of  the  line  wire  ia  0.5  ohm  and  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  battery  is  3  ohms.    What  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit? 

S36.  If  the  poles  of  a  battery  arc  connected  by  means  of  two  wires  in 
parallel,  one  having  a  resistance  of  6  ohms  and  the  other  of  8  ohms,  what 
will  be  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit?  If  the  internal  resistance 
of  the  cell  is  1  ohm,  what  is  the  E.M.F.  if  a  current  of  1.5  amp.  flows 
between  the  terminals? 

637.  Tw()  electric  mains  are  connected  by  four  conductors  in  parallel, 
having  respectively  resistances  of  3,  5,  7,  and  8  ohma.  Find  the  com- 
bined resistance  of  the  four.  What  current  flows  through  the  system  if 
the  mains  are  at  10  volts  potential  difference? 

538.  To  the  poles  of  a  storage  battery  having  10  volts  difference  of 
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potential  between  its  tenninals  axe  connected  in  parallel  a  motor  having 
a  resistance  of  12  ohms,  a  resistance  box  with  a  resistance  of  15  ohms,  and 
a  plating  bath  having  a  resistance  of  5  ohms.  Find  (a)  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent flowing  through  the  system;  (6)  through  each  branch  of  the  circuit. 

639.  A  resistance  of  80  ohms  joins  the  terminals  of  a  battery  of  E.M.F. 
100  volts  and  resistance  20  ohms.  A  shunt  of  5  ohms  is  placed  around 
40  ohms  of  the  external  resistance.  What  will  be  (a)  the  increase  in  the 
total  current,  (6)  the  decrease  m  the  P.D.  at  the  points  joined? 

640.  Two  points  A  and  B  are  connected  by  three  wires;  the  first 
contains  a  cell  of  E.M.F.  1.734  volts  and  a  total  resistance  of  0.66  ohms; 
the  two  others  have  resistances  of  16  ohms  and  2  ohms.  What  are  the 
currents  in  the  three  branches? 

641.  Four  similar  cells  each  with  an  E.M.F.  of  1.5  volts  are  joined  in 
series  through  a  resistance  and  found  to  give  a  current  of  1  amp.,  and 
when  joined  in  parallel  through  the  same  resistance  the  current  is  a  third 
less.    What  is  the  resistance  of  each  cell? 

642.  A  110-volt  current  flows  through  two  motors  in  series  having 
resistances  of  10  and  15  ohms  respectively,  {n"^  What  is  the  fall  of  poten- 
tial through  the  first  motor;  the  second?  (6)  What  is  the  flow  of  cur- 
rent through  the  first;  the  second? 

643.  If  the  motors  mentioned  above  are  connected  in  parallel  to  the 
same  circuit,  what  Ls  the  fall  of  potential  through  each?  Wiiat  is  the 
current  through  each?    What  is  the  current  through  the  dynamo? 

644.  A  220-volt  ciurent  passes  through  four  lamps  in  series,  each 
having  a  resistance  of  55  ohms.  What  is  the  current  through  the  lamps? 
The  fall  of  potential  through  each?  If  the  lamps  were  in  parallel,  what 
difi'erence  of  potential  between  the  mains  would  give  the  same  current 
through  the  lamps? 

646.  A  battery  consists  of  five  cells,  each  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1 .08  volts 
and  an  internal  resistance  of  4  ohms.  What  current  will  the  battery  pro- 
duce with  an  external  resistance  of  7  ohms,  (a)  when  connected  in  series, 
(6)  in  multiple? 

646.  A  dynamo  has  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  and  an  E.M.F.  of  100 
volts.  The  current  flows  through  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  in  series  with  a 
set  of  three  resistances  of  2,  4,  and  6  ohms,  respectively,  in  parallel. 
Wliat  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit?  What  current  flows  through 
the  dvnamo? 

647.  Two  >vires  of  resistance  2  and  5  ohms,  respectively,  are  connected 
in  parallel  and  included  in  a  circuit  in  which  a  current  of  12  amp.  is  flowing. 
Calculate  the  current  in  each  coil,  the  P.D.  between  the  branch  points, 
and  the  combined  resistance  of  the  two  coils. 
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618.  Six  conductors  have  the  foUowing  resistances:  10,  15,  16,  20,  24, 
and  30  ohms,  respectively.  They  are  connected  to  an  E.M.F.  of  15  volts, 
in  the  following  order:  The  first  two  are  in  parallel,  the  third  in  series, 
and  the  last  three  in  parallel.  What  is  the  current  in  the  first 
two? 

549.  Three  resistances  of  4,  4  and  2  ohms,  respectively,  are  connected 
in  parallel,  and  two  resistances,  of  6  and  3  ohms  are  in  parallel.  The 
first  combination  is  connected  in  series  with  the  second,  and  with  a  bat- 
tery of  3  volts  and  negligible  resistance.  What  Is  the  current  in  the  2-ohm 
and  in  the  3-ohm  resistance? 

600.  Two  cells  have  internal  resistances  each  equal  to  3  ohms.  In 
one  case  they  are  joined  in  series  by  a  wire  of  3  ohms  resistance.  In 
Mother  case  they  are  joined  in  parallel  by  the  same  wire.  Compare 
the  total  heats  evolved  per  second  in  the  two  cases. 

661.  In  circuit  with  a  dynamo  of  0.01  ohm  resistance  are  placed 
6O0  incandescent  lamps  in  parallel,  each  lamp  having  100  ohms  resbtance 
and  requiring  0.9  amp.  to  bring  it  to  proper  incandescence.  What 
must  be  the  E.M.F.  of  the  dynamo? 

S62.  Two  points  A  and  6  are  connected  by  three  wires  whose  resist- 
ances are  1,  3  and  6  ohms.  Find  the  total  current  which  passes  through 
the  multiple  arc  when  the  difference  of  potentitd  between  A  and  B  is 
3  volts. 

863.  A  divided  circuit  consists  of  two  equal  and  similar  wires.  If 
the  wires  are  made  to  touch  so  that  a  point  one-quarter  the  length  from  an 
end  of  one  wire  is  in  contact  with  a  point  three-quarters  the  length  from 
the  corresponding  end  of  the  other,  what  will  be  the  final  resistance 
compared  with  the  original? 

664.  If  a  certain  type  uf  electrical  heating  coil  takes  500  watts  from  a 
10&-volt  line,  how  many  watts  will  two  such  heaters  take  from  the  same 
line,  (a)  if  connected  in  series,  (b)  if  connected  in  parallel? 

666.  If  a  battery  of  E.M.F.  10  volts  and  resistance  0.5  ohm  is  joined 
to  an  external  circuit  consisting  of  two  wires  of  10  ohms  and  1  ohm  con- 
nected in  parallel,  find  the  current  in  each  wire. 

666.  A  lighting  system  consists  of  10  groups  of  lamps  in  multiple 
between  the  line  wires,  the  groups  being  100  ft.  apart  and  the  nearest 
group  500  ft.  from  the  generator.  Each  group  of  lamps  takes  5  amp., 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Une  is  0.102  ohm  per  1000  ft.  ^Vhat  Is  the  dif- 
ference in  voltage  between  the  generator  terminals  and  the  terminals 
of  the  tenth  group  of  lamps? 

667.  Six  cars  a  mile  apart,  the  first  car  1  mi.  from  the  plant,  are  each 
taking  20  amp.  of  current.    The  voltage  between  trolley  and  earth  at  the 
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piaat  IB  550  volts.    Find  the  drop  of  potential  at  each  car,  assumio);  line 
ittiistance  to  be  0.5  ohm  per  mile,  and  earth  return  0.04  ohm  per  mile. 


ELECTROLrsia 

Note.— One  gram  d  hydrogen  is  deposited  by  96,530  coulomba  of 
electricity,  or  the  electro-chemical  equivaleot  of  hydrogen  =0.000010358 
g.  per  coulomb. 


Substance 

Atomic  M&ss 

Copper 

63.6 

Gold 

197.2 

HydrosM, 

1.0 

Iron 

55.8 

Nickd 

68.7 

Oxyjm 

16.0 

saver 

1080 

Zinc 

65.4 

6S8.  How  long  will  it  take  a  current  of  1  amp.  to  deposit  1  g.  of 
silver  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate? 

669.  If  the  same  current  used  in  the  above  problem  wpre  passed 
through  a  solution  containing  a  zinc  salt,  how  much  zinc  would  be  depos- 
ited in  the  same  time? 

660.  In  calibrating  an  ammeter,  the  current  which  produces  a  certain 
deflection  is  found  t^  deposit  0.5  g.  of  silver  in  SO  min.  What  is  the 
strength  of  the  current? 

t    661.  Determine  the  current  necessary  to  deposit  0.1557  g.  of  silver 
per  hour. 

862.  A  current  of  2  amp.  passes  through  a  copper  sulphate  solution  for 
1  hr.  If  the  anode  is  a  copper  wire,  how  much  copper  will  be  deposited 
on  the  cathode? 

663.  How  many  ampere-hours  should  be  developed  by  the  consump- 
tion in  a  voltaic  cell  of  1  lb.  of  line? 

664.  Ten  grams  of  silver  are  t«  be  deptosited  upon  a  certain  surface. 
How  long  will  it  take  a  current  of  8  amp.  to  do  it? 

660.  A  current  panses  by  platinum  electrodes  through  three  cells,  the 
first  containing  a  solution  of  CuSOt,  the  second  containing  a  solution  of 
FeSOi,  the  third  containing  a  solution  of  Fe2(S04)3'  Stat«  the  amounts 
of  the  different  substances  evolved  at  each  electrode  by  the  passage  of 
1000  coulombs  of  electricity. 
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S66.  In  a  plating  workshop  the  some  current  ia  made  to  paas  for  the 
same  time  through  baths  of  copper,  silver,  gold  and  nickel.  What  are  the 
relations  between  the  masses  of  the  diiTerent  metals  deposited? 

667.  How  much  Zn  is  consumed  in  a  battery  which  deposits  60  gms. 
of  silver  from  a  bath  of  AgNOa,  supposing  20  per  cent  of  the  Zn  is  wasted 
through  local  action? 

668.  An  ammeter  indicates  10  amp.  when  traversed  by  a  current  which 
deposits  12.4  g.  copper  from  a  solution  of  CU1SO4  in  1  hr.  Find  the 
error  of  the  ammeter  reading. 

669.  A  current  which  gives  a  reading  of  0.27  amp.  on  a  milliammeter 
deposits  0.2008  g.  of  silver  in  10  min.  42  sec.  What  is  the  error  in  the 
ammeter  readings? 

670.  A  dynamo  is  capable  of  depositii^  d  kg.  of  copper  each  hour. 
What  is  the  strength  of  the  current  produced  by  it? 

671.  A  battery  of  three  cells  is  connected  in  series  with  a  copper  volta- 
meter in  which  31.7  g.  of  copper  are  deposited  in  I  hr.  How  much  copper 
is  deposited  and  sine  dissolved  in  the  whole  battery  in  the  same  time? 

ST2.  How  long  a  time  is  required  for  100  amp.  ta  refine  2000  lb.  of 

673.  If  200  g.  of  copper  are  deposited  by  a  certain  current,  what  mass  of 
hydrogen  will  be  produced? 

674.  An  object  whose  surface  was  4  sq.  cm.  was  silver  plated  by  a 
current  of  0.1  amp.,  continued  for  12  hrs.  What  was  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  plating? 

676.  Assuming  the  electrochemicf^  equivalent  of  hydrogen  find  the 
mass  of  copper  deposited  per  hour  by  a  current  of  1  amp.,  (a)  from  a  solu- 
tion of  CuNO,;  (6)  from  a  solution  of  Cu(NO,).. 


Galvanometers 

676.  A  galvanometer  of  100  ohms  resistance  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
shunt  such  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  current  shall  pass  through  the 
gtdvanometer.    Compute  the  resistance  of  the  shunt. 

677.  A  direct  reading  ammeter  has  a  resistance  of  0.03  ohm.  The 
instrument  ia  to  be  shunted  so  that  the  total  current  passing  through  the 
instrument  and  shunt  is  ten  times  the  ammeter  reading.  What  is  the 
resistance  of  the  shunt? 

678.  The  maximum  scale  reading  of  a  voltmeter  whose  resistance  is 
300  ohms  is  3  volts.  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  the  multiplier  in 
order  that  the  maximum  reading  shall  correspond  to  150  volte? 
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579.  An  ammeter  whose  resistance  is  0.1  ohm  and  maximum  scale 
reading  is  0.15  amp.  is  to  be  used  as  a  voltmeter.  What  resistance  must 
be  used  as  a  multiplier  in  order  that  the  maximum  scale  reading  shall  be 
15  volts? 

680.  A  voltmeter  measures  up  to  15  volts,  and  has  a  resistance  of 
3500  ohms.  It  is  to  be  used  on  a  115-volt  circuit  and  is  therefore  put  in 
series  with  a  resistance  of  24,000  ohms.  With  the  two  thus  connected 
and  with  a  P.D.  of  110  volts,  (a)  what  is  the  current  strength?  (6)  what 
is  the  indication  of  the  voltmeter?  (c)  by  what  must  the  reading  of  the 
voltmeter  be  multiplied  to  get  the  actual  voltage? 

681.  A  certain  galvanometer  has  a  resistance  of  25  ohms  and  gives 
unit  deflection  when  0.002  amp.  traverses  it.  What  resistance,  and  how 
placed,  will  change  this  instrument  into  a  voltmeter  reading  1  volt  per 
scale  division? 

682.  A  certain  galvanometer  has  a  resistance  of  25  ohms  and  gives 
unit  deflection  when  0.002  amp.  traverses  it.  What  resistance,  and  how 
placed,  will  change  this  instrument  into  an  ammeter  reading  1  amp.  per 
scale  division? 

683.  A  battery  is  connected  by  wires  of  inappreciable  resistance  with  a 
galvanometer  and  the  current  is  read  off.  The  galvanometer  is  now 
shunted  with  a  shunt  having  one-ninth  of  its  own  resistance,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  is  now  reduced  to  one- 
half.  Find  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  relative  to  the  resistance 
of  the  battery. 

684.  An  ammeter  indicates  milliamperes  up  to  100.  It  has  a  resist- 
ance of  6  ohms.  It  is  to  be  used  on  a  circuit  that  is  known  to  have  a 
current  of  6  or  7  amp.  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  used  so 
that  the  instrument  shall  have  a  multiplying  factor  of  100? 

686.  A  galvanometer  of  240  ohms  resistance,  has  its  terminals  joined 
by  a  shunt  of  10  ohms  resistance.  The  galvanometer  is  connected  to  two 
points  whose  P.D.  is  0.2  volt.  What  current  flows,  (a)  through  the  gal- 
vanometer coil?     (b)  through  the  shunt? 

686.  A  voltmeter  is  to  be  used  to  measure  the  P.D.  between  the  ter- 
minals of  a  resistance  of  100  ohms,  which  is  in  series  with  another  resistance 
of  500  ohms  and  a  batterj'  of  internal  resistance  0.1  ohm.  What  must  be 
the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  such  that  its  application  will  not  alter  the 
P.D.  across  the  100-ohm  resistance  by  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent? 


Dtnauoh  and  Motors 

887.  Find  the  electromotive  force  ioduced  in  a  wire  100  cm.  long  that 
18  moved  at  the  uniform  rate  of  200  cm.  per  sec.  across  a  unifonn  magnetic 
field  of  intensity  5000  gauss. 

588.  A  railway  train  nms  south  on  a  straight  track  with  a  velocity  of 
15  m.  per  sec.  If  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  is 
0.55  gauss,  find  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  a  car  axle  160  cm.  long.  Which 
end  is  at  the  higher  potential? 

589.  When  a  horizontal  circular  coil  of  100  turns  of  wire  1  m.  in  diam- 
eter is  turned  over  in  2  sec,  at  a  place  where  the  vertical  component  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  field  is  0.55  gauss,  what  is  the  average  E.M.F.? 

890.  Each  of  the  wires  on  the  surface  of  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  is 
50  cm.  long  and  is  traversed  by  a  current  of  40  amp.  If  the  average 
mimetic  intensity  of  the  field  in  which  the  wires  are  situated  is  5000  gauss, 
find  the  force  acting  on  each  wire. 

891.  The  armature  of  a  certain  bipolar  direct  current  dynamo  is  20  cm. 
in  diameter,  has  120  conductors,  and  rotates  with  a  speed  of  1000  r.p.m. 
in  a  magnetic  field  of  mean  field  strength  8000  gauss  between  pole  faces 
of  aiea  600  sq.  cm.  each.     Find  the  E.M.F. 

892.  A  certain  two-pole  direct  current  dynamo  has  560  conductors  on 
its  periphery.  When  running  at  a  speed  of  1000  r.p.m.,  it  generates  an 
E.M.F.  of  120  volte.     Find  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  armature. 

893.  A  two-pole  dynamo  field  magnet  has  a  flux  of  15,000  "lines" 
per  sq.  cm.  The  radius  of  the  armature  is  15  cm.  How  many  inducing 
wires  of  20  cm.  length  must  there  be  on  the  armature  in  order  that  the 
dynamo  niay  generate  108  volts  when  driven  at  a  speed  of  600  r.p.m? 

594.  The  resistance  of  the  armature  of  a  generator  is  0.02  ohm  and 
the  shunt  fields  have  a  resistance  of  25  ohms.  The  generator  absorbs 
10H.P.  and  delivers  50  amp.  to  the  line  while  thebnish  P.D.  is  118  volts. 
Calculate  the  various  power  losses. 

896.  Find  the  force  exert«d  upon  a  wire  100  cm.  in  length  at  right 
angles  to  a  magnetic  field  of  50  gauss  when  the  wire  carries  a  current  of 
10  amp. 

596.  A  series-wound  direct  current  motor  of  armature  resistance  0.4 
ohm  and  field  resistance  of  6  ohms  takes  5  amp.  on  a  110-volt  circuit. 
Compute  the  total  watts  absorbed  and  the  watts  transformed  into  heat. 

597.  A  shunt-wound,  direct  current  motor  has  an  armature  reslitance 
of  1  ohm  and  a  field  resistance  of  200  ohms.  When  connected  to  a  110- 
volt  circuit,  there  is  developed  a  back  electromotive  force  of  105  volts. 
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Find  the  power  absorbed  by  the  motor,  and  the  electrical  eflSciency  of  the 
machine. 

698.  A  direct  current  motor  armature  of  0.05  ohm  resistance  is  tra- 
versed by  a  current  of  70  amp.  when  connected  to  a  110-volt  line.  Find 
(a)  the  back  E.M.F.  in  the  armature,  (6)  the  power  delivered  to  the  motor 
armature,  (c)  the  power  absorbed  in  heating  the  armature,  (d)  the  power 
absorbed  due  to  the  back  E.M.F. 

699.  A  motor  that  is  to  receive  150  kilowatts  is  connected  to  a  power 
plant  distant  20,000  ft.  by  transmission  wires  200  mils  in  diameter.  Find 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  generator  required  for  an  allowable  line  loss  of  10 
per  cent. 

600.  A  dynamo  of  E.M.F.  120  volts  is  to  deliver  electric  energy  at 
110  volts  to  a  motor  of  85  per  cent  eflSciency  distant  2500  ft.  The  motor 
develops  10  H.P.  at  the  belt.    Find,  in  mils,  the  diameter  of  the  line  wire. 

Interference  of  Light 

601.  Find  the  breadth  of  a  bright  band  of  Ught  of  wave-length 
0.0000589  cm.,  when  the  distance  between  the  slits  is  1.24  mm.  and  the 
distance  from  the  screen  to  the  diaphragm  is  2.01  m. 

602.  In  a  certain  experiment  with  Yoimg's  double  slit  interference 
apparatus  the  breadth  of  one  bright  band  was  0.0655  cm.;  for  another 
source  of  light  the  width  was  0.124  cm.  Assuming  the  data  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem,  find  the  wave-lengths  of  the  two  light  sources. 

603.  In  a  particular  interference  experiment,  the  distance  between  the 
slits  was  1.23  cm.;  the  distance  from  slits  to  screen  was  143.5  cm.,  and 
the  width  of  15  bands  was  0.103  cm.  Find  the  wave-length  of  the  light 
used. 

Light  Quantities 

604.  Find  the  luminous  flux  of  a  20-candle-power  lamp. 

606.  Find  the  distance  from  a  20-candle-power  lamp  at  which  the 
illumination  is,  (a)  6  foot-candles,  (6)  20-meter-candles. 

606.  Find  the  distance  from  a  16-candle-power  lamp  at  which  the 
illumination  is  (a)  8  lumens  per  sq.  ft.,  (h)  25  lux. 

607.  Compare  the  illumination  from  a  16  candle-power  lamp  2  m. 
away,  with  that  from  a  50  candle-power  lamp  3  m.  away. 

608.  A  body  placed  40  ft.  from  an  arc  light  is  brought  10  ft.  nearer  the 
light.    Compare  the  illuminations  received  by  the  body  in  the  two  cases. 

609.  At  what  distance  from  a  40-candle-power  mantle  burner  would  a 
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newspaper  receive  the  same  illumination  as  it  would  receive  from  an 
^candle-power  incandescent  lamp  2  ft.  distant  from  it? 

610.  A  20-can (lie-power  lamp  is  5  ft.  above  and  5  ft.  to  one  Bide  of  the 
center  of  a  horizontal  table  top.  Find  the  illumination  at  the  coitet  of 
the  table  expressed  in  foot-candles  and  in  lux. 

611.  A  lamp  of  10  candle  power  is  placed  5  ft.  from  a  screen,  and  a 
second  lamp  of  20  candle  power  is  placed  10  ft.  from  the  screen.  Com- 
pare the  intensities  of  illumination.  Find  the  amount  of  illumination 
in  candle-feet  in  each  case. 

612.  A  hefner  lamp  and  a  lamp  of  10  candle  power  are  placed  50  cm. 
and  4  m.  respectively  from  a  screen.     Find  the  value  of  the  illumination  on 

'  the  screen  due  to  each  source. 

613.  How  far  from  a  screen  muat  a  hefner  lamp  be  placed  to  give  the 
same  illumination  as  a  16  candle  power  electric  light  3  m.  away? 

611.  A  source  of  light  equal  to  five  hefner  units  and  a  30  candle  power 
source  of  light  are  2  m.  apart.  Where  must  the  photomet«r  be  placed 
that  it  may  be  equally  illuminated  on  the  two  sides? 

616.  A  luminous  source  equal  to  10  hefner  units  is  placed  2  m.  from  a 
screen.  Find  the  value  of  the  illumination  on  the  screen  in  hefner- 
met«rs,   in  candlc^feet,  and  candle-meters. 

616.  What  is  the  quantity  of  light  per  second  that  pasBee  through  an 
aperture  of  1  sq.  m.  placed  4  m.  from  a  lO-candle-power  lamp? 

61T.  A  gas  flame  having  a  luminous  intensity  of  16  candle  power  has 
an  area  of  50  sq.  cms.  What  is  the  value  of  the  intrinsic  brilliaocy  of  the 
source  in  hefners  per  sq.  mm.  and  in  candles  per  sq.  in.? 

616.  Twelve  lamps  each  of  luminous  flux  300  lumens  are  used  to  light 
B  room  20  ft.  by  30  ft.  Find  the  mean  illumination  of  the  floor,  expressed 
in  footH3andles  and  in  meter-candles. 

619.  At  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror  is  the  crater  of  an  electric  arc 
of  5000  candle  power.  The  ai^le  subtended  at  the  crater  by  the  mirror 
is  one  steradian.  If  no  light  were  lost  by  reflection  or  transmission,  and 
if  the  emen5ent  reflected  beam  were  a  cylinder  of  1  sq,  ft.  cross'^ection, 
what  would  be  the  equivalent  candle  power  of  the  search  light  at  a  point 
1000  ft.  distant? 

620.  At  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror  is  a  concentrated  filament 
lamp  of  100  candle  power.  The  angle  subtended  at  the  point  source  by 
the  mirror  is  4  sferadians.  If  no  light  were  lost  by  reflection  at  the  mirror 
or  by  transmission  through  the  air,  and  if  the  emergent  reflected  beam 
were  a  cylinder  of  cross-section  0.5  sq.  ft, ,  what  would  be  the  illumination 
due  to  the  reflected  light  on  a  screen  placed  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
beam? 


Simple  Refraction  of  Liobt 

621.  The  index  of  refractiOD  of  water  is  1.33.  What  is  the  critical 
angle  of  incidence? 

622.  The  index  of  refraction  of  a  certaia  kind  of  glass  is  1.66.  Deter- 
mine its  critical  angle  of  incidence. 

623.  Find  the  distance  that  a  fish  is  below  the  surface  of  still  water 
when,  to  an  observer  in  air,  above  the  fish,  the  distance  seems  to  be  4  ft. 
(Index  of  refraction  of  water  relative  to  air  is  1.33.) 

624.  The  wave-length  of  a  certain  radiation  from  sodium  vapor  in 
free  ether  is  0.00005896  cm.  What  is  the  wavelength  of  the  same  radia- 
tion in  glass  whose  index  of  refraction  is  1.66? 

SiKQLE  Lens 

625.  A  camera  which  is  used  for  objects  from  10  to  100  ft.  distant  has 
a  lens  of  8  in.  It>c&\  lei^h.    What  must  be  the  range  of  the  bellows? 

626.  What  should  be  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  placed  8.5  in.  from  the 
sensitive  plate  in  order  to  photograph  an  object  3  ft.  distant? 

627.  What  focal  length  lens  must  be  used  in  a  camera  in  order  to  take 
a  10  cm.  picture  of  a  20  m.  building  at  a  distance  of  30  m.? 

628.  In  the  preceding  problem  what  would  be  the  size  of  the  picture 
if  a  lens  of  10  cm.  focal  length  were  used?     20  cm.  focal  length? 

629.  A  tree  5  m.  high  and  40  m.  distant  is  photographed  by  means  of  a 
camera  provided  with  an  objective  of  20  cm.  focal  length.  What  will  be 
the  height  of  the  image? 

630.  ^Vhat  is  the  lai^^t  size  object  at  a  distance  of  30  ft.  that  can  be 
photographed  on  a  4  X5  in.  plate  with  a  lens  of  7  in,  focal  length?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  using  a  lens  of  larger  diameter  and  the  same  focal 
length? 

631.  The  focal  length  of  a  certain  lens  is  10  cm.  and  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion with  reference  to  air,  of  the  glass  from  which  it  is  made,  is  J.  Deter- 
mine the  focal  length  of  the  same  lens  immersed  in  water  whose  index  of 
refraction  with  respect  to  air  is  f. 

632.  What  muRt  he  the  focal  length  of  a  camera  lens  to  take  a  picture 
on  a  4  x5-in.  plate  of  an  object  60  ft.  square  at  a  distance  of  50  ft.? 

633.  A  camera  of  8  in.  focal  length  is  focalized  on  a  distant  object. 
How  much  mu.ft  the  bellows  be  lengthened  to  make  a  picture  of  the  swne 
size  »!=  a  small  object? 

634.  A  convex  lens  of  20  cm.  focal  length  ib  placed  15  cm.  from  an 
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object.    Where  will  the  image  be  fonned?    Will  it  be  real  or  virtual? 
Illustrate  by  diagram. 

63C.  A  distinct  image  of  an  object  placed  12  in.  from  a  convex  lens  is 
projected  on  a  screen  4  in.  from  the  lens.  At  what  distance  from  the  lens 
would  the  image  be  fonned  if  the  object  were  placed  8  in.  farther  away 
from  the  lens? 

636.  The  lens  in  a  camera  has  a  focal  length  of  15  in.  How  far  from' 
the  lens  must  an  object  be  placed  in  order  that  a  clearly  defined  image  of  it 
may  be  thrown  on  a  Hensitive  plate  which  is  16  in.  from  the  lena. 

637.  A  sharp  image  b  formed  on  the  ground  glass  of  a  camera  when 
the  object  is  500  ft.  distimt  from  the  camera  and  the  ground  glass  is  6  in. 
from  the  tens.  What  must  be  the  distance  between  the  ground  ^ass  and 
the  lena  for  a  sharp  image  to  be  fonned  of  an  object  20  ft.  distant? 

688.  The  focal  length  of  a  convex  lens  is  15  cm.  An  object  2  cm.  long 
is  situated  10  cm.  from  the  lens,  (o)  Is  the  image  real  or  imaginary? 
(b)  How  far  is  the  image  from  the  lens?     (c)  What  is  the  sixe  of  the  image? 

039.  The  image  of  an  object  5  cm.  long,  placed  20  cm.  from  a  lens,  is 
found  to  be  inverted  at  a  distance  of  15  cm.  from  the  iqps.  Is  the  image 
real  or  virtual?  Is  this  lena  convex  or  concave?  Compute  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  and  the  length  of  the  image. 

640.  It  is  desired  to  focaliie  the  image  of  an  electric  arc  on  a  screen 
12  ft.  from  the  light  and  the  image  is  to  be  three  times  as  large  as  the 
object.  State  the  kind  and  find  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  which  will 
accomplish  the  result. 

611.  The  principal  focal  length  of  the  objective  of  the  great  tele- 
scope of  the  Lick  Observatory  is  1500  cm.  Find  the  focal  length  of  an 
eyepiece  that  will  make  the  instrument  have  a  magnifying  power  of  500 
when  the  observer's  eye  is  accommodated  for  most  easy  vision. 

643.  The  objective  of  the  great  telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory  is 
1500  cm.  in  focal  length.  The  sun  subtends  at  the  earth  an  anf^e  of  half 
a  degree.  Find  the  linear  diameter  of  the  image  of  the  sun  fonned  by 
light  that  has  traversed  the  Lick  telescope  objective. 

043.  When  a  certain  camera  is  focaliied  on  a  very  distant  object,  it 
is  found  that  the  plate  has  to  be  placed  9  in.  from  the  lens,  (a)  Must  the 
distance  between  the  plate  and  the  lens  be  increased  or  decreased,  and  by 
how  much,  to  give  a  sharp  image  of  an  object  6  ft,  from  the  lens?  (6) 
If  the  object,  which  is  6  ft.  away,  is  14  in.  high,  what  will  be  the  height 
of  the  picture? 

644.  The  focal  length  of  a  camera  lens  is  20  cm.  How  far  from  the 
lens  must  a  sensitized  plate  be  placed  when  the  object  in  200  cm.  from  the 
lens?    Make  a  diagram  locating  positions  of  object,  image,  and  lens. 


Rat  DiAGRAUs  for  Lensks  and  Lens  Sybtems 

Directions  for  Graphical  Constructions.— All  diagrams  are  to  be 
carefully  constructed  with  instmment^  and  the  vanous  points  and  dis- 
tances clearly  indicated. 

Unless  otherwise  required,  light  ia  to  proceed  from  left  to  right,  and 
the  individual  lenses  constituting  a  system  are  to  be  numbered  consecu- 
tively. For  the  first  lens,  the  principal  foci,  the  equivalent  points,  the 
principal  focal  length,  the  distance  between  object  and  lens,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  lens  and  image,  are  to  be  represented  by  the  symbols 
P\  F'\,  El  E'lifi,  til  Mid  vi,  respectively.  For  the  second  lens,  the 
same  quantities  are  to  be  represented  by  F2  f '2,  £2  £'2.  /a.  wa  and  ws, 
respectively.     Similarly  for  the  succeeding  leases  of  the  system. 

The  equivalent  points  and  principal  foci  of  a  lens  system  are  to  be 
represented  by  the  symbols  E,  E',  and  F,  F'„  respectively. 

Unless  otherwise  directed,  for  diagrams  on  paper  make  the  distance 
between  the  equivalent  planes  of  each  lens  three-sixteenths  inch,  and  for 
diagrams  on  the  blackboard  make  the  distance  two  inches. 

Represent  an  object  by  a  heavj-  arrow,  an  aerial  object  by  a  heavy 
dotted  arrow,  a  real  image  by  a  light  arrow,  and  a  virtual  im^;^  by  a  light 
dotted  arrow. 

When  an  instrument  is  focalized  for  most  easy  vision,  all  rays  from  a 
point  source  will  emerge  from  the  eye  lens  parallel  to  one  another.  In 
the  following  problems  when  an  instrument  is  said  to  be  focalized,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  it  is  focalized  for  moat  easy  vision. 

646.  Knowing  the  equivalent  planes  and  the  principal  focal  length 
of  a  positive  lens,  trace  through  the  lens  two  parallel  rays  inclined  to  the 
axis.  Also,  trace  through  the  lens  two  rays  from  a  point  bejond  the 
principal  focus.  Also,  trace  two  rays  from  a  point  nearer  the  lens  than 
the  principal  focus. 

646.  Knowing  the  equivalent  planes  and  the  principal  focal  length  of  a 
negative  lens,  trace  through  the  lens  two  parallel  rays  inclined  to  the  axis. 
Also,  trace  through  the  lens  twi)  rays  from  a  point  beyond  the  principal 
focus.  Also,  trace  two  rays  from  a  point  nearer  the  lens  than  the  prin- 
cipal focus. 

647,  A  certain  microscopic  eyepiece  consists  of  a  field  lens  of  /i  =  2J  in. 
and  an  eye  lens  of/s  =  1 J  in.,  the  distance  between  the  lenses  being  2i  in. 
Locato  graphically  the  equivalent  points  and  the  principal  foci  of  the 
combination.     (Draw  to  scale.    The  drawing  will  be  about  10  in.  long.) 


618.  The  princip^  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  of  the  eye  lens 
>facertaininicroscopeareland2) in. respectively;   the  distance betweeo 
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the  lenses  is  5}  in.  From  a  point  i  in.  above  the  principal  anas  tmd  1} 
in.  in  front  of  the  objective,  trace  two  rays  through  the  systera. 

U9.  Through  a  Ramsden  eyepiece  trace  two  raya  incident  on  the 
field  lens  parallel  to  the  principal  axis.  l..ocatc  graphically  the  principal 
foci  of  the  system. 

660.  The  components  of  a  certain  Ramsden  eyepiece  have  a  principal 
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focal  length  of  6  in.    Determine  graphically  the  equivalent  points  and 
also  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  combination. 

661.  The  principal  focal  length  of  the  field  lens  and  of  the  eye-lens  of  a 
certain  Huyghens  eyepiece  are  3  in.  and  1  in.  respectively.    Determine 
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graphically  the  equivalent  points  and  also  the  principal  focal  length  of  the 

combination. 

662.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  the  eye-lens  of  a 
certain  opera  glass  arc  20  cm.  and  5  cm.,  respectively.  Draw  a  diagram 
giving  dimensions,  showing  how  the  lenses  must  be  placed  so  that  rays 
from  a  star  will  emerge  parallel.  Trace  through  the  combination  two  rays 
that  are  parallel  to  one  another  and  inclined  to  the  principal  axis  of  the 
system, 
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663.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  of  the  eye-lens 
of  a  certain  Galilean  telescope  are  2  and  |  in.  respectively;  the  distance 
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Fig.  505. 

between  the  lenses  is  2j  in.  From  a  point  1  in.  above  the  principal  axis 
and  6  in.  in  front  of  the  objective,  trace  two  rays  through  the  system. 

664.  Construct  a  ray  diagram  of  a  simple  astronomical  telescope 
focalized  for  most  easy  vision.  On  the  diagram  indicate  the  limit  of  the 
field  of  view. 

666.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  of  the  eye-lens 
of  a  certain  simple  astronomical  telescope  are  2  and  f  in.,  respectively; 
the  distance  between  the  lenses  is  3|  in.     From  a  point  1  in.  above  the 
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Fig.  596. 

principal  axis  and  6  in.  in  front  of  the  objective,  trace  two  rays  through 
the  system. 

666.  In  a  two-lens  astronomical  telescope,  when  focalized  for  a  plane 
wave,  the  positive  objective  and  the  positive  ocular  are  separated  by  a 
distance  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths.  Assuming  the  position 
of  the  equivalent  points  and  principal  foci  of  objective  and  ocular,  trace 
rays  of  light  through  such  a  telescope  showing  the  position  of  the  image  of 
an  object  at  an  infinite  distance. 

667.  Convex  lenses  of  principal  focal  lengths  25  cm.  and  1.5  cm., 
respectively,  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  simple  astronomical 
telescope.  Draw  a  diagram,  giving  dimensions,  which  will  show  the 
relative  positions  of  these  lenses  and  the  cross  wires  when  the  telescope  is 
focalized  for  infinity.  Also  diagram  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of  parallel 
rays  through  the  lenses  and  calculate  the  magnifying  power  of  the  tele- 
scof)e. 

668.  Diagram  a  simple  astronomical  telescope  focalized  for  an  object 
at  a  finite  distance,  and  trace  through  the  telescope  two  T&ys  from  a  point 
on  the  object.  Show  the  position  that  cross-wires  would  need  to  be  placed. 
Show  the  position  that  a  stop  would  need  to  be  placed  to  diminish  the 
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Geld  of  view  the  least  amount.    What  in  the  length  of  this  telescope 
when  focalized  for  an  object  at  infinite  difitance? 

659.  Construct  a  ray  diagram  of  a  Huyghens  eyepiece  focalized  for 
most  easy  vision. 

660.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  individual  lenses  of  an  astro- 
nomical telescope  with  Huyghens  eyepiece  are,  banning  at  the  objective, 
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2,  ll,  and  |  in.,  respectively;  the  distances  between  the  lenses,  b^nnii^ 
at  the  objective,  are  2iV  and  IJ  in.,  respectively.  From  a  point  1  in. 
above  the  principal  axis  and  6  in.  in  front  of  the  objective,  trace  two  rays 
through  the  system. 

661.  Through  a  Huyghens  eyepiece  in  which  the  principal  focal 
length  of  the  field  lens  is  three  times  that  of  the  eye  lens,  trace  two  raya 
that  are  parallel  on  emei^ence.  Find  analjiically  the  position  of  the 
field  lens  with  respect  to  the  aerial  object  due  to  light  that  has  traversed 
an  objective  lens. 

662.  Through  a  Huyghens  eyepiece  in  which  the  principal  focal 
length  of  the  field  lens  is  two  times  that  of  the  eye  lens,  trace  two  rays 
that  are  parallel  on  emergence.  Find  analyticaUy  the  position  of  the  field 
lens  with  respect  to  the  aerial  object  due  to  light  that  has  traversed  an 
objective  lens. 

663.  Diagram  an  astronomical  telescope  provided  with  a  Huyghens  eye- 
piece when  focaliwd  for  an  object  at  a  finite  distance,  and  trace  through 
the  telescope  two  rays  from  a  point  on  the  object.  Show  the  position 
that  cross-wires  would  need  to  be  placed.  Show  the  position  that  a  stop 
would  need  to  be  placed  to  diminish  the  field  of  view  the  least  amount. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  telescope  when  focaUzed  on  an  object  at  infinite 
distance? 

664.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  individual  lenses  of  an  astro- 
nomical telescope  with  Ramsden's  eyepiece  are,  beginning  at  the  objec- 
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tive,  2,  f  and  t  iu-i  respectively;  the  distances  between  the  lenses, 
beginning  at  the  objective,  are  3A  and  -^  in.  From  a  point  1  in.  above 
the  principal  axis  and  6  in.  in  front  of  the  objective,  trace  two  raya  through 
the  system. 

666.  Diagram  an  astronomical  telescope  provided  with  a  Ramsden 
eyepiece  when  focaUzed  for  an  object  at  a  finite  distance,  and  trace  through 
the  telescope  two  rays  from  a  point  on  the  object.  Show  the  position 
that  croRS-wires  would  need  to  be  placed.  Show  the  position  that  a 
stop  would  need  to  be  placed  in  order  to  diminish  the  field  of  view  the 
least  amount.  What  is  the  length  of  this  telescope  when  focalized 
for  an  object  at  infinite  distance? 

660.  A  simple  astronomical  telescope  having  an  objective  of  principal 
focal  length  30  cm.  is  to  be  provided  with  a  Ramsden  eyepiece,  the  field 
lens  of  which  is  of  principal  focal  length  6  cm.  What  must  be  the  prin- 
cipal focal  length  of  the  eye  lens?  Draw  a  diagrammatic  sketch  ^ving 
dimensions,  which  wii!  show  the  relative  positions  of  lenses,  cross-wires, 
rays  and  images  for  a  distant  object. 

667.  An  astronomical  telescope,  the  objective  of  which  has  a  focal 
length  of  25  cm.,  is  to  be  provided  with  a  Ramsden  eyepiece.  A  lens  of 
focal  length  5  cm.  l'4  available  for  use  as  the  field  lens.  What  must  be  the 
focal  length  of  a  lens  that  could  be  employed  as  the  eye-lens?  Draw  a 
diagram  showing  the  position  of  lenses  .and  cross-wires.  Al»o  trace 
through  the  telescope  parallel  rays  incident  on  the  objective  in  a  direc- 
tion inclined  to  the  principal  axis  at  an  angle  of  about  10°. 

668.  Dray  a  ray  diagram  of  a  tour-lens  erecting  eyepiece  for  most  easy 

669.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  individual  lenses  of  a  terrestrial 
telescope  with  a  Huyghens  eyepiece  are,  beginning  at  the  objective,  2, 2, 2, 
1{  and  I  in.,  respectively.    The  distance  between  the  lenses,  beginning  at 


the  objective,  are  5,  2,  lay  and  IJ  in.  respectively.  From  a  point  I  in. 
above  the  principal  axis  and  6  in.  in  front  of  the  objective,  trace  two  rays 
tiirough  the  system.  (If  drawn  full  scale,  the  diagnun  will  be  about 
18  in.  long.) 

670.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  individual  lenses  of  a  terres- 


trial  telescope  with  Ramsden's  eyepiece  are,  begintiinR  at  the  objective, 
2,  2,  2,  ),  and  j  in.,  respectively;  the  distance  between  the  lenaee,  begiD* 
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Fig.  600. 


ning  at  the  objective,  are  5,  2, 21*3  and  A  ii-i  respectively.  From  a  point 
1  in.  above  the  principal  axis  and  6  in.  in  front  of  the  objective,  trace  two 
rays  through  the  system.  (If  drawn  full  scale,  the  dia|i;ratn  will  be  a  out 
IS  in.  long.) 

671.  Diagram  a  terrestrial  telescope  consisting  of  an  objective,  a 
pair  of  erecting  leases  and  a  simple  eye  lens  when  focalized  tor  an  object 
at  a  finite  distance.  Trace  through  the  system  two  rays  uf  light  from  a 
point  on  the  object.  Show  the  position  of  the  cross  hairs,  and  the  position 
that  a  stop  would  need  to  be  placed  to  reduce  the  field  of  view  by  the  least 
amount. 

672.  Diagram  a  terrestrial  telescope  consisting  of  an  objective,  a  pair 
of  erecting  lenses  and  a  Ramsden  eyepiece,  when  focalized  for  an  object 
at  a.  finite  distance.  Trace  through  the  system  two  rays  of  light  from  a 
point  on  the  object.  Show  the  position  of  the  cross-haire,  and  the  poet- 
tion  that  a  stop  would  need  to  be  placed  to  reduce  the  field  of  view  by  the 
least  amount. 

678.  Diagram  a  terrestrial  telescope  consisting  of  an  objective,  a  pair 
of  erecting  lenses  and  a  Huyghens  eyepiece  (3  to  1  combination),  when 
focalized  on  an  object  at  a  finite  distance.  Trace  through  the  system  two 
rays  of  light  from  a  point  on  the  object.  Show  the  position  of  the  cross- 
hairs, and  the  position  that  a  stop  would  be  placed  to  reduce  the  field  of 
view  by  the  lea.st  amount. 

674.  Diagram  a  terrestrial  telescope  consisting  of  an  objective,  &  pair 
of  erecting  lenses  and  a  Huyghens  eyepiece  (2  to  1  combination),  when 
focalized  on  an  object  at  a  finite  distance.  Trace  through  the  system  two 
rays  of  light  from  a  point  on  the  object.  Show  the  position  nf  cross-bairs, 
and  the  poi^ition  that  a  stop  would  need  to  he  placed  to  reduce  the  fidd 
view  by  the  least  amount. 


Optical  Instiiuments 

676.  A  certain  near-sighted  person  can  see  distinctly  an  object  when 
t  is  not  more  than  15  cm.  from  the  eye.    Find  the  power,  in  diopters,  of  a 
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spectacle  lens  which  will  enable  him  to  see  distinctly  an  object  300  cm. 
from  the  eye. 

676.  A  certain  far-Righted  person  can  see  distinctly  an  object  when  it 
is  not  less  than  100  cm.  from  the  eye.  Find  the  power,  in  diopters,  of  a 
spectacle  lens  which  will  enable  him  to  see  distinctly  an  object  25  cm.  from 
the  eye. 

677.  If  a  photographic  print  can  be  made  in  30  sec.  when  held  3  ft. 
from  a  3'2-candle-power  lamp,  how  long  will  it  take  at  a  distance  of  2  ft. 
from  a  16-candle-power  lamp? 

678.  If  with  a  stop  of/:  11.3  the  time  of  exposure  is  O.OI  sec.,  what  will 
be  the  time  of  exposure  for  a  atop  of  /:  32? 

679.  If  a  certain  plate  requires  an  exposure  of  0.02  sec.,  at  stop  /  :  16 
what  would  be  the  time  of  exposure  under  the  same  light  conditions  for 
(a)/:32,  (6)  r.S.  32? 

680.  For  existing  light  conditions  an  exposure  table  gives  0.04  sec., 
as  the  time  of  exposure  at  stop  /  :  32.  The  object  is  moving  so  that  to 
prevent  blurring  the  exposure  must  not  excee<l  0.01  sec.  Tind  the 
required  stop  in  the  /  system  and  in  the  uniform  system. 

681.  Assume  a  Galilean  telescope  composed  of  two  symmetrical 
lenses  of  principal  focal  lengths  25  and  5  cm.,  respectively,  and  of  thick- 
ness 1.8  and  0.9,  respectively'.  Find  the  distance  between  the  center  of 
these  lenses  when  the  telescope  is  focalized  on  an  object  distant  150.3 
cm.  from  the  center  of  the  objective.  Sketch  the  optical  system  indicating 
the  various  distances. 

682.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  of  the  eye- 
lens  of  a  simple  astronomical  telescope  are  25  and  5  cm.,  respectively. 
The  lenses  are  symmetrical  double  convex  and  of  thickness  1.8  and  0.9 
cm.,  respectively.  Find  analytically  the  relative  position  of  the  lenses 
and  cross-wires  when  the  instrument  is  focalized  for  a  distance  of  100.3  cm. 
from  the  center  of  the  objective.  Sketch  the  optical  system  indicating 
the  various  distances. 

6S3.  An  astronomical  telescope  has  an  objective  of  principal  focal 
length  35  cm.  and  thicknes.s  2,4  cm.,  and  a  Huyghens  eyepiece  the  eye- 
lens  of  which  has  a  principal  focal  length  of  6  cm.  and  thickness  of  0.9  cm., 
and  the  field  lens  of  which  has  a  principal  focal  length  of  18  cm.  and  thick- 
ness 1.5  cm.  Compute  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  lenses 
when  the  telescope  is  focalized  for  an  object  200.4  cm.  from  the  center  of 
the  objective, 

684.  An  a-ftronomical  telescope  has  an  objective  of  principal  focal 
length  30  cm.  and  thickness  2.4  cm,,  and  a  Hamsden  eyepiece  each  lens  of 
which  has  a  principal  focal  length  of  5  cm.  and  thickness  of  0.9  cm.    Find 
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analytically  the  distance  between  the  center  nf  the  objective  &iid  the  fiehl 
lens  when  the  t«lescope  is  focalized  for  an  object  300.4  cm.  from  the  center 
of  the  objective. 

686.  A  telescope  has  an  objective  of  23f  in.  principal  focal  length,  and 
an  erecting  eyepiece  composed  of  four  lenses,  as  follows,  reading  toward 
the  eye-lens;  2,  tj,  1},  and  Ij  in.,  with  separations  of  2},  4,  and  2  in. 
Compute  the  distance  from  the  objective  to  the  first  lens  of  the  eyepiece, 
and  trace  through  the  system  two  rays  from  a  point  at  infinity  when  the 
telescope  is  focalized  for  most  easy  vision. 

Suggestion: — As  the  eyepiece  moves  as  a  unit  relative  to  the  object- 
ive, find  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece  analytically,  beginning  at  the  eye-lens. 
The  drawing  will  be  about  12  in.  long  if  drawn  to  one-quarter  scale. 

686.  A  certain  terrestrial  telescope  comprises  five  positive  lenses  of 
principal  focal  lengths  30,  15,  15,  9  and  3  cm.  respectively,  and  of  thick- 
ness 1.8,  1.5,  1.5,  1.2,  and  0.6,  respectively.  Compute  the  distance  from 
the  objective  to  each  of  the  other  lenses,  and  to  the  real  image,  when  the 
instrument  is  focaliued  for  an  object  distant  500  cm.  from  the  objective. 
Construct  a  diagram  (not  necessarily  to  scale)  of  the  optical  system  with 
distances  indicated. 

6ST.  The  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  of  a  certain  telescope, 
banning  with  the  objective,  are  48  cm.,  3.8  cm.,  4.75  cm.,  4.6  cm., 
3.0  cm.,  respectively.  The  distances  between  the  second  and  third  lens 
is  5.8  cm.,  between  the  third  and  fourth  is  10.2  cm.,  and  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  is  5  cm.  Compute  the  distance  between  the  first  and 
second  lens  when  the  instrument  is  focalized  for  most  easy  vision  on  an 
object  at  infinity.  Trace  through  the  instrument  two  rays  from  a  point 
at  infinity  when  the  instrument  is  adjusted  for  most  easy  vision. 

SuRtieition : — As  the  eyepiece  moves  a.s  a  unit  relative  to  the  objective, 
find  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece  analytically,  beginning  (it  the  eye-lens.  The 
drawing  will  be  about  20  in.  long  if  drawn  to  one-half  scale. 
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2.  250  lb.  wt. 

86.  3  ft.  from  A. 

4.  2000  lb.  wt. 

87.  (a)  2ft.;  (6)7ift. 

6.  300  ft.-lb. 

88.  81b.wt.;  lOlb.wt. 

6.  61.5  per  cent. 

89.  96}  lb.  wt.;     73}  lb.  wt. 

7.  12  ft. 

40.  54  kg.  wt. 

8.  17,400,000  ft.-lb. 

41.  30.4  kg.  wt.;  42.4  kg.  wt. 

9.  720,000  ft.-lb. 

42.  1  ft. 

10.  109,800,000  ft.-lb. 

48.  0.33  in.  from  junction. 

11.  119,500,000  ft.-lb. 

44.  1281b.wt.;  1321b.wt. 

12.  625,000  ft.-lb. 

46.  95.31b.  wt.;  about  27 ^ 

18.  12,124  ft.-lb. 

46.  1500  lb.  wt. 

14.  2165  ft.-lb. 

47.  2\/3  lb.   wt.   toward  center  o 

16.  (a)  20,000 ft.-lb.;  (6)  80,000 ft.-lb. 

triangle. 

16.  (o)  20,000 ft.-lb.;  (6)  6000  ft.-lb. 

48.  1500  lb.  wt. 

17.  (a)  8;   (6)7.1;   (c)  0.89. 

49.  76.9  lb.  wt. 

18.  3600  lb.  wt. 

60.  10  lb.  wt. 

19.  61b.wt.;  125  ft. 

61.  3.06  lb.  wt. 

20.  19.8  kg.  wt.                                      i 

62.  181  lb.  wt. 

21.  81**  50'. 

68.  115  lb.  wt. 

22.  37.5  Ibt  wt. 

64.  31.91b.  wt. 

28.  i  the  length  of  the  beam. 

66.  43.3  lb.  wt. 

24.  31.25  cm.  from  the  end. 

66.  800  lb.  wt.  up  the  incline. 

26.  701b.  wt.;  30  lb.  wt. 

67.  0.8. 

26.  3  ft. 

68.  14  ft. 

27.  150  lb.  wt.;  250  lb.  wt. 

69.  231  kg.  wt.;  115  kg.  wt. 

28.  30  kg.  wt. 

60.  14.4  lb.  wt.;  12.9  kg.  wt. 

29.  2}  ft.  from  B;  600  lb.  wt. 

61.  82.7  lb.  wt.;  117  lb.  wt. 

80.  150  lb.  wt.;  3.7  ft. 

62.  144  kg.  wt.;  72.1  kg.  wt. 

81.  1501b.wt. 

68.  75  kg.  wt.;  53  kg.  wt.;  106  kg. 

82.  4.8  ft.  from  B. 

wt.;  53  kg.  wt. 

88.  18  ft.  from  overhanging  end. 

64.  75  kg.  wt. 

84.  97.5  lb.  wt. 

66.  22.5  lb.  wt.;  22.5  lb.  wt. 

86.  (a)  8i  lb.  wt.  upward;  (h)  50  lb. 

66.  62  lb.  wt. 

wt.  upward  at  the  center. 

67.  78.11b.  wt.;  46.9  lb.  wt. 
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.  31,2  kg.  wt.;  1S.7  kg.  wt.;  25  |  lOS. 

kg.  wt. 
.  (a)  36S  lb.  wt.;  (6)  260  lb.  wt.; 

(e)  100  lb.  wt. 
.  (a)  16721b.  wt.;  (6)  15721b.  wt. 

11°;  (c)  1543  lb.  wt.,  300  lb. 


.  29  kg,  wt.;  10.5  kg.  wt.;  25.1 

kg.  wt. 
I.  1301b.  wt.;  IdOlb.  wt.;  1301b. 

wt. 
I.  Ulb.wt.;  1001b. wt.;  141b. wt. 
»  2,81b.  wt.;  2.81b.  wt. 
;.  975  lb,  wt,;   662  lb,  wt,;    844 

lb,  wt 
i.  (o)8100lb,wt,;  (6)  65261b,  wt, 
.  200  lb,  wt. 
I.  404  kg -in, 
I.  251b  wt,;  431b.  wt. 
I.  60  kg  wt  ;  17,3  kg,  wt  ;  0  288. 
.  45kg  wt;  0  5, 
I.  13,300  lb.  wt. 
:.  3840  lb,  wt. 
:.  92  lb,  wt, 
.  2  triple  pulley  bk>ck8;   355  lb. 

wt. 
.  5.9  sec, 
.  968  ft. 

..  101ft,;  80,5  ft  per  sec, 
I.  0,002  sec;  375.000  m.  per  sec, 

I.  0,14  aec, 

.  0  05  aec 

;.  (a)1176cm.per8ec.;(6)178.4ip, 

I.  62,200  lb.  wt. 

,.  20ft  perscp  ;   100ft, 

I.  2,940,000  dynes 

I.  32  lb, 

'.  1558  ft 

k  8  ft   per  sec. 


8"  40*. 

ige  lb.  wt. 

106.  9166  lb.  wt. 
IM.  3.8loaBwt.;  laQtoDBwt. 

107.  914  lb,  wt.;   1554  lb.  wt.;   640 
lb.  wt. 

106.  108,000  lb.  wt. 

109.  (a)  1.2sec.;  (b}565cm.perBec. 

110.  8  ft.  per  aec.  per  sec.  downward. 

111.  20.8  lb.  wt. 

lis.  8  ft.  per  mc.  per  sec,  downward. 
lU.  8  ft.  per  aec,  per  aec.  upward; 

36  ft. 
Hi.  52kg,wt.;  98kg,wt, 
116.  1161b,  wt.;  0. 

116.  5.6  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec, 

117.  3000  kg,  wt,;    6061  kg,  wt. 

118.  (a)  140  cm,  per  sec.  per  sec.; 

(b)  136  (10>)  dynes. 

119.  (o)  16  ft,    per  sec,  per  sec.; 

(6)  10  6  lb,  wt. 

UO.  320  g,;  314  gwt. 

121.  6.29  tons  wt.;  410  tone  wt. 

laS.  300  lb,  wt.;  0.016. 

1S8.  127  ft. 

U4.  3280  g.  wt. 

ISS.  0.09  radians  per  sec. 

1».  1270  lb   wt. 

127.  24.8  cm. 

126.  18.7  lb.  wt. 

129.  1,79  radians  persec. 

ISO.  18  4lb.wt, 

lai.  18  ft.  per  see, 

ISS.  2  sec. 

133.  60  5  tons  wt,;   7', 


100.  12001b  wt. 


103.  3tonswt, 


.  9681b,  wt.;  25'' 51'. 
.  10,5  radians  per  sec. 
.  80cm  persec;  13° 36' 27" east 

of  north . 
.  15,000  lb   wt. 


ANSWERS 

7 

13 

77  HP. 

18S 

480  lb,  wt. 

1.44  HP. 

IH 

12,800  lb,  wt. 

88  gab. 

IBS. 

(a)  6910  g.  wt.;    (b)  12,400 

K 

0.28  ft. 

wt. 

7fi  lb.  wt. 

186. 

3180  lb.  wt. 

496,300  ft.'lbs 

;  1  HP. 

187. 

42ft  ft. 

2200  lb.  wt. 

188. 

2.8  mm. 

82,500  lb.  wt. 

189. 

16.6  cm. 

13201b. 

190 

62,500  lb.  wt. 

0.04  HP. 

191 

(a)  20.6  mm.;  (b)  38.9  mm. 

1.S8  kg..m.  per  sec;    0.02S 

19S. 

3200  lb.  wt.  per  sq  ft 

HP;  18.4wHttfl, 

19S. 

17.3  lb,  wt  persq.  in 

249,000  rt.-ib 

1.5  HP. 

IH. 

10,080  lb.  wt. 

198,000  lb. 

19S. 

8  to  5. 

100  lb.  per  sec 

196. 

8064  1b.  wt.;  0.1  in 

l,600,000ft.-lb.;  0.2 H.P 

1*7. 

0.49  in. 

2.9  HP. 

198. 

20.1m. 

49.5  HP. 

199. 

i  of  volume  of  aphere. 

21,000ft.-lb.; 

7,6H.P. 

300. 

0.8;  413  lb.  wt. 

1708  HP. 

901. 

0.228  g. 

QS  (lO*)  HP. 

303. 

1.12 

12,960  ft. -lb.; 

118  HP 

3oa. 

180  lb.  wt. 

861  kg  wt. 

304. 

10  g. 

4088  ft.-lb. 

306. 

215  lb,  wt. 

0-17  H.P. 

306. 

1210  kg.  wt. 

3.75  lb.  wt. 

307. 

5cc. 

2,412,000  ft -lb.;  48251b.  wt 

308 

20g.  wt,;  013, 

(a)  12,600  ft.-lb;  (6)  1300  ft. 

309. 

0,55. 

312  ft. 

310. 

6.4  ot.  wt- 

102  HP 

311 

36.4  cc,;  7.56  g,  per  cc. 

(a)  64  HP.; 

(b)  224  HP;  (c) 

313. 

21.1  g. 

384  HP. 

318. 

10.5  cc. 

23  HP. 

214 

6440  cu.  yd. 

0.7  H.P. 

310 

14 

0.2  HP. 

sie 

1030  g. 

15  HP. 

317 

133,000  cu.  ft. 

0.14  HP. 

318 

2.8  g.  per  cc. 

100  HP. 

319 

0.11. 

(a)  5.3  H.P.; 

(b)  106  HP. 

330 

194  kg.  wt. 

2100  Ib.-ft. 

331 

260  kg.  wt. 

ISe  ft.-lb.  per 

min 

333 

70.2  g..  6.6  g. 

(a)  720,000  ft 

lb.  per  min,;    (b) 

333. 

1315  lb. 

22  HP 

334. 

784  joules. 

15.360  kg.  wt 

336 

168  kg.  m. 

ANSWERS 

(a)    3183     lb.     per    .q.     in.; 

am.  286  vib.  per  sec. 

(6)  0.001  in. 

S68.  280  vib,  per  sec. 

1.016  (10'°}  dynea  per  sq.  cm. 

W».  86  vib  .per  sec. 

0.0245  «q.  cm. 

2T0.  75  vib.  per  sec. 

0.098  cm. 

271.  (a)136vib.persec.;  (fc)68vib 

50,0001b.  per  sq,  in. 

per  sec. 

4.18  g.  per  cc. 

ITS.  (a)  70.4  vib.  per  sec.;   (b)  3S.2 

3,61  g.  per  cc. 

vib.  per  sec. 

1.003, 

Vn.  (o)  15;  (6)  16. 

58,8  lb,  per  sq,  in. 

874.  18°  C;  39°  C. 

44,71b.  persq,  in,;  lOlOcu.in, 

876.  39.2''  F. 

2813ft,-lb, 

2T«.  -40°. 

700  gal,;  301b,  per aq,  in. 

877.  320-  F. 

3  in  from  the  valve. 

278.  172°;  675°;  95°;  640°. 

Qtol- 

8T».  320°;     1021°;     412°;      1041»; 

306  ft. 

467°;   1630°. 

16,9  m. 

880.  44.8  (10')  cal. 

0,54  centa. 

881.  1  to  0,452. 

Satntos, 

883.  0.03  to  1. 

(a)d33cu,m,;  <(>)  500  kg,  wt,; 

888.  lO.+  min. 

400  kg.  wt 

884.  2125°  C. 

44.4  in.  per  sec. 

885.  0.55°  C. 

3,8  sec. 

886.  3263  1. 

19,4  ft.  per  sec. 

887.  0.41  g 

3084  ft,-lb. 

388.  5.56  gal.  hot;  14.44  gal.  cold. 

985  cm.  per  sec.  per  sec. 

880.  135°. 

99,4  cm. 

»D.  0.094. 

979  cm,  per  sec.  per  sec. 

891.  0.425. 

45vib. 

898.  60  g. 

4.43  ft. 

898.  21°. 

3380  ft. 

SM.  30  3  tons. 

(o)  3280  ft,;  (b)  10,300  ft.  per 

296.  30,8  g. 

sec. 

296.  14  cal.  per  g. 

120  cm, 

297.  264  kg. 

1540  ft  from  nearer  wall. 

296.  50.6  Bt.u,  per  lb. 

2750  ft. 

296.  80.2  cal.  per  g. 

7228  ft, 

300.  0.11. 

(a)  640  vib.  per  aec,;  (b)  160  cm. 

801.  0.505. 

1410  vib.  per  aec. 

908.  13.4°. 

4,7  sec. 

906.  38.5  g. 

2.12  mi. 

301.  0.77. 

133  cm. 

306.  1102  g 

1078  vib  per  sec. 

306.  1,198,000  cal. 

138  vib.  per  sec. 

307.  75.7°. 
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244,490  cal.  per  lb.;  BTO  B.t.u. 

SU.  91  lb.  per  aq.  in. 

per  lb. 

SU.  to  57.2". 

37.1  g. 

Sn.  4627  cc. 

1.38  g. 

8M.  2.931. 

6.26  lb. 

8H.  145.5°. 

13,62  g.;  100". 

SU.  0.00366. 

2375  kg. 

S66.  0.H7  g. 

0.028  lb. 

SST.  341  cc. 

1,170,000  Btu- 

sn.  7.3  atmos. 

»9.07. 

sn.  925  kg. 

(a)     17.58;      (b)    113.10;      (r) 

S60.  1  to  1.02 

W.93;  (d)  ».21, 

Sei.  91°. 

195°  C. 

SeS.  1  to  0.57. 

8  25  cm 

aa.  7290  CO, 

0,0000113;  265-. 

SU.  719  g. 

1,22  ft. 

SW.  Final  volume^!  initial  volume. 

0.018  ft. 

see.  31.5  to  1, 

0.06  ft. 

867.  S640.60. 

37  cm. 

S«S.  Profit  7  per  cent. 

402*. 

SU.  20  sec. 

50.023  ft. 

870.  3870  kg. 

0.025  ft.  . 

871.  5.2  lb. 

O.OU  in. 

STS.  S4.4(10*)ca]. 

lOeS";  251.4  cm. 

878.  22.600  cal. 

6.424  m. 

874.  3  (lO-)  cal. 

76.43  cm. 

STS.  42(10>)cal  perhr;  5kg.perlir. 

20.SBec. 

376.  (a)    102,000    B,t  u.    per     hr.; 

10,4  g.  per  cc 

(6)  870.60, 

3470  gal. 

yn.  23,4°  p- 

78.9  cm. 

878.  117°  F. 

151.16  cc. 

S79.  206°  F. 

100.24   cc. 

880.  8100  cai 

0,0144  Ml   ft 

881.  7,05  B.t.u.;  0-166  H.P. 

40,580  dyncB  per  Bq.  cm. 

883.  l.W°. 

7  litem. 

S88.  3.6°  C. 

307°. 

SM.  S-SSm.  persec. 

0.0010  g. 

SSe.  0197  cal.;  0,6°  C. 

12.9  g. 

see.  13.5  II  p 

327°  C. 

887.  (o)  0.738  ft -lb.;     (6)  0.00095 

80.1  cm,  of  mfrcury. 

B,t,u,;  (c)  0,238  cal- 

37.5  K>l. 

S88.  57°  F, 

93.5  cm. of  mercury;  3180R.wt, 

see.  0.8  HP. 

65  7  ft. 

390.  1770  g. 

an.  imm- 

nr  OS  HP 

m.  51  Bf. « 

«n.  0»  cm 

JM.  ■aa^m  ft 

484.  »  4' C 

MS.  S^OHR:  26 Sib 

431.  0.91  UBp- 

an.  ^7.wn  -^  .  smd  Bi.a. 

488.  14  5UBP 

an.  '«.    2»U   Bt-i    p^   hr.: 

4IJ.  «3  M  too. 

t   Wl.WO'al  pwbr 

4a8.  131' C 

an.  '«    IM  HP.;    'b,  3110  Bto 

488.  S»j<^. 

^hr. 

440.  85,000  al. 

aw.  USW al. 

««1.  20.000  ol. 

400.  E>rtikiTr  OMU  117  timm  u 

448.  115  amp:  9»hw 

miKb  u  itu. 

4tt.  900  >oul(»:    216  cftl.  per  nn. 

401.  '«>  4.7  c«DU:   'hi  2*3  -xnu 

444.  3000  joula:  SoOnl.;    2056  0.- 

*n.  Cf*L  mot:    KM.  »030:  *l«^ 

Ib  :  3  4  Bt.u. 

iricity,  »M& 

441.  55  unp. 

400.  »X 

4U.  210.000  ohnw. 

404.  ftirc 

MT.  0072  unp-;  0.04«ui4». 

4M.  It^cl  4)rt:  41 

448.  61  7  ohnH. 

40S.  333  HP,:  21'>:  43*^:  4.S. 

449.  08  ohm 

«1T.  421  HP:  n'-t:  46'-,:  4,S 

4W.  3160  ohma. 

406.  4!iOHP:  22-^;;  47'';:  47 

451.  11  ohnM. 

406.  14  ohm*. 

4n.  0.375  amp. 

410.  0  00000150  ohm  per  rm.  cube. 

4n.  17relb. 

411.  0,000037  ohm. 

4M.  095  (Am. 

41S.  4  V  ohnu. 

4H.  2  4  ohm>. 

4ia.  «f  ft. 

4H.  7  MlU. 

414.  8.i7  m. 

VI.  la)  17.8  ahm>:    r%)  6.67  ohiM. 

4U.  19S'IO<)m. 

4SB.  I25ohma. 

4ie.  HM  km. 

4S0.  flOohmg:  28.0  ahm>. 

41T.  iWydx. 

480.  0.80  volt:  085  t-olt. 

4ia,  .^41  oh™. 

481.  la)  0,00147  amp;    fb)  78  vote. 

41».  2  10  m. 

482.  fa)  000275amp.;f6)68.7vote; 

430.  2445  ohmn. 

413volta. 

Ul.  470  r.hmH 

4«a.  l.fl8voltB. 

423.  3H.»lohmii:  0  26  mil 

484.  77.6  volts. 

43S.  lOOO  ..hmfl;   1212  ohmB. 

486.  25  ohmg. 

4X4.  -250' (;, 

466.  550  volte:  549  volts. 

436.  77  ohmH,                                            1 

487.  0,474  volte 

436.  flfiO'  (-*. 

488.  20,8  volts. 

437.  0.f)03B  ohm  jwr  '  C. 

48B.  2,-55  mi. 

428.  ()  22  ohm- 

470.  1008  ohms:    600  coulombs  par 

439.  7K'  C. 

min.;  10,080  volte. 

430.  57H  cbI 

471.  128  volta 

4S1.  25  2ohnu<;  6.3  watU. 

473.  52  cells. 

i.  (a)  10  voha;   (b)  n4  cal. 

I.  1440  Oashea. 

.  707  cal. 

1.  (a)  2M  volU;  (6)  188  volto. 

L  639  oJ- 

I.  222volU. 

.  60  volts. 

1.  2,81  watto  per  c.p. 

:.  218  Umps. 

,.  600  wstU;  S0.036. 

>.  (a)  7fiO0  watte;  <b)  10  HP. 


1.  82.2%. 

I.  82.2%. 

I.  75.4  amp. 

,.  15.7  ml. 

:.  251  ID. 

:.  (a)0.66kw.'hr.;  566,000  cal. 

..  SS-28. 

I.  6  cents. 

I.  4.4  cents. 

.  (a)  0.81  kw;  (b)  1.1  H,P. 

I.  (a)  220  ohms;  (b)  36  lampa. 

>.  (a)  122.5  kw.;   (b)  98,000  joules 

I.  0357 amp.;  314ohinB;  0.32ct.    i 
..  10  watts  per  sec;  3tal. 
I.  10,000  to  1.  I 

:.  72  lamps;   1.13  amp.  , 

,.  0219  caI.  I 

I.  (a)   40  amp.;    (h)   20  volts;   (i:)  ! 

120  volta. 
I.  (a)  35  amp.; 

17,150  w 
■-  98.5%. 

1.  72%;  1.37  H,P, 
I.  85%. 
I.  $791 ,77, 

.  (n)  20.66;   (b)  $18,27. 
I.  1  41  amp 
I.  53.4  amp. 


;    (6)  490  volts;   (c) 

;   (d)89.4%. 


L.  68.8  kw.;  20.3  kw. 

I.  95.4  H.P- 

l.  Generator,   2  watts;    line,   50 

watta;     charging    cells,    706 

watla. 
'.  604  mils. 
>.  61  lb.  per  hr. 
I.  63.5  cents. 

I.  2  18cent«;  208,000.^. 
,.  (a)   t  to  4;  2.5  min. 
I.  655  kw.;   114  amp. 
I.  (a)  l.lg  ohms;    (b)  14.0  ohmt 

(e)  7.79  ohms;  (d)  140  .<hma. 
,.  34.7  ohms. 

1.  (a)  550  volts;  (b)  2.5  amp. 
I.  (a)0.33smp.;  (6)  1.5  amp. 
'.  (a)  2.5  amp.;  (6)  5.5  watts. 
I.  8  cents. 
I.  32  4  HP. 

).  5000  amp.;  560  kw.;  737  H. P. 
,.  0.234  I. 
I.  20  ohms;    6  amp.  in  36-ohm 

wire;  4  amp.  in  45-ohm  wire. 
I.  110,    73.3.    56.0,    44.0    ohms; 

1.0, 1.5,  2.0,  2.5  amp. 
:.  3,8°  C. 
I.  4.6  ohms. 

I.  3.43ohnia;  6,64  volts. 
'.  1.25  ohms;  8  amp. 
L  3.S  amp.;    0.S33  amp.;    0.667 

amp. ;  2  amp. 
I.  (a)  0.55  amp.;   (6)  33,2  volts, 
K  0.71  amp.;    0.079  amp.;    0.63 

,.  I  ohm. 

I.  (a)  44  volts,  66  volts;    (b)  4.4 

amp.,  4.4  amp. 
I.  110  volts,  110  volts;    11  amp., 

7.33  amp;  183  amp. 
u  lamp,;  55  volts;  13.7  volts. 
I.  0.2arop.;  0.14  amp. 
i.  21  lohms;  4  74an)p. 
'.  8  57  amp,  3  43  amp.;  17.1  wits; 

1.43  ohma. 
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03  amp.  in  10-ohm  wire;    0.2 

681.  475ohme. 

amp.  in  IS-ohm  win. 

68S.  0.0501  ohm. 

0.6 amp.;  0.66amp. 

688.  i^-as». 

2tol. 

684.  0.0606  ohm. 

95.4  ™ltB. 

6BS.  (a)    0.000833   amp.;     (b)   0.02 

4.6  tunp. 

amp. 

0.76, 

68S.  83,270  ohms. 

(o)  260wfttt«;  (WlOOOwatto. 

68T.  1  volt. 

0.645 amp.;  6.4fiaffip. 

886.  0.00132  volt. 

9.60  volto. 

W».  0.0173  volt. 

£,-486.2       volta;     £,-431.2 

690.  1040  g.wt- 

volte!    B.-388     volte 

B,~ 

m.  96  volte. 

355.6  volte;    £.-334 

volte; 

6M.  1  286  000  mawells. 

£,'323.2  volte. 

69S.  60  conductor. 

14.9  min. 

0.303  g. 

watte:  friction  943  watte. 

0.149  amp. 

696.  6000  dynes. 

0.03868  amp. 

696.  650  watte;  160  watte. 

2.373  g. 

697.  85.5  watte;  86%. 

372  amp  .-his. 

696.  M  106.5  volta;   <6)  7700watt8; 

18.63  min. 

(c)  245  watte;  (d)  1  H.P. 

l8t  cell,    uiode,  0.08286 

g-  of 

6»».  4190  volte. 

0;   cathode,  3.3296  g. 

of  Cu; 

600.  707  mils. 

2d  ceU,  anode,  0.08286 

B.  0; 

601.  0,0954  cm. 

cathode,    0.2902    g.    Fe;     3d 

802.  0.0000404  cm.;  0.0000766  cm. 

oell,  anode,  0.08286  g. 

of  0; 

608.  0.0000689  cm. 

cathode,  0.1936  g.  Fe. 

aot.  251  lumens. 

100  to  341;  100  to  207; 

100  to 

•06.  (o)  1.85ft.;  (6)  1  m. 

92- 

606.  (a)  1.4ft.;  (b)  2.66m. 

22.7  g. 

•or.  1.39  to  1. 

0.47  amp. 

•06.  1.77  to  1 

0.008  amp 

•09.  4.47  ft. 

5060  amp. 

96.1  g.Cu;  97.8  g.Zn. 

•11.  2  to  1;  0.4  candle-ft.;  0.2  can- 

7670  hr. 

dle-rt. 

6.3  g. 

6U.  4   berner-metere;   0.60  hefnei- 

0.114  cm. 

meters. 

2.37  g.;  1.19  g. 

•18.  71  !m. 

25  ohms. 

•14.  0.56  m.  from  the  hetner  lamp. 

0.0033  ohm. 

•16.  2.5  hef.-m.;    0.209  c.-ft.;    2.25 

14,700  ohms. 

cm. 

99.9  ohms. 

•1«.  0.694  lumen. 

(o)  0.004  amp.;    (6)   14 

volte; 

•17.  0.00288  hefner    per  aq.  mm.; 

(e)  7.86. 

2.06c.p.  peraq.  in. 
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618.  6  ft.-candles;  04.6  m.-candles. 

648.  (a)  1.3  in.;  (&),2in. 

619.  5  (10*)  candle  power 

644.  22  cm. 

660.  800  lumens  per  sq.  ft. 

646  to  674.     Graphical    Construe^ 

661.  48°  50'. 

tions. 

662.  37^ 

676.  6.33  diopters. 

666.  5.33  ft. 

676.  3  diopters. 

664.  0.0000355  cm. 

677.  26.7  sec. 

686.  8.07  in.  to  8.50  in. 

676.  0.08  sec. 

686.  6.87  in. 

679.  (a)  0.08  sec;  (6)  0.04  sec. 

687.  14.9  cm. 

680.  (a)  16;  (6)  16. 

686.  10.03  cm.;  20.135  cm. 

681.  25.4  cm. 

689.  2.51  cm. 

688.  38.6  cm.  from  center  of  object- 

660. 16.8  ft. 

ive    to    center    of    eye-lens; 

661.  40  cm. 

33.9  cm.  from  center  of  object- 

668. 3.31  in. 

ive  to  cross  wires. 

688.  8  in. 

668.  (1)  to  (2)«34.0  cm.;  (1)  to  (3) 

684.  t;«60cm. 

=46.4  cm. 

686.  (a)  3  in.;  (6)  3.6  in. 

684.  35.1  cm. 

686.  20  ft. 

685.  23.9  in. 

687.  6.15  in. 

666.  (1)  to  (2)  =46.95  cm.;  (1)  to  (3) 

688.  (6)  30  cm.;  (r)6cm. 

=  62.45    cm.;    (1)    to    (4)  = 

689.  8.6  cm.;  3.75  cm. 

73.45  cm.;   (1)  to  (5)  =79.85 

640.  3  ft. 

cm..    (1)  to  (Ii)  =31.95  cm.; 

641.  3  cm. 

(1)  to(l2)=76.85cm. 

642.  13.1  cm. 

687.  49  cm. 

TABLE  OF  TRinONOMETRIC  FUNCTIONS 


The   Natuhai,  Values  of  Sines,  Cobwes,  TANOEirra  t 


1  0), 0175  0 

10).02O4  0 
20  ).O233  0 
30:). 0262  0 
40  J.  0291  0 
SO  ).O32O0 

2  0.03490 
10).  0378  0 
2C  ). 04070 
30), 0436  0 
*f  ).0465  0 
SO  ).  0+94  0 

B  (  ).05Z3  0 
10).  0552  0 
20  3.0581  0 
30  ).06100 
40  3.06+0  0 
50  J.0669  0 

4  0).O69S0 
10). 0727  0 
20).O756O 
30).O78S0 
+0  3.0814  0 
SO). 08430 

5  0). 0872  0 
](  3.0901  0 
2(  ).09»0 
30). 0958  0 
4'  ). 0987  0 
S(  ).  1016  0 

6  0).  1045  0 
10).  107+0 
2C  ).1103  0 
3(  ).1132  0 
V.  ).I161  0 
SO).  11900 


.0175  £' 

.0204+1 
.0233  + 
.0262  3: 
.02913- 
.0320  3 
.0349  2; 
.037821 
.0407  2 
.0437  2 
.0464)2 
.0495  21 
.0524  V 
.05W  II 
.05821! 


,087511 
,0904  11 
.0934  1( 
,0963  11 
,0992  1( 
,1022  < 
,1051  '. 
,1080  '. 
1110  < 
,1139  ( 
,1169  ( 
.1198  i 
.1228   t 


.29000 
.1039  0 
.96+10 
.18350 
.367^0 
.2416  0 
.6363  0 
.43I(.0 
.5418  0 


3.19691 
3.70621 
2.25051 
1.82621 
J. 4301  ( 
I.0594C 
3.71191 
3.3854C 
3.0780 f 


|.999f  50 
'.9997*0 
1.9997  30 
'.9996  !0 
'.9995  10 
'.999+388  f. 
1.9993  50 
|.9<>92  to 
'.9990  JO 
■.9U89  10 
■-998810 
■.9986)870 
.998;  50 
.9983  10 
.9981  W 
.998(  20 
■.9978  10 
■.997f  )86 
■.997+  W 
■■9971  10 
■.9969)0 
.9%7  10 
.9964  10 


0.1219  0. 
0.1248  0. 
D.  1276  0. 
0.13OS0. 
0.1334  0. 
0.13630. 


0.14OS 
0.1435 
0.1465 
0. 1495 


3.1564 C 
).1S93C 
).162; C 


S(  ). 
100  3. 


cot        I 

!8  8.1443  0. 
17  7.9530  0 
(7  7.7704  0. 
.7  7.S958  0. 
16  7.4287  0. 
'6  7.2687  0, 

7.11S+0, 

6.96820. 

6.82690. 

6.6912  0. 

6.56060. 

6.4348  0. 

6.3138  0. 
.1970  0. 
.0844  0. 

5.97S8  0. 

5.8708  0. 

S.7694  D. 

S. 6713  0. 

5.S764  0, 

S. 48+5  0, 
..3955  D. 

5.3093  0. 

S.2257  0. 

5.1446  0, 


120 


0.994*  10 
0.994;  )84 
t>.99+2  M 
0.9939  40 
0.9936  JO 
0.9932  » 
0,99S  10 
0.99213  88    1 


0.2O35' 
0.2065- 
0.2O9S- 


3.2079C 
0.2108 r 
3.2136 C 
3.2164 C 
3.2193  [ 
0.2221  C 


.212614.7046 
,2156 

+.5736 

Mm 

.4+94 
,3897 

4.3315  0. 


.2186  + 
.2217  4 
,22+7  + 
,2278  4, 


I.98K  W 
1.9799  JO 
1.979;  20 
1.9787  10 
1.9781)78 
1.9775  50 
1.9769  40 
1.9763  JO 
p. 9757  W 
i.97SC  10 


77°— 89° 


Nois.    Biti«-c<M(9O<'-0)-     sin  (180°-*^ 
G<»«-BiD  (90°-«) cos  (180*-*). 


T&BLE  OF  TBIOONOHETRIC  FUNCTIONS 
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1803.22SOi 
10). 2278  ( 
20  J.2306( 
30).2J34I 
4(  ).2363( 
K  J,2391  ( 

140),241?( 
1(  ).2447l 
3C  }.2476( 
3C  ).250*l 
«).2532( 
S0J.2560: 

16l]).2588( 
IC  ).2bl6l 
20  J,2644( 
30).  2672  ( 
40  ). 27001 
SC  ).2728  ; 

lec  ).27S6[ 
1(  ).27&4( 
2(  ).2813( 
»  ).2S40( 
«  ).2B68( 
fi{  ).2896: 

170).2924[ 
10  ).2<'S3I 
20).2979l 
30).3OO7( 
40  1.3035  1 
50).3062l 

1801.30901 
10).311SI 
20  ).314SI 
30).3173( 
■40  ).3201 1 
50).322ai 

190).32S6I 
10J.33S3I 
2(  ).33n( 
X  }.3338( 
4n3.336,Sl 
SO  D. 3393  I 

2O0).342O( 
10  ).3448( 
20  1,3475  ( 
30).3502C 
40  1,3529  ( 
S(  1.3S57( 

210  ).3584 


.n2f 


.2462  4.06110, 

.2493  4.0108  0. 

.2524  3.9617  0. 

.2555  3.9136  0. 

.25863.8667  0. 

.2617  3.8208  0. 

.2648  3.7760  0. 

.26793.73310. 

.2711  3.68910, 

.2742  3.6470  0, 

.2773  3.6059  0. 
3.S6S50. 
3.5261  0. 
3.4874  0, 
3.4495  0, 
3.4124  0, 
3.3759  0, 
3.3402  0. 
3.3052  0, 
3.2709  0, 
13.23710. 
3.20410, 
3.1716  0, 
3.1397  0. 
3.1084  0. 

i.3249  3.0777  0. 

',3MI3.O47S0. 

.33143.01780, 

1.3346  2.9887  0. 

'.33782.96000, 

■.34112.9319  0, 

'.3443  2.9042  0, 

',3476  2.8770  0. 

'.3S08  2.8502  0. 

.35412.8239  0. 

.3574  2.7980  0. 

.3607  2.7725  0. 

.3640  2.7475  0. 

.3673  2.7228  0, 

,3706  2.6965  0. 

,37392.67460. 

.3772  2.65110. 

.3305  2.6279  0. 
0.3839  2,6051  0. 


'.2805  3 


0.9744  3  77 
0.973; 50 
0.973(  M) 
0.9724  JO 
0.9717  !0 

,971C  10 

.97W176  ! 

,969(  » 

.968^  fO 

,968150 

967^  » 

.9667  10 

965^  1 76   ! 

,9652  JO 

.9644  to 

.9636  iO 

.962f  » 

.9621  10 

96i;  174  : 

.9605  » 
.959*10 


.9573  10 
,956;  )78  ! 
95Si  50 
.9546  to 
.9537)0 
.952*  20 
.9521:10 


.9492  40 
.9483  W 
.9474  M 
946:10 
945;  3  71 
944*50 
.9436  10 
9426  JO 
9417  a) 


.940; 


10 


9397170  21 
9387  M 

9377  to 
.9367  30 
9356  :o 
934610 


1.3584  1; 
1.3611 C 
1.3638C 
1.3665  0 
1.3692  0 
1.3719  D 
1.3746  0 


1.40671 
1.409+1 
1.4120  1 


1.4305 C 
1.4331  r 
1.43581: 
1.4384  0 
1.4410  [] 
1.4436  0 
1.4462  0 
1.4488 C 
1.4514  0 
1.4540  0 
1.4566  0 
1.4S92  0 
3.4617  0 
3.4643  0 
1.46690 


1.4772 
3.4797 
).4823 
3.4848 


1.5095! 
i.S132  1 
1.51691 
i.52(*  1 
1.5243  1 
1.5280  1 
1.53171 
i.53541 
1.53921 
1.54301 
1.5467  1 
I.5S0S1 
I.5S431 


0.9336  169 
0.932i  M 

0.931;  W 

0.9304  30 
0.929;  20 
0.9283  10 
0.927-  368 

926150 
0.92S(  (0 
0.923S  30 
0.9228  30 
a.921<  10 
0.920!  367 
0.9194  50 
0.918;  to 
0.9171 30 
0.915?  M 
0.9147  10 
0.913;  16« 
0.9124  50 
0.9112  W 
0,9100  30 
0.908i  ZO 
0,9075  10 
0.9O6:  3  60 
li.9a?l  50 
n.903(  to 
0.9026  JO 

0.9O13  ;o 

0.9001  10 
0.898f  164 
0.897;  JO 
0.6%2  W 
0.8949  JO 
0.8936  20 
0.8923  10 
0.8910168 


,9210  0. 

,9074  0. 

.89400. 

.8807 

.8676 

.8546 

.8418 

.8291 

.8165 

.8040 


0,878f  JO 
0.8774  20 
0.8760  10 
0.8746  161 
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88a).4S48 
10  J. 4874 
20  3.4899 
3(  ).4924 
♦0  >.4950 
50  5.4975 

800  5.5000 
10  3.5025 
20  3.5050 
30  3.S076 
40  3.5100 
50  3.5125 

810  3.5150 
10  3. 51 75 
20  3.5200 
30  3.5225 
40  3.5250 
SO  3.5275 

8i  0  3.5299 
10  3.5324 
20  3.5348 
30  3.5373 
40  3.5398 
50  3.5422 

88  0  3.5446 
10  3.5471 
20  3.5495 
30  3.5519 
40  3.55+4 
50  3.5568 

810  3.5592 
10  3.5616 
20  3.5640 
30  3.5664 
40  3.5688 
SO  3.S712 

8S  0  3.5736 
1(  3.5760 
2(  3.5783 
30  3.5807 
40  3.5831 
50  3.5854 

860  3.5878 
10  3.5901 
20  3.5925 
3{  3.5948 
40  3.5972 
S0  3.S995 

87  (  3.601! 


1.8040 
1.7917 
1.7796 

1.7675 
1.7556 
1.7437 
1.7321 
7205 
1.7090 
.6977 


.8746  3  61 

.8732  50 
.871f  40 
.8704  30 


1.6753 

1.6643 
.6534 
1.6426 
1.6319 
1.6212 
i 1.6107 
1.6003 
1.5900 
1.5798 
.6371 1.5697 
.64121.5597 
.6453  1.S497 
1.5399 
.5301 
1.5204 
1.5108 
1.5013 
1.4919 


1.4733 
1.4641 

1.4550 
1.4460 
1.4370 
1.4281 
1.4193 
1.4106 
1.4019 
1.3934 
l.i 


1.3597,0.. 
1.35140.: 
1.3432  0. 
1.33S10. 


.8660  3  ft 
.86+6  50 
.8631  to 
.8616  30 
.860120 
.858710 
.857:  3  &» 
.&5S7  50 
.85+2  to 
.8526  30 
.8511% 
.849610 
.848r3  5S 
.846=50 
.8450  to 
.8434  30 
.84  If  20 
.840310 
.8387367 
.837150 
.835=40 
,8339  30 
.833.;  20 
.830710 
.S29(  3  66 
.8274  =0 
.82Sf  to 
.82+1 30 


.8192  3  6& 

.817;  50 
.8158  to 
.81+130 
.8124  20 
.8107 10 
.8090  3  64 
807-;  50 
80.56  40 
8039  30 


800410 
0.7S36'l, 32700. 7986358 


.6018 
.6041 
.6065 
,6088 
.6111 
.6134 
.6157 

.6180 

.6202 

.6225 

,62+8 

.62710. 

.6293  0. 

.6316|0, 

.63380. 

.63610. 

.6383  0. 

.6+06 

.6+28 

.6450 

.6+72 

.6+94 

.6517 

.6539 

.6561 

.6583 

.6604 

.6626 


1.3270  0.7 
1.31900.7 
1.31110.7 
1.3032  0.7 
1.295+0.7 
1.2876  0.7 
1.27990.7 
1.27230.7 
1.26+70.7 
1.2572  0.7 
1.2+97  0.7 
1.2+230.7 
.23490.7 
.22760.7 
1.2203  0.7 
I.2131I0.7 
1.2059  0. 


1.1918 
1.1847 

1.1778 


1.1504 
1.1+36 
1.1369 
1.1303 
1.1237 
1.1171 
1.1106 
I. 10+1 

1.0977 
1,0913 


1.0538 

1,04; 

1.0416 

1.0355 

1.0295 

1.0235 


.7679  10 
.766t  360 


,7566  10 

.75+7  3  49 


.739:  to 

.737;  30 

.73s;  » 
.733;  10 


.715;  to 

.713'  30 
.711;  20 

.7092  10 
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Abampere,  379 

Atiemition,  chromatic,  656 

— ,  apherical,  544 

Abohin,  385 

Absolute  temperature  icaJe,  329 

—  unita  of  (oroe,  84,  86 
^  ^  "—  inaes,  82 
Absorption  and  tadiation,  301 

—  spectrum,  594 
Abvolt,  389 

Acceleration,  angular,  103 
— ,  linear,  3,  67,  72 
AcconUDodation  of  the  eye,  560 
Accumulator  cells,  408 
Achromatic  lens,  557,  566 
Acoustic  goniometer,  221 

—  properties  of  rooms,  226 
Action,  reaction  and  counteraction, 

6,7 
Acuity,  visual,  663 
AdhemoD  and  cohesion,  157 
Adiabatic  pressurea,  316 
Adsorption,  163 
Aerial  object,  537 
Air  block,  131 

—  columns,  vibrating,  235 

—  -core  transformer,  470 

—  lift,  135 
Alternator,  443 

Amici  direct  visioD  prism,  593 

—  totally  reflecting  prism,  524 
Ammeter  and  voltmeter.  420 

—  shunt,  421 
Ampere  defined,  379 
— ,  Uw  of,  378 

Amplitude  of  an  oscillatory  motion, 
170 


Anastigmat,  S67 

Angle  of  repose,  45 

Angles,  measurement  of,  69,  SOS 

Angular  and  linear  speeds,  65 

—  motion,  105 

Anions,  401 

Anisotropic  and  isotropic  media,  197, 

628 
Anode,  402 

Antinodes  and  nodes,  194 
Aperture  of  a  lens,  208 

Aplanatic  Jena,  567 
Apochromatic  lens,  557,  566 
Archimedca'  principle,  135 
Armatures,  444,  449 
Artificial  ice,  278 
Ash  ejectors,  121 
Aspirator,  139 
Astatic  needle,  414 
Astigmatism  of  a  lens,  647 

the  eye,  562 

Astronomical  telescope,  677 
Atomic  Btnictuie,  476 
Atomiser,  139 
Audion,  476 
Autotranaformer,  468 
Axial  spherical  aberration,  546 
Axis  of  rotation,  61 


coliui 


I,  130 


Ballistic  galvanomettf,  419 
Barometer,  102 
Baseball,  curved,  138 
Battery  cell,  386 
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Beam  balance,  89 

—  of  Ught,  546 
Beats,  226 

— ,  tuning  by,  227 

Bernoulli  effect,  138 

Beta  particles,  473 

Bismuth  in  magnetic  fietds,  360.  i 

Black,  519 

body,  302,  304 

body  temperature  scale,  306 

Block  and  tackle.  10 
Boiler  exploaions,  275 
Boiling,  271 

—  solution,  275 

—  with  bumping,  274 
Bolometer,  428 

Bolometric  sound  ranging,  428 
Boron,  resistivity  of,  383 
Boyle's  law,  154 


Brass  wind  instruments,  243 
Brightness,  510 

—  of  an  iniage,  571 
Brilliancy,  510 

Bright  line  spectrum,  594 
British  thermal  unit,  253 
Brittleness,  147 
Bulk  modulus,  148 
Bumping,  274 

Calming  waves  with  oil,  160 
Calorie,  253 
Calorimeter,  257 
Calorific  value  of  fuels,  280 
Camera,  photographic,  565 
— ,  panoramic,  534 
Candle,  509 

—  -foot,  512 

meter,  512 

power.  510 

- — power,  equivalent,  513 
Capacitance,  368,  397 
Capillarity,  161 
Cardinal  points  of  a  lens,  528,  t 


Camot's  engine,  318 
Cathode,  402 

—  rays,  472 
Cations,  401 
CeU,  galvanic,  482 
Center  of  gravity,  28 

Centigrade  temperature  uale,  250 
Centric  pencil,  534 

Centripetal  and  centrifugal  foroes,  96 
Centrifugal  cream  separator,  98 

—  emulaer,  08 

—  pump,  97 
Centroid,  27 
Chaise,  electric,  355 
— ,  unit  of,  359 
Charles'  kw,  286 
Chemical  equivalent,  406 
Chimney,  draft  in  a,  136 
Chladni's  figures,  231 
Choke  coil,  439 
Chroma,  519 

Chromatic  aberration,  566 
Circle  of  least  confusion,  S45 
Circular  measure  of  angles,  60 

—  motion,  95 

—  mil  foot,  381 
Clarification,  164 
Coercive  force,  352 
Coffee,  clarification  of,  164 
Cohesion  and  adhesion,  167 
Coincidence  range  finder,  588 
Cold  frame  effect,  304 
Color  and  wave-lei^^,  503 

—  blindness,  624 

—  mixture,  618, 619, 622 

—  photography,  622 

—  sensation,  618 
Coma  of  a  lens,  552 
Commutator,  447 
Compeusation  of  walohes,  174 
Complementary  colors,  additive,  619 

,  subtractive,  621 

Composition  of  forces,  22 
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Composition  of  angular  velocities,  62 

linear  velocities,  53 

Compound-wound  machines,  451, 458 
Condensation  and  rarefaction,  183 

—  of  vapor  on  particles,  161 
Condenser,  electric,  369 
Condensing  milk,  273 
Conduction,  electric,  364,  381 
— ,  electrolytic,  409 

— ,  heat,  293,  296,  297 
Confusion,  circle  of  least,  545 
Conservation  of  energy,  16 
Consonants,  234 
Continuous  spectrum,  594 
Contrast  of  colors,  6*?4 
Convection  of  heat,  293 
Converging  line,  529 
Coolidge  X-ray  tube,  479 
Cornet,  243 

Coronas  and  haloes,  606 
Corrosion,  electrolytic,  404 
Coulomb  defined,  379 
Coulomb's  laws,  338,  358 
Counteraction,  action  and  reaction, 

6,7 
Counter  E.M.F.,  439,  456 
Couples,  26 
Cream  separator,  98 
Crests  and  troughs,  182 
Critical  angle  of  incidence,  522 

—  point  of  a  gas,  270 
Crossed  lens,  555 
Cryohydrate,  268 
Curie  point,  349 
Curved  baseball,  138 
Current  strength,  364,  378 
Curvature  of  image  field,  549 
Cycles,  reversible,  317,  318 
Cylindrical  lens,  549 

Daltonism,  624 
Dalton's  law,  156 
d'Arsonval  galvanometer,  415 
Daylight  recorder,  428 


Decalescence  points,  261 
Deceleration,  68 
Decomposition  value,  405 
Density  of  immersion,  136 
Deposition  value,  405 
Depth  of  image  field,  569 
Dialysis,  167 

Diamagnetism,  349,  350,  483 
Diamond,  brilliancy  of  a,  523 
Diathermancy  and  athermancy,  303 
Dielectric,  358,  359 
Diffraction,  600,  606 

—  grating,  615 
Diffusion  of  fluids,  164 

light,  511 

Diopter,  564 

Direct  current,  448 
generator,  446 

—  vision  prism,  593 
Direction  finder,  496 
Discharge,  electric,  364,  471 
Dispersion,  525 
Distortion  of  image,  551 
Diverging  lens,  530 
Doppler's  principle,  222,  597 
Double  refraction,  628,  630 
Duration  of  photographic  exposure, 

573 
Dyeing,  164 

Dynamo,  alternating  current,  443 
— ,  direct  current,  446 
Dyne,  84 

Echoes,  225 
Eddy  currents,  440 
EflSciency,  15,  309 
Ejectors,  121 
Elasticity,  147 
Elastic  limit,  146 
Electric  capacity,  368 

—  units,  428 

Electricity  and  matter,  474 
Electrification,  354 
Electrochemical  equivalent,  407 
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EUectrodee,  402 
Electrodynamometer,  417 
ElectrolysiB,  402,  404,  405 
Electrolyte,  403 
Electrolytic  conduction,  40B 
Electrolytic    separation    of     metals, 

405 
Electromagnetic  galvanometer,  419 

—  induction,  430, 483 

—  radiation,  488 

—  waves,  486 
Mectro magnets,  376 
ElectromoUve  force,  388,  392,  481 
induced,  434 

. of  a  galvanic  cell,  408 

generator,  461 

Electron  hypotheai«,  480 
Electrons,  471 
Electrophorus,  368 
Electroscope,  367 
Electrostatic  induction,  481 

—  separation  of  ores,  367 
EmisBivity,  302 
Eknpirical  laws,  14S 
Emulser,  centrifugal,  OS 
Energy,  15,  16,  116,  394 
Engine,  reversible,  320 
Equilibrium,  9,  32,  33 
— ,  thermal,  247 
Equivdent  candle-power,  613 

—  points  of  a  lens,  535 
Erecting  eyepiece,  585 

—  prism,  524 
Erg,  117 
Ether,  2,  502 

Evaporation  and  rondensation,  268 

Evener,  19 

Eye,  the  human,  559 

Eyepieces,  580 

Ejcpansion,  coefficients  of,  287 

— ,  cubical.  285 

— ,  linear,  282 

— ,  uniform,  288 

Exposure,  photographic,  573 


Fahrenheit  temperature  scale,  251 

Farad,  397 

Far&day's  laws  of  electrolyaia,  407 

Far-sightedness,  561 

Ferromagnetism,  349 

F^  spiral  pyrometer,  307 

Field  lens,  580 

—  magnets,  444 

— ,  magnetising,  342 

—  of  force,  electric,  369 

—  — ■  — ,  magnetic,  339 
Fixed  focus  camera,  670 
Fiieau,  velocity  of  light,  501 
Flotation  proceae,  160 
Fluids,  128 

Fluorescence    and    phoephoKscence 

604 
Flute,  242 
Flux,  luminous,  609 
— ,  magnetic,  340 

—  turns,  436 

Focal  length,  204,  631 

—  plane,  532 
Focus,  199,  200 
Foot-caudle,  512 
Force,  1,  2 

— ,  centripetal  and  centrifugal,  96 


—  couple,  26 

—  resultant,  22 

— ,  triangle  and  polygon  of,  24 
Forced  vibrations,  177 
Foucault  currents,  440 
Foucault's  polaHiiDg  prism,  635 
Free  vibrations,  177 
Freezing  point,  2S2 

—  of  hot  water  pipes,  264 


Friction,  39,  41,  43 
— ,  limiting  angle  of,  44 
Fundamental  law   of  perfect  gases, 

289 
Fusion  point,  262 
— ,  heat  equivalent  of,  265 
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Q&lileo's  teleaoope,  676 
Galvanic  cell,  386,  482 
Galvanomet«n,  411 
Gas,  164,268 


er,  249 
a»un,  340 

—  pointa  of  a  lens,  536 
GaneratoTS,  alternating  current,  443 
— ,  direct  current,  446 

Gladera,  266 

Gold  leaf  electroHOope,  367 

Gmm  equivalent,  280,  408 

—  molecule,  279 
Gravitation,  151 
Gravitational  units  ot  force,  86 
Gray,  619 

Gyration,  radius  of.  111 

Half-period  elementa,  600 

tone  engraving,  614 

Haloes  and  coronas,  606 
Harmonic  motion  of  rotation,  173 

translation,  169 

Hannonics,  218 
Haulage  by  horses,  25 
Heat  conduction,  293,  296 

—  convection,  293 

—  equivalent  of  fusion,  265 

solution,  267 

vaporiiation,  276 

—  value  of  fuels,  280 
Hefner,  509,  510 
Henry  de6ned,  439,  440 
Hero's  engine,  8 
Hertz  experiments,  489 
Hess,  law  of,  280 
Heusler's  magnetic  alloy,  361 
High  E.M.F.,  economy  of,  394 
High  speed  steel,  262 
Hooke's  law,  147 

Horse  and  cart,  7,  26 
Hoisepower,  117 
Hot  bearing,  160 


Hotw 

Humidity,  277 

Huygbena'  oonstmction,  199 

—  eyepiece,  680 

—  principle,  198 
Hydraulic  preas,  129 

—  ram,  4 

Hydrogen  thermometer  scale,  248 
Hydrometer,  137 
Hyperfocal  distance,  570 
Hypermetropia    or    farnsightadiieai, 

561 
Hysteresis,  362 


1,278 

—  yacht,  56 

Ideal  gaa  temperature  sc^,  290 

—  gases,  law  of,  280 
Illumination,  511 
Image,  516,  628 

—  brightneae,  671 

—  formation,  606 
— ,  location  of,  536 
— ,  virtual,  636 
Impedance  coil,  439 
Incidence,  angle  of,  202 
— ,  plane  of,  507 

Inclined  coil  galvanometer,  419 
Independence  of  forces,  9 
Indicator  diagram,  313 
Induced  E.M.F.,  434 
Induction  coil,  465 

—  density,  342 

— ,  electromagnetic,  483 
— ,  electrostatic,  366,  481 
— ,  magnetic,  342 
Inductive  capacity,  371 
Inertia,  4 

Influence,  electrostatic,  365 
Insects  walking  on  water,  169 
Integrating  meter,  458 
iDtenaity,  luminous,  610 
Interference,  189 

—  otmt^t^^ 
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Interference  of  bouihI,  218 

Intemation&l  electric  units,  428 

Inverse  square  law,  612 

IoD^  162,  401,  477 

lomialion,  400 

Irradiation,  614 

Isotropic  and  aniaotropic  media,  197, 

628 
Isothermal  proceeaea,  31fi 

Jet  pump,  130 
Joule,  117 
Joule's  law,  3S4 

KaleidoBcope,  517 

Kelvin's  Bounding  machine,  156 

—  temperature  scale,  329,  333 
Kenetron  tube,  474 
Kilowatt-hour  meter,  468 
Kinetic  energy  in  rotation,  121 

translation,  119 

KircbhofT's  black-body,  304 

—  law  of  radiation,  302 
Kite,  32 

Knot,  53 

Koenig's  manomelric  capoule,  217 

Lambert,  511 


1,441 

Latent  heat,  266,  276 
Laurent's  half-shade  analyKT,  639 

—  aaccharimeter,  640 

Least  coofuaion,  circle  of,  545 

Le  Chatelier's  principle,  264 

Lever,  18.  19 

Lensea,  207,  528,  607 

Lens's  law,  432,  483 

Limiting  angle  of  friction,  46 

Line  of  force,  340,  360 

Longitudinal  spherical  aberration,  545 

—  wave  motion,  182 

Loope  or  ventral  Begmenta,  191 
I«udnesg.  218 
Lubricants,  47, 150 


Lumen,  609 

Lumidre  color  photography,  622 

Luminiferous  ether,  602 

Luminous  efficiency,  309 

Lumiuoaity,  605 

Lux,  511 

Magnets,  334,  337,  483 

Magnetic  field  of  force,  339,  342,  373 

-  polee,  335 

-  separation,  349 
Magnification,  542 
Malus'  experiment,  505 
Manometer,  133,  156 
Manometric  capsule,  217 
~  lass,  82,  87,  89 

-,  center  of,  94 
-,  electromagnetic,  474 
Matter.  3,  82,  156 

-  and  electricity,  474 
Maxwell,  340 
Mechanical  advantage,  9 

-  equivalent  of  heat,  253,  312 

-  refrigeration,  278 
Melting  point,  262,  204 
Meter-candle,  512 

-,  electric.  468 
Microfarad,  397 

VlicroBcope,  601, 

MU,  60 

Milfoot,  381 

Milradian,  60 

Milk  condensation,  273 

-  separator,  98 
MilliUuibert,  51 1 
Mirrors,  201,204,  206.  SIS 
MobUity,  128,  150 

Mol,  279 
Molecule,  166 
Moment  of  force,  17,  18 
—  —  inertia,  107,  108,  110 


.,  112 


Monochromatic  light,  503 
Motor,  electric,  453 


>.-^'»£^V^ 
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Motor-generator,  460 
Multiple  circuit,  396 
Mutual  induction,  436,  438 
Myopia  or  near-sightedness,  561 

Near-sightedness,  561 
Negative  lens,  530 
Neutral  surface,  148 
Newton's  laws  of  motion,  3,  5,  6 
Niool's  polarizing  prism,  635 
Nobili*s  astatic  needles,  414 
Nodes  and  antinodes,  194  238 
Nodal  points  of  a  lens,  533 
Nodon  valve,  404 
Normal  thermometer,  249 

Object,  virtual  or  aerial,  537 
Objective,  579 
Orthostigmat,  507 
Oculars.  580 
Oersted's  discovery,  373 
Ohm,  385 
Ohm's  law,  390 
Oil  on  waves,  160 
Optic  axis,  629 
Optical  pyrometry,  307 
Organ  pipes,  241 
Orthoscopic  lens,  567 
Oscillations,  electric,  488 
Osmotic  pressure,  165 
Osmometer,  166 
Overtones,  218 

Panoramic  camera,  534 

Parabolic  mirror,  206 

Parallel  conductors,  396 

Paramagnetism,  349,  483 

Particles,  95 

Pencil  of  light,  545 

Pendulum,  174,  176 

Penumbra,  613 

Perfect  gases,  law  of,  289 

Periodic  motion,  180 

Period  of  S.H.M.  of  rotation,  173 


Period  of  S.H.M.  of 

a  pendulum,  176 

Periscope,  588 
Permanent  set,  146 
Permeability,  magnetic,  347 
Perpetual  motion,  16,  143,  168 
Phase  and  phase  angle,  186 
Phosphorescence,  504 
Phot,  511 

Photoelectric  effect,  473 
Photoengraving,  three-color,  621 
Photographic  camera,  565 
Photometry,  512 
Planes  of  polarization,  634 
Plasticity,  128,  147 
Plates,  vibrating,  231 
Plating,  electro-,  403 
Piezo-electrification,  365 
Pitch  of  sound,  217 
Pitot  meter,  138 
Polarization,  195,  506 
— ,  planes  of,  507,  634 
Polarizing  prisms,  634 
Polar  moment  of  inertia,  112 
Poles  of  lenses,  208 

mirrors,  203 

magnets,  335,  338 

Polygon  of  forces,  24 
Potential  energy,  122 
— ,  electric,  360 
— ,  safe,  395 
Poundal,  84 
Pound  weight,  2,  86 
Power,  117,  394 

—  of  spectacle  lenses,  564 
Presbyopia,  560 
Pressure,  128 

—  cooker,  273 
Primary  colors,  620 

—  currents,  433 
Principal  axis  of  a  lens,  207 
mirror,  203 

—  points  of  a  lens,  530 

—  plane  of  a  erystal,  629 
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Principal  section  of  a  priam,  636 

Prism  binocuUr,  687 

— ,  Niools  polariiing,  635 

— ,  totally  reflecting,  623 

Projectiles,  76 

Pump,  134,  139 

IVrometry,   optical    and   radiation. 


Quality  of  sounds,  218 

Racing  of  a  motor,  AST 
Radian,  99,  608 
Radiation,  294,  301 
— ,  electromagnetic,  488 

—  pyrometry,  307 
Radiator,  perfect,  304 
Radio  compass,  496 
Radiotelegraphy,  492 
Radius  of  gyration,  111 
Rain  repellant  fabrics,  150 
Ramsden  eyepiece,  583 
Range  finder,  coincidence,  688 
Ray,  198,  507 

Reaction  and  counteraction,  6,  7 
— ,  heat  of,  279 
Recalescence  points,  261 
Rectilinear  lens,  567 

—  propagation  of  Ught,  802 
Rectifier,  electrolytic,  404 
— ,  vacuum  tube,  474 
Reflecting  prisms.  523 
Reflection,   187,  201,  223,  304,  S16, 

518,  521 
Refraction,  207,  211,212,  227,  519 
— ,  index  of,  212 
Refrigeration,  mechanical,  27S 
Regelation,  264 
Remanence,  361 
Residual  magnetism,  352 
Resistance,  electric,    380,    384,    396, 

397,  481 
— ,  rolling,  46 
Resistivity,  381,  382,  383 


Resolution  of  foroca,  29 

an  image,  611 

Rceonance,  177,  216,  468 

Retardation,  68 

Reverberation,  226 

Reversible    thermodynamic    engine, 

320 
Right-hand  screw  rule,  383 

thumb  rule,  384 

Rigidity,  149 
Rise  of  water  in  soil,  161 
Rods,  vibrating,  230 
Roentgen  rays,  477 
Rolling  resistance,  46 
Rotary  converter,  460 
RoUtion,  60 

—  of  plane  of  polariution,  636 
Ruhmkorff  induction  coil,  466 

Saccharimeter,  Laurent's,  040 
SaU  boat,  31 
Saturated  color,  519 

—  solutions,  162,  165 

—  vapors,  289 
Scattering  of  light,  617,  625 
Scintillation  of  stars,  530 
Screening,  magnetic,  347 
Search  li^t,  513 
Secondary  cells,  408 

—  colors,  621 
Seebeck  eSttct,  388 
Seleniiun,  resistivity  of,  383 
Self  induction,  439 
Semipermeability,  16S 
Series,  conductors  in,  306 
Series-wound  machines,  463,  467 
Separation  of  ores,  electrostatic,  367 
,  magnetic,  349 

metals,  electrcdytic,  406 

Shadows,  200 
Shearing  modulus,  149 
Shunt-wound  machines,  451 
Simple  harmonic  motion  of  rotation, 
173 
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Simple  harmonic  motion  of  transla- 
tion, 160 
— rigidity,  149 
Singing  of  the  teakettle,  271 
Skin  effect,  381 
Slug,  87 

Smudging  of  orchards,  303 
Snell's  law  of  refraction,  212 
Solenoid,  375 
Solid,  128 
Solubility,  162 
Solute  and  solvent,  162 
Solution,  162,  267 
— f  electrolytic,  482 
Sound  boards,  233 
Sounding  machine,  Kelvin's,  155 
Sound  ranging,  220,  222,  428 
Space  radian,  508 
Specific  heat,  254,  256 

—  inductive  capacity,  371 
Spectacle  lenses,  numbering  of,  563 
Spectroscope,  502,  503,  615 
Spectrum,  593,  504 

—  analysis,  505,  508 
Spectrophotometer,  500 
Speed  of  an  electric  motor,  456 
light,  500 

wave  motion,  184 

Spherical  aberration,  204,  .544,  554 

—  mirror,  204 
Spheroidal  state,  275 
Spra3ring  solutions,  159 
Spring  balance,  00 
Standing  waves,  102,  230 
Steradian,  508 

Stars,  twinkling  of,  520 
Starting  box  for  motor,  458 
Stationary  undulation,  102,  230 
Stefan-Boltzmann  radiation  law,  306 
Stigmat,  567 
Storage  cells,  408 
Stress,  1,  103,  146 
Stretch  modulus,  148 
Strings,  vibrating,  232 


Stokes'  law  of  radiation,  302 
Sublimation,  271 
Successive  contrast,  625 
Sugar  boiling,  274 

—  testing,  640 
Sulphion,  403 
Superelevation,  100 
Superposition  and  interference,  180 

—  of  soimd  waves,  215 
Supersaturation,  267 
Surface  tension,  158 
Suspended  coil  galvanometer,  415 
S3rmpathetic  vibration,  177. 
Syntony,  404 

Tangent  galvanometer,  411 
Telegraph,  376 
Teleobjective,  507 
Telephone,  303 

Telephotographic  objective,  568 
Telescopes,  575 
Temperature,  246 

—  effect  on  sound,  228 
Tesla  coil,  470 

Thermal  capacity,  254,  257 

—  conduction,  203,  206 

—  convection,  203 

—  equilibrium,  247 

—  value  of  fuels,  280 
Thermions,  473 
Thermos  bottle,  304 
Thermodynamics,  311 
Thermodynamic  engine,  320,  323 

—  temperature  scale,  320 
Thermoelectric  couple,  387 
Thermometers,  247 

Thompson  inclined  coil  galvanometer, 
410 

—  suspended    needle    galvanometer, 

413 
Three-color  photoengraving,  621 

—  -electrode  vacuum  tube,  475 
Tone,  218 

Torque,  103,  105 
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Torque  <A  ft  motor,  AST 
Totally  reflecting  prisma,  523 
Toughness,  147 
Trajectoiy,  78 
Tranafonnation  points,  260 
Tranaformer,  460,  470 
Truuparency,  303 
Trfmsveree  wave  motion,  180,  197 
Triangle  of  forces,  24 
Trombone,  243 
Trumpet,  243 
Turbine,  water,  57 
Twinkling  of  stars,  520 
lyndall  phenoroenon,  617 

Undercooling,  263 
Units,  systemB  of,  01 
Universal  camera,  570 

Vacuum  tube  Tectifiers,  474 
Vapor  and  vaporisation,  268,  276 

—  pressure,  269 
Velocity,  angular,  61,  62,  65 
— ,  linear,  52,  53,  56,  1S4 

—  of  light,  600 
sound,  239 

—  in  the  line  of  sight,  607 
Ventral  segments,  104 
Verastigmat.  567 
Viscosity.  128,  149 
Visibility  and  color,  S04 
Vimiftl  acuity,  563 

Vocal  sounds,  234 
Volt,  389 


Voltaic  odl,  387 
Voltmeter  multiplier,  423 
Vowels,  234 
Vulcanisation  of  rubber,  273 

Water  equivalent,  266 
Watt,  117 
Wattmeter,  425 
Wave  form,  183 

—  front,  108 

—  length,  182,  408 

—  motion,  180 

Waves,  electromagnetic,  486 

Weight,  2 

Welding,  electric,  382 

Weston  galvanometer,  319,  417 

Wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer,  277 

Wbeatstone  bridge,  426 

White,  519 

Wien's  displacement  law,  306 

Winds  and  ocean  currents,  205 

WireleBH  telegraphy,  492 

Wires,  vibrating,  232 

Work,  13,  14 

X-rays,  477 

Yield  point,  146 

Youn^Helmholts   theory  of   oolor, 

623 
Young's  interference  experiment,  497 

—  modulus,  147 
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